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COMMUNIST CHINA: 
A QUIET CRISIS IN REVOLUTION 


MICHEL OKSENBERG 





Efforts to maintain revolutionary momentum provide the uni- 
fying theme for analysis of Chinese politics in 1965. The strong continuity 
with the policies established the*previous year means that analyses of broad 
political trends on the Mainland in 1964 are generally applicable to 1965.2 
The. Chinese Communist Party (CCP) continued to face two fundamental 
problems. Can it cultivate a political environment which is conducive to 
rapid, planned social and economic change? To what extent and how can 
the CCP channel and give direction to the social forces which it has un- 
leashed? 

Peking’s preoccupation with continuing the revolutionary momentum 
was not only reflected by the specific measures calculated to deal with the 
issue directly, but also by the policies adopted toward two concrete issues 
which received primary attention—military preparedness and foreign af- 
fairs. These policies were clearly intended, in part, to facilitate Party- 
directed social change. or 

By 1965, it was evident that the CCP leadership was facing a quiet crisis 
in its attempt to keep the revolutionary fires burning. Forcing the pace of 
economic and social change through Party-organized mass campaigns and 
rigorous Party ideological control invites the disasters of the Great Leap. 
Party failure to force the pace invites bureaucratic calcification and causes 
the Party to surrender authority, particularly in the economic realm, to 
technicians. Neither alternative is desirable. Before outlining the dimen- 
sions of the difficulties and some of the steps the Party took, it is wise to 
state what the “quiet crisis” does moz include. 

There is no crisis in rule. Barring China’s involvement in a war, when 
new considerations could enter the picture, the supremacy of the Com- 
munist Party is secure. The CCP continued to display its dominance over 
the one conceivable rival group, the professional soldiers, when it abolished 
the system of military rank. 

Within the party, the problem of succession appears to be settled, if the 
67 year old: heir apparent, Liu Chao-ch’i outlives 72 year old Mao Tse- 
tung. Liu’s position was further consolidated during the year. The standard 
phrase, “Under the leadership of Chairman Mao... ” was altered upon 

1James Townsend, “Communist China: The New Protracted War,” Asian Survey 
(Jan. 1965), 1-9. 


“China’s Economy at Mid-Year,” Current Scene, ILI, No. 1 (Aug. 15, 1964). 
“China’s Political Landscape: 1964,” Current Scene, III, No. 3 (Sept. 15, 1964). 
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occasion to read, “Under the leadership of Chairman Mao.and Chairman 
Liu... .” In perhaps the suprente accolade, Liu’s calligraphy graced the 
pages of major government publications when they reprinted his message 
commemorating the 10th Anniversary of the Bandung Conference.” Finally, 
Liu was named to head the prestigious committee which will direct the 
November 1966 celebrations of the 100th birthday of Sun Yat-sen. 

The only visible problem surrounding succession is the lack of a clearly 
designated “Number Three.” While factional strife quite conceivably could 
erupt following Mao’s death, with Liu presiding over an interregnum, there 
are no signs that any power struggle would affect the basic stability of the 
regime. In its 44 year history, the CCP hal displayed a remarkable ability 
to engage in bitter intra-Party disputes without directly benefiting by- 
standers. 

Moreover, there is no crisis in the economy. With a few exceptions, the 
year saw a continuation of the recovery and growth which began in 1963, 
after three years of deep economic depression. Unavailability of firm data 
precludes giving precise production statistics and growth rate percentages. 
Nonetheless, visitors to the Mainland were impressed with the variety of 
consumer goods available in the major cities which they were allowed to 
visit. Early indications are that grain production dropped slightly due to 
drought in the north. But, the government was able to resume its program 
of stockpiling grain in warehouses for emergency use, a program pursued 
during the mid-fifties and drawn upon during the “three lean years.” Hog 
production increased considerably, which, as the authorities recognized, 
was largely due to incentives provided to private hog producers. The light 
and heavy industry sectors also appear to have recovered from the slump. 
The recovery has enabled the regimé to proclaim throughout the year that 
it was on the eve of launching another “hightide” of production increase. 
What this means specifically will be revealed in the Third Five-Year Plan, 
to be launched in 1966. Early indications are that the plan will continue 
the policies of emphasizing agricultural improvements and stressing qual- 
ity, quantity, and variety of goods. Ambitious but rational targets will prob- 
ably be set. Thus, while there are some lagging sectors in the recovery, 
and bottlenecks (principally oil, transportation, and chemical fertilizers) 
persist, the economy seems to be making slow but steady progress. 

The urgent problem which the regime does face, however, and of which 
the rulers are well aware, is the maintenance of the set of conditions which 
gave the revolution its earlier impetus. When the People’s Republic was 
establishd in 1949, the government was in a political climate hospitable to 
the development of the Chinese economy and the change of Chinese society. 
The new leadership was young and vigorous, composed of bold visionaries 
who had displayed a talent in their guerrilla experience for arriving at prag- 
matic solutions to the problems they faced. 


2See Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) (1965), No. 4, p. 1. 
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The new government had wide appedl among many sectors of society: 
intellectuals, students, peasants, white collar workers, and laborers. A large 
proportion of the population, while not completely aware of the new lead- 
ership’s ultimate social aims and certainly unaware of the inevitable de- 
mands which rapid economic development exact from the population, was 
prepared to join in the building of the “New China.” 

In addition to the quality of the leadership and its mass support, the 
Communist Party and the army provided effective revolutionary instru- 
ments. They were composed of men and women steeled in a bitter guerrilla 
struggle, disciplined by thorough rectification movements, and whose inter- 
ests tended to coincide with the Party’s program. In its early years, more- 
over, the revolutionary government could, within limits, structure a new 
bureaucracy; it did not face a government bureaucracy to whom it owed 
political debts. 

Sixteen years after the assumption of power, many of these initial ad- 
vantages have eroded. The top leadership is aged and presumably not as 
vigorous as in 1949. In a difficult matter to judge, it appears that the 
regime has alienated some of its initial supporters, particularly intellectuals, 
and lost the active support of others, particularly in the countryside. 
(Whether the people would rally to support the government in case of war 
is, of course, another matter.) With the expansion of its membership to 
nearly 18 million, the Party has attracted not only people interested in 
implementing the Party’s program, but also those primarily interested in 
advancing their own careers. The interests of lower level Party function- 
aries no longer closely coincide with the policies advocated by the top lead- 
ership. Bureaucracy has become entrenched. Throughout 1965, the leaders 
devoted their attention to these difficulties. 

Personnel changes and promotions have led to the introduction of slightly 
younger personnel into the higher echelons of the government and Party, 
in a leadership where 55 to 60 years of age must be considered “slightly 
younger.” For example, Ho Wei, 57, replaced the 69 year old Yang Hsiu- 
feng as Minister of Education; Yang, in turn, replaced the 85 year old | 
Hsueh Chueh-ts’ai as head of the Supreme People’s Court.’ In the past 
two years, 12 men in their fifties, relatively new faces, have become Min- 
isters of industrial departments. These men will probably play a crucial 
role in directing the Third Five-Year Plan. Tao Chu, the energetic 59 year 
old First Secretary of the Party’s Central South Bureau, continued his rapid 
ascent by becoming Vice Premier. Fifty-two year old Hu Yao-pang, long 
time holder of the important post of First Secretary of the Young Com- 
munist League, stepped into Party work when he became First Secretary 
of Shensi Province and Third Secretary of the Northwest Bureau. 


3 Biographical data obtained from Who’s Whe in Communist China (Hong Kong: 
Union Research Institute, 1965). 

Kung-fei chung-yao jen-wu hui-pien (Directory of Important Communist Person- 
ages), (Taipei: Ministry of Defense, Feb. 1965). 
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The regime’s effort to widen it$ popular support probably was a major 
reason for the establishment of Poor and Lower Middle Peasants’ Associa- 
tions (PLMPA) throughout the countryside, a form of organization which 
harked back to the Peasants’ Associations established to assist in land 
reform. These prestige associations first began to appear in late 1964, and 
reports of their meetings and activities have received considerable attention 
in regional radio broadcasts. Membership in the brigade and commune 
PLMPA is limited to peasdnts of the lower economic classes; indirect elec- 
tions successively select the delegates to county and provincial PLMPA’s. 
The purposes of the PLMPA are numeroue—to continue the Party’s class 
policy in the countryside, to keep an independent check upon lower level 
cadres, and to create another “transmission belt” by which policy directives 
can elicit a mass response. These purposes indicate that the regime is aware 
that many of its lower level officials have become estranged from the peas- 
antry.* Establishment of these prestige associations is designed to recapture 
positive commitment from the Party’s most enthusiastic initial supporters. 

Peking also was concerned with the disenchantment its class policy was 
causing among children of upper-class parents. Many such offspring appar- 
ently have become alienated because they have little future in a society 
where careers are heavily influenced by one’s class origins. The Party cam- 
paigned strongly, particularly in the pages of publications aimed at youth, 
to convince these youths that their background would not influence their 
career opportunities, providing they clearly renounced the influence of 
their parents. Further, local branches of the Young Communist League 
were urged to consider the character of applicants for membership, and not 
to reject outright people from upper-class background.” 

An important editorial in People’s Daily on June 21, 1965, entitled “Co- 
ordination Between Labor and Leisure” also reflected the regime’s desire 
to capture and maintain the active support of the working man. The edi- 
torial points out that workers must have leisure time which they can dis- 

„pose of freely. Non-working hours should not be devoted entirely to 
“ organized spare time activities such as study, production conferences, and 
sport activities. One may question the effectiveness of these editorials and 
organizational measures. They do, however, indicate the leadership’s aware- 
ness and concern. 

Moreover, the higher echelons apparently have debated the policy of 
seeking wider support. The scanty evidence available indicates that while 


4 For further evidence, see documents in “Collection of Documents Seized in Guerrilla 
Attack upon Lien-chiang, Fukien” (Taipei: Ministry of Defense, March 1964). (In 
Chinese) 

5See, for example, “The Party’s Class Policy Lays Stress on Deeds,” Chung-kuo 
Ch’ing-nien pao (China Youth Daily), (Sept. 9, 1965). Translated in Survey of the 
China Mainland Press (SCMP) No. 3554, pp. 4-9. 

6 “Coordination Between Labor and Leisure,” Jen-min Jik-pao (People’s Daily), 
(June 21, 1965). In SCMP No. 3487. 
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the government is willing to take =: measures, it is not prepared to 
sacrifice important aspects of its program. Apparently some, possibly includ- 
ing the dismissed head of the United Front Work Department, Li Wei-han, 
have advocated policies with more appeal. Premier Chou En-lai revealed 
this in his report to the First Session of the Third National People’s Con- 
gress, when he stated: 


In domestic affairs, quite a number of people actively advocated the so- 
called “three self and one undertaking” (i.e., increasing the size of 
private plots, extending free markets, and increasing small enterprises 
with sole responsibility for their own profits and losses, and the fixing of 
output quotas at the household level), “going it alone” (i.e., the restora- 
tion of individual economy), “liberalization,” “reversal of previous cor- 
rect decisions,” and capitulationism in United Front Work." 


Thus, the regime is reluctant to provide further material incentives to win 
popular support. Resources would be diverted from investment and, they 
feel, would cause the nation to turn away from building a communist society. 

The top leadership displayed its concern for maintaining a dynamic, vital 
Party apparatus by continuing to call for the intensive study of the works 
of Chairman Mao, study which is intended to heighten the dedication, re- 
solve, and initiative of the reader; by continuing the socialist education 
campaign, which applies to both Party and non-Party members; and by 
calling for renovation and reform in specific Party apparatus. For example, 
in September, People’s Daily began a series of articles which spelled out 
weaknesses in the Asien (county) Party committee apparatus (“divorced 
from reality,” “too much paper shuffling,” and “top heavy in organiza- 
tion”). They indicate that a major “rectification campaign” and perhaps a 
reorganization of the Asien level Party apparatus is in the offing. 

The concern of the top leadership with maintaining the vitality of the 
Party pales, however, in comparison with its fight against the growing 
power of entrenched bureaucracy. Interviewing refugees and reading the 
Mainland press indicate that the zeal for achieving social change has been , 
sapped by a penchant for bureaucratic behavior: the desire to maximize 
status while minimizing responsibility, the ability to postpone decision and 
action until the decision or action is no longer required, and the capacity to 
build an organizational position impregnable to attack. 

Admittedly, the evidence for this picture of Chinese bureaucracy is im- 
pressionistic. The top leadership views the problem in the commercial. arena 
in this way: 


The tendency to ignore politics and to cling to purely professional view- 
points is a kind of habitual force which has long occupied a ruling posi- 
tion in commercial departments. When commercial departments at 


7 Chou En-lai, “Report on Work of the Government” (summary), (Peking: New 
China News Agency, English, Dec. 30, 1964). 
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various levels hold conferences gannounce directives, and report on work, 
the leadership cadres often emphasize only commodities, targets, sys- 
tems, and professional techniques. . . . Very often they see things, but 
not people. . 

The manifestations of the above-mentioned purely professional view- 
points exist to a large extent in commercial departments, Many comrades 
take this state of affairs for granted, and are not surprised by it. They 
are satisfied with the status quo. They refuse to seek improvements. 
They have not yet realized that the tendency to ignore politics and to 
cling to purely professional viewpoints, to be satisfied with the status 
quo, and to be blindly complacent withoyf seeking improvements are big 
obstacles to the further improvement of socialist commercial work in 
our country.§ 


Examples abound of this behavior and the government’s determination to 
deal with it. 

The Tang-shan Special Administrative District (SAD) experiment in 
commodity distribution is a case in point.? Hsien commercial organs re- 
quired all commodities purchased or distributed in the area under their 
jurisdiction to be shipped first to its central warehouse, usually located in 
the county seat. Goods were then reshipped to the ultimate destination. 
Such a distribution system resulted in considerable double-shipping. Often, 
merchandise transported to the warehouse in the county seat was then 
carried back over the same route to the ultimate destination. Moreover, 
production brigades were to buy and sell all commodities in their Asien; 
they were not to transact business in neighboring Asien, even if transporta- 
tion or prices were more advantageous. 

In effect, these practices were the means by which the Asien level com- 
mercial units played a prominent part in, and justified their role in, distri- 
bution. The proposals arising from the experiment in commodity distribu- 
tion were, when appropriate and when the transportation system makes it 
economical, to bypass the Asien level distribution apparatus, and to allow 
SAD level commercial units to deal directly with the lowest level commercial 
units. The network for the purchase and supply of commodities would be 
based on “natural economic conditions’—-transportation routes, traditional 
marketing patterns, etc—rather than forcing the trading network to con- 
form to the less suitable Asien boundary. The proposals make economic 
sense, and would help to solve the rather serious transportation bottlenecks 
in rural China. The reform is now spreading to other regions of China.’° 

The initiative for the experiment apparently should be traced to a Central 
Committee “Directive on Some Questions Concerning Commercial Work,” 


8 “Weak Political Work Is an Outstanding Problem in Commercial Work,” Ta-kung 
pao (Impartial Daily), (Peking: May 23, 1965). In SCMP No. 3488. 

9 See Ta-kung pao (Peking: Apr. 8, 1965). In SCMP No. 3445, pp. 1-15. Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Aug. 12, 1965). In SCMP No. 3550, pp. 3-11. 

10 See SCMP No. 3456, p. 14; and SCMP No. 3472, pp. 4-7. 
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issued in September, 1962. The present spread of the system is apparently 
the result of considerable pressure and propaganda work. One is led to ask, 
have organizations such as ksien level trading companies become so en- 
trenched that the center must exert tremendous effort before reforms can 
occur? Has periodic reorganization become a major method for enabling 
the center to maintain a responsive bureaucracy? One is tempted to answer 
“yes” to both of these questions. 

Another example of bureaucracy protecting its vested interests can be 
found in the history of the Poor and Lower Middle Peasants’ Association 
described above. One of their purposes was to check on the performance of 
lower level cadres. However, wlftn the chairmen of the various provincial 
PLMA’s were announced, they usually were the Provincial First Party 
Secretaries, while the associations’ permanent organization was dominated 
by the leading provincial Party figures. It would be surprising if these men 
would welcome vigilance over the Party apparatus they led. Moreover, when 
the occupations of delegates to PLMA’s were disclosed, typically the dele- 
gates were heads of production brigades, accountants, and/or Party mem- 
bers. Lower level officials appear to have captured control of an organization 
intended to supervise them. 

There are more examples of bureaucracy in the pejorative sense: the 
ceaseless flow of forms and reports which lower level units must supply 
to their superiors; and a clearly demarcated civil service grading system in 
which people of different status are entitled to different housing accommo- 
dations, transportation, and office furniture. 

Such behavior resembles that of organizations and bureaucrats every- 
where. But such practices cannot be tolerated by a ruling elite dedicated 
to the implementation of such a social revolution. An urgency exists, lest 
bureaucracy become so committed to the status quo that no momentum 
for change can be generated. On the other hand, an excessive attack upon 
bureaucratic practices, such as occurred during the Great Leap, will disrupt 
the day-to-day administration required to order society and direct the 
economy. 

The regime’s most recent solution to this problem is the establishment of 
offices in charge of political affairs, located in organizations dealing with 
finance and trade, industry and communications, and agriculture and 
forestry. This major administrative innovation, modeled after the system 
of political training and supervision in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), 
began in 1964 and spread to lower level organizational units and the agri- 
cultural and forestry administrative system in 1965. The political offices 
are responsible for implementing the Party’s ideological program within the 
bureaucracy. Organizations have been created to secure attitudinal change 
among government and enterprise personnel. 

The reform has also entailed a reorganization of the departments under 
the CCP Central Committee. The exact nature of the Party reorganization 
remains vague, since the Mainland press rarely discusses the internal or- 
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ganization of the CCP. re | it appears that these departments have 
been given the job of providing pérsonnel for and supervising the activities 
of the political offices in enterprises and government agencies. For example, 
the CCP’s Finance and Trade Department, which previously was called the 
Finance and Trade Department, is in charge of the political offices in finan- 
cial and trade organizations. 

The programs of “red and expert” and “combining education with labor” 
are also inextricably intertwined with the fight against the development of 
a bureaucratic mentality. “Redness” might be translated as being sensitive 
to the general needs of society, as defined by the CCP. “Expert” refers to 
technical proficiency. The Party believes that in order for one’s technical 
proficiency to be well employed, personal sacrifices must inevitably -be 
made. Thus, one must possess a certain degree of altruism and idealism in 
addition to technical skill. A series of articles dealing with design work, 
which appeared in People’s Daily, provide examples of the continued em- 
phasis upon “red and expert.”"! The theme of these articles was that de- 
signers must not strive solely for artistic quality, as their professional com- 
mitment requires; rather, they should stress functional design, for that is 
all their society can afford. 

Thus, a number of measures underline a continuation and perhaps even 
an intensification of the effort to recapture the advantages which the regime 
possessed when it came to power—vigorous leadership, mass appeal, a 
Party and army ready to serve as revolutionary instruments, and (after the 
Three-Anti Five-Anti Campaigns in 1951-52) a bureaucracy relatively 
unencumbered by vested interests. In addition, Peking’s concern with 
maintaining revolutionary momentum was reflected in its handling of two 
of the year’s dominant issues, military preparedness and foreign affairs. 

Due largely to the conflict in Vietnam, military preparedness was of 
paramount importance. A number of steps were taken to ready the nation 
for war, both physically and psychologically. First, even prior to the con- - 
stant US bombardment of North Vietnam, the length of service in China’s 
armed forces had been increased by one year, bringing the total to four 
years in the army, five years in the specialized troops, security forces, and 
air force, and six years in the navy. It is estimated that, if the annual draft 
quotas remain the same, the change will result in a twenty-five percent 
expansion of the armed forces. Longer tenure, in any case, enables fuller 
utilization of skills. 

Second, there were persistent reports of Chinese troops amassing on the 
Sino-North Vietnamese border, and of major cities on the Mainland girding 
for war. Reportedly, civil defense exercises were held, some of the popula- 
tion was being evacuated, and plans were made to disperse industries. Third, 


11 Current Background, No. 753. See also Report on a National Conference on De- 
sign Work, held from Mar. 16 to Apr. 4 (Peking: Jen-min Jih-pao, Apr. 10, 1965). 
SCMP No. 3448, pp. 4~8. 
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the portion of Kwangtung Province b@rdering on North Vietnam was 
transferred to Kwangsi, a province also bordering on North Vietnam. De- 
fense strategy and control of communications thereby came under more 
unified military command. 

It would seem that the Chinese people have been carefully prepared for 
involvement in Vietnam. Night after night, domestic radio described the 
“dastardly acts” of “American imperialism” in Vietnam. Pamphlets, 
posters, and short stories about the “brave struggle of the people of South 
Vietnam” have flooded the Mainland. The stakes which Peking thinks are 
involved were clearly repeated and explained. In addition, physical fitness, 
particularly in the form of a nfiss swimming campaign that had distinct 
military overtones, became a major preoccupation. 

Two other measures to secure China’s defense were connected with the 
maintenance of revolutionary momentum. The abolition of military rank 
was intended, in part, to improve morale in an army which conceivably 
could soon be involved in combat.” But it also was calculated to curb a 
narrow professional military loyalty from spreading among the officer 
corps: It therefore can also be considered as part of the campaign against 
bureaucracy. Members of the PLA now no longer hold a rank independent 
of their command post. One effect of such a military system is to increase 
the dependency of the careerist upon those people who assign the command 
post. Without one, all privileges are lost; no ranks exist which help to 
establish priorities in the assignment of command posts. Since personnel 
cadres probably have close Party connections, the net effect of the abolition 
of rank seems to be an increase in the power of the Party over the army. 

The role of the People’s Militia received increased emphasis. The militia 
has received varying attention over the past decade, but periods of em- 
phasis have been correlated with dangers of war. Thus, the 1958 campaign 
to make “every man a soldier” fell in the same year as the Quemoy-Matsu 
- crisis, while the 1962 revival of the militia coincided with a period when 
the regime apparently believed attack by the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
was imminent. In addition to military preparedness, the leadership believes 
that the militia serves revolutionary purposes: 


Turning all people into soldiers has been a basic measure for consoli- 
dating national defense and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and an 
important guarantee for ... preventing a capitalist restoration during 
the new period of socialist revolution and socialist construction. 
Organizing and training of the people’s militia . . . is also an important 
measure to guarantee that the guns will be forever in the hands of the 
Party and the people, and will never become the tool of careerists.4 


12 See Ho Lung, “Democratic Tradition of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army,” 
Peking Review (Aug. 6, 1965), pp. 6-17. 

13 Liu Yun-cheng, “Role of People’s Militia,” Peking Review (Feb. 5, 1965), p. 17. 

14 Ibid., p. 20. 
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Military preparedness shared the headlines with China’s involvement in 
world affairs. The year was highlighted by successes in the United Nations 
and Vietnam, and failures over the Afro-Asian Conference and in Indonesia. 
The 47-47 vote to seat the People’s Republic in the General Assembly was 
Peking’s highest total to date. From the leadership’s perspective, success 
was being achieved in the long-run strategy of isolating, harassing, and 
over-extending the United States while committing a minimum amount of 
Chinese power and prestige. In Vietnam, over 165,000 US troops are en- 
tangled in an expensive jungle war. America’s efforts are receiving little 
active support from her allies and produce student demonstrations at home. 
Thus far, all this has occurred without Clfina’s direct involvement. 

On the other hand, the inability to convene an Afro-Asian Conference 
under China’s leadership was a serious setback. China was confident that 
the underdeveloped areas were hers to lead. She seriously underestimated 
the divisions within the Afro-Asian world and the influences of the USSR 
and USA. Undoubtedly, the most serious blow occurred in Indonesia. The 
anti-Communist movement which developed in reaction to the unsuccessful 
September 30th coup has placed Peking in a position similar to the one 
Stalin faced in 1927 over China. It is the problem of the united front. How 
long can Peking continue to pay homage to the united front, and particu- 
larly to a Sukarno who appears to be the captive of the military? Will 
China stand idly by while the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) is 
systematically decimated? Or, will she risk deterioration of Sino-Indonesian 
relations and support the PKI? In effect, will she choose the revolutionary 
road, or the road of cooperation with nationalist non-communists, and 
hence the road to Afro-Asian unity? Peking confronts such unpleasant 
alternatives that choice will probably be postponed as long as possible. 

China’s foreign policy is best explained in terms of the leadership’s pro- 
jection of their guerrilla experiences to the world arena." It is also related 
to her economic base, to the opportunities she perceives, and to such in- 
tangibles as the leadership’s personalities and knowledge. It is also im- 
portant to ask, however, whether the foreign policy is suited to the rulers’ 
domestic needs. If it is, then it is unlikely that domestic forces will prevail 
to change it. 

In one respect, it does meet the leadership’s needs: it helps sustain the 
revolution. Emphasis upon “self reliance” in economic development and a 
willingness to do without firm allies in foreign affairs enables the regime to 
appeal to nationalistic and patriotic sentiments and to make heavier de- 
mands upon the population. Attributing China’s industrial collapse largely 
to the USSR’s withdrawal of technical advisors, or arousing hostile feelings 
toward the United States may focus domestic discontent upon foreign 
powers, rather than upon the top leadership. 


15 For an explicit, thorough statement of China’s global strategy, see Lin Piao, “Long 
Live the Victory of the People’s War,” Peking Review, No. 36 (Sept. 3, 1965), pp. 9-31. 
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Domestic political needs also help to explain the difference between 
China’s verbal militancy and her actual qautiousness in foreign affairs. As 
their widespread coverage in domestically oriented publications indicate, 
foreign policy statements are directed as much toward domestic as they 
are toward foreign audiences. By stressing its militant foreign posture, the 
leadership is probably better able to convince its.citizens that domestically 
it is determined to “carry out the revolution to the end.” 

The stated objectives of China’s ruling elite are to change China rapidly: 
to build an industrialized nation, to instill among its people new values 
derived from Marxism-Leninism and the CCP’s guerrilla heritage, to pro- 
vide its citizens with a higher sjandard of living, and to enable China to 
have a strong and perhaps even dominant voice in the council of nations. 
Not all of these ambitious goals are compatible. Often, pursuit of one in- 
volves temporary and perhaps permanent surrender of another. The leader- 
ship does not wish to abandon any of its ambitious dreams. 

In 1965, moderate progress was registered in the economy; China’s voice 
in world affairs was listened to more attentively. It was a normal, predict- 
able year, with few innovations in policy. To the average ruling elite, these 
results would have been satisfactory. But China’s revolutionary elite must 
ask themselves another question. How many years such as 1965 can be 
tolerated before the social system becomes so settled that rapid, directed 
change is nearly impossible? The Third Five-Year Plan should indicate 
their answer to this question. 
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MONGOLIA: NEW SOVIET MQVES 
TO BOLSTER RULING GROUP 


M. T. HAGGARD 





The political scene in Mongolia in 1965 was relatively quiet 
and routine when compared with developments in other recent years. 
Mongolia suspended polemies against Communist China in line with the 
early attempts by the new Soviet leadership to improve relations with 
Peking. Soviet-Mongolian relations were highlighted by the exchange of 
visits by high-level Party-government delegations. These visits resulted in 
the conclusion (in April) in Moscow of an agreement for substantial Soviet 
assistance for the Mongolian Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-1970). 

On the domestic political scene, the ruling group followed up its purge 
of three Central Committee members (December 1964) by tightening the 
Party and state control apparatus, aimed at isolating “nationalists” and 
other critics of Tsedenbal’s policies and at ensuring swifter and more ef- 
fective compliance with national Party economic directives. The economy 
is believed to be recovering only slowly from the reverses of 1964, but the 
continued substantial infusion of assistance from the Soviet Union and 
other CEMA countries probably will speed recovery and bring about further 
development in the period immediately ahead. 


The Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) throughout the year continued 
its lavish praise of Soviet foreign policy and of the Soviet Union’s “unsel- 
fish” assistance. Mongolian leaders and the Mongolian press frequently 
called for the backing of Soviet attempts to achieve “unity” within the Com- 
munist Movement. Unen on March 16 endorsed the communique issued (in 
March) by the “consultative meeting” of representatives of communist 
parties held in Moscow. Unen called the halting of open polemies an impor- 
tant step toward promoting unity within the international communist move- 
ment, thus indirectly criticizing the Chinese for continuing polemies of an 
“abusive nature.” Montsame called the March plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee “a clear confirmation of the great efforts by the CPSU to over- 
come differences in the international communist movement.” The Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) supports the convening of a 
new international meeting of communists to overcome the “difficulties” 
that have arisen in the movement. 


In February, at the conclusion of a visit to the MPR by a Soviet dele- 
gation led by CPSU Presidium member Shelepin, Tsedenbal said the Mon- 
golian-Soviet talks affirmed a “complete unanimity of views” on questions 
of mutual interests. Tsedenbal stated that the Soviet Union bore the 
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brunt of defense of all socialist countries against the danger of an invasion 
by “imperialist aggressors. But foy the USSR and its rocket and nuclear 
might the imperialists would have long since unleashed an atomic war.” 

The Shelepin visit was returned in April, when Tsedenbal led a Party- 
government delegation on a two week visit to the Soviet Union. The man- 
ner in which the group was received by top Soviet officials, including 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, and the signing of a large, new aid agreement indi- 
cates continued strong Soviet support for Tsedenbal. Both Brezhnev and 
Kosygin accepted invitations to visit Mongolia and it was announced in 
December that Brezhnev would visit Mongolia in January (1966). 

There were no significant direct propaganda attacks on Communist China 
in 1965. Ulan Bator backed Moscow on all Major issues as indicated above 
and simply let it go at that. In another example, Unen in September advo- 
cated a peaceful settlement of the India-Pakistan dispute, endorsing at- 
tempts by Kosygin to initiate discussions between Ayub and Shastri. 

Mongolian foreign policy statements on Vietnam follow the typical 
Communist line: that the US is grossly violating the Geneva agreements in 
carrying out aggressive war in South Vietnam, that US attacks on the DRV 
are “outrageous aggression, a new criminal provocation against world peace, 
a desperate attempt by the US to extricate itself from the hopeless situation 
in which it finds itself in South Vietnam.” A statement in January 1965 
called on all “peace-loving forces” to increase united efforts to compel US 
troops to withdraw from South Vietnam and from the whole of Southeast 
Asia. A communique issued at the conclusion of a visit by Janos Kadar, 
first secretary of the Hungarian party, stated that “The two countries are 
willing to give the DRV every assistance in the future.” 

CEMA plays an ever-increasing role in Mongolian economic planning 
and development. Bilateral consultations between the planning organs of 
the MPR and those of other CEMA countries were an important factor 
in drawing up the draft plan of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-1970), 
which was announced as completed by the beginning of November. Though 
one-third of all new capital investment will come from the Soviet Union, 
other CEMA countries, including Hungary, Poland, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Bulgaria, will also render assistance. 

Diplomatic relations were established in 1965 with France and Ghana. 
This brings to 34 the number of countries that have now established rela- 
tions with Mongolia, with 21 of these being non-Communist. The only 
resident mission from a non-Communist country, the United Kingdom, was 
established in Ulan Bator in late 1964. 

The most recent political shakeup in Mongolia came at the end of 1964, 
the Party for anti-Party activities. These opponents of Tsedenbal were 
tagged with the usual nationalist label, and it is probable that they had 
questioned not only the MPR’s slavish backing of Soviet policies, but also 
other aspects of Tsedenbal’s dictatorial rule. The charges also indicated 
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that the purged group objected to the ‚dictates of the Soviet Union and 
other CEMA countries in drawing up Mongolian economic plans. 

Tsedenbal’s report severely criticized the Control Committee for its 
failure to carry out directives of the Party: some of the onus for internal 
Party difficulties and for economic shortcomings was thereby transferred to 
the Control Committee. There were some mitigating circumstances, how- 
ever, according to Tsedenbal: he claimed that some organizations of the 
Party, the Youth League and the trade unions “placed obstacles” that 
hampered the Control Committee in its work. 

Tsedenbal indicated that the role of the Control Committee would be 
enlarged both in the field of gegeral Party control and in economic develop- 
ment. He admonished the Control Committee to “examine the activities” 
of any persons thought to be in league with those Central Committee mem- 
bers expelled in December 1964. Tsedenbal claimed that those purged had 
opposed the “strengthening of state, Party and public control as well as 
Party and state discipline.” More detailed charges, which became available 
later in 1965, accused those removed of dereliction in their duties and of 
inflicting “considerable damage on the further development of the econ- 
omy.” This is one of the more standard charges of recent years, aimed in 
part at saddling someone with the blame for regional or national economic 
difficulties. 

The Mongolian press during 1965 claimed that implementation of the 
decisions of the December 1964 plenum “is in progress,” stressing the role 
of “control and inspection” by Party, government and public organizations 
in supervision of economic and political activities. Provincial (aymag) 
and city Party committees meeting in 1965 repeated the denunciations 
of the anti-Party group, often called the “Loohuudz group.” A plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Mongolian Revolutionary Youth League 
in 1965 urged Youth League members to be “always alert against such 
abnormal ideas” and to “fight against any tendency toward such devi- 
ation.” Tsedenbal in February at a meeting honoring the visiting Shelepin 
delegation, stressed that the Mongolian people supported the MPRP deci- 
sion to purge Loohuudz and his followers. Tsedenbal called the group a 
“miserable group of factionalists” who “made attack on the unity of the 
ranks of our Party.” 

The dissension in the Party appears to have been directly responsible 
for the 10 day trip to Mongolia in January and February of 1965 by the 
Shelepin group. One of the Soviet delegation’s major stops was in Omono 
Gobi aymag, a province bordering Communist China and a source of trouble 
to the regime for the past two years. The aymag Party secretary was one 
of the Central Committee members removed in December 1964. Omono 
Gobi was hard hit during the severe 1963-1964 winter, and economic diffi- 
culties likely have contributed to the overall problem there. Chinese propa- 
ganda referring to Soviet control of Mongolia and to past Mongol glory 
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may have had some affect. Just how successful Shelepin was in smoothing 
over the friction is not known; it was announced, however, at the conclusion 
of his trip that the USSR had decided to give “new, large economic aid” 
to Mongolia. 

The only significant government changes during the year saw Politburo 
member Molomjamts relieved of his major government posts. In May, 
Molomjamts was “released” from his duties as First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, as Chairman of the Committee for Economic Co- 
operation, and as Mongolia’s permanent representative to CEMA, report- 
edly “in connection with his transfer to other work.” There has been no 
indication that these changes represent aedowngrading of Molomjamts 
position. He was the chief Mongolian representative at the March “con- 
sultative” meeting in Moscow and delivered one of the major reports at the 
Party plenum in June. 

The goal of the over-ambitious Third Five-Year Plan (1961-65) will not 
be met, due in part to footdragging on the part of many Mongolians, to the 
severe winter of 1963-64, and to the removal of most Chinese workers in 
1964. However, the increase in the level in Soviet and other CEMA eco- 
nomic assistance probably will produce a steady rate of growth during the 
1966—1970 Plan. 

The April agreement signed in Moscow provided that the Soviet Union 
would provide approximately one-third of the total capital investment 
during the 1966-1970 plan period. The total amount of Soviet assistance 
during this period reportedly will be more than 660 million rubles, or 
nearly 200 million rubles more than the aid rendered in the period from 
1961 to 1965. Industrial output in 1970 is planned to be double that of 
1965, while agricultural output is planned to increase by 30%. Soviet 
assistance to both industry and agriculture is to be extensive. Stress is to 
be placed on completion of the new industrial center at Darhan. Industrial 
assistance is to include building of fuel and power projects, building new 
foodstuff and light industrial plants, development of transport, communi- 
cations and public utilities. Soviet aid projects will be built by Soviet con- 
struction companies directed by Soviet specialists. Mongolian workers are 
to be trained by Soviet specialists. 

In agriculture, considerable stress is to be placed on strengthening the 
fodder base of animal husbandry, one step aimed at avoiding catastrophes 
like the heavy loss of livestock in the winter of 1963-1964. Aid will be used 
to expand the state farm system, expand irrigation facilities, improve 
veterinary facilities, further mechanization in the rural areas, and to expand 
maintenance facilities for farm machinery. 
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JAPAN, TWENTY YEARS AFTER SURRENDER 


NOBUTAKA IKE* 


In the spring of 1941 when the United States and Japan were 
engaged in negotiations in the hope of settling the issues which threatened 
to embroil them in war, Matsuoka Yosuke, then Foreign Minister, sent a 
telegram to Ambassador Nomura in Washigton. He instructed the am- 
bassador to convey to the American leaders the notion that it would be 
futile for the two countries to go to war. Matsuoka wanted to tell Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and others that the United States would not gain anything 
by fighting Japan because, in his words, “even if America could make 
Japan surrender, and enforce a cruel treaty upon the Japanese people that 
might be comparable with the Versailles Treaty, Japan would break off 
such fetters or bonds within thirty years.” 

The year 1965 marked the twentieth anniversary of Japan’s surrender. It 
is true that in 1945 a cruel peace was not imposed, but even taking this into 
consideration one is compelled to make the judgment that during these 
two decades Japan has clearly made remarkable progress. Today no physi- 
cal reminders of the grim days of 1945 remain; the rubble and burned-out 
shells of structures which dotted the landscape of the big cities have been 
replaced by modern office buildings, high rise apartments, and freeways. 
Japan’s progress, moreover, is all the more remarkable when compared with 
the lack of it in many parts of Asia. 

Although changes have occurred in almost every sector of Japanese life, 
perhaps the most notable progress has been achieved in the economic field. 
Here the legacy of industrial know-how and economic organization, plus 
large-scale American aid, both direct and indirect, were undoubtedly im- 
portant factors; but an indispensable element was the willingness of the 
Japanese people to work hard and plan and save for the future. In 1965 
the Japanese were able to boast that their country had become the world’s 
largest shipbuilder, was second in watch making, third in steel production, 
and fourth in the manufacture of automobiles. In terms of per capita na- 
tional income, Japan had come abreast of some of the Western European 
nations. 

There were many visible indications of this achievement. Today one 
family in eleven in Tokyo owns a car and this statistic is reflected in smog 
and enormous traffic jams. Other visible signs of affluence are trains filled 


* This article is based in part on material collected in Japan during 1964-65. The 
author wishes to thank the Rockefeller Foundation and the East Asian Studies Commit- 
tee of Stanford University for financial assistance which made the trip to Japan possible. 
Of course the author alone is responsible for opinions expressed in the article. 
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with weekend skiers, ubiquitous TV antennas, and department stores 
stocked with goods from all over the world. The White Paper on the 
people’s livelihood published in April pointed out that Japan compared 
favorably with many European countries in educational and cultural facili- 
ties and in public health. Japan lags, however, in housing, food intake, and 
sewage and traffic facilities. The average Japanese spends only about one- 
fourth as much as his American counterpart, and about one-half that of 
the Frenchman and West German. 

Some of this economic progress was no doubt attributable to a deliberate 
policy of fostering economic growth started by the late Ikeda Hayato, 
who, as Prime Minister in the®early 1960’s, announced a plan to double in- 
come by 1970. Stimulated by the government, business firms invested large 
sums to modernize their facilities. As a result the economy expanded 
rapidly, and in some years the economic growth rate reached as high as 17 
percent a year. Rapid economic growth, however, was not without its draw- 
backs. Inflationary pressures pushed up prices at a rate of about 8 percent 
a year. Wages also rose, particularly in the smaller firms, as the supply 
of workers in the younger age brackets was outpaced by the demand. 
Prosperity also aggravated the balance-of-payments problem. Because of 
the decline in foreign exchange reserves, Japan had to tighten credit in 
1964, and the result was a recession in 1965. 

Most Japanese firms depend heavily on banks and other lending agencies 
for their working capital. When loans become due, firms must arrange new 
loans to pay back old loans and when credit becomes tight and banks refuse 
to grant loans, enterprises without alternative sources of capital go bank- 
rupt. During 1965 the number of bankruptcies reached a new high. As 
might be expected, the toll was heaviest among the small firms, but a few 
large ones were also affected. In March, for instance, the Sanyo Special 
Steel Company, the largest of its kind in the country, collapsed and its 
failure brought down with it a large number of small firms which had acted 
as subcontractors. 

The pinch on business was reflected in the stock market. The public had 
purchased stocks heavily during the expansion phase of the early 1960’s. 
The mutual funds did a thriving business. But with the business turndown, 
disenchantment with stocks set in. Those who had bought into mutual 
funds asked for cash redemptions and the mutual fund companies had to 
sell their holdings in order to raise cash. As might be expected, the dumping 
of these shares caused a serious decline in stock prices. Since the ruling 
Liberal Democratic party has long enjoyed the financial support of the 
business community, it felt compelled to take action to prevent a crash. 
The government, through the Bank of Japan, set up a consortium to en- 
gage in buying securities in order to apply brakes on declining stock prices. 
In the end the consortium found itself owning between 8 and 9 percent of 
the outstanding shares, but despite this action, prices continued to decline 
throughout the summer. Steps were also taken in the spring and summer 
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to make it easier to obtain credit. As a result it appeared that by autumn 
the economy was beginning to turn the corner. 

One bright feature of the economic shakeout was that during the interval 
the export trade continued in high gear. This was due in part to continued 
prosperity in the United States, which has been in recent years Japan’s 
best customer. Despite apparent success in selling goods abroad, however, 
the ever-present fear of possible restrictions on Japanese trade and the 
sudden loss of present markets appears to haunt businessmen, and is a 
factor in Japanese foreign policy, a topic which will be discussed later. 

It is always difficult for a ruling political party to have to go to the 
electorate during a recession. The House of Councillors election was set for 
the summer of 1965, and Sato Eisaku, who had succeeded the ailing Ikeda _ 
Hayato late in 1964 as Prime Minister, was anxious to secure a vote of 
confidence from the people. Moreover, as is well known, the conservative 
Liberal Democratic party possesses electoral strength in the rural areas and 
so the leadership of the party is particularly attuned to the wishes of legis- 
lators returned by rural constituencies. All of these considerations probably 
influenced the decision of the party to sponsor a controversial bill to com- 
pensate former landlords who had been compelled to sell land at low prices 
during the early years of the Occupation as a part of the land reform pro- 
gram. What particularly upset the former landlords was the fact that during 
the past twenty years a phenomenal rise has taken place in land prices. 
Especially near the big cities, land has appreciated as much as ten thousand 
times. As a matter of fact, the ex-landlords had previously sought relief in 
the courts, but in 1953 the Supreme Court had ruled that the Occupation- 
sponsored land reform program was legal. Subsequently, the ex-landlords 
organized a pressure group known as the Japan League of Farmland Liber- 
ators for the purpose of obtaining favorable legislation. 

These efforts proved to be successful when in late May, with the House 
of Councillors election scheduled in July, the ruling Liberal Democratic 
party passed, over loud Socialist opposition, a bill to give some 1,600,000 
ex-landlords government bonds totalling 145,000 million yen. In order to 
enact this bill, the Diet session had to be extended, a move which the Social- 
ists, who were hostile to the bill, tried to block. It might be mentioned in 
passing that the interplay between the Liberal Democratic party and the 
Socialist party on this bill, as well as other legislation, suggests that on 
domestic matters the two parties have pretty much reached a state of 
accommodation. The Socialists make a show of opposition in order to satisfy 
the labor unions who stand behind them, but their leaders, working behind 
the scenes, usually work out a compromise arrangement with the ruling 
party. The same thing, however, cannot be said of foreign policy issues. 

Whatever beneficial results the farmland bill might have had for the 
Liberal Democratic cause were nullified, partially at least, by developments 
in the Tokyo Metropolitan assembly. There, a scandal, much publicized by 
the press, provoked the wrath of many a voter. The position as Speaker of 
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the 120-member Tokyo Metropolitan assembly is much coveted because of 
certain material benefits for the person who holds it. The Speaker is pro- 
vided with a 20 million yen expense account which is not closely audited, 
plus one trip abroad. Since the post is so lucrative, it is by custom passed 
from one member to another every year, and the competition for election 
to the Speakership is understandably lively. In the spring of 1965, Kojima 
Sadao, the current Speaker and a Liberal Democrat, was indicted for having 
bribed some of his fellow assembly members in order to win election to the 
post. Eventually 14 other Liberal Democrats were also charged either with 
having given or accepted bribes. Suggestions were made in the press that 
the Assembly should dissolve itstlf in view of the scandal. Dissolution, how- 
ever, required, under existing legislation, a unanimous vote of the member- 
ship, and a handful of recalcitrant assemblymen were able to block such a 
move. Fearful that the scandal would hurt its chances in the upcoming 
House of Councillors election, the Liberal Democratic party put through 
the National Diet a special bill, good for one year, which would authorize 
local assemblies to dissolve themselves with a four-fifths vote. 

Meanwhile, a number of Tokyo citizens, angered by the refusal of the 
Assembly to dissolve, formed an organization to recall the Assembly. The 
well-known literary critic, Nakano Yoshio, was named head of the United 
Headquarters for the Recall of the Assembly, and a city-wide movement 
was launched to collect signatures for a recall petition. Volunteer workers — 
stood in front of subway stations and other points where large numbers of 
people congregate and urged voters to sign petitions. By the middle of June 
they had obtained more than 500,000 signatures. This recall movement, 
together with the passage of the special legislation changing the rules for 
dissolution, convinced the assemblymen that it would not be wise to stand 
firm; and on June 14, the Tokyo Metropolitan assembly voted to dissolve, 
action which necessitated an election to be held shortly after the House 
of Councillors election in early July. 

Because of these developments considerable interest was generated in 
the outcome of the House of Councillors election. When the votes were 
counted, it was clear that the scandal had had some effect. The Liberal 
Democrats lost 4 seats, while the Socialists picked up 8 new members, the 
Clean Government party (the political arm of the religious organization, 
the Soka Gakkai) elected 7 additional members, and the Communists 
elected 1 more. The Democratic Socialists lost 2 seats. The election returns 
also revealed that the two Liberal Democratic candidates in the Tokyo 
constituency failed to get elected. Between them they got only 21.8 percent 
of the vote, while the total vote cast for the party in the national constitu- 
ency came to 40.38 percent. 

One development which attracted considerable attention was the election 
of the well-known Communist leader, Nosaka Sanz6, with the largest num- 
ber of votes in the Tokyo constituency. He ran ahead of his ticket because 
he collected 16 percent of the votes in Tokyo, while the 2 communist candi- 
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dates in the national constituency got only 9.7 percent. Some political com- 
mentators attributed Nosaka’s vote to his personal popularity and to Japa- 
nese reaction to the war in Vietnam. 

Despite the gain in the number of seats, the Socialist party in terms of 
the popular vote made virtually no headway. Its share of the popular vote 
was 32.8 percent, precisely the same as it was in 1962. 

Much interest was centered on the strength of the Clean Government 
party because of its phenomenal record of electoral success on previous 
occasions. Although it gained 7 seats, the fact that it failed to win in Aichi, 
Hyogo, and Fukuoka, where it had put up candidates for the first time, sug- 
gested that the party was not always invfacible. Nevertheless, the strong 
showing of the Clean Government party has led to some speculation that 
in the next House of Representatives election, which may occur in 1967, 
the Liberal Democratic party will try to persuade the Clean Government 
party to set up a joint front. Whether the Clean Government party will 
agree to such an arrangement is not known. 

As a result of the July election the composition of the House of Coun- 
cillors was as follows: 


Elected, Pre-Election 
Party 1965 New Strength Strength 

Liberal Democratic 71 140 144 
Socialist 36 73 65 
Clean Government 11 20 13 
Democratic Socialist 3 7 9 
Communist 3 4 3 
Independent 3 5 9 

127 . 249 243 


In general, the results of the 1965 House of Councillors election suggests 
the possibility that in the large cities a multi-party system might be emerg- 
ing. In many cities, the Liberal Democrats won less than 30 percent of the 
vote, while the Socialists appear to have reached a plateau. On the other 
hand, the Clean Government party and the Communists have gained 
strength. 

At least this tendency appears to be present in the Tokyo Municipal 
Assembly elections which followed the voting for the House of Councillors. 
The scandals hurt the Liberal Democrats, who lost 8 seats, while the Social- 
ists gained 14 to become the leading party. The distribution of seats was 
as follows: 


Prior to the 
Party 1965 results election 
Socialist 45 seats 31 
Liberal Democratic 38 46 
Clean Government 23 17 
Communist 9 2 
Democratic Socialist 4 0 
Independent 1 21 


120 117 
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A somewhat different picture emerges when we examine the distribution 
of votes rather than the seats won. Here the Socialist strength remains 
virtually the same: 


% of the vote, % of the vote, 

Party this election previous election 
Socialist 28.0 27.8 
Liberal Democratic 30.2 48.2 
Clean Government 13.3 10.5 
Communist i 10.1 4.5 
Democratic Socialist 6.8 5.2 
Minor 1.6 0.4 
Independent è 10.0 34 
100.0 100.0 


Prior to the July House of Councillors election, the Liberal Democratic 
party issued a policy statement regarding important foreign policy issues. 
The statement touched, among other things, on the Vietnam conflict, 
nuclear weapons, and relations with Communist China. The party’s posi- 
tion on these questions provides a convenient starting point for a discus- 
sion of foreign policy during the course of 1965. 

The Liberal Democratic stand on Vietnam was that the conflict should 
be “evaluated in its entirety and historically.” In April, Shiina Etsusaburo, 
the Foreign Minister, was quoted as saying during an interpellation in the 
National Diet, that the American bombings of north Vietnam were “quite 
natural.” But by August Prime Minister Sato was telling the Diet that, 
while Japan supported the United States in Vietnam because it was fighting 
communism, it did not support the bombing of north Vietnam. In their 
public statements Japanese leaders stressed that they would like to see the 
fighting come to an end, and that they were prepared to help bring that 
about, although they were most vague when it came to specifying just 
what Japan could do in this matter. 

One suspects that the leadership was being influenced by public opinion 
which was either negative or outright hostile toward American policy in 
Vietnam. The mass media and most intellectuals took the position that the 
war in Vietnam was nothing more than unnecessary slaughter of the Viet- 
namese people which was being carried out with American help. Further- 
more, almost everyone expressed the fear of escalation of the present limited 
war into a general conflict. A number of documentary programs carried by 
commercial television stations highlighted the barbaric aspects of the war, 
and one series which had shown a Viet Cong soldier being decapitated by 
South Vietnamese troops had to be stopped because of mounting protests. 

There were other signs of hostility to American policy. In June a group 
of intellectuals, with the support of labor unions, socialists, students and 
religious groups, organized rallies in Tokyo, Osaka, and other cities against 
“United States Aggression in Vietnam.” More than 100,000 persons were 
mobilized and the demonstrations were said to be the largest since the riots 
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of 1960. Another indication was the opposition which developed against 
Dr. Walt Rustow, Chairman of the State Department’s Policy Planning 
Council. He was scheduled to give lectures during his visit in April at 
several leading universities, but they were all cancelled because university 
administrators feared that student demonstrations might result if Rustow 
were to speak. 

In August, the newspaper Asahi published the results of its poll on the 
Vietnam war. One question had to do with the so-called domino theory. 
Respondents were asked whether they thought a Viet Cong victory would 
result in the countries of Asia going communist and whether such a victory 
would have a direct effect on Japan? Seventeen percent replied that the 
countries would go communist, 42 percent said that a Viet Cong victory 
would have no effect, and other replies and “don’t know” made up 41 per- 
cent. Another question asked whether the respondents were in favor of or 
opposed to United States bombing of north Vietnam. Four percent were in 
favor of bombing and 75 percent were opposed. 

It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that the government was sensi- 
tive to the bombing issue. When the Foreign Office learned that long range 
bombers bound for north Vietnam had taken off from Okinawa, the Foreign 
Minister lodged a protest, even though it was acknowledged that the United 
States had the legal right to send bombers from Okinawa under the terms 
of the Mutual Security treaty between the two countries. On the other 
hand, the government not only did not try to stop, but even went so far as 
to help, in the recruitment of Japanese captains and crews to man LST’s 
carrying supplies to Vietnam. Here the official position was that since these 
crew members were being employed by the American government, it did not 
represent Japanese involvement in the Vietnam fighting. 

Stepped up military effort in Vietnam, of course, has increased the im- 
portance of Okinawa as a base of operations. This has, in turn, intensified 
the desire for greater Japanese control over the island. In response to these 
feelings, in August, Prime Minister Sato paid a personal visit to Okinawa, 
becoming the first Japanese Prime Minister to set foot on the island. One 
evening during his visit he was prevented from returning to his hotel after 
a dinner engagement by demonstrators who are believed to have been 
organized by the Okinawan People’s Party, a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, and was forced to spend the night in the United States VIP quarters. 
He was, of course, unable to assure his Okinawan audience that what they 
wanted, namely the transfer of administrative rights from the United States 
to Japan, would be achieved, but he did promise increased Japanese aid. 
Since the United States government is not likely to give up control of 
Okinawa while the fighting continues in Vietnam, the Okinawa issue cannot 
be resolved in the near future. 

Actually Okinawa, Vietnam and related issues are a part of the bigger 
problem of Japan’s attitude toward its own defense. The Liberal Demo- 
cratic party statement cited earlier took the position that “Japan has no 
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need, nor should it attempt, to develop any nuclear weapons itself.” This 
was because the “present war deterrent held by the United States in its 
nuclear potential will be adequate for maintaining peace in Asia.” 

There is no question that Japan possesses the technological knowledge 
to develop nuclear weapons and build delivery systems, as is evidenced by 
the advanced state of rocket research being carried out by the Institute of 
Space and Aeronautical Science of the University of Tokyo. Japan has the 
capacity to become a nuclear power, but so far has refrained from doing so 
because of historical and other reasons. Basically it hinges on the fact that 
the Japanese have not been able to arrive at a national consensus on the 
defense question. 

This was highlighted by the controversy over the so-called “Three Arrows 
Study.” In February, Okada Haruo, a Socialist member of the Diet, stated 
at a meeting of the Budget Committee of the House of Representatives 
that he had in his possession secret documents, known as the “Three 
Arrows Study,” which, he charged, showed that the Self-defense forces 
were planning to set up a military government in the event of a war. It 
appears that the Defense agency had set up a hypothetical situation and 
had studied what should be Japan’s response to it. The hypothetical situ- 
ation involved the sudden invasion of South Korea by North Korean air 
and land forces, supported by Communist Chinese aircraft. In Japan, ac- 
cording to the plan, the government would issue an emergency declaration 
and the Prime Minister would address the nation over TV and radio: “Our 
country is now faced with the danger of direct aggression by Communist 
forces. I appeal to all my fellow countrymen to rise for the defense of our 
fatherland.” The study apparently also called for the emergency mobiliza- 
tion of the Self-defense forces for national defense and internal security. 

That Prime Minister Sato was obviously unaware of the existence of such 
a study, was indicated by his response to Mr. Okada’s disclosure. He rose 
during the committee meeting and stated: “This sort of thing most cer- 
tainly cannot be permitted. As a member of the Japanese nation I am in- 
deed distressed. It is a grave matter that this should have been done without 
the knowledge of the government.” The Socialists charged that the study 
violated the principle of civilian control of the Self Defense forces and 
demanded the release of all the documents and the punishment of those 
who had been responsible for it. Later the government, despite the Prime 
Minister’s initial response, took the position that the Self Defense forces 
had the right to make hypothetical studies, and what was wrong was not 
that such studies had been made, but that they had not been kept secret. 
The Liberal Democrats called for more stringent laws to prevent the dis- 
closure of state secrets. 

The Liberal Democratic and Socialist parties wrangled for months over 
the “Three Arrows Study.” Since the Socialists lacked the votes, they were 
unable to force a showdown in the Diet, and in the end they agreed to turn 
the matter over to a special legislative committee, which promptly buried 
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the whole matter. The controversy did, however, have one practical effect. 
The request of the Defense Agency, currently under the Office of the Prime 
Minister, to be elevated to a full-fledged Ministry had to be postponed. 

Meanwhile, the buildup of the armed forces is proceeding slowly. It was 
disclosed in June that the United States had offered Nike missiles and jet 
training planes in exchange for Japanese trucks, jeeps and other military 
equipment for use in Vietnam. The Japanese government, however, was not 
ready to accept the offer because it was reluctant to see Japanese materials 
used in the Vietnam war. It would appear in any case that the problem is 
less material than manpower. The Self dgfense forces have not been able 
to bring their units up to authorized strength for the simple reason that not 
many young men want to join, despite a vigorous recruitment program. 
What is needed is a probing public debate on the whole problem of national 
defense, but so far the ruling conservative party has made no attempt to 
get such a debate started. In the meantime, Japan must continue to depend ` 
on the American nuclear umbrella for its defense. 

Dependence on America has its drawbacks, an example of which would 
be relations with Communist China. The Liberal Democratic policy state- 
ment took the position that the problem of establishing normal political 
relations with Communist China “needs no immediate solution nor should 
it be solved hastily.” For years Japanese policy has been to “separate eco- 
nomics from politics.” That is, Japan recognizes the Taiwan government, 
but at the same time it has cultural and economic relations with the Com- 
munist regime. Not only do cultural and trade missions come and go be- 
tween the two countries, but there is even a travel agency established spe- 
cifically for the purpose of arranging tours to Communist China. In 1965, 
Japan’s trade with Communist China came to about 2 percent of its total 
trade, and trade through so-called “friendly firms” has been increasing. The 
difficulties of doing business with Peking, however, were pointed up by two 
incidents involving the projected sale of a Vinylon plant and a large 
freighter. Contracts for both of these were virtually signed, but in the end 
they were cancelled by the Chinese. Peking was not prepared to pay cash 
and insisted that the sale be financed by a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, a government agency. Years ago when Yoshida was Prime Minister, 
he had sent a letter to Chiang Kai-shek promising that exporters would not 
be allowed to use Export-Import loans to finance deferred payment exports 
to Red China. Government spokesmen made conflicting statements as to 
whether the Sato cabinet was bound by the Yoshida letter, but in any case 
no loan was forthcoming from the Export-Import Bank. Angered by this, 
the Peking government refused to go through with the purchase. It is clear 
that economics cannot always be separated from politics when one does 
business with Communist China. 

China’s successful testing of another nuclear bomb in May did not appear 
to have any visible repercussions in Japan. Aside from the Japan Council 
against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, controlled by the pro-Peking Jap- 
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anese Communist party, which defended the test as unavoidable for the 
defense of Communist China, everyone deplored the Chinese action. 

The growing military potential of Communist China as evidenced by nu- 
clear testing, however, appears to have had some effect on relations between 
Japan and South Korea. Intermittent attempts had been made over the 
years to adjust the mutually antagonistic relations which had come to 
characterize these two countries. In January, talks were begun in earnest 
between the diplomatic representatives and continued into the spring. The 
resolution of the touchy fisheries dispute, resulting in the abolition of the 
so-called Rhee line, paved the way for a treaty, which was signed on June 
22. Opposition to the treaty d&veloped in both countries. In Japan the 
business community welcomed it, but the Socialists opposed it on several 
grounds. According to the Socialists the treaty would impede the unifica- 
tion of North and South Korea, but even more important they feared that 
the treaty was a prelude to an anti-communist alliance among Taiwan, 
South Korea and Japan. The ratification of the treaty was delayed until 
November when it was passed despite attempts by the Socialists to block it 
by resorting to violence in the Diet. 

We can return to Matsuoka’s prophecy. Japan has indeed made a come- 
back; but the nation today is greatly different from what it was in Matsu- 
oka’s days. What divides the two Japans is the trauma of defeat, an event 
so shattering that it continues to influence the thinking and feelings of 
many people. The war was in part the result of Japan’s ambition to become 
a great world power, and the consequences of these ambitions have com- 
pelled the Japanese to suppress thoughts about Japan’s proper role in world 
politics. Instead they have poured their energies into the pursuit of an afflu- 
ent life. 

Success in economic growth, however, is bound to compel a refocussing 
of national goals, if for no other reason than the fact that Japan’s economic 
future is dependent on concomitant growth in foreign trade. But before 
national consensus on defense and foreign policy issues can be achieved, 
there will need to be a prolonged period of searching political debate. What 
little debate that has occurred in the past has been preoccupied with the 
issues of dependence on the United States. Perhaps this was inevitable in 
a bipolar world. But that phase of world politics is coming to a close. With 
the emergence of a multi-polar world, the bargaining power of small nations 
like Japan will be enhanced. This alone should provide an incentive for a 
more reasoned debate on foreign policy matters. Needless to say, the out- 
come of such a debate will affect the future course of politics in Asia. 


NOBUTAKA IKE, who has just returned from a year in Japan, is Professor of Political 
Science at Stanford University. 


VIETNAM AND POLITICS IN TAIWAN 


JOYCE K. KALLGREN 





The developments relative to Taiwan in 1965 contain one ele- 
ment of supreme irony. In a year when the “two China” alternative was 
clearly a spectre in United Nations debate and when there was considerable 
evidence of maturation in a Nationalist c6mmitment to the future of the 
island, the Vietnam crisis offered renewed hope to those seeking to invig- 
orate the mainland return philosophy. In recent years, the Nationalists 
have been realistic in emphasizing that their opportunity will come within 
the context of a larger international confrontation. Could the Vietnam 
crisis be such a confrontation? Last year, the United States, the People’s 
Republic of China, and the South Vietnamese government were cautious 
in their relations with Taiwan and thus kept Nationalist China a relative 
observer to the struggle. The Vietnam crisis, however, will serve to rein- 
force those factions on Taiwan who oppose the mounting costs of an on- 
going modernization program on the island, and in the future may lead the 
Nationalists to a more direct participation in the Southeast Asian crisis. 

A resolution of the status of Taiwan is among the most difficult prob- 
lems in international affairs. The “two China” alternative has been seen 
largely at the level of state-to-state relations where both Chinas have pre- 
cluded its adoption. In 1965 the policy assumed importance in the United 
Nations General Assembly debate. Through political negotiations, plus the 
intransigeance of the People’s Republic of China, the Nationalists retained 
the Chinese seat in an extraordinarily close vote. The Kuomintang analyze 
their future as intimately related to the African states’ vote and recognize 
the difficulties that beset their cause, especially by virtue of the increased 
political prestige of the Communist Chinese resulting from nuclear develop- 
ments. For the present, the Nationalists continue to restate their claims, 
expand emphasis upon the technical aid program in Africa, and begin to 
downgrade the importance of United Nations membership in preparation 
for possible ejection or withdrawal. Whether or not the General Assembly 
will ultimately opt for some form of a “two China” policy is not clear, nor 
should the response of the Nationalist government if confronted with a 
United Nations decision be assumed, since there is ample evidence that the 
government is not a total prisoner of its philosophy. The final decision will 
take into account the importance of UN membership, the relative posi- 
tions of the Nationalists and the Communists, and the domestic situation 
on Taiwan. 

For the present, the important dangers posed by the publicly-maintained 
Nationalist position on “two Chinas” are these: first, there are the potential 
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consequences to specific military programs that the government routinely 
supports; secondly, there are potential repercussions in those internal pol- 
icies derived from the commitment to return to the mainland. With regard 
to military activities, the Nationalist government supervises an ongoing 
program of guerrilla operations on the mainland designed to foment unrest 
and sabotage. It also gives continual support for remnant Chinese forces 
in Burma (more for their symbolic than for their military value). The 
Nationalists routinely headline any military encounters with the People’s 
Republic of China? and continue a program of mainland overflights. They 
encourage defection from Communist military units and occasionally report 
success. All of these activitie$ are designed to give substance to their ulti- 
mate goal of a return. 

Obvious difficulties preclude more aggressive and more effective actions. 
In addition to the overwhelming Communist military strength specifically 
deployed in the provinces facing Taiwan, there is the presence of the Amer- 
ican Seventh Fleet patrolling the Taiwan straits and the United States- 
Republic of China agreements which provide military assistance for de- 
fensive purposes only and require mutual consultation prior to any altera- 
tions in the agreement. Thus the Nationalists consistently maintain that 
their guerrilla operations are not financed through Mutual Assistance funds 
(though the recent India-Pakistan clashes illustrate the difficulties of plac- 
ing effective restrictions upon the uses of military equipment). The Amer- 
ican policy of limiting aid to military items essentially defensive in nature 
is a more effective restraint. The Chinese air force therefore received F105 
fighter planes in 1965 to replace the older F86’s but their bombers and 
transports remain antiquated. 

Against this background of military preparedness, the Nationalist govern- 
ment is at once circumspect about the necessity for an American participa- 
tion in Nationalist plans and yet vigorously aggressive in interpreting 
international events. For example, Chiang Ching-kuo, Defense Minister, 
specifically disclaimed the Nationalist intention to start a large-scale war or 
to involve American troops.” At the same time, a continuing thread in 
Nationalist statements, specifically in those of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
is the necessity to meet the challenge in Vietnam, and the potentially dan- 
gerous consequences of Communist Chinese domination of Southeast Asia. 
Other Chinese statements indicated support for an air strike on mainland 
China’s nuclear installations. A public tie between Nationalist power and 
Vietnam was rather clearly implied by a proposal of Senator Dirksen, who 
called for an increase of one hundred million dollars in the foreign aid bill 
to modernize the Nationalist military establishment. The proposal was 


1 For the Taiwan account see Chung-yang Juh-pao (Central News Daily) hereafter 
CY, Nov. 15, 1965, p. 1. For the mainland account see Peking Review, Nov. 19, 1965, p. 1. 

2 CY, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 1. 

3 Madame Chiang’s trip is well reported in Taiwan papers. For various discussions on 
the Vietnamese issues, see CY, Aug. 25, Aug. 27, Sept. 8, 1965, all on p. 1. 
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withdrawn when State and Defense representatives assured him that if 
Nationalist forces were used in Vietnam they would be suitably equipped. 
As the Vietnam struggle mounts, the connection between Vietnam and the 
Nationalist military may well be tempting. 

The Vietnam struggle had other implications for Nationalist Chinese 
foreign policy in 1965. Nationalist leaders engaged in discussion with South 
Vietnamese Premier Cao Ky about the types of aid that Taiwan might pro- 
vide. No military participation was involved but the Nationalists com- 
mitted themselves to the provision of technical assistance and the South 
Vietnamese military have indicated an interest in the psychological war- 
fare programs developed on Taiwan. Througifout the year, the Kuomintang 
pursued its goal of establishing an effective anti-communist alliance, spe- 
cifically involving the South Koreans, the Philippines, Taiwan and South 
Vietnam. The need for American participation is obvious and apparently 
has yet to be obtained. In 1965, an additional reason for seeking inter- 
national support and commitment from Asian neighbors may well have 
been to hedge against the possibility of an unfavorable decision within the 
United Nations. 

The Kuomintang has always recognized that an independent Formosa 
movement is a threat both to the political hegemony of the mainlanders 
and to the validity of Nationalist claims to represent China. Last year they 
achieved a notable victory that weakened any such claim. For some years, 
two Formosan exile groups, operating in Japan, have tried to keep alive 
a Formosan independence movement and a shadow government. The older 
of these groups was headed by Thomas Liao (Liao Wen-i). In 1965, after 
extensive negotiations, the Nationalists induced Liao to return to Taiwan, 
eschew all separatist programs and call for unity against the mainland. His 
subsequent statements from Taiwan and the propaganda uses made of his 
“change of heart” have done much to weaken the Formosan case. 

Undoubtedly, Liao’s return is not solely explained by the wish to see his 
aged mother nor his desire to recover extensive land holdings confiscated 
by the government. Certainly his defection surprised his remaining sup- 
porters and left the group leaderless. Shortly after Liao’s return, Mr. Rich- 
ard Koo, newly elected president of the Formosan Association, the second 
emigre organization, visited the United States and apparently received little 
support, Internally the Nationalist exact a heavy penalty from those con- 
victed of supporting independence activities. In April it was announced 
that Professor Peng Ming-min of National Taiwan University had received 
an eight year prison sentence for his alleged activities in support of For- 
mosan independence. Though the sentence is obviously severe for Professor 
Peng, it is modest if treason were really the issue. Here, as in a number of 
other cases, the trial and sentence are designed to underscore the govern- 
ment’s determination to curtail any activities that cast doubt upon the 
Nationalist legitimacy more as a matter of politics than as punishment for 
betrayal. 
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An important byproduct of the Nationalist claim of representation is the 
preservation of Kuomintang hegemony in what is effectively a one party 
state. Given the age of the top leaders of the government and the party, the 
Nationalists (as well as their mainland opponents) have the problem of 
political succession. In Taiwan there is infinitely less discussion of the topic 
although perhaps no less concern. In view of the rigidity of the governmental 
and party structure, cues as to change in political strength are elusive and 
difficult to quantify, but in 1965 there was one major and definitive change. 

Underneath the omnipresence of Chiang Kai-shek there have long been 
power groups emerging whose influence could be expected to grow as 
Chiang aged and receded futher from effective political control. The two 
major forces were those of the General’s eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, and 
the Generalissimo’s long-time colleague, Ch’en Cheng. In recent years the 
balance, despite outward appearances, has been moving in Chiang Ching- 
kuo’s direction. The contest ended last March with the death of Che’en 
Cheng, though his virtual elimination from real power had been signaled 
in the January 13th appointment of Chiang Ching-kuo as Minister of 
Defense (aging Yu Ta-wei remains in the Cabinet as Minister without 
Portfolio). Other new appointments announced simultaneously with that of 
Chiang, namely the appointment of well-regarded K. T. Li as Minister of 
Economic Affairs and that of Yen Chen-hsing as Minister of Education, 
reinforced Chiang’s strength. 

Since Chiang is comparatively unknown in the United States, and has 
certainly been the center of controversy in the past, it was not surprising 
that he should visit the United States. In September he arrived for a series 
of meetings that included discussion with military and intelligence officials 
in Washington as well as an appointment with President Johnson. The 
official Taiwanese press thought the trip had served to dispel the image of 
Chiang Ching-kuo as a stranger and to reinforce the feeling of identity of 
interest between China and the United States. Despite the rise of Ching- 
kuo it seems unlikely that he will be elected Vice-President in next year’s 
election. His father is already being urged to run again for office, but the 
most likely decision in connection with the Vice-Presidency is the selection 
of an older political figure. Such a decision would be an interim one, leav- 
ing open the question of reconciling the political situation upon the death 
of Chiang himself. 

The realism of Nationalist interest and planning for the future of Tai- 
wan was clearly demonstrated throughout the past year. The overt expla- 
nation for such a program is to demonstrate the skill that would be de- 
voted to Chinese mainland reconstruction after a successful campaign. In 
fact, Taiwanese developments do suggest considerable Nationalist ability 
and progress. Their application to the mainland is another matter. 

The Kuomintang modernization efforts started with two important ad- 
vantages, specifically, a large pool of technical talent often in short supply 
in a developing country and the willingness of a foreign power to invest 
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‘major amounts of aid. On June 30, 1965 the formal aid program ended.* 
Though the Nationalist government may not be as sanguine as its Amer- 
ican counterpart about the future problems of the island, Taiwan has 
moved with considerable success along a number of fronts, specifically 
agricultural production and ownership, effective industrialization, and the 
creation of a climate favorable to foreign investors. On the last point, much 
of Taiwan’s future will depend. In 1965, the Nationalists sought foreign 
loans and expanded trade, for example in the Sino-Japanese agreement of 
September 23rd, and the Australian-Republic of China $5.5 million con- 
tract for trade. The government also implemented a long overdue program 
to encourage and develop technical skills on the island through the creation 
of academic centers in the field of physics, chemistry, biology, mathematics 
and engineering research. The Nationalists revealed extensive planning for 
Taiwan’s economic future that took cognizance of the changed circum- 
stances resulting from the end of American economic aid. Both the National 
Nine Point Economic Program of May and the Taiwan Ten Year Program 
of August call for increased productivity, and a vigorous economic program 
to continue Taiwan’s growth. 

As industrialization has proceeded, the government has been deficient in 
planning and financing for welfare needs. Though the industrial hazards 
for individuals and families have grown, the Kuomintang has used financial 
limitations as an explanation for its modest programs. In March of last 
year, the government started large-scale planning for a number of social 
problems such as housing, employment and welfare services. Later in the 
year, the provincial governmient announced an impressive program in indus- 
trial safety. In addition, the government decided to supplement very low 
government pay levels through the provision of extra bonuses. But such 
programs are very susceptible to the “guns and butter” dilemma. 

The practicality that has characterized much of Taiwan’s economic de- 
velopment in recent years would suggest that the government is prepared 
to carry through its planning on a realistic basis. Other indicators in 1965 
reinforce the impression that the government is carefully balancing cur- 
rent demands with its long range hopes. Exit and entrance visa procedures 
have been simplified to aid Taiwan’s tourist trade. The press is finally 
editorializing about the desirability of scholarly research dealing with the 
mainland (such study has been underway for some years). Much of the 
economic planning on Taiwan has been done without fear of compromising 
the political position that “return” is inevitable. The rising standard of 
income on Taiwan, second only to Japan, is testimony to growth. In 1966, 
as the tasks of financing social welfare become clear, the government will 
face another turning point. 

Many of the events of 1965 would augur for reasonableness and modera- 


4For contemporary account see New York Times, July 1, 1965, p. 1 and the Wall 
Street Journal, Aug. 2, 1965, p. 1. 
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tion and hence an optimistic appraisal of the New Year. But the current 
of leadership statements about Vietnam and nuclear development may well 
reflect the expectation that the Vietnam crisis offers the last opportunity 
for the mainlanders now in exile. If such an expectation is translated into 
policy, domestic achievements may be jeopardized or curtailed precisely 
at the moment when progress on Taiwan would give a more positive impres- 
sion within the United Nations. It would be a tragedy for Taiwan if the 
illusion of a mainland return compromised the potential of the island. 
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KOREA IN THE YEAR OF ULSA 


C. |. EUGENE KIM 


The year 1965 is the year of Ulsa in the Korean cyclical cal- 
endar. The wheel of life makes one complete circle every 60 years in the 
progression of time. Each year is thus a repetition of the year which oc- 
curred 60 years earlier. It was this cyclical fotion of time, compounded by 
the impending normalization of relations with Japan, that reminded 
Koreans of the Ulsa year of 1905, the year when Yi dynasty Korea became 
a Japanese protectorate. That, too, was the year when Syngman Rhee, now 
dead, launched his political career as the foremost anti-Japanese figure in 
modern Korean history.1 Was 1965 to be another 1905 for Korea? 

It is, indeed, paradoxical that, in this age when the concepts of progress 
and modernization have held such sway over the minds of Koreans,’ this 
cyclical notion from the cultural past still receives major attention. 

The Pak Chong-hi government in the South represents a new Korea in 
its emphasis on “stubborn dedication to work,” 3? as does the Kim Il-sõng 
government in the North in its mass mobilization under a totally “planned” 
economy. The methods of dedication to work in the South and the North 
are different. North Korea is an ideologically-motivated communist coun- 
try, whereas South Korea is a country largely without an ideology, or per- 
haps one should say, a country operating mainly along pragmatic lines, via 
trial and error, within a framework that still contains substantive elements 
of traditional authoritarianism. 

South Korea’s “anti-ism” characterized best the mood of the country in 
1965. It is this “anti-ism,” which has made Korea such a willing partner 
of the United States in Vietnam.* This “anti-ism” was also plainly revealed 
when the Pak Chong-hi government, in institutional terms and via official 
pronouncements, committed itself to democracy and yet proved resolute 
and unyielding in pursuit of its policy goals. Chief among these was normal- 
ization of relations with Japan. A formal treaty and four agreements were 
finally initialled on June 22. Fourteen years of intermittent negotiations 
were thus brought to a close. 


1 Syngman Rhee died in exile in Hawaii on July 19, 1965. New York Times, July 20, 
1965. 

2 A modernization conference was held in Seoul in June 1965 with the participants 
from nine countries of Asia, Europe and the Americas. For the programs in detail, see 
Newsletter of the Association for Asian Studies, XI:1 (Oct. 1965), 30-32. 

3 The 1965 New Year’s Address of President Pak. 

4 The first element of a 15,000 man Korean division as authorized by the Aug. 1965 
special session of the National Assembly reached Vietnam in Oct. 1965. Kalamazoo 
Gazette, Oct. 10, 1965. 
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The formal treaty on basic relations was designed to “liquidate” the dis- 
honorable relations of the past between the two countries and establish a 
new diplomatic and consular relationship. The four agreements and related 
minutes dealt with property claims and economic cooperation, fishery prob- 
lems, the legal status and treatment of Korean nationals residing in Japan, 
and return of cultural assets specified as having been “illegally and im- 
properly” taken to Japan. 

Settlement of the property claims issue required Japan to pay to “the 
only legal government of the Republic of Korea” $300 million in goods and 
services over a ten year period. Japan also promised $200 million in low 
interest loans (at an annual interest rate of 3.5 percent, repayable over 20 
years after a seven year grace period). The fishery agreements, the most 
detailed and the longest, set “the 12 nautical miles from the base line along 
its coasts” as the area of each country’s exclusive jurisdiction. It also estab- 
lished a Korea-Japan Joint Fisheries Commission to enforce the details of 
conservation in the joint fishing areas and to alleviate disputes in fishery, 
which might arise because of the geographical proximity of the two coun- 
tries. By terms of the agreements, some 600,000 Korean nationals who have 
resided in Japan since before the close of World War II on August 15, 
1945, and their second and third generation descendants, are to enjoy fully 
the rights of any permanent residents in Japan. Lastly, in the agreements 
concerning delivery of cultural assets and cultural cooperation, the Jap- 
anese government agreed to return within six months after the effectuation 
of the agreement, the cultural assets listed in the accompanying document.® 

These agreements left a number of matters unsettled. The controversial 
Peace Line was not mentioned anywhere in the agreements, but it is obvious 
that the Peace Line as such was not recognized by the contracting parties. 
The Fisheries Agreements made such a line between Korea and Japan void. 
Japan’s territorial claims over Tokto Island were not mentioned in the 
agreements. Altogether, thirteen documents have not yet been signed be- 
cause of remaining disagreements. The unsettled questions, however, are 
not limited to these documents. They are also deeply rooted in the history 
of the two nations and in the very nature of Korean politics itself. 

A special session of the National Assembly was called on July 29, and 
on August 14, one day before the twentieth anniversary of Liberation, all 
the documents were rammed through the National Assembly for ratification 
by the ruling Democratic-Republican Party. At the time of ratification, all 
111 of the Democratic-Republican members of the National Assembly were 
present, and each voted for ratification, with one abstention. No opposition 
party members were present as they had previously turned in their resigna- 
tions to the Assembly as a protest against the treaty. 


5 The official version of the formal treaty and the various agreements were carried 
in Hankuk Sosik (News from Korea), 58 (1965). Hankuk Sosik is an official publica- 
tion of the Republic of Korea, published by Korea Information Service, Inc., Seoul, 
Korea. An English summary of it is found in Republic of Korea, Ministry of Public 
Information, Korean Information, Foreign Publicity Material Series No. 3, July 7, 1965. 
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The opposition was violent and varied in its methods. Assembly opposi- 
tion temporarily produced unity between the Civil Rule and the Democratic 
parties, with a new party being created, Minjung-dang (People’s Party). 
The minority status of the opposition made it impossible for them to block 
treaty ratification. 

From the outset the Minjung-dang bore the old lines of political cleav- 
age within it. The factions in the party were not able to agree on how best 
to oppose the government and to block the ratification proceedings. Ma- 
dame Pak Sun-ch’on and her Democratic party majority faction took a 
moderate position and envisioned a parliamentary opposition; Yun Bo-son 
and his Civil Rule party minority faction favored more radical means. Yun 
strongly insisted on quitting the Assembly in protest, and this resulted in 
the resignation of the 56 opposition members. The Democratic-Republican 
majority in the Assembly, however, refused to accept the resignations, and 
the moderate wing of the opposition returned to their Assembly posts later. 

This in-fighting within the opposition party leaders was never at the 
rational and constructive level. It eventually became a contest for leader- 
ship within the party between the two factions. The dispute over the role 
of opposition camouflaged the real contest for power.’ The ultimate failure 
to block the ratification and the return of the moderates to the Assembly 
bred more animosities with the new party. An editorial in one of the leading 
Seoul newspapers stated that the opposition political leaders never learned 
the lessons of history. ““Wasn’t Pak elected President in 1963 only with 
46.7 percent of the votes cast against Yun’s 45.1 percent of the votes be- 
cause the opposition took too long in presenting a united front and was too 
late in agreeing on that one candidate who should oppose Pak?” § 

It was through the mass media and in the street that the opposition was 
most vociferous, and it was here that the opposition was strongly supported 
by the alienated students and intellectuals. There was a talk of another 
coup, and indeed, a coup by a dissident military officer group was un- 
covered.® 

The opposition centered its attention upon “the underhanded method” 
of normalization negotiations. It was not against normalization, but against 
the timing. It was suspicious of a government which was bringing 14 years 
of negotiations to a final conclusion “so rapidly,” and with such military 
efficiency. It feared possible Japanese economic exploitation of the country, 
and certainly it articulated the deep-rooted distrust of Japan among many 
Korean people.” 

In a survey conducted among a representative sample of 1,468 university 


6 Dong-a Ilbo, Aug. 11, 1965. 

T Ibid., July 20, 1965. 

8C. I. Eugene Kim, “Significance of the 1963 Korean Elections,” Asian Survey, IV:3 
(Mar. 1964), 765—773. See also Dong-a Ilbo, Aug. 21, 1905. 

9 Dong-a Ilbo, May 10, 1965. 

10 Reference to this in the New York Times is of interest. New York Times, Aug. 1, 
1965, p. 54. 
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students from ten universities in Seoul, the respondents showed the follow- 
ing responses to the question: “What reasons would you give for the Anti- 
Normalization student demonstrations of March 23, 1964?” Thirty-one 
percent said the demonstrations were motivated by fear that Korea would 
be subjected again to Japan’s economic and political exploitation; 20 per- 
cent said it was because of distrust of the present regime; 15 percent be- 
cause of the distasteful method of negotiations; 13 percent because of 
opposition to the removal of the Peace line.1! 

The Pak government was indeed taking a calculated risk. It had support 
from the American government” and a significant following among the 
powerful Korean military forces of about 600,000 men, plus the loyalty of 
its own ruling party which had a clear majority in the National Assembly. 
Perhaps, more important still for Pak’s cause was a divided public which 
placed the government in a somewhat favorable position both in an overall 
evaluation and concerning the government’s effort to normalize relations 
with Japan. The government did well in foreign affairs in a survey con- 
ducted by Dong-a Ilbo in December 1964, and specifically on the Korea- 
Japan rapprochement question. Forty-five percent of the respondents 
favored normalization of relations with Japan, while 28 percent were op- 
posed. Another 28 percent did not express an opinion either in favor of or 
in opposition to the normalization talks.1% 

Rapprochement was a calculated risk in another sense. Substantial gains 
in the economy had to be made if the Pak government were to show any 
viability in the eyes of the people. The price index was 225.4 in 1965 as 
compared with 100.0 in 1960. The average wage doubled in 1960 to 1965 
period, but the price of rice in the same period tripled.1* This inflationary 
tendency was felt more severely as people were mobilized for moderniza- 
tion and hence subjected increasingly to the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. 

This economically negative evaluation was despite the fact that the gov- 
ernment had been engineering a steady economic growth. The G.N.P. 
growth from 1960 to 1961 was at 4.8 percent. It has been increasing stead- 
ily since, and it has reached a rate of 6.5 to 7.0 percent.1® The rice crop 
this year was also reported to be excellent. 

The Pak government faced serious economic problems despite progress 


11 Sungmyong Women’s University, Research Office of Educational Psychology, 
“3.24 Tangsi ui Taehaksang ui Chongch ‘i Uisik (Political Awareness of University 
Students at the Time of March 24, 1964 Demonstrations) ,” Sae Kyoyuk (The New 
Education), 120 (Oct. 1964), 39-45. See also the special issues of Sassangge in 1964 
and 1965 on the normalization issues. All the articles carried in these issues spoke 
against the normalization. 

12See in particular, Kim Pyong-hoon, “Korean-Japan Rapprochement,” Korean 
Affairs, 1V:1 (May 1965), 15. 

13 The results of this survey were carried on the Jan. 11—14, 1965 issues of the 
Dong-a Ilbo. 

14 Computed on the basis of the figures given in Dong-a Ilbo, Aug. 14, 1965. 

15 Computed on the basis of figures given in the Korean Statistical Yearbook (1965), 
50-51. 
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on some fronts. Given the growing population pressure and unemployment 
plus inflation, savings for capital expansion were difficult, although the 
pattern of communist economic regimentation as in the North remained 
unthinkable. American aid had rapidly dwindled since 1960, and it was 
now about $71 million, less than one half of the amount of 1960.16 In the 
final analysis, a choice had to be made between a bold program of economic 
development that would encompass these problems, or an essentially lais- 
sez faire policy. In this setting, rapprochement meant dividing the country 
to some extent and providing the opposition with an attractive issue. 

The Pak government’s vigorous pursuit of this rapprochement in 1965 
had an element of political expediency. The year 1966 is set for the begin- 
ning of the second Five Year Plan since Pak came to power (via the May 
1961 coup). It calls for a seven percent annual growth rate in G.N.P. The 
government would like to have all preparations ready to launch this Plan 
successfully. Moreover, 1967 is the year for the second general election 
under the present Constitution. Pak and his government party would ben- 
efit from a longer “cooling-off period” after the conclusion of the rap- 
prochement. 

How successful will the Pak government be in unifying the nation and 
in affecting normalization of relations with Japan efficiently and meaning- 
fully? The future of the Pak government is uncertain. That government 
has taken some harsh political steps up to date. It has not only excluded 
decision-making, but it has also silenced them in the main. Particularly 
severe have been the policies followed in repressing dissident student and 
intellectual elements.1” 

Relations between Korea and Japan have long been partially emotional 
in character, and the two peoples have proven to be highly ethnocentric 
in their dealings with each other. A number of misunderstandings and un- 
pleasant incidents may occur which could remind Koreans of similar 
incidents leading to the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910. Already 
there is a campaign against Japanese goods in South Korea. The need for 
mutual candor and understanding is very high. 

Preoccupied with these immediate problems in the year of Ulsa, South 
Koreans tended generally to overlook the problem of unification. In con- 
trast, North Korea, as before, made unification of the nation a critical 
issue. “We must meet our production goals, because in this way we can 
liberate our brothers in the South.” “Let us meet the production goals of 
the Seven Year Plan and help our brothers in the South.” “Remember the 
year of Ulsa of 1905; renounce the traitors in the South.” These and other 
exhortations and pronouncements were everyday occurrences in the North 


16 Chosen Hbo, Jan. 16, 1965. 

17 Dong-a Ilbo, Aug. 25, 1965. 

18 Min Byong-ki, however, emphasized the need for unification of South and North 
Korea in his “Basic Posture of the Korean Foreign Policy,” Korean Affairs, IV:1 
(May 1965), 1—7. 
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Korean official newspaper, Nodong Sinmun (Workers’ News). As a matter 
of fact, the unification goal has been made such an obsession by the com- 
munists that one wonders whether the Kim II-séng regime may seek to 
effectuate unification (on the Vietnam basis) to legitimize its claim to in- 
fallibility. Kim Il-söng seemed to imply in his lecture of April 14 in Indo- 
nesia on “Socialist Construction of DPRK and South Korean Revolution,” 
that the route to unification lay in bellicose actions of subversion and the 
forceful overthrow of the South Korean government.!® 

In the widely publicized letter of January 8, 1965, which Kim Tl-sõng 
sent to the President of thegKorean Affairs Institute (Washington, D.C.), 
he stressed unification through negotiations between North and South 
“without outside interference.” It will not come through “supervision of 
the elections by neutral nations” as was maintained in the earlier period.” 
This change of attitude occurring since 1960 seems to signify a new mood 
of confidence—and new tactics among the North Korean leadership. 

North Korea has been making steady economic progress and the Seven 
Year Plan (1961-67) calls for an optimum G.N.P. growth of more than 
10 percent annually.*! Kim Il-séng has become the undisputed leader of 
the regime, and his disciplined party machine controls the entire structure 
of the country. Given the economic and political problems of the South and 
the fact that they are openly discussed, together with the quest for identity 
that is now underway. Northern propaganda has many targets.” “There are 
a great number of alienated South Koreans who should be looking to North 
Korea as a saviour and pointing at the progress which North Korea has 
made.” “North Korea is rich and happy.” “South Korea is wretched and 
poor.” “The source of the difference here is that North Korea is of Koreans 
whereas South Korea is of Americans.” l 

This mood of confidence is also shown in various foreign advances which 
North Korea has made. Kim’s trip to Indonesia in April was unprecedented. 
The UAR, Algeria, Mali, Guinea, and Cambodia were visited in November 
and December of 1964 by Ch’oe Yong-gon, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly, and his trip was followed by another trip 
through Africa by Vice Foreign Minister Kim Tae-hui, a special envoy of 
Kim Il-söng. At the same time, North Korea has been frequented by 
foreign government representatives and trade missions. North Korea at this 
point has largely overcome the destruction of the Korean War and more 


19 Chosen Shiryo, 48 (May 1965), 9-33. 

20 Soon Sung Cho, “The Politics of North Korea’s Unification Policies.” Paper pre- 
sented at the Midwest Conference on Asian Affairs in Oct. 1965. 

21 The author’s own estimate. See also Joungwon Alexander Kim, “The ‘Peak of 
Socialism’ in North Korea: The Five and Seven Year Plans,” Asian Survey, V:5 (May 
1965), 68-69. So Nam-won points out incredibility of North Korean statistics in 
“Pukhan Kvongje T’ongge ui Hoku (Falsification of North Korean Economic Statis- 
tics) ,” Sin Dong-a, 12 (Aug. 1965), 104-111. 

22 Chong-Sik Lee, “Korea: Troubles in a Divided State,” Asian Survey, V:1 (Jan. 
1965), 31. 
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or less independently has engineered its own militaristic industrialism.?? 

North Korea, however, is not without its own deep problems. Ideo- 
logically motivated industrialization and the collectivization practiced by 
the communist regime of North Korea have resulted in rapid economic 
progress in many fields, but this progress has undoubtedly been at the sac- 
rifice of quality and durability, of proper coordination of the various sectors 
of the economy, and without properly trained personnel.” The result is a 
constant problem of repair and inefficiency. Relentless pressure for mobili- 
` zation of human capital for greater production and longer hours of work 
on the one hand is countered by the overall inefficiency and lack of bold 
innovation on the other.”® 

In the year of Ulsa, the Kim regime also showed a growing fear of politi- 
cal isolation, situated as it is in the corner of the world. This isolation was 
particularly felt as the state was faced with a growing need for foreign 
trade. North Korea is a small country in area and in the number of its 
people. It is also small in its available resources, and the regime cannot 
sustain a balanced economic development as an industrial nation without 
foreign trade. North Korean figures for unofficial trade with Japan alone 
ran as high as 30 million dollars in 1964.27 Now, North Korea felt the 
closing-in of hostile forces. 

Soviet Premier Kosygin was cordially treated in his visit to P’yongyang 
in February in the spirit of “traditional friendship,”?” and in May, Moscow 
agreed to help North Korea with additional military hardware.*® For North 
Korean leadership, Moscow is more help than Peking in certain respects, 
and there is much to be said for emulating Moscow. And yet, in the de- 
nouncement of “American imperialism” and in the admiration of Cubans 
in their fight against “American imperialism” at America’s door-step, North 
Korea pursues a Peking line. 

To North Korea, the United States is Public Enemy Number One. The 
United States has been instrumental in frustrating in every conceivable 
way the North Korean unification drive. Who drove North Korea back 
from the almost realized conquest of South Korea? Who has been guarding 
South Korea since then? Who was behind the rapprochement between 
South Korea and Japan, to which North Korea objected unsuccessfully? 


23 Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme People’s Assembly, Ch'oe Yong-gon’s 
report after his trip as reported in Nodong Sinmun, Jan. 17, 1965. 

24 Joseph S. Chung, “Trends in the North Korean Industrial Enterprise: Size, Con- 
centration and Management.” Paper presented at the Midwest Conference on Asian 
Affairs in Oct. 1965. 

25 Beginning with the New Year’s message of Kim Il-söng for 1965, this type of 
exertations were abundantly found in Nodong Sinmun. 

26 Joungwon Alexander Kim, op. cit., 268. 

27M. T. Haggard, “North Korea’s International Position,” Asian Survey, V:8 (Aug. 
1965), 384. 

28 Nodong Sinmun, Feb. 15, 1965. Editorial. 

29 M. T. Haggard, op. cit., 378. 
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In an interview in Djakarta in April 1965, Kim Il-sõng claimed that the 
South Korea-Japan talks were used by the United States “to hamper peace- 
ful unification of Korea and to realize the overseas expansion of the mili- 
taristic forces of Japan.” 

Kim has other charges. The United States, he claims, is seeking to 
develop a NEATO, including in its membership South Korea and Japan.*° 
It is demanding the “sacrifice” of South Korean lives to help the American 
“imperialistic” war in South Vietnam, thus forcing North Korea to give 
more active help to the Vietcong and North Vietnam, and forcing diversion 
of limited resources from ingustrialization to defense.** North Korea in 
1965 decided “to increase its defense capacity,” even if it meant delaying 
the fulfillment of the Seven Year Plan.?? Forced by South Korean partici- 
pation in the war in Vietnam, North Korea committed itself to help North 
Vietnam with arms and equipment. It is in this sharing of the common 
enemy that North Korea has identified itself more closely with Communist 
China in the ideological dispute between Peking and Moscow. 

The failure to achieve the goals of the Seven Year Plan means consumer 
hardships. There will not be as much consumer goods as had been hoped 
for at the beginning of the Seven Year Plan. The increased emphasis on 
light industry and agriculture has also sufficed. It was this which dis- 
tinguished this plan from the earlier Three and Five Year Plans, Plans call- 
ing for almost exclusive emphasis on heavy industrial development. In 
summary, physical comforts will continue to take second place to socialist 
“patriotism” under Kim II-song. 
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THE PHILIPPINES: CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


RICHARD BUTWELL 





A new Philippine President assumed office on January 1, 1966, 
the sixth since independence came to the republic in 1946. He was 48-year- 
old Ferdinand E. Marcos, who first attracted national attention in 1940 
when he successfuly defended himself before the Supreme Court against a 
lower court conviction on a charge that he murdered the man who defeated 
his father in a congressional election. The 1965 Presidential triumph was 
clearly a personal one for Marcos, President of the Senate since 1963. He 
defeated incumbent Diosado Macapagal, who came to office four years 
earlier in an atmosphere of popular expectation that he would work for 
social justice and the eradication of corruption in government. It was not 
a victory for the Nacionalista Party under whose banner ex-Liberal Marcos 
campaigned, the Macapagal-led Liberals emerging with a majority in the 
House of Representatives as a result of the November voting. 

The two candidates and their Vice Presidential running-mates had been 
nominated a full year before the election, and as a result, 1965 was a polit- 
ical year from start to finish. The election dominated everything. The 
Philippines might just as well not have had a President during the year, 
considering the comparatively limited amount of time Macapagal devoted 
to his duties. The Liberal leader appeared almost perpetually to be solicit- 
ing votes to the considerable neglect of the duties of his high office and of 
the nation’s need for inspired and attentive leadership. Credits made avail- 
able by the United States, Japan, and Germany, for example, went un- 
touched because of Macapagal’s preoccupation with politics. Macapagal 
abolished the unpopular requirement that exporters accept 20 percent of 
their American dollar earnings at an unfavorable peso exchange rate only 
three days before the vote, a hardly disguised last-minute bid for business 
support. There was virtually no phase of Filipino public policy in which 
decisions were not made on the basis of their expected influence on the out- 
come of the November voting. 

Why, then, did Marcos defeat Macapagal, particularly in view of the far 
greater resources which the President had at his disposal and the larger 
amount of time he devoted to campaigning? 

Probably the most important single factor was a feeling of national frus- 
tration that the main problems which have long plagued the Philippines 
were not being alleviated. These problems were not faced, on the whole, by 
the Macapagal administration—as they were not faced, or solved, by pre- 
vious governments. Many of these problems, of course, were ones which 
could scarcely be remedied during the brief span of a single Presidential 
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term. But all the ordinary voter knew was that the problems persisted— 
year after year. The Philippines has never re-elected a President since inde- 
pendence, probably for this reason—and Macapagal, like Garcia and Qui- 
rino before him, fell victim to this jinx. It is almost as though the Filipino 
electorate must have a change every four years, irrespective of the candi- 
dates—so deep is this frustration with Presidents who can not, or will not 
solve their nation’s problems. This is not to say that just any Nacionalista 
candidate could have beaten Macapagal in 1965, but the Marcos triumph 
was probably as much a vote against Macapagal as anything else. 

The President’s conduct of his office during the election campaign prob- 
ably hurt him considerably. He was vigorously attacked by the opposition 
for not attending to his duties, and he did not effectively counter this allega- 
tion. In addition, it would appear that Macapagal spent a disproportionate 
amount of his time visiting remote areas of limited habitation—from which 
at best the electoral response would be numerically modest. 

Marcos, on the other hand, started out with a strong geographical base 
on which to build, the well populated and highly clannish Ilocos region of 
northern Luzon. His wife, the beautiful Imelda Romauldez, is the daughter 
of the late Speaker of the House of Representatives, Daniel Romauldez, and 
the Romauldez clan and political allies gave Marcos additional strength in 
the Visayan, or middle, portion of.the Philippines. Marcos’ winning run- 
ning-mate, the wealthy Senator Fernando Lopez, was also from the Visayas 
and, in addition, contributed heavily to the financing of the campaign. 

Foreign policy played practically no role in the campaign despite the 
fact that the first quarter of 1965 saw several anti-American protest dem- 
onstrations in Manila. Probably the most courageous stand taken on any 
single issue during the campaign was Macapagal’s veto of the evermore 
excessive congressional allowances in August, a long overdue action and 
one which won him much praise from the more responsible elements of the 
electorate. But the veto gained Macapagal no applause whatsoever from the 
politicians who had profited from the allowances (including local politicians 
who benefited indirectly)—-some of the congressmen to the extent of one 
million pesos over a four-year period in office. Moreover, a large portion of 
these funds did not go into congressmen’s pockets, but rather into projects 
for their home districts and into the pockets of their constituents as a result 
of labor, real or imagined, provided by such constituents. It may be that 
Macapagal’s veto of the allowances hurt him more than it helped him, how- 
ever courageous an action it represented (even if politically inspired). 

Neither candidate, however, generally distinguished himself by his stands 
on public issues. In Philippine elections the emphasis is always on personal- 
ities, and the 1965 election campaign was no exception. Indeed, it was one 
of the dirtiest elections to date. The Macapagal forces attacked Marcos on 
a wide array of counts, ranging from land-grabbing to passing bad checks. 
The prewar murder charge was naturally recalled and Marcos labelled a 
“dangerous” man “inclined to violence.” These charges typified the level 
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of the Liberal Party campaign; it was uninspiring and almost altogether 
avoided the pressing problems of the day. Marcos lacked no issues to raise 
against Macapagal arid, while he might have pressed these more vigorously, 
he did so to a sufficient degree to win the Presidency away from an incum- 
bent. Foremost among these issues was the price of rice and other basic 
commodities, which rose considerably during the Macapagal administration. 
The price of rice alone increased by one-third between 1961 and 1965, 
while fish, pork and poultry also cost much more during the last year of 
the Macapagal administration than during the first. Wages rose too during 
1965( and the previous years of the Macapagal administration), but prices 
rose even more rapidly—sometimes three times as much as the increase in 
wages (as in 1964). The government’s sale of rice and other foodstuffs at 
heavily subsidized low prices late in the election campaign was not suffi- 
cient to make the ordinary Filipino forget that the food he bought cost him 
more after Macapagal took office. 

The other aspirant for the Presidency, “third force” candidate Raul 
Manglapus of the new Party for Philippine Progress, fared badly in com- 
parison with the two front-runners. Senator Manglapus and his running 
mate, Senator Manuel Manahan, campaigned largely on the theme that the 
Philippines had a “two-faction one-party system,” and that reform could 
only come about as a consequence of a new alignment of Filipino political 
forces. The voters were not attracted by the Manglapus-Manahan argu- 
ment. Probably they never understood it—even though it reflected the same 
sense of frustration as that which underlay their rejection of Macapagal. 

The Marcos victory had both its encouraging—and discouraging—as- 
pects. The vote against Macapagal was in many respects justified. Prob- 
lems were not being solved, the Macapagal re-election bid was based on 
gimmicks rather than issues or accomplishments, and the incumbent clearly 
appeared to want to be President in 1966~70 more than he wished to com- 
plete successfully the term for which he had already been elected. The 
Filipino voter had good reason to reject such an incumbent. On the other 
hand, the man they elected as Macapagal’s successor is even more of an 
old-style Filipino politician than his predecessor. He has never been the 
exponent of reform that Macapagal was, and there is no doubt that some 
of the election campaign accusations against him were true; he had used 
his official position for personal advantage (and probably he did partially 
buy the Nacionalista Presidential nomination in 1964). 

As has already been suggested, the 1965 Presidential campaign brought 
to a virtual standstill many government programs. The interruption is one 
that happens every four years and has prompted many Filipinos—including 
President-elect Ferdinand E. Marcos—to propose a single six-year term for 
the nation’s chief executive. 

Although the statistics for the most recent year have yet to be released, 
it would appear that the Philippine economy grew by no more than five 
percent at the most. This is not much greater than the country’s birth rate, 
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one of the highest in the world (3.6 percent). While economic accomplish- 
ments are visibly being registered by the Philippines, the scale would not 
appear to be commensurate with the need. Rice production, for example, 
fails annually to meet the country’s requirements—by an ever-widening 
margin. The Macapagal government imported more than 575,000 tons of 
rice in 1965, admittedly primarily for political gain, but this was ‘nearly 
twice the amount of the grain bought abroad in 1964 (when rice imports 
accounted for an unfavorable trade balance). Filipino domestic production 
of rice is 49th among the 50 leading growers of the grain in output per 
acre. No real attempt has ever been mad@ to try to solve this problem; 
the output per acre is today about the same as it was in the early 1920s. 

Industrial growth slackened in 1965—primarily as a result of the chan- 
nelling of funds from economic to political purposes (both in the public 
and private sectors). This was most unfortunate in view of the country’s 
growing unemployment (about 10 percent, not counting another 30 per- 
cent underemployed )—occasioned by the steady movement of persons into 
the cities and the rapid growth of the population in general. The govern- 
ment passed a new minimum wage law in 1965, but this affected only a 
small portion of the population (and some of these adversely because it 
caused marginal firms which could not afford the new rate to discharge some 
of their employees). Good prices continued to characterize the market for 
the Philippines’ chief agricultural exports, such as sugar, and demand re- 
mained high for Philippine timber. The new industrialization and the an- 
ticipated greater diversification of the economy notwithstanding, agricul- 
tural products remained the basic strength of the Philippine economy in 
1965 and will continue to do so in the years immediately ahead. 

Limited economic progress was only one of the problems facing the Phil- 
ippines in 1965, however. The general moral level of the nation appeared 
to continue to decline, and this may well be the Philippines’ number one 
challenge at this juncture in history. Forty-eight murders took place in con- 
nection with the election in the month before the voting, but this is a seem- 
ingly perpetual characteristic of Filipino political campaigning, and can be 
attributed to the heat and fury of the fight. Much more serious was the 
state of law and order in general throughout the nation. Probably as much 
as one-third of all imported products on the shelves of stores and markets 
in the Philippines was smuggled into the country. The value of smuggled 
goods was estimated to be in excess of $350 million. Such smuggling takes 
place with the connivance of underpaid government employees and super- 
vising senior officials who hope to get rich quick or add to the coffers of the 
government party. 

Crimes of violence have increased both in number and daring. The police - 
are frequently more feared than the elements against whom they are sup- 
posed to protect the public. The national constabulary in 1965 termed the 
country’s policemen the nation’s number one law and order problem. The 
number of firearms illegally owned throughout the nation is said to be sev- 
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eral times the amount possessed by the military and the police. Political fig- 
ures, moreover, are frequently involved in such crimes of violence (as they 
are in smuggling). A House of Representatives election tribunal officer was 
murdered on the parking lot of the Supreme Court in broad daylight— 
apparently because of information he held concerning the contested 1960 
election in which the acknowledged political boss of notorious Cavite Prov- 
ince defeated the son-in-law of Former President Carlos P. Garcia. An aide 
of the Cavite politician was charged with the crime. 

Reflective of the resltessness gripping the land, if not the lawlessness, was 
the increase in the number and ntensity of political demonstrations. These 
were orderly, on the whole, and aimed at influencing particular public pol- 
icies. Nonetheless, Filipinos took to the streets for marches and demonstra- 
tions in greater numbers in 1965 than ever before. The year began with a 
series of demonstrations involving mainly students and trade union mem- 
bers and directed against various aspects of the complicated American- 
Filipino relationship, particularly parity—the treaty and constitutional 
circumstances under which Americans possess equal investment rights in 
the Philippines with Filipinos. The highly respectable Philippine Constitu- 
tional Association organized a most orderly march on the Presidential Pal- 
ace in July in protest against the legislature’s failure to kill the contro- 
versial congressional allowances. 

American-Filipino relations appeared to improve during the year despite 
the fairly high level of anti-American agitation that greeted the start of 
1965. The latter demonstrations reflected the public response to yet another 
callous, if accidental, shooting of a Filipino national at Clark Air Field in 
late 1964—-which dominated the more sensational Manila press in Decem- 
ber of that year. The popular outcry was largely artificially stimulated but 
would not have expressed itself as vigorously as it did were it not for a 
mounting resentment against the apparent indifference of some American 
servicemen toward the lives of Filipino nationals. 

One of the demands of the demonstrators was alteration of the jurisdic- 
tional status of American servicemen alleged to have committed crimes 
while stationed in the Philippines. Under a new agreement, announced in 
August, the act—and not where it is committed—will usually determine 
whether the Philippines or the United States has primary jurisdiction. 
There was less progress concerning the other major demand made by the 
demonstrators—elimination of parity. The absence of any change in this 
controversial economic relationship reflected in part the benefits which 
the Philippines itself enjoys under the present circumstances and the fact 
that the Filipinos who benefit are the powerful traditional agricultural 
elite. 

American Assistant Secretary of State, William Bundy, visited the Phil- 
ippines in early 1965 and publicly stated that the United States was not 
interested in continuation of parity rights beyond 1974, the expiration date 
of the Laurel-Langley Agreement, the treaty in which some of these rights 
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are embodied. Other parity rights, however, are specifically proclaimed in 
the Philippine Constitution. Bundy, moreover, said nothing about Amer- 
ican interests already in the Philippines and whether, for example, they 
would have to relinquish such benefits as they have already acquired as a 
result of parity. 

Although there were no major changes in the direction of Philippine 
Foreign policy in 1965, there was much maneuvering in response to altera- 
tions in the regional political environment—and further changes undoubtedly 
lie ahead. The abortive September 30 coup in Indonesia reduced the pres- 
sure felt by increasing numbers of Filipinas, fearful of possible Indonesian 
designs against their nation. The Filipino political leadership (of both 
parties) remained more optimistic over prospects in South Vietnam than 
probably any of America’s other allies in the area or elsewhere. The meas- 
ure to send to Vietnam 1,000 engineers, backed by an equal number of 
combat personnel, lapsed in the legislature, but there was widespread belief 
that it would be revived early in the new Marcos administration. President- 
elect Marcos, moreover, has pledged to recognize Malaysia, which practi- 
cally everybody but Macapagal has long desired. The two countries pursue 
near-identical foreign policies and are linked by ethnic and cultural ties, 
but Macapagal, political god-father of the Filipino claim to Sabah, felt 
that he would lose face if he ever recognized the Malaysian federation that 
came into being—inclusive of Sabahin September 1963. 

Philippine foreign policy under Marcos may be expected to continue 
much as in the past. Marcos, if anything, is more sympathetic to the United 
States than his predecessor. Whether he is independent-minded enough in 
foreign policy to appeal to various other Afro-Asian leaders, however, re- 
mains to be seen. 
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VIETNAM: THE BROADENING WAR 


WESLEY R. FISHEL 





The Year of the Snake—1965—was one of vast enlargement 
and intensification of the conflict in South Vietnam. From a small guerrilla 
war, fought principally betwee Vietnamese of various political colorations, 
it was expanded to ever-greater dimensions and increasingly serious inter- 
national implications. By the end of 1965 it had become a vital political 
issue in the domestic politics of the United States, and an issue which 
threatened to divide both the Free and the Communist Worlds. 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk told a national television audience on 
January 3, 1965, that he shared with them “a sense of frustration that 
things are not somehow moving more rapidly toward a conclusion” in the 
long campaign in Vietnam. He added: 


It is going to require persistence, it is going to require a good deal of 
effort by the South Vietnamese, as well as ourselves, and a certain cool- 
ness in dealing with this problem, rather than taking reckless action 
which would move us over thoughtlessly in either the direction of 
defeat or in the direction of a very great catastrophe.! 


Pulling American forces out of South Vietnam, said the Secretary, would 
only encourage a militantly expansionist Communist China to push on 
further aggression leading toward a major catastrophe. Expansion of the 
war, on the other hand, would multiply casualties by the thousands, subject 
Asians to devastation and lead down a trail “the end of which no one in 
any country could possibly see with assurance.” He then offered the opinion 
that the South Vietnamese can defeat the Viet Cong guerrillas “if they can 
obtain the unity and the assistance that is needed for that purpose... 
the basic problem is in the effort of the South Vietnamese, with our large 
assistance.” But equally important, he observed, steps would have to be 
taken to ensure that infiltration from Communist North Vietnam was 
stopped. 


As the year 1965 drew to a close, the Secretary of State’s admonitions 
took on new significance. Whereas at the start of the year American troop 
strength (including advisory personnel) had reached the 20,000 level, by 
mid-December it had been augmented to 180,000, and expectations were 
that another year would see its rise to as many as 400,000. The violence of 
1964 was intensified during 1965 to a degree which changed the entire 


1 Reported in The Washington Post, January 4, 1965. 
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character of the war, and brought into sharp focus the questions Mr. Rusk 
had raised a year earlier. 

The new year began inauspiciously in South Vietnam. Apart from the 
military prospects, which at that moment were grim and depressing, the 
political situation gave little reason for optimism. The civilian government 
of Phan Khac Suu and Tran Van Huong, which had been grudgingly in- 
stalled in office by the civilian High National Council with the approval 
of the Military Revolutionary Council at the end of October 1964, had 
been badly shaken late in December by the dissolution of the High Na- 
tional Council by the “Young Turk” genergls and the concurrent military 
arrest of eight Councillors. Buddhist dissatisfaction with the “unrepresenta- 
tiveness” of the Suu-Huong administration also threatened to erupt in 
public unpleasantness. And the American representatives in Saigon were 
at a loss to know which way to turn. The confusion was neatly epitomized 
by a New York Times correspondent in the following terms: 


The military oppose the politicians and the Americans but support 
Premier Huong. The Buddhists denounce the Premier and hint dis- 
satisfaction with the Americans. Huong is fed up with the Buddhists 
and wants to work with the Americans but does not want to alienate 
the military. The Americans want to work with everyone according to 
rules that no one seems to appreciate except the Americans.” 


Since the High National Council had been established to work out a 
formula for convening a representative national assembly, its abrupt end 
left the regime without even a facsimile of a legislative branch. The ap- 
parently crumbling political structure, however, was able after many days 
of internal squabbling and dissension to muster enough military support to 
withstand threatened Buddhist agitation and total collapse. Premier Huong 
reached an understanding with the military commander-in-chief, Lt. Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh, and his younger colleagues, under which they acknowl- 
edged the supreme authority of the civilian government, and Huong in 
return agreed to bring military leaders into a reshuffled cabinet. Within 
days after this compromise arrangement had been worked out, the military 
leaders, under the direction of Gen. Khanh, mounted another coup d’etat, 
and restored the Republic to military rule. 

The coup was generally viewed as a blow to the prestige of the United 
States, though ironically enough it demonstrated the falseness of repetitious 
Communist charges that the leaders of South Vietnam are only the “pup- 
pets” and “lackeys” of the United States. American support had been 
given the Suu-Huong effort in the hope that it would result in a stable 
civilian government. The coup, carried out in the face of American warn- 
ings that such an act might result in a curtailment of American aid and an 
“agonizing reappraisal” of the entire American commitment to the Viet- 
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namese, resulted finally only in a mild, almost casual official American re- 
action. Although encouraged by subsequent events to hope that at least a 
facade of continuing civilian government would be maintained in Saigon, 
the Administration in Washington appeared to have concluded that it 
would have to accept a period of governmental and political instability as 
an inevitable occurrence in an emerging nation struggling to preserve its 
integrity in the midst of a bitter internecine conflict. 

The wisdom of resignation to the unescapable seemed borne out when, 
on February 19, 1965, just three days after a “doctors’ cabinet” headed by 
Dr. Phan Huy Quat had taken office in Saigon, a revolt among the military 
jolted the Military Revolution&ry Council. The Quat government, com- 
posed mainly of civilians (six of them medical men), but including two 
Army generals and an Air Force Lieutenant colonel, was also made up 
principally of nominal Buddhists, while including also four Roman Catho- 
lics (among them Maj. Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu), one Cao Dai, and one 
Hoa Hao. Premier Quat stated that his chief objective would be “to bring 
about unity among all the religions” of South Vietnam. But perhaps most 
salient among the identifying facts of this new regime was their known 
opposition to the government of the Jate President Ngo Dinh Diem. For 
the new Premier and many of his ministers had been members of the group 
of oppositionists who had met at the Caravelle Hotel in April 1960 to draft 
a petition asking Diem to institute reforms in his administration. The coup 
of February 19 was led by Brig. Gen. Lam Van Phat and Col. Pham Ngoc 
Thao, both Roman Catholics. Its duration was roughly twenty-four hours, 
and with its collapse came the ousting of Gen. Khanh as chief of the armed 
forces. Apparently coincidental in timing, the latter event was of major 
significance in the efforts of Vietnam’s military leaders to reduce the tur- 
moil that had afflicted the Republic’s politics and hampered the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Viet Cong. On February 22, Gen. Khanh, whom 
journalists had considered a “strongman,” submitted his resignation to the 
Armed Forces Council by telephone, and by the beginning of March he had 
flown to New York, where he was to assume a new sinecure as Vietnam’s 
Observer at the United Nations. 

The February coup attempt, while it altered the composition of the mili- 
tary leadership, left the Quat government intact and still in charge of civil 
administration. This, however, was a progressively smaller responsibility in 
many ways, for even as the Saigon administration began reorganizing its 
departments and attempting to clear away some of the bureaucratic dead- 
wood which had hindered efficient government over the years since inde- 
pendence, its zone of effective action was being whittled away by Commu- 
nist military and political advances. By February 1965, the outlook for 
avoiding a Communist military victory in South Vietnam was bleak. Not 
only were casualties mounting, but the preoccupation of ranking military 
commanders with their current position in the power hierarchy and their 
consequent involvement in political maneuvers cut deeply into army morale 
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and military effectiveness. Furthermore, a war-weary population was being 
systematically terrorized to the point that fear and defeatism were begin- 
ning to spread dangerously. It was at this low point that, on February 7, 
Communist guerrillas attacked an American compound at Pleiku, in the 
Vietnamese highlands, killing eight and wounding 126 soldiers, and damag- 
ing a number of aircraft. Stung to retaliation, South Vietnamese air force 
planes, accompanied by U.S. jet fighters, bombed and strafed a military 
communications center in North Vietnam just beyond the 17th parallel. 
The raid on Vinh Linh was followed by other raids on clearly military 
objectives in the Communist half of Vietnam, and although there was no 
reliable evidence that the bombings had serfously damaged morale in North 
Vietnam, there were obvious indications that morale in the South had been 
given a healthy boost. Like the raids of August 1964, these were offensive 
acts, for they were reactive in origin, and the attacks on the North gave 
South Vietnamese a feeling that their forces and those of the United States 
were not merely fighting delaying actions, which ultimately could result 
only in a negotiated defeat. 

The casualties suffered at Pleiku brought to 376 the number of Americans 
killed in South Vietnam since January 1, 1961, of whom 262 had been 
killed in combat with the Viet Cong.’ In the months that followed, Amer- 
ican advisors were joined by rapidly growing numbers of American combat 
troops, in consequence of a Washington decision to turn the tide of the war 
militarily as far as might be possible through a multiplication of American 
troops strength and the commitment of Americans to active combat along- 
side the South Vietnamese. By mid-December, U.S. strength had reached 
180,000, of whom more than 40,000 were marines. But Viet Cong strength 
also was increased, as the Communist government in Hanoi supplemented 
its units in the South by infiltrating an estimated 12 regular army regiments 
into the territory of the Saigon government. And American casualties like- 
wise reflected the sudden escalation of the war: in early December, the 
Defense Department reported that American dead in Vietnam totaled 1,861, 
of whom 1,432 were combat deaths. The total number wounded rose to 6,496. 
And by the same token, the cost of fighting the war in Vietnam increased 
sharply. In addition to approximately $1 billion spent in 1965 for economic 
aid, surplus food shipments, and direct military support for the Vietnamese 
armed forces (in the form of equipment and weapons), unclassified infor- 
mation indicated that the direct cost of fighting the war with American 
arms and men was running at the rate of about $6 billion annually as of 
December 1965—i.e., about $16.5 million daily. 

The impact of the intensified American involvement was felt throughout 
Vietnam. Apart from the obvious implications to the Communists in the 
North and to their allies in Peking and Moscow, there were sheer physical 
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effects in South Vietnam as well. The presence of such large numbers of 
American servicemen meant a sudden inflationary stimulus to the Viet- 
namese economy. It was coincident with a drastic fall in rice deliveries that 
resulted from a methodical Viet Cong campaign to cut roads, canals, and 
other transport arteries and thus prevent peasants and millers from engag- 
ing in their normal commercial undertakings while simultaneously tightening 
an economic “noose” around urban centers dependent for their foodstuffs 
on these deliveries. To reduce inflationary pressures, the United States in 
September switched servicemen’s pay in Vietnam from “green dollars” to 
Military Payment Certificates (scrip), thus removing from the cash markets 
one source of difficulty. To deal with the dilemmas of good crops and food 
shortages, the Vietnamese and American governments instituted a combi- 
nation air and sea lift which carried periodic shipments of foodstuffs and 
other market items from Saigon and foreign ports to other Vietnamese 
-coastal towns and cities, and to population centers in the interior. Admit- 
tedly, this forced feeding had an artificial quality about it, and could be 
sustained only at great expense and with much difficulty. 

Larger armed forces also required heavier logistical support. Thus, 
whereas the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) that had worked 
with Vietnamese units since 1954 had been able to operate effectively from 
small installations parallelling larger ones of the Vietnamese, it now became 
necessary to build an independent base of support for American forces 
which, as part of the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV), 
were expected to number as many as 400,000, if the war in Vietnam lasted 
through 1966. The sites chosen for the required installations were initially 
in the Saigon area, for Saigon was the only port for ocean-going vessels.* 
Shipping delays at Saigon, added to a glut in men, weapons, and supplies, 
caused an immediate realization that additional facilities were urgently 
needed. Three major jet air bases (Tan Son Nhut at Saigon, Bien Hoa, 
and Da Nang), plus 175 additional lesser bases and landing strips, were 
developed to facilitate air shipment. To improve maritime facilities, the 
United States chose Cam Ranh Bay, often described as the best natural 
harbor in Southeast Asia, for a huge port complex with industrial develop- 
ment planned nearby. All told, some 30 major construction projects, rang- 
ing from Quang Tri in the extreme north of the Republic to the island of 
Phu Quoc off the southwest coast, are currently under way. The net effect 
of this logistic construction program has been to improve, slowly but 
steadily, American ability to deliver necessary machinery and supplies to 
U.S. and Vietnamese forces, and to fill with considerable success the civilian 
supply gap resulting from Communist military activity. At the same time, 
the construction work is being undertaken with the important cooperation 
of tens of thousands of Vietnamese skilled and semi-skilled laborers, thus 


4 “The logistics base here, as one high-ranking officer put it, was not much more than 
a navy commissary and a supply room.” Hanson Baldwin, in The New York Times, 
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draining from an already tight labor market men whose talents are re- 
quired in any of several locations simultaneously, and driving wage rates 
consistently higher. 

An additional problem of some magnitude developed with the concurrent 
intensification of Viet Cong and North Vietnamese military activity, and 
American and South Vietnamese use of artillery shelling and air bombing 
in the Central Vietnamese provinces. In the wake of the war, tens of 
thousands of Vietnamese streamed out of distant villages and isolated 
farmsteads to seek shelter and aid in towns and cities controlled by the 
Saigon government. While it was not always possible to determine accu- 
rately which had been the primary factor in fheir flight, it was certain that 
these refugees, who by late fall numbered more than 700,000, preferred 
life in the mean conditions of a refugee center near the coast to remaining 
in their native villages. These people posed a challenge to the Vietnamese 
government, perhaps equal in political importance to that offered by the 
influx of 860,000 refugees from North Vietnam during the 300 days follow- 
ing the Geneva accords in July 1954. Left to fend for themselves or given 
inadequate assistance, they constituted a potential danger to the internal 
security of the Republic; given security, and assisted to find adequate and 
satisfactory land and means of sustenance, they could form a major unit 
of popular support for the government. 

Support for the Saigon regime varied in 1965, as previously, according 
to the time, the place, the situation, and the nature of the particular popu- 
lation involved. With the upsurge in U.S. military power in South Vietnam, 
and the intensification of the air war against the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnam, came a gradual easing of tension in the South and an evident im- 
provement in popular morale. On May 6, the Armed Forces Council turned 
over “full control of the nation” to the civil government of Phan Huy Quat. 
To demonstrate their goodwill and sincerity, the Council announced they 
were bowing out of politics altogether, and Maj. Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu, 
who was not only Secretary General of the Council but Minister of Defense 
in Dr. Quat’s government, stepped down from the latter position. The 
Council’s statement said: 


As the war becomes more decisive, the military leaders must concentrate 
all their efforts toward its prosecution. They cannot continue to carry 
out political tasks forced upon them in the past.” 


Formed in September 1964 at the urging of younger generals who had sup- 
ported Gen. Khanh in the attempted coup of that month, it operated pri- 
marily to maintain a balance of power among the senior officers in the 
armed forces and to prevent a single officer, such as Khanh, from manipu- 
lating the armed services for his own political gain. The apparent stability 
of the Quat regime, and the interference of their political activity with the 
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war effort, had for many months disturbed these officers, who recognized 
that this situation was in a measure responsible for the military deteriora- 
tion, and that, further, they were increasingly the object of criticism and 
even derision by religious and other segments of the population for neg- 
lecting their primary functions. 

May also saw the holding of local elections in those provinces and dis- 
tricts controlled, at least part of the time, by the central government. Of 
the 4.5 million registered voters, approximately 3.5 million (73%) went 
to the polls, despite Communist attempts to sabotage the voting. The Viet 
Cong kidnapped ten voters, fined on a voting booth, shot one woman voter, 
and murdered a candidate; but the elections were considered a great suc- 
cess, and there is little question but that they suggested a greater degree 
of authority in the countryside than was generally believed to exist prior 
to that time. Governmental authority was of surprising resiliency to many 
observers in light of the enormous number of local government officials who 
had been killed or kidnapped since 1959. During the nine-month period, 
January-September 1965, alone, 1100 such men were eliminated by the 
Viet Cong.® That civil officials were a prime target for Communist terror- 
ism, was of course well known, and as time goes on it becomes steadily 
more difficult to assure adequately trained replacements for those who 
have been Viet Cong victims.. 

On June 11, 1965, the Quat government resigned, and military leaders 
in Saigon organized a “war cabinet” under Brig. Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky as 
Prime Minister. In many respects the “front man” for the military chiefs, 
Ky, 36-year old commander of the Vietnamese Air Force, had a reputation 
for enjoying the cafes and boulevards of Saigon when he was not training 
or leading his fellow pilots. A dashing figure whose political experience 
was non-existent outside the backrooms of the military headquarters, he 
has distinguished himself in his six months in office primarily by having 
lasted that long, and thus provided a small measure of stability to the rocky 
political landscape. He is not a dictator, but rather chief spokesman for the 
nine-man national leadership committee of the senior generals. In many 
respects he is overshadowed by the charismatic and ambitious Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Chanh Thi, Commander of I Corps, in the Da Nang-Hue area, 
who is considered by many observers to be the likely eventual successor to 
Ky. In any event, the cohesive power of the armed forces will undoubtedly 
continue to be the stiff spine of whatever regime is organized in Saigon 
for the foreseeable future, since the civilian politicians have thus far shown 
themselves incapable of uniting behind an individual leader or program and 
leading the country effectively through this period of war. 

After twenty years of almost continuous warfare, the people of South 
Vietnam manifest considerable weariness, which has not been eased by the 
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systematic Viet Cong terrorization of the population, the frightful presence 
and impacts of the weapons of modern warfare, and the steady attrition 
of generations of leadership. The Diem government, for all its promising 
beginnings, had in the last analysis failed to meet the requirements of its 
time, and the almost chaotic turbulence which has followed upon its over- 
throw has rendered even more acute the problems which a nation ex- 
periences in time of war. Yet thus far the attitudes of the articulate portion 
of the population—the educated, the professional and business groups, the 
military, have remained fundamentally anti-Communist and tenaciously 
resilient. Desertions from the Vietnamese Armed forces (National Army, 
regional and local forces) have been staggeringly high over the years, by 
Western standards, and have risen steadily since 1962: in 1962 they aver- 
aged roughly 2,500 per month, in 1963 the average rose slightly to approxi- 
mately 3,000 monthly, in 1964 the number rose sharply to 6,000 per month, 
and in 1965 it continued to rise, reaching a probable average of over 8,000 
monthly. Yet the evidence adduced by American military observers is that 
few of these men defeci—i.e., to the Communists. Rather, the Vietnamese 
Army, like many non-modern forces, suffers from antiquated and inequit- 
able systems of recruitment, pay, furlough, discharge, retirement, and death 
benefit. If to this is added the fact that many soldiers in the Saigon govern- 
ment’s army and regional or local forces have been fighting for as long as 
20 years under this system, desertion for the reasons usually given: to visit 
home, family, help with the harvest, have a rest, escape discipline, or 
general weariness, is understandable. Morale has been erratic, varying ac- 
cording to the unit and the situation, and leadership has been of varying 
quality. Yet the Army takes losses of staggering character, but continues to 
fight, and with reportedly improving effectiveness. 

The Viet Cong, by contrast, impress these same observers as having gen- 
erally strong dedication and better morale than government troops. Well 
indoctrinated and well led, armed with late model Communist bloc weapons, 
and stiffened by a Northern “backbone” of 40,000 regulars, Communist 
troops have fought well, not only against war-weary South Vietnamese 
soldiers, but against American Army and Marine units as well. However, 
Viet Cong defections have risen sharply. Of an estimated total strength in 
late 1965 of approximately 100,000 regulars and as many more irregulars, 
between February 21 and September 11, 1965, 5,238 military defectors 
were reported registered in Vietnamese chieu hoi camps established for 
their reception and rehabilitation. There were in addition a reported 25,680 
non-military defectors from the Viet Cong’ during the same period. 

Of vital concern to the Vietnamese is the presence and attitude of the 
United States. As their territorially distant but humanly present great ally, 
the United States is the sine qua non of South Vietnam’s continued exist- 


7 As used here, a defector is someone having a clear connection with the Viet Cong— 
either a soldier, political cadre, agitprop personnel, informer, bearer, messenger, or 
agent. 
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ence. As it has become increasingly committed to the struggle in Vietnam, 
the growing American presence has become a mixed blessing to the people 
of that country. Without American assistance, the Vietnamese could not 
physically preserve their independence and territorial integrity. Yet the 
very dimensions of American participation have become so great as to 
make it extremely difficult for the allies to preserve the reality of the 
concept that this is a Vietnamese rather than an American war, especially 
when it comes into conflict with the realities of Great Power politics, in 
which Vietnam has become a hapless pawn. The search for an end to the 
conflict, and its replacement ly the constructive instruments of develop- 
ment, both engages and concerns the South Vietnamese and the Americans. 
The simultaneous offer by President Johnson on April 7 to hold “uncondi- 
tional discussions” with the Communists and to help underwrite a bold 
program for the economic and social development of continental Southeast 
Asia, was the first non-military initiative of major scope to come from 
either side in the war. As a further manifest of goodwill, the United States 
appropriated funds to enable the implementation of feasible initial portions 
of that development program. None of these, however, was actually inside 
South Vietnam, and it was understood that any measures for that country 
would have to await the coming of the peace. 

The question of how and when to terminate the hostilities continued to 
engage the attention and the efforts of Americans, Vietnamese, and others 
as well. Hanoi and Peking’s position had been clearly stated by Premier 
Phan Van Dong of North Vietnam in a report to the National Assembly in 
Hanoi on April 12, 1965: 


1. Recognition of the basic national rights of the Vietnam people: 
Peace, independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity. 

2. Pending peaceful reunification of Vietnam, while Vietnam is still 
temporarily divided into two zones, the military provisions of the 1954 
Geneva agreements on Vietnam must be strictly respected; the two 
zones must refrain from joining any military alliance with foreign coun- 
tries, there must be no foreign military bases, troops and military per- 
sonnel in their respective territory. 

3. The internal affairs of South Vietnam must be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, in accordance with the program of the 
South Vietnam National Front for Liberation, without any foreign inter- 
ference. 

4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam is to be settled by the Viet- 
namese people in both zones, without any foreign interference.® 


In elaborating on the meaning of these points, Pham Van Dong stated that 
all U.S. treops would have to be withdrawn from South Vietnam, and in 
later statements both he and President Ho Chi Minh emphasized that this 
withdrawal would have to precede any negotiations. The North Vietnamese 


8 Washington Post, April 14, 1965. 
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leaders also explicitly ruled out United Nations intervention as “inap- 
propriate.”? Although much discussion has occurred in respect of possible 
negotiations leading to eventual termination of the Vietnamese hostilities, 
and several initiatives have been launched by General de Gaulle, Prime 
Minister Wilson of Great Britain, and the Chiefs of State and Heads of 
Government of Seventeen Non-Aligned Nations,” among many which 
could be cited, no evidence has yet appeared to persuade responsible non- 
Communist statesmen that these stipulations by Hanoi have yet been modi- 
fied, or that the North Vietnamese regime is yet prepared to discuss possible 
termination on any other basis. ° 

On the other hand, the American position, while avowedly based on 
“unconditional discussions,” is premised on a stipulation that the end re- 
sults of negotiations must include a guarantee of the independence and 
territorial integrity of South Vietnam. Beyond that, however, the United 
States is willing to discuss any of the terms offered by Hanoi, but will not 
agree in advance to the four stipulations of Pham Van Dong on the premise 
that these are points to be discussed, not situations to be settled prior to 
discussions. As the year came to an end, there seemed little possibility that 
either adversary would soon be willing to meet the other on middle ground.: 


9 See, for example, the letter from President Ho to Dr. Linus Pauling, cited in The 
New York Times, November 24, 1965; and see the same paper, December 2, 1965, for 
a report on negative reactions from North Vietnam for “recent indirect soundings” by 
Secretary General U Thant. 

10 See Recent Exchanges Concerning Attempts to Promote a Negotiated Settlement 
of the Conflict in Viet-Nam (Viet-Nam No. 3 [1965], London, Cmnd. 2756, August 
1965). 
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LAOS, FUTURE PROSPECTS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 


JOEL M. HALPERN 





This article is not an attempt to assess the contemporary (1965) 
situation in Laos or to deal jn detail with the politics of the immediate 
past.* Our task is, rather, to outline briefly some of the most crucial fac- 
tors which will play an important role in shaping the country’s future. 

Laos is a small, land-locked country sandwiched in between three large 
states: China, Vietnam, and Thailand. Each of these countries contain 
significant numbers of people ethnically similar to the people of Laos. 
The dominant group in the Kingdom of Laos, the valley Lao, are for all 
practical purposes very similar in both language and culture to the North- 
eastern and Northern Thai. The Mekong River, although an international 
boundary, promotes rather than impedes contacts between the Lao and 
Northeast Thai. Although in the North and East the terrain is mountain- 
ous, the same kinds of people, the tribal Tai, Meo and Yao, are found in 
both China and Vietnam. Thus, boundaries in this area are purely political ; 
in no sense do they constitute ethnic or cultural frontiers. On the contrary, 
until recent times people traded and migrated freely across them. The 
significant point can be made that there is no ethnic group found in Laos 
which does not occur in larger numbers in one of the neighboring states. 

Prior to the coming of the French in the latter part of the 19th century, 
Laos had been split into the petty princedoms of Champassak, Vientiane, 
Xieng Khouang, and Luang Prabang, although at times they had been 
united. During the 18th and 19th centuries, frequent invasions by Annam, 
by groups such as the Hô from China and by the Siamese, contributed to 
many divisions. The Lao princedoms paid tribute to such foreign elements 
as these. Indeed, at the time of the French expansion, the Thai had recently 
decimated Vientiane, and much of its population had crossed over into 
Siam. The only princedom surviving was that of Luang Prabang where 
the French were welcomed as protectors who would stand between the Lao 
and the Siamese, and to a lesser extent fend off menaces from the North. 
French control of Vietnam assured peace in the East. 

This attitude of regarding the colonizers as protectors is still found 
among the older generation of Lao intellectuals who continue to consider 
themselves, “children of the French peace.” It is only now dying off. Not a 
few of the offspring of the Lao elite have intermarried with the French and 
a number of prominent Lao officials continue to look to France as a kind of 


* A comprehensive survey of recent Laotian politics now exists: Arthur J. Dommen, 
Conflict In Laos, The Politics of Neutralization (Praeger, 1964). 
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second homeland. Many of the top leaders have received their university 
education there; French has been the language of instruction in the upper 
levels of the Laotian educational system, with Lao taught as a foreign 
language. 

Although no accurate population statistics exist, approximately one half 
of the population of the country are non-Lao, belonging to various tribal 
groups, both those indigenous to the country and those like the Meo, Yao, 
and some of the Tai who have migrated south from China and north Viet- 
nam over the past century. Many, if not most, of these peoples are also 
oriented primarily toward their tribal religions, a particularly significant 
fact since the official religion of the Laos is Buddhism. Further, most of 
these tribal peoples are mainly dependent on slash-and-burn agriculture 
and occupy the slopes and tops of the mountains, while the valley Lao sub- 
sist on rice grown in diked fields. 

The Kingdom of Laos has few visible sources of economic viability, al- 
though there are tin mines, and some plantations have existed in the high 
lands in the South; while in the North there are teak forests that can be 
exploited, and some of the mountain peoples, notably the Meo, produce 
opium. 

In brief, these are some of the main factors upon which the future of 
Laos will be built. Clearly, both Thailand and Vietnam will play a vital 
role in that future. The external influences of these two countries (and 
doubtless a growing role for China) will be decisive. These trends are al- 
ready evident. Although it would be an oversimplification to say that the 
Communist Pathet Lao are controlled by North Vietnam or that the Royal 
Lao government is directed from Thailand, it is a clearly established fact 
that both of these countries have played a key role in recent Lao 
affairs, including the sending of troops, although the intervention, in the 
main, has tended to take place in a covert fashion, with the sending of 
advisors rather than whole units. This situation may well be undergoing 
a change. Excluded from this discussion, in any case, is the passage of 
troops from North Vietnam into South Vietnam through those eastern areas 
of the country controlled by the Pathet Lao. Nor is an attempt made to 
pass judgment on the frequent protests of the Lao government on the incur- 
sion of North Vietnamese military units, some of which charges appear to 
be better documented than others. 

More significant for the long run development of Laos has been the re- 
establishment by the Pathet Lao of road networks linking Laos, through 
Xieng Khouang and Sam Neua, with North Vietnam and the sea. These are 
vital lines of communication which were originally built during the latter 
period of French colonization before the Second World War, and which had 
subsequently been destroyed in part or fallen into disrepair. This develop- 
ment raises the whole question of the possible extent of future reintegra- 
tion of Laos into that former entity which was French Indochina. It would 
seem that current French policy is not unaware of the significance of this 
as a conceivable future development. 
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American policy on the other hand has directly, through its economic aid 
and training programs, fostered closer links between Laos and Thailand. 
These links include the construction of roads and the providing of ferries 
which link the political capital of Vientiane with the Thai railhead across 
the river and provide a direct route to Laos from the Bangkok wharves. 
At present, of course, Laos is deeply divided in a de facto sense, with a 
strip along the Mekong River plus a few enclaves in the interior under the 
control of the Royal Lao government and oriented toward Thailand, while 
the large interior portion is linked in the main to North Vietnam through 
the Pathet Lao. It should be stressed that the peoples of Laos, tribal as 
well as valley Lao, despite their ethnic ties in both directions have ambiva- 
lent feelings at best toward these neighboring states—when they bother to 
think about the matter at all. These feelings of ambivalence specifically 
extend to the leadership groups, although it is more manifest in the Royal 
Lao government attitude toward Thailand and less evident in the case of 
the Pathet Lao. It is abundantly clear, however, that the Pathet Lao leader- 
ship may well have serious reservations about their “elder brother,” the 
Vietnamese, just as in a different perspective, relations between the Viet- 
namese and Chinese are far from untroubled. 

These competing sets of relationships comprise what might be called 
the manifest political dichotomy, but there is another set of relationships 
which must be resolved, whatever the nature of external economic and 
political orientations. Specifically involved is the way or ways in which 
the tribal people will be integrated with the valley Lao into a nation-state 
or, conceivably, into part of a nation-state. Atlhough the valley Lao never 
effectively incorporated the mountain peoples into their princedoms in a 
political sense, very important ritual and trade relationships did exist. In 
fact, with some justification the point can be made that for many items, 
the hill tribes were less self sufficient than the valley Lao. A number of 
Lao villagers living along the Mekong and its tributaries have made at 
least a part-time specialization of trade with the hill peoples, often acting 
as intermediaries with the urban-based Chinese merchants. Groups such as 
the indigenous Khmu of Northern Laos have also come in large numbers 
to work in towns like Luang Prabang as well as crossing over into Thailand 
for wage labor in the teak forests. This migratory wage labor was noted by 
Western writers as long as 80 years ago. Just as the Lao were forced on 
occasion to pay tribute to their stronger neighbors, so the Lao forced the 
weaker tribal peoples to perform corvee work for them. A part of this 
resentment has been successfully exploited by the Pathet Lao. 

There is an important point, however, at which as modern nation-states, 
the policies of Thailand, North and South Vietnam, and China all run par- 
allel, namely, in the progressive incorporation of tribal groups into the 
national state by resettlement and the extension of services. In times of 
former strife, the hill peoples and often the valley Lao as well would simply 
retire further into the jungle, reverting where necessary to swidden agricul- 
ture. Today for the hill peoples of Laos as well as for the New Yorker and 
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Muscovite, there is literally no place to hide. In fact refugees are pouring 
out of the hills in Laos, approximately 150,000 by one count (between 5 
and 10% of the total population of Laos). Many are being given emergency 
relief through the American aid program. The total of displaced persons 
may well be higher than these figures would indicate since a number of 
groups have been reestablished in new locations where they have begun to 
raise their own food. It does not seem likely that they will be willing or able 
in the future to make themselves remote from roads and modern medicine. 
The very fact that a number of messianic myths have circulated among the 
various tribal groups by which magical access to the cornucopia of goods 
available in the modern city would be assured, is in itself eloquent testi- 
mony to the strong desirability of the new way of life. 

To provide services more effectively, as well as to control both tribal 
people and Lao villagers, a process of concentrating villagers in more ac- 
cessible areas is being pursued on all sides. All governments appear to be 
discouraging the more extensive and semi-migratory slash-and-burn agri- 
culture, and encouraging reliance on flood or irrigated rice. The nature of 
the ways in which these diverse cultures will blend is not yet clear, although 
leaders of tribal origin have appeared on both sides. The Communists in 
North Vietnam and Yunnan, of course, have established quite specific 
means of dealing with minority groups through the establishment of sep- 
arate districts and regions for tribal groups where their own language is 
used in the schools (at least on the elementary level) and to a certain 
extent, in the administration. The Pathet Lao still appear to be in the stage 
of the “united front,” appealing to all groups to struggle together against 
the common enemy and saying little about long term aims. 

Several assumptions about the future would seem to be logical. First 
with regard to the towns, in the pre-war period and extending into the post- 
war period of national independence as well, the peoples of Laos were in 
a distinct minority in the towns of their own country. A considerable por- 
tion of the governing was done by the French and the Vietnamese, and 
much of the commerce and crafts was in the hands of the Chinese, Viet- 
namese, and a few Indians, with the Europeans serving as technicians and 
missionaries. After independence many of the Vietnamese departed, and 
the Lao became much more active in government, education, trades and 
commerce. Increasingly they have also taken over technical functions from 
the Europeans, although it should be noted that there are now more Amer- 
icans alone than there were French before the war. This is in part because 
of the great desire for rapid modernization which Laos shares with all new 
nation states. Their presence is, of course, also related to the present war 
situation. Meanwhile, tribal peoples, discarding their colorful costumes, 
have become more active in town life. Many of the Lao and all of the 
tribal peoples are, of course, of rural origin, and their entry into urban 
areas has been facilitated by the two major avenues of social mobility in 
Laos, the schools, and even more importantly the army, the major source 
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of trained manpower in the country. The sangha or priesthood and the 
police have been other ways in which poor country boys have discovered 
life in the town. No large-scale industry as yet exists in Laos so the towns 
remain religious, trade, and governmental centers, although these latter two 
functions have greatly expanded in the past decade. 

How power will be shared is as yet unclear, although the waning role of 
the hereditary elite seems evident. Though the Pathet Lao in their united 
front stance have not as yet directly attacked the monarchy, its future 
seems in doubt, particularly since the present king lacks the dynamic appeal 
of his colleague i in Cambodia. ® 

The basic tragedy of past American policies in Laos has been that our 
extensive economic aid and military assistance program have, by indirectly 
promoting drastic social change, undermined the basis for power of the 
traditional elite and their allies, the very groups we have supposedly been 
relying upon to encourage stability. Formerly status distinctions among the 
valley Lao had been based on birth, training and merit in both the Buddhist 
religious sense and that of individual achievement, and only to a limited 
extent on differing standards of living. Foreign aid made possible a whole 
range of status distinctions based on nothing more than what was often 
fortuitous access to the sources of external assistance. But even more im- 
portant, increased education, the enlargement of the army, police, and civil 
service brought even larger numbers of people into a situation where both 
their horizons and aspirations were broadened. These aspirations, to a great 
degree unsatisfied, remain. 

To a liberal-minded Westerner, the need for redistribution of power on 
the basis of individual ability and the allocation of resources to meet rising 
aspirations seem obvious, necessary, and desirable. But it is hard to see 
how the present leadership of the Royal Lao Government, preoccupied as 
they are with the problems of day-to-day survival, can possibly come to 
grips with these problems in a decisive way. The American aid program 
focusing on rural development and refugee aid can at best help sustain the 
Lao government; but they cannot by the nature of the situation be ex- 
pected to initiate policies, no matter how well intentioned they may be. 

One of the most hopeful developments in this area has been the Mekong 
River development project. Although still in its preliminary stages, it shows 
great promise, not only in its potential for fostering economic and agricul- 
tural development, but as a means of fostering regional cooperation. 

These diverse elements do not fit into any coherent scheme, but once the 
political power conflicts are resolved, or even if an enduring truce can be 
attained, the problems involved in building a viable state in Laos may begin 
to be faced in a comprehensive manner. Neither side can attempt a funda- 
mental solution in the present state of intermittent warfare. Just as World 
War II effectively destroyed the political structure of many states, particu- 
larly in Eastern Europe, so the Japanese conquest and subsequent achieve- 
ment of independence combined with revolutionary warfare in Indochina 
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has effectively altered the traditional and social and political structures in 
this area and created types of aspirations which were largely non-existent 
before. The present struggle is focused on who will oversee the solution of 
the problems of nation building, problems which will remain to be faced 
after the military-political conflict has been resolved. 

The prospect that these problems will be resolved in a way favorable 
to the West is not bright in the short run, but the basic need to focus on 
the common problems involved in urbanization and modernization does not 
automatically demand a pessimistic long range view. On the contrary, as 
the situation in Eastern Europe indicates,elong range trends toward diver- 
sity within a system of universal modernization present at least some reas- 
ons for optimism from a broad humanistic viewpoint. 


Recent Publications Dealing with Laos 


This country is one of the most poorly known in Asia from the stand- 
point of the English language public and, one might add, to a significant 
extent for the scholarly world as well. Several years ago France-Asie pub- 
lished a special issue on Laos. Subsequently translated into English and 
published in Saigon in 1959, this volume deals mainly with history, the 
arts, ethnography, religion, language, and literature. A year later, the 
HRAF Press in New Haven brought out a handbook on Laos containing 
brief chapters on a number of topics including political dynamics, govern- 
ment, economy, labor, the financial system, and foreign relations. Both of 
these volumes contain extensive bibliographies. The communist Pathet Lao 
point of view is represented in the writings of the Communist Australian 
journalist, Wilfred G. Bruchett (who resides in Moscow), in his book 
Mekong Upstream, originally published in Hanoi and subsequently by 
Seven Seas in East Berlin in 1959. His more recent effort pertaining in 
part to Laos is The Furtive War, The United States in Vietnam and Laos 
(New York: International Publishers, 1963). 

Perhaps most useful to the student of political affairs is the volume, 
Conflict in Laos, The Politics of Neutralization, by Arthur J. Dommen 
(Praeger: 1964), which deals in great detail with the decade 1954—1964, 
and examines the significance of the two Geneva conferences. This book 
also contains a useful bibliography. Another recent summary is the chap- 
ter on Laos by Roger M. Smith in Governments and Politics of Southeast 
Asia (edited by George M. Kahin, Cornell Univ. Press, 1965). An attempt 
to deal with recent events, especially the coup d’etat and the emergence 
of a third force in the person of Captain Kong le and his associates is the 
novel The Brinkman by Desmond Meiring (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1965), in which the prominent participants are scarcely concealed. Here, 
the role of American intelligence officials and Vietnamese revolutionaries 
is particularly emphasized. ` 

The writings of Bernard Fall, although primarily concerned with Viet- 
nam, do provide useful information on closely related matters in Laos, 
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e.g. The Two Viet-Nams (Praeger, 1964). Information on social and eco- 

nomic aspects of Laos, aside from the purely political, is largely lacking. 

To a certain extent, this gap has been filled by the two monographs of Joel 

Halpern issued by Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, Monograph 

Series Nos. 4 and 5, 1964; Government, Politics and Social Structure in 

Laos: A Study of Tradition and Innovation, and Economy and Society of 
Laos, A Brief Survey. 





JOEL M. HALPERN has served with the American Aid Mission in Laos, and has 
taught at the University of California at Los Angeles and Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Mass. He is currently an Associate of the Russian Research Center at Harvard. 


` CONFERENCE ON COMMUNIST STUDIES 


(American Political Science Association) 


The Conference on Communist Studies, an autonomous unit of... 


a 


the American Political Science Association, recently completed arrange- > 


ments to include China and other Commuzgist nations in Asia in its activ- 
ities. Established in 1958, the Conference until now dealt with Soviet 
affairs and Eastern Europe. The change in scope is reflected by a modifica- 
tion in the name (formerly the Conference on Soviet and Communist 
Studies) and the election of a specialist on China, A. Doak Barnett of 
Columbia University, as Conference chairman for 1965-66. Conference 
membership henceforth will not require annual dues and will consist of all 
individuals who are identified as specialists in the politics of Communist 
nations by the appropriate organizations, e.g., the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the Association for Asian Studies, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies. 

The activities of the Conference on Communist Studies center on the 


annual meeting of the American Political Science Association. The’ Con-- 
ference organizes the Comparative Politics panels on Communist nations, ` 


and sponsors a luncheon with a guest speaker and election of officers. 

A. Doak Barnett, Columbia University, is Conference chairman for 
1965-66; Robert Scalapino, University of California at Berkeley, is Vice- 
Chairman; and Allen B. Ballard, Jr., City College of New York, is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 


December 1965 
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$8.50 
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A Study of Social Change by W. F. 
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Malaysia by K. G. Tregonning 
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THE JOURNAL of ASIAN STUDIES 


The Journal of Asian Studies, published by the Association for 
Asian Studies, is the leading American scholarly quarterly cover- 
ing research in all of the disciplines of the social sciences and 
humanities on the countries of East, Southeast, and South Asia 
from Japan to Pakistan. In addition to four regular issues of 
articles and book reviews, a special fifth number, the annual 
Bibliography of Asian Studies, contains several thousand titles of 
books and articles published in Western languages during the 
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specialist and the non-specialist. 
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606, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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*1, General Trends of Chinese Linguistic Changes Und. 
by Li Chi, July 1956. 

*2, Preliminary Study of Selected Terms, by Li Chi, July 

*3, Literary and Colloquial Terms in New Usage, Part 
Numerals, Part I1, by Li Chi, April 1957. 

*4, The Communist Term “The Common Language” | 
Part 1; Dialectal Terms in New Usage (continued), 
December 1957. 

*5, The Use of Figurative Language in Communist Chin 
ber 1958. 

*6. “A Provisional System of Grammar for Teaching C 
duction and Commentary, by Li Chi, June 1960. 

7. Metaphor, Myth, Ritual and the People’s Commune, 
1961. ($1.00) 

*8, Survey of the Chinese Language Reform and the + 

ment in Communist China, by Paul L-M Serruys, Fe 
9. New Features in Chinese Grammatical Usage, by Li 
($1.00) 

10. A Terminological Study of the Hsia-Fang Movem 
Summer 1963. ($1.00) 

11. The Commune in Retreat as Evidenced in Termino 
by T. A. Hsia. ($1.00) 


* Out of print. However, these publications can be purch 
xerox from University Microfilms, Inc., 313 North First Street, 
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INDIA: THE TRIAL OF LEADERSHIP 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


Did India in 1964 congratulate herself (and receive congratula- 
tions from others) too quickly? 1965 raised the question but provided no 
clear answer. The “six days that did not shake the world” achieved the 
smooth selection of a leadership group to succeed Nehru. But Machiavelli 
who studied these matters thought that getting to power was one thing, 
capacity to hold it another. He further implied that making song use of it 
was something else again. 

Calendars do violence to the course of events, but if 1964 was a year of 
testing for the political system and the Congress organization at its center, 
then 1965 proved a period of trial for the country’s successor leadership. 
But what is the outcome? The successors are indeed still there. That is 
something. In a “third world” of frequently falling governments and re- 
gimes, to survive merits one cheer. To achieve this without killing, impris- 
oning or exiling your opponents surely deserves a second. If it is then 
added that survival has been managed against a food crisis, language riots, 
insurrection plots and invasion by infiltration culminating in war itself, 
then it might seem tbat only the meanest soul could withhold the third 
cheer that is warranted by full success. 

It is not as easy as that. First, some kinds of crises make the job of 
governments not more, but less difficult. War characteristically unites a 
people behind its government—especially if it is short. Second, crises are 
not simple, external “acts of Ged”; they are man-made; and the men who 
are government have more influence over the course of events than most 
other men. How much merit is there in coping somehow with muddles of 
one’s own creation? So the queries come flooding in and the outside 
observer is drowned in almost as much doubt as Indian commentators 
themselves; the game of “what would have happened if... ?” is begun. 
Under Nehru, would Madras have been allowed to catch fire, would the 
left communists not have been tamed, would (less convincingly) the food 
problem not have been tackled with vigor, would (most plausibly) Indo- 
Pakistan relations have deteriorated so fast and so far? 

India seems unduly prone to golden age doctrines and there were signs 
in the first part of 1965 that the Nehru era was obtaining honored place as . 
that most unusual of things: a golden age we can actually remember. As so 
often happens, the Economic Weekly’s voice of sanity had the crushing 
answer: 
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The most unfair criticism of the new leadership is the one summed 
up in the description ‘prisoner of indecision’... But to ascribe a high 
standard of decision-making dynamism to the Nehru regime would be to 
indulge in the most irresponsible political myth-making . . . . Com- 
promise, adjustment, hesitation and indecision were the very essence 
of Nehru’s style of leadership and in these matters the present leaders 
are faithfully following him, though inevitably without his finesse 


In the complicated activity that is politics, unqualified success and un- 
mitigated disaster alike are indeed rare. This only makes more important 
the need to distinguish between the shades of grey, shades which can be 
determined by the presence or absence of elements such as—“finesse.” By 
the end of 1965, however, most Indian opinion had given up making com- 
parisons; much of it had veered away from its normal fault-finding posture; 
there was so much to be simply relieved about. 

Take the dreadful food problem. At the end of December, Subramaniam 
returned from Washington with the news that the U.S. was prepared to 
ship unprecedented amounts of grain to India in 1966. The horrible pros- 
pect of famine receded, the additional 12 million mouths acquired in 1965 
would be fed. This was success for the Minister’s mission, but did it imply 
a weakness in governmental policy? The basic fact is, of course, that the 
failure of the south-west monsoon in the fall uncovered all too starkly the 
inability of agricultural production to keep pace with population growth 
and urbanization. But it was widely suggested that U.S. help was the 
result not of charity alone but also of a conviction that India was now 
taking steps to put its larder in order. Certainly, the emphasis in the gov- 
ernment’s statements on food had shifted noticeably during the year. At 
the start of 1965 the stress was mainly on the proper management of food 
distribution. Although the new Agricultural Prices Commission’s task was 
wider—including securing prices that would serve as incentives to produc- 
tion and the more efficient utilization of land—attention focused more on 
the Food Corporation inaugurated in January. In newly constructed gov- 
ernment storage it would build up buffer stocks; these would reduce the 
private traders’ temptation to be anti-social and that of some states to be 
unco-operative. Government procurement and controlled distribution would 
see the deficit areas through the lean months. 

But then came the fighting first in Kutch, then in Kashmir and Punjab. 
With it came an urgent emphasis on the need to develop self-sufficiency in 
food. There was a realization that India’s deficiencies on this front, if per- 
mitted to remain chronic, would both impede her import of essential defense 
material and make her defense policy unduly dependent on foreign ap- 
proval. It was easy to poke fun at Shastri’s economy appeal, but indeed it 
is not silly to suggest that a useful contribution to solving the problem 


1 May 29, 1965. 
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could be made by a change towards greater thoughtfulness in the eating 
habits of the fairly well-to-do. Again, it was possible to label as timid the 
decision of the Chief Ministers of States in August to contemplate extend- 
ing statutory rationing from Calcutta to only an additional 7 cities, 
those of over one million inhabitants—this against a proposal to cover a 
much larger number of towns of over 300,000. But if a bolder policy would 
have seemed to mean more seriousness, it could still have proved too 
ineffective to be worth the extra cost. An argument that was often heard 
was that rationing without the stocks to fulfill the demand would be 
futile, while if the stocks were available, rationing would be unnecessary. 
This neglects the egalitarian opposition to rationing by the purse, but that 
is hardly surprising given India’s half-hearted affection for equality. 

More important, in themselves and as indications to America that India 
was not complacently using food aid as a permanent crutch, were signs of 
a change of approach on the production side. Already in the spring months 
of the year a series of experts and study groups had been invited to give 
their views on ways of stimulating productivity. By May, Subramaniam 
was singling out scientific aid as the key-—through more fertilizers, better 
plant protection, and new strains of crops. It looked—to put it crudely—as 
if the agricultural technologists might be moving in, perhaps in place of the 
social engineers of community development about whom rather less was 
heard. What combination of self-interest incentives with governmental 
pressure was contemplated to secure this “scientific revolution in agricul- 
ture” was not clear. The exact effects of this on the Fourth Plan were also 
obscure but it was evident that war and famine were forcing substantial 
re-thinking. Whereas at the start of the year the argument was between 
those (like Mehta) who favored a large ambitious plan and those (like 
Kamaraj) who expressed fears about the possibility of mobilizing the nec- 
essary resources, by the end of the year all seemed agreed that the overall 
size of the plan was less important than changing priorities so that defense 
and food needs moved into paramount position. 

The effects of such changes cannot be rapid, and the urgent measures 
undertaken to enable ports to handle the massive grain import will no doubt 
have to serve the same needs in several subsequent years. It was significant, 
however, that the arrangements for immediate grain import announced in 
December were coupled with a US $50 million loan for fertilizer purchases; 
moreover, as part of this deal, a further $50 million in foreign exchange 
was to be made available by the Finance Ministry for the same purpose. 
Although this confirms the disappointing output of India’s fertilizer plants, 
it does also suggest a new determination on the part of government to deal 
with food shortage. It was hard on Shastri’s men to have to switch so 
quickly from brave talk of self-sufficiency to relieved dependence on more 
of PL 480. What were the alternatives? Subramaniam said that, given the 
crop failures, not to import would mean “playing with the lives” of the 
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- poorer people. Of course an all-out procurement and comprehensive ration- 
ing scheme would protect the poor, but the government was almost certainly 
right in judging that an attempt at such regimentation would in the Indian 
context (administrative difficulties aggravated by lack of civic spirit despite 
the war) prove a costly failure. The leaders took gratefully the easy course, 
but it was the right one. What remains is to see whether they really have 
new policies that can get food production increasing faster than population. 

The war with Pakistan brought the food problem urgently to the fore, 
but there were other problems which the war pushed off-stage. This is what 
happened in greater or lesser degree with a variety of regional and other 
political conflicts. By the end of the year it was difficult to recall that the 
first part of the year had been filled with the turmoil over Hindi. Had 
leadership skill contributed to the removal of this trouble or was it simply a 
benefit from the larger trouble of war? And was it a deficiency in leader- 
ship which permitted the crisis to take its severe form in the first place? 
To the latter question an affirmative answer is unavoidable; it has to be 
the mark of a good leader to be able to see the storm coming, to smell it in 
the air even when all is calm. Somewhere along the line between the Delhi 
ministries, down through southerners in key positions at the center and 
the state government and Congress leaders in Madras, to wide sections of 
the Tamil people—somewhere, political communication failed.2 Kamaraj, 
as uncrowned Tamil king, must surely bear a large part of the blame; high 
politics of 1964 had kept him too far away from base. (Indeed, he tacitly 
admitted this by undertaking, a decent interval after the troubles, a lengthy 
and most comprehensive tour of his home state.) It is not reasonable to 
expect anyone to be smarter than Rajaji, but someone might have been 
expected to hear that he was organizing a multi-party state-wide anti-Hindi 
meeting for January 17 to protest against Hindi becoming the official lan- 
guage of the Union on the 25th and to notice that the Tamil papers had 
got hold of, and were reproducing in page-spreads, to the calculated be- 
wilderment and dismay of their readers, long Hindi circulars put out by 
certain central ministries;? this might not have added up to conflagration 
in the South but it would have prescribed an alertness and caution which 
were in fact missing. 

When it was all over, when two policemen had been burnt by the mob, 
two fanatics self-immolated, sixty killed in police firings and perhaps an- 
other two hundred otherwise, when fury had spent itself and South India 
realized with some horror that ghastliness was not a monopoly of the bar- 
barian North,* then slowly the national leaders began gingerly to work 

2 Robert Hardgrave’s article (see list at the end of the present article) includes the 
two statements that the South “reacted predictably” and that “the government and 
nation were wholly unprepared” for the tragic consequences of that reaction. 

3 Including, to Subramaniam’s embarrassment, the Ministry of Food. 


4 The systematic study of political violence cannot be easy, but surely it is important 
enough to merit greater attention than it has so far received, The pioneering work of 
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_ their way towards an escape from the impasse. The stages were quite in- 
tricate. First came a number of rather vague attempts at reassurance from 
on high, and then an urgent appeal framed by Kamaraj, Reddy, Nijalin- 
gappa and Ghosh, addressed to the protagonists of Hindi and begging them 
not to press the South to revolt. When tempers were calmer, the hammer- 
ing out of a fresh policy started: the scheme began with the Congress 
Working Committee, was carried then to a meeting of Chief Ministers; 
from there it was taken to talks with opposition leaders and back to a 
Cabinet Committee. By the time the Working Committee in the light of all 
these consultations sat down in early June to examine the draft amend- 
ments to legislation and fresh regulations required, the Kutch fighting had 
taken place, there was no cease-fire, and there were ample reports of Paki- 
stan’s preparations for further warfare. The Bill to amend the 1963 
Official Languages Act was to be ready for Parliament in August. But by 
then there was the start of the Kashmir war. As far as one can see, the 
Bill has been put quietly on one side. 

Whether there is more to this postponement than the war preoccupations 
which meet the eye is difficult to say. But certainly there were signs of 
uneasy shuffling. The Bill was not in fact ready even in late August. There 
was also ambiguity as to how much of the Working Committee proposals 
should find their place in the Bill, how much in a resolution, how much in 
regulations. Moreover, there were murmurs to the effect that parts of the 
new policy were just impracticable. Each of the three parts of the scheme 
was in fact of such a kind as to allow further argument on significant detail. 
First, the precise purposes for which English was, as “associate official 
language,” bound to be used alongside Hindi were to be spelt out in the 
Bill. Second, the examinations under the Union Public Services Commis- 
sion would be conducted in all the national languages. Kamaraj clarified 
that this meant that English alone would remain the medium of examina- 
tion until the UPSC was ready to use all the other languages. Although 
this was to be “implemented expeditiously” there was here clear room for 
delay and therefore for second thoughts—on, for instance, the “balkaniza- 
tion” dangers attached to such a change.® Third, all states were to intro- 
duce and “apply strictly” the three-language formula entailing the teach- 


Richard Lambert (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1951) and David H. Bayley (“Violent Public Protest in India: 1900—1960,” 
Indian Journal of Political Science, XXIV:4 (Oct-Dec. 1963), 309-325] has not been 
adequately followed up. The investigation of patterns and roles in the transition from 
demonstration to mob disorder would tell us something useful about Indian politics 
and also contribute to conflict theory in general. 

5 How far does it affect the “all-India” character of these services? Not as much as 
might at first appear. English and Hindi are to be compulsory papers, and candidates 
who choose Hindi as the medium of examination will have to take a paper in one of 
the other languages. Geographical transfers are in any case difficult, since each state is 
to use its own regional language as the language of administration in the state. 
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ing up to and including university level of English, Hindi (or, in the North, 
one of the other national languages) and regional language. This requires 
time and a “phased programme” for the development of Hindi and the 
other regional languages to enable them to handle the enhanced responsi- 
bilities. The Working Committee solution is not easy, but at least it seemed 
to be roughly equidistant from what the opposite camps were demanding.® 
In that sense the painful process by which it was reached may have proved 
justified. In that sense, too, it is unfair to say that it was Pakistan aggres- 
sion and not the Congress leadership which solved the official language 
problem. In any case, “solved” may be a misleading word to use in this 
matter. 

If Madras, in relation to the Hindi question, was the biggest regional 
problem, there were others which deserve some mention. Goa proved awk- 
ward: its new government, backed by an Assembly vote of 15 to 1 but 
with the opposition walking out, was soon pressing for immediate merger 
with Maharashtra; the latter responded warmly. Nehru’s policy of 10 
years’ status quo seemed to be tacitly abandoned when Shastri, somewhat 
surprisingly, replied to the pressures by indicating that fresh elections 
might indeed be held to test opinion further. Mysore was furious, and more 
than abuse was thrown in Shastri’s direction when he went to Bangalore 
for the July All India Congress Committee. He took it all calmly but may 
well have been glad to see this covered over from August by larger matters, 
at least for the time being. When it does emerge again, Shastri will prob- 
ably still find that the balance of pressures will point to Mysore and the 
Goan opposition losing the fight.” In Nagaland, there was little visible sign 
of movement. Neither the Peace Mission nor the Indo-Pakistan war solved 
the deadlock between the underground leaders and the government delega- 
tion. Early in the year the Mission produced a promising basis of discus- 
sion; Phizo was approached, but chose to stay in London; Indian sources 
spoke of rival groups among the underground with conflicting policies, one 
group seeking renewed fighting; Pakistan help was at various stages sus- 
pected. The Indian government seemed willing to go any distance in terms 
of special arrangements for Nagaland so long as its status as part of India 
was unambiguous. Agreement was not reached, but the cease-fire was at 
least maintained. 

Among the states, most difficulty came from Orissa, Kerala, and Punjab. 
On Orissa the scope of the center’s power was demonstrated by the ousting 


6 It is interesting to note that on this issue the Jan Sangh gave up any pretense of 
being an all-India party and tacitly played the part of “D.M.K. of the North.” Lohia’s 
Samyukta Socialist Party tried to get around the difficulty simply by issuing different 
directions to branches in South India. True to its character, Congress, of course, “con- 
tained” (in both senses, more or less) viewpoints close to both Jan Sangh and D.M.K. 

T There were some defections from the government party in Goa during September. 
These made their majority perilous, but their import in relation to Goa’s future was 
unclear. 
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of Mitra from the office of Chief Minister following inquiries by the Cen- 
_ tral Bureau of Investigation and, oddly, a Cabinet sub-committee. But the 
limits on the center were also made manifest: the Orissa Congressmen gave 
Mitra and Patnaik an overwhelming vote of confidence, and it was clear 
that their influence was still strong and their political careers far from 
ended.® If the center can at least halt the progress of a state leader, it can 
also, if we read Punjab experience aright, sustain as state leader a man 
whose own efforts would be insufficient. Ram Kishen survived as Chief 
Minister despite an alleged powerful revolt by Darbara Singh from within 
the cabinet and open warfare between the Pradesh Congress Committee and 
the government. But here certainly the proximity to Delhi helped greatly, 
even before the war put the quarrels into cold storage: Ram Kishen ran 
quickly to the capital when danger threatened, and later Nanda himself 
scurried over to impose peace. Punjab also suffered from a revival of Sikh 
agitation for Panjabi Suba. The re-emergence of the tiresome but tireless 
Tara Singh was felt by Fateh Singh to be such a challenge to his own 
leadership that he announced a fast to death for the cause of a Sikh state. 
War, and a promise from Nanda to have a fresh investigation of the subject 
at the end of hostilities, persuaded him to call it off. But the issue has more 
recently acquired new life and several schemes, usually affecting the areas 
of Himachal Pradesh and Western U.P., were under active discussion at the 
end of the year. Finally, Kerala: here the year ended with the quiet, almost 
unnoticed, extension of President’s Rule for a further period. The previous 
elections (in February) had produced no clear government and there was 
some evidence that President’s Rule would be not unpopular. Congress 
seemed to have fought mainly for 1967 rather than for immediate power. 
Pending a full analysis of the results, one can hazard the suggestion that 
the shift (in votes, not seats) to the Congress (official and rebel) from 
the Communists (Leftist and the much smaller others) shows Kamaraj 
strategy to have paid off: by wasting few tears on the Nair-Christian re- 
bellion the party was able to concentrate at last on courting the Ezhavas; 
in consequence, the nearly solid identification of that community with the 
CP is hopefully threatened. 

On all these matters of domestic politics the leaders have acted as quietly 
as they could, without fanfares, but not without firmness once. minds were 
made up. The same characteristics mark much of their conduct even in rela- 
tion to the Kashmir question and relations with Pakistan. It can be argued 
admittedly that the policy of unobtrusiveness and silence misled the Pakis- 
tan leaders into thinking that there was a flabby weakness which could be 
exploited. But if Pakistan was desperately determined to keep the Kashmir 
issue open, what could the Indian leaders have done to prevent either sur- 
render or war? It is true that there was no evidence of clear policy or fresh 


. 8 The leaders evidently saw nothing sufficiently wrong in the improprieties of Pat- 
naik to exclude him from the high councils of the party. 
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thinking on the Kashmir question from the union government. Between the 
howls of the Jan Sangh on the one side, demanding immediate total inte- _ 
gration of the state and the trial of Abdullah for treason, and on the other 
side the small but nagging voices of Miss Sarabhai, J. P. Narayan and 
Rajaji pleading for recognition in some form that the state is a special kind 
of problem, Shastri and Sadiq hoped to let events take their consolidating 
course. The Bakshi scandals were to be set right. Political integration was 
sought by inserting the Congress organization into Kashmir for the first 
time.® Abdullah was given enough rope and he did his best to commit 
political suicide. His followers and those of other dissident leaders in Kash- 
mir were also given more scope than under the Bakshi regime. The unrest 
they created probably led Pakistan to expect more of their infiltrators than 
they were able to accomplish, but if this was Karachi’s last chance, then 
why suppose they would not have taken it in any event? Again, it is not 
clear that the Indian reaction to the Kutch intrusions can be blamed as 
being so feeble that further adventures were thereby encouraged. 

If it is difficult to see how greater and more manifest firmness of leader- 
ship could have prevented the war, it is certain that in the conduct of the 
campaign there was no weakness. Given that India did not take the initia- 
tive, and given that her objectives had to be limited to punishment of the 
invader, the reactions of her leaders, political and military, were prompt. 
Inside India there was a quick closing of ranks behind Shastri, and press 
and parliament alike found him impressive in the crisis. It was India’s 
image in the outside world that was shown up as in need of attention. 

The war was inconclusive: opinion on each side could sincerely hold that 
one’s own country had managed satisfactorily. But India derived satisfac- 
tion from a number of sources: the infiltrators had not been able to rouse 
Kashmir to revolt; India’s home-made weapons compared well with Pakis- 
tan’s expensive imports; Pakistan’s advantages from initiative had been 
destroyed; the armed forces shook off the memory of the Chinese mauling; 
communal incidents were completely absent; democratic lay leaders could 
mobilize and organize as well as military presidents, 

But who would win the peace? Between Pakistan’s object of reopening 
the Kashmir question and securing a plebiscite or equivalent, and India’s 
aim of sticking to the facts of accession and insisting upon Kashmir as part 
of India, it is hard to see any middle way. It may be even harder to find 
a meeting ground between Pakistan’s willingness to use any means to its 
ends and India’s protestation that aggression must not be rewarded. But 
both countries need badly to rehabilitate themselves in the eyes of the rest 
of the world and it was this, together perhaps with Russia’s desire for a 


9 Neither of these steps met with glory: the inquiry proceedings against Bakshi insti- 
tuted in January were quashed in December by the High Court, and Bakshi was ready 
for a come-back; the rush to join Congress could not conceal a bloc of stubborn Na- 
tional Conference men for whom clearly this was too much integration to bear. 
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prestige boost in Asia, that gave some hope that the Tashkent meeting on 
January 4th would not be a waste of time. 
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1965 — AN EPOCH-MAKING YEAR IN PAKISTAN — 
GENERAL ELECTIONS AND WAR WITH INDIA 


KHALID B. SAYEED 


January 2, 1965 was the polling day for the Presidential 
election in Pakistan. It was a memorable occasion because for the first 
time, indirect though it was, Pakistan was holding its general election.t 
During the election campaign, when Miss Jinnah, one of the Presidential 
candidates, and her supporters charged that President Ayub was a dic- 
tator, the President’s supporters would often refer to the fact that Presi- 
dent Ayub could not possibly be a dictator when by his own will and 
choice he had exposed himself to a Presidential election. It is clear that 
President Muhammad Ayub Khan lifted the Martial Law and inaugurated 
the present Constitution in June 1962, allowed the revival of political par- 
ties in July 1962 through an Act of the National Assembly, and finally 
decided to hold a Presidential election in January 1965, because he felt 
that through such acts his regime would acquire an increasing sense of 
legitimacy in the eyes of the people of Pakistan and abroad. 

Under the existing system of indirect elections in Pakistan, the Presi- 
dent and the members of the National Assembly and of the two Provincial 
Assemblies are elected by 80,000 Basic Democrats or Union Councillors, 
who are directly elected under adult franchise. In October 1964, when pri- 
mary elections for electing 80,000 Basic Democrats were being held, it was 
obvious that President Ayub had antagonized several key political forces 
in the country. Nearly all the influential politicians had been disqualified 
from holding public office or associating themselves with any political activ- 
ity until the end of 1966. Even though the tempo of economic development 
in East Pakistan had increased considerably under Ayub’s regime, poli- 
ticlans could hope to mobilize support in that part of the country by driv- 
ing home the point that under a Presidential system dominated by a West 
Pakistani soldier-President, East Pakistanis, despite their majority, could 
never hope to influence in any significant manner the political or decision- 
making process. The Press and Publications Ordinances were so excessive 
in their controls that one could say that the press had been brought under 
Government domination.” Besides the press, lawyers were also against the 


1 The author was in Pakistan to observe the Presidential election during the begin- 
ning of December 1964 to the end of January 1965. 

2It may be noted that in spite of controls, East Pakistan papers continued to crit- 
icize government policy. In July 1965, a twelve-month moratorium on press laws was 
announced, leaving the press free to regulate its conduct on a voluntary basis through 
a Code of Press Ethics and its own Court of Honour, Dawn, July 8, 1965. 
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Government. They had been brought up on norms and concepts of British 
law and were strong advocates of the British parliamentary system and an 
independent judiciary. Ayub’s regime had also imposed controls on univer- 
sities through various University Ordinances in order to prevent the stu- 
dents,and teachers from taking part in political activities. Orthodox and 
fundamentalist religious elements were angry that Ayub was trying to 
modernize Islam and particularly change Muslim personal law and curb 
polygamy through an ordinance like the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 
1961. Another strong base of opposition to Ayub was the former Frontier 
Province, parts of which were still under the spell of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and hbis lieutenants, who stood for the breakup of the integrated 
Province of West Pakistan. l 

The Opposition were fortunate that Miss Jinnah agreed to stand against 
Ayub. She was the sister of the founder of Pakistan and had repeatedly 
criticized the regime for having suppressed democracy which, she pointed 
out, was one of the major aims of her brother’s struggle for Pakistan. In 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, a former civil servant and Prime Minister, the 
Opposition. found a master political craftsman who could unite such dis- 
parate and antagonistic political parties as the Council Muslim League 
with its emphasis on a strong central government and the retention of the 
One Unit in West Pakistan; the Awami League, which advocated maximum 
autonomy for East Pakistan; the National Awami Party, which stood for 
both maximum autonomy for East Pakistan and the break-up of the One 
Unit Province in West Pakistan; and the Jamaat-i-Islami and Nizam-i- 
Islam, both of which opposed the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance. The 
latter measure had the support of relatively secular parties like the Awami 
League and the National Awami Party. These parties were united under 
a nine-point program, and the united opposition became known as the 
Combined Opposition Party (COP). The nine-point program included the 
restoration of the parliamentary system of government with complete 
legislative and budgetary powers to be vested in the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, removal of economic disparity between the two wings 
within a period of ten years, a number of economic measures to help the 
common man and reverse the trend towards concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few families, and amendment of the Muslim Family Laws Ordi- 
nance to bring it in accord with Islamic law. Thus, the nine-point program 
was vague enough to mean all things to all parties. But it was also clear 
that every party had had to moderate its respective extreme demands be- 
fore such a compromise could be produced. The Jamaat-i-Islami accepted 
a woman candidate. The Awami League was willing to wait for the removal 
of disparity and the National Awami Party did not press for an immediate 
break-up of the One Unit Province. Thus, the opposition to Ayub was so 
strong that for the first time a united opposition had come into being. 

What was the strategy of the Opposition? They capitalized on the popu- 
larity of Miss Jinnah. Her campaign generated such tremendous enthusi- 
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asm that some of the observers felt that if the contest were by direct elec- 
tion, she might win against Ayub. The sight of this old, but dynamic lady 
campaigning in the streets of big cities and even in the remote rural areas 
of a Muslim country, where women are seldom seen in public, was both 
moving and unique. The Opposition campaign proceeded along familiar 
lines. Urban political workers and students would move into the rural 
areas to win popular support in such a decisive manner that the Basic 
Democrats would be unable to defy public opinion. They were confident 
about East Pakistan. They wanted to maximize their support in West 
Pakistan. Here they concentrated on their familiar bases of support—refu- 
gees in Karachi and parts of Sind, and some of the Pathan areas where the 
National Awami Party, consisting mostly of followers of Khan Abdul Ghaf- 
far Khan, was popular. However, the majority of votes in West Pakistan 
was in the old Punjab (23,854 out of 40,000), and here the COP relied 
on Daultana, who, as a former Chief Minister and an influential land- 
owner, had built an intricate network of alliances with landowners through- 
out the Punjab. All these optimistic estimates and forecasts went awry.? 

Miss Jinnah, by concentrating her attacks on the Presidential system, 
and sometimes through her indiscreet references to the role of Basic Dem- 
ocrats, created the impression that if elected to power, she would strip the 
Basic Democrats of some of their powers, and particularly of their role as 
the electoral college for the election of the President and the Assemblies. 
Ayub’s strategy had all along been to insulate the rural areas from the 
influence of urban politicians. In his election campaign, he constantly re- 
minded the Basic Democrats of how the rural areas had benefited enor- 
mously through economic development and rural public works under his 
regime. In West Pakistan, he started with a clear initial advantage of 
solid support from the Tribal Area which constituted his “rotten bor- 
oughs” where politicians were simply not allowed to canvass for political 
support and the Basic Democrats had all been nominated by the Political 
Agents. Out of 2,544 votes in the Tribal Area, Miss Jinnah could win only 
66 votes. Sind, with the exception of a few cities, was safe for Ayub as 
the pirs (spiritual guides) and the mirs (landlords) could not possibly defy 
the Government. The real trial of strength took place in the Punjab. But 
here it was proven that the Deputy Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of Police, led by the great Nawab of Kalabagh, the Governor of West 
Pakistan, could so reinforce the influence of their landlord-supporters that 
some of the rival landlords, who had held unchallenged control over their 
districts for decades, went down to defeat. All this destroyed the myth that 
a landlord in West Pakistan by himself could literally command his ten- 
ants or supporters to vote according to his instructions. It was apparent 


3 For a detailed analysis, see Chapter 8, “The Political Structure—Parties and Elec- 
tions,” in the forthcoming book of K. B. Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
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that the landlord maintained his position in his area, partly because of 
his economic and traditional position, but mainly because he was sup- 
ported by the governmental hierarchy of police and revenue officials. Once 
it became known to the Basic Democrats that a particular landlord was 
not being supported by the Government, and that his rival landlord en- 
joyed Government backing and patronage, they knew how they were ex- 
pected to vote.* 

The only Division in West Pakistan where Ayub was defeated was Kar- 
achi. Miss Jinna obtained 1,061 votes and Ayub trailed with 907, mainly 
due to refugee support for Miss Jinnah and the efficient organization of the 
Jamaat-i-Islami in Karachi. Claims for compensation of property by refu- 
gees who had settled in Karachi and who had come from distant parts of 
India had been drastically scaled down by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment had followed this course because it felt that refugees from distant 
parts of India had come to Pakistan voluntarily, perhaps for better op- 
portunities, whereas refugees from the Indian part of Punjab had fled to 
Pakistan to escape communal killing and carnage. 

The common impression, particularly among the opposition circles, was 
that East Pakistan, like a solid bloc, would turn against Ayub. The Gov- 
ernment circles, on the other hand, knew that Ayub’s regime had poured 
money into the rural areas through the Rural Public Works Program. East 
Pakistan had received Rs. 200 million in 1963-64 for the Rural Public 
Works Program as compared to Rs. 100 million for the same program in 
West Pakistan. Secondly, Ayub knew that he could expect support from 
the northern and western areas of the Rajshahi and Khulna Divisions in 
East Pakistan. These were economically and politically less developed as 
compared to the eastern part of the Province, namely, Dacca and Chitta- 
gong Divisions. From time to time, political leaders from the northern 
districts of East Pakistan had even talked of demanding a separate Prov- 
ince on the plea that the politicians in Dacca and Chittagong had neglected 
the economic development of these districts. The present regime, by en- 
couraging the economic development of the northern districts, created the 
distinct feeling that they could expect a better deal from a strong gov- 
ernment like that of Ayub rather than from political regimes which would 
be more under the influence of political forces and economic interests con- 
centrated in Dacca and Chittagong. There were several other factors which 
helped Ayub’s impressive election returns in the western half of East Paki- 
stan. There was a concentration of refugees in Khulna and Rajshahi Divi- 
sions who tended to support Ayub. In contrast to the attitude of refugees 
in Karachi, a great majority of refugees living in East Pakistan supported 
Ayub because, to them, a strong central government offered protection 
against regional or separatist tendencies of East Pakistanis. In addition, 


4 For details, see ibid. 
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with the exception of Rajshahi University, there were not many university 
students in the northern and western districts who could spread out and 
activate the countryside against Ayub. It was also reported that Maulana 
Bhashani did not campaign actively for Miss Jinnah in the Rajshahi Divi- 
sion, where his influence was strong, probably because he had no desire to 
upset Ayub’s foreign policy which was veering steadily towards increasing 
friendship with China,’ 

Thus, one could say that, by and large, the western part of East Paki- 
stan voted solidly for Ayub, whereas the eastern part of East Pakistan 
voted for Miss Jinnah.® Ayub obtained 53.1 percent of the vote in East 
Pakistan as compared to 73.6 percent in West Pakistan. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, Ayub obtained 49,951 votes, or 63.3 percent of the total 
vote, whereas Miss Jinnah polled 28,691 votes, or 36.3 percent of the total 
vote.” 

The results of the Presidential election were announced on January 2, 
1965, and the National Assembly elections were held in March 1965. The 
President deliberately and shrewdly held the Presidential election prior to 
the National Assembly elections. If the National Assembly election had 
been held earlier, the Government, by giving its ticket to one of the faction 
leaders in a rural area, would have automatically antagonized others. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, the National Assembly elections should have 
been held prior to the Presidential election, but this difficulty was over- 
come by amending the Constitution.’ Since the President had enjoyed sup- 
port from both rival landlords or pirs in a district in West Pakistan, he 
did not want to alienate either by taking sides in the National Assembly 
elections. The Government did give the Pakistan Muslim League tickets to 
certain candidates, but election returns indicated that the Government 
machinery was not used against the Independent candidates.® It may be 
noted that in both the National and Provincial Assemblies, most of the 
Independents later joined the Pakistan Muslim League, even though they 
had fought the election against Muslim League candidates. Election fig- 
ures of the Presidential election and the National Assembly elections indi- 
cate that in some of the districts of West Pakistan, the margin of differ- 
ence between Ayub and Miss Jinnah was greater (which may suggest the 


5 The Pakistan Observer, January 5, 1965. 

6 For details, see Sayeed, of. cit. 

T For poll-wise and district-wise details of election results, see Presidential Election 
Result 1965 (Rawalpindi: Election Commission, 1965). 

8 The Constitution (Second) Amendment Act, 1964, Act VI of 1964. 

® After the lifting of the Martial Law, the Muslim League split into two factions: 
one, consisting of politicians against the Government, emerged as the Council Muslim 
League; and the other faction, consisting of pro-Government Muslim League leaders, 
became known as the Conventionist Muslim League. However, now the Convention- 
ist Muslim League calls itself the Pakistan Muslim League and is led by President Ayub. 

10 For an analysis, see Sayeed, of. cit. 
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use of Government machinery) than that between rival landlords in the 
National Assembly elections.?° In the National Assembly elections in East 
Pakistan, the Pakistan Muslim League captured approximately 72 percent 
of the Province’s seats, but it polled slightly less than 50 percent of the 
total votes cast. Were it not for the splitting of the Opposition vote by the 
Independent candidates, the Opposition parties would have won over 30 
seats instead of the 13 they actually won. In the National Assembly, the 
Government claims the support of well over 130 members, including six 
women members, in a House of 155 members. The Opposition consists of 
no more than 17 to 18 members and is divided into parties like the Na- 
tional Democratic Front (5), Awami League (5), Council Muslim League 
(4), National Awami Party (3). Out of these groups, a party called the 
United Parliamentary Party, consisting of about 13 persons, has emerged 
under the leadership of Mr. Nurul Amin, a former Chief Minister of East 
Pakistan. 

The same fact emerged in the elections for the two Provincial Assemblies, 
namely, that the Government party, the Pakistan Muslim League, did not 
have a strong grass-roots organization. In West Pakistan, the Government 
won only 60 percent of the seats it contested and lost 40 percent, mostly 
to Independents. Similarly, in East Pakistan, the Government won barely 
50 percent of the 148 seats it contested. All this goes to show that both 
the Opposition party and the Government party were not well organized, 
and that the Government won largely because of the prestige and personal- 
ity of the President and of the support it received from the Government 
machinery. President Ayub is aware of the fact that his party is not well 
organized, but he seems to take the easiest way out in suggesting that Basic 
Democrats, who strictly speaking are elected local government officials, 
should constitute the main pillars of the Muslim League organization. This 
would solve both the organizational and the financial problem in the sense 
that, since Basic Democrats have funds available for development work 
through the Union Councils, the party would not have to raise funds for 
organizational and other purposes.’* However, this attitude augurs well 
neither for the future of party organization in the country nor for local 
government in Pakistan. 

In no sphere has Pakistan’s progress been as impressive as in economic 
development. The Second Five-Year Plan ended in June 1965, and Paki- 
stani leaders proudly pointed out that the actual increase in national in- 
come was 29 percent (or a growth rate of over 5 percent per annum) as 
compared to the target of a 24 percent increase. This growth rate rep- 
resented one of the highest in Asia and was almost double the rate of 


11 The Statesman (Karachi), May 22, 1965. 
12 This is precisely what Ayub suggests in his circular to the members of the Central 
Working Committee of the Pakistan Muslim League, Dawn, May 15, 1965. 
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growth of population in Pakistan.4* Another striking feature was the fact 
that the privately financed sector exceeded the Plan’s targets by about 37 
percent, whereas there was a shortfall of about 4 percent in the Govern- 
ment financed sector. However, impressive as this rate of development was, 
the Government was criticized for not having arrested increasing concen- 
tration of economic wealth in the hands of some twenty-two families. The 
Government, in response to such criticism, has undertaken to provide bet- 
ter and easier credit facilities to smaller entrepreneurs, has refused permis- 
sion to holders of large industrial undertakings to open financial institu- 
tions like banks and insurance companies, and has imposed new taxes to 
reduce the concentration of wealth. 

The Third Five-Year Plan approved by the National Economic Coun- 
cil in May 1965 envisages a total expenditure of Rs. 52 billion (Rs. 30 
billion in the public sector and Rs. 22 billion in the private sector) and 
aims at a 37 percent increase in national income. This means that the 
annual growth rate is projected at 6.5 percent in the Third Plan. Some of 
its objectives are to increase agricultural productivity, to accelerate the 
development of basic industries for the manufacture of producer goods, 
to arrest the menacing growth of population, to provide at least 5.3 million 
new job opportunities, better housing and other social amenities, and above 
all, to reduce the degree of inter-regional and intra-regional disparity. 

Throughout the Second Five-Year Plan, there has taken place an in- 
creasing diversion of public sector resources to East Pakistan, and it has 
been estimated that the extent of disparity in per capita incomes between 
East and West Pakistan had been brought down from 28 percent in 
1959-60 to 24 percent during 1963-64. However, it is frankly stated in the 
Third Five-Year Plan that disparities in income between East and West 
Pakistan cannot be eliminated either during the Third or even the Fourth 
Plan. “Given a dedicated effort, it should be feasible, however, to eliminate 
disparities completely within the period of the Perspective Plan.”!* The 
Third Five-Year Plan also points out that there are disparities not only 
between East and West Pakistan but also within the regions of each Prov- 
ince. “There are ten districts in West Pakistan which have a lower per 
capita income than the lowest in East Pakistan.’’5 

Pakistan’s external relations are largely conducted in terms of two fac- 
tors—fear of India and the possibility of seeking maximum foreign aid 


13 Indian comments on Pakistan’s economic development are significant and sug- 
gestive. It is conceded, though grudgingly, that the growth rate is impressive, but is 
pointed out that percentage increases over a small base tend to exaggerate Pakistan’s 
achievements. See Dilip Mukerjee, “Economic Growth in India and Pakistan,” The 
Statesman (Delhi), September 6, 1965. 

14 Planning Commission, Government of Pakistan, The Third Five Year Plan 
1965-70 (Karachi: 1965), p. 129. The Perspective Plan is the long-term plan, which is 
being prepared for twenty years. 

16 Jbid, p. 131. 
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from countries like the United States or the USSR. The year 1965 turned 
out to be a climacteric one, for Pakistan was not only involved in an armed 
conflict with India, but was also faced with the threat of losing both mil- 
itary and economic aid from the United States. The first armed conflict 
took place in April 1965 over the Rann of Kutch, a piece of marshy land 
along the Indian border and adjoining Sind. Pakistan was satisfied with 
the accord that it reached with India on June 30, 1965.78 
The fighting that flared up between India and Pakistan during August 
and September, 1965, was more dangerous than that of any previous clash, 
because at no other time had the two countries come so close to waging 
total and all-out war. It was on the night of August 5 that armed guer- 
rillas, which India claimed were from Pakistan, were found infiltrating the 
Indian part of Kashmir. As a result of subsequent engagements with the 
guerrillas, and the fear that their infiltration would continue, India retali- 
ated and seized strategic posts north of Kargil, and a mountain pass 
between Uri and Poonch on the cease-fire line between Pakistan and Indian 
Kashmir. Events started moving at lightning speed. Pakistani tanks and 
troops occupied parts of the Chhamb sector of the southwestern corner of 
Indian-held Kashmir on September 1. India saw the apparent danger and 
thought that if the Pakistani column took Aknur or Jammu, Indian com- 
munications to Srinagar would be cut off and its troops would be bottled 
up between the cease-fire line and the Valley. Thus, on September 6, Indian 
troops crossed the international border, and during the next two weeks some 
of the fiercest battles that the two countries have ever known took place on 
the outskirts of Lahore and Sialkot in West Pakistan. Largely because of 
American and Russian pressure, together with U.N. efforts, a cease-fire was 
brought about on September 23, 1965. Another factor which brought about 
an end to the fighting. was the fact that the two armies had reached a stale- 
mate. As regards losses on both sides, there is a considerable conflict in the 
claims of the two countries. According to American intelligence reports, it 
seems that the Pakistani air force performed better than the Indian air 
force.!T 
The war has brought out a striking characteristic of Pakistan’s political 

culture. There is a considerable reservoir of religious emotions that a Paki- 
stan Government can draw upon for purposes of national unity during a 
time of crisis. Throughout the war, Dawn carried verses from the Qur’an on 
its front page. On September 13, Dawn’s front page had the following verse: 

O Prophet! urge the believer to fight. If there be of you twenty stead- 

fast, they shall overcome two hundred and if there be of you a hundred, 

they shall overcome a thousand of those who disbelieve, because they 

are a people who do not understand. Qur’an, Chapter 8, Verses 65—66. 


16 One of the points of agreement was that the dispute, if unresolved, would be sub- 
mitted for arbitration to an International Tribunal. Pakistan hoped that this principle 
of international arbitration could be applied to the Kashmir conflict in the future. 

17 The Washingon Post, October 17, 1965. 
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Even though Pakistan has so far failed to pressure India into a settle- 
ment of the Kashmir conflict, it is optimistic as regards the future, be- 
cause an increasing number of countries seem to support the Pakistani 
point of view. Pakistanis seem to be convinced that they have drawn 
handsome dividends from their new “independent foreign policy” of which 
Foreign Minister Z. A. Bhutto can claim to be the supreme architect. Dur- 
ing the war, countries like Indonesia, Iran, and Turkey offered both moral 
and military support. The Chinese not only continued their threatening 
posture towards India, but also gave complete moral support to Pakistan 
and described the Indian attack as an act of naked aggression. Prime Min- 
ister Wilson also condemned the Indian attack. Pakistan has claimed to 
have had French support with regard to the Kashmir dispute in the Secur- 
ity Council. Pakistan has also been elated by the fact that, for the first time, 
the Arab countries supported Pakistan during the war and passed a resolu- 
tion to this effect at Casablanca.7® 

Another triumph in the realm of foreign policy was the fact that after 
President Ayub’s visit to Moscow in April 1965, the Russians, in sharp 
contrast to their earlier attitudes, were reported to be taking a neutral 
stand towards Indian-Pakistan disputes. Pakistan thinks that the Russians, 
by arranging the Ayub-Shastri meeting in Tashkent on January 4, 1966, 
have helped Pakistan in the sense that India would be persuaded into dis- 
cussing the whole range of its conflict with Pakistan, including the Kashmir 
dispute. Pakistan is conscious of the fact that its growing friendship with 
China has caused considerable concern, both in Washington and in Mos- 
cow. Russian rivalry with China for creating support among the people 
who live in the border areas along the Sino-Soviet border in Asia has been 
increasing steadily, and, therefore, Russians would neither like India to be 
humiliated by the Chinese, nor Pakistan to become a close ally of China. 

Ever since the Chinese attack on India in 1962, Pakistan’s relationship 
with the United States has grown increasingly cool. Pakistan has been bitter 
that India has been receiving military aid from the United States, even 
though Pakistan has protested very strongly that such military assistance 
will eventually be used against Pakistan. The United States, on the other 
hand, has expressed grave concern over Pakistan’s increasing cordiality 
towards the Chinese. During early July 1965, at the request of the United 
States, the Aid Pakistan Consortium meeting scheduled for July 27, 1965 
was postponed for two months. During the September armed conflict with 
India, the United States announced its suspension of military and economic 
aid to Pakistan. It has been reported that these differences were fully and 
frankly discussed when President Ayub met President Johnson in Washington 
on December 14 and 15, 1965. According to President Ayub, the meeting 
had cleared the misunderstanding that existed between the two countries re- 


18 Mr. Bhuttto, in his speech in the National Assembly, gave a complete list of all 
countries that had supported Pakistan. Dawn, November 22, 1965. 
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garding “compulsions of geo-political factors.”?® If this report is correct, it 
means that the United States understands Pakistan’s point of view. That 
is, just as the United States, because of its global interests, can extend mil- 
itary aid to India despite Pakistani protests, so can Pakistan, in spite of 
being an ally of the United States, pursue friendly relations with China be- 
cause of the alleged Indian threat to Pakistan’s security. It remains to be 
seen whether the Untied States will continue to give military and economic 
assistance to Pakistan in the same manner as it did before and, above all, 
whether there is sufficient “parallelism” of interests between the United 
States and the Soviet Union for the two powers to promote a speedy and 
mutually satisfactory settlement between India and Pakistan over the 
question of Kashmir. 

Does this evaluation of events of 1965 help us to detect any future 
trends in Pakistan’s policy? Those who have watched Pakistan’s political 
development ever since its establishment, have undoubtedly noticed a 
steady decline in power and influence of the old guard, consisting of the 
landlords, the old Indian Civil Service officers, and recently, even of the old 
generals. President Ayub is basically a modernist, but he belongs to a gen- 
eration which had already spent a considerable part of its life serving the 
British Raj when Pakistan was established. The young men in their forties, 
who are becoming increasingly influential in Pakistan’s power structure, 
are those Civil Service Pakistan and army officers, who have been to the 
universities and participated in or watched the flowering of nationalist 
movements into independence in large parts of Asia and Africa. It is to 
this group of young men that Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto, belongs. He thinks in terms of historic forces or world currents; 
and he conceals, beneath a suave exterior, scars of racial bitterness against 
the West. He dreams of the unity of the Afro-Asian world, which to him 
“is a world of the proletariat.” 
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NEPAL IN 1965: FOCUS ON LAND REFORM 


LEO E. ROSE 


This was a rather dull year in Nepal, in which the only real 
excitement was engendered by the land reform program. The enactment of 
comparatively ambitious land legislation in 1963 and 1964 aroused little 
public controversy at the time, as it was widely presumed that there would 
be the usual long delay in implementation of the program. It was a surprise 
and shock to most people, therefore, when the government commenced 
efforts to implement land reform in 16 of Nepal’s 75 Development Districts 
in November 1964, Land Reform Officers, with vaguely defined but broad 
coercive powers, were appointed to these 16 districts, and quickly became 
the focus of a muted but occasionally public struggle with local landowning 
interests, particularly in the Tarai—the rich agricultural area on the 
Gangetic plains in southern Nepal—where the implementation program 
was concentrated. 

The ceiling set on land holdings was the provision of the program that 
aroused immediate concern. But the procedures adopted by the govern- 
ment, which permitted widescale dispersement of holdings, soon reduced 
apprehensions on this point. The actual area of land declared to be surplus 
in the 16 districts was only slightly over 100,000 acres. The impact upon 
land holding patterns was further diminished by the fact that almost all of 
the surplus was in the Tarai (indeed, half was in one district) which. 
already has large areas of uncultivated land available for exploitation. 
There was virtually no surplus in the hill districts in which there is a severe 
land shortage. 

By mid-1965 public attention had shifted to two innovational aspects of 
the land reform program, the interception of agricultural debts by local 
committees and the compulsory savings system. The elimination of a typ- 
ically usorious traditional credit system and the redirection of local capital 
to the non-agricultural sector were the primary objectives of these pro- 
grams. Neither had as yet made very significant progress by the end of the 
year. This was probably fortunate, as the government did not have a viable 
credit system ready to replace the traditional credit structure, which appar- 
ently continued to function on only a somewhat reduced scale. The adverse 
impact of these programs on agricultural production was, thus, kept to a 
minimum. l 

The criticisms voiced by foreign experts of the timing and staging of some 
aspects of the land reform program seems not to have diminished official 
satisfaction that some kind of land reform program is finally being im- 
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plemented. In November 1965, the program was extended to an additional 
25 Development Districts without any modification of its provisions. In any 
case, the land reform administration is in the process of becoming an insti- 
tutionalized part of the bureaucracy, which means that it can be dislodged 
or reorganized only with the greatest of difficulty. Whatever its final char- 
acter may prove to be, land reform would now seem to be an integral com- 
ponent of Nepal’s political and social systems. 

Political Developments: Politics is, of course, no less evident in Nepal 
under the “partyless” Panchayat system than it was under parliamentary 
democracy. Office-holders continue to exhort the people to place crown and 
country above self, but political activists, freed from the minimal discipline 
imposed by even an immature party system, continue to pursue factional 
and personal objectives with skill and determination, both inside and out- 
side of the newly established political institutions. 

The political new year opened on a high note with the resignation, re- 
portedly requested, of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Dr. Tulsi 
Giri, whose capacity to survive the vicissitudes of Nepali politics had won 
him the admiration if not the respect of the public. According to Dr. Giri’s 
own statements, which bordered on the indiscreet in the Nepali political 
context, he had tired of the Ministry’s inferior status vis-a-vis the Palace 
Secretariat, and had demanded that the Ministers be granted broader de- 
cision-making authority. Naturally he had to go. With Dr. Giri’s departure, 
the only remaining Minister who can claim the status of a political leader 
is Shailendra Kumar Upadhyaya, an “ex-Communist” and King Mahen- 
dra’s “opening to the left.” The rest of the Ministry consists of ‘“indepen- 
dents” or leaders of small personal factions whose main qualification for 
office is their total dependence upon the palace for political advancement. 
Thus, the process under which the Ministry has gradually been deprived of 
the capacity for independent action is virtually completed, and this once- 
powerful institution now functions as a subordinate advisory body. Even 
its executive functions are conducted for the most part by the permanent 
civil service, whose lines of responsibility run directly to the palace, in fact 
if not in form. 

In spite of the relative impotence of the Ministry and the higher level 
institutions of the Panchayat system, the competition for these prestigeful 
and potentially profitable posts is nonetheless intense. Factional strife was 
particularly evident in 1965 in the elections for the National Panchayat 
(parliament) and in the bitter internecine struggles for control of the 
Peasant’s Organization and the Student’s Organization, both official bodies 
established by government direction. The principal participants in these 
disputes, mostly ex-party leaders who had been prominent figures in pre- 
Panchayat politics, were also engaged in efforts to organize permissable 
“non-political” bodies through which they could regain some access to the 
public. They were broadly divided into two groups: “ex-Communists” and 
leftists under the general leadership of Shailendra Kumar Upadhyaya, and 
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“ex-democrats” led by Surya Prasad Upadhyaya, Rishikesh Shaha, and 
M. P. Koirala, with Dr. Tulsi Giri and Vishwa Bandhu Thapa busy on the 
sidelines. The former group established an Intellectual’s Forum to “enlist 
the active cooperation of intellectuals for the Panchayat system” while the 
latter group formed a Fundamental Rights Security Committee to “enable 
every citizen to enjoy his constitutional rights within the limits of law.” 

But doubtless the most incredible spectacle in 1965 was the inauguration 
of the Nepal Rastriya Swayam Sewak Sangh, an organization dedicated to 
the inculcation of traditional Hindu values, by Shailendra Kumar Upad- 
hyaya. Why this staunchly leftist leader should inaugurate a body of this 
type was the subject of amused speculation. Presumably, however, it was 
part of a campaign to convince the King that the leftist intellectual bloc 
was not necessarily hostile to the King’s increasing dedication to a tradi- 
tional Hindu polity. 

From the administrative viewpoint, the most significant development in 
1965 was the abolition of the district officers (Bada Hakims) who had long 
dominated the regional administrative system. In current Nepali political 
parlance this was described as a step in the direction of administrative 
decentralization. In actual fact, however, the Bada Hakim’s powers and 
functions were not transferred to the locally elected District Panchayats, 
as had been expected, but to the Zonal Commissioners and their assistants 
who are also appointees of the central government. 

Foreign Relations: Nepal retained a vocal adherence to non-alignment 
and equal friendship with all countries as the basic feature of its foreign 
policy in 1965. There were indications, however, that relations with India 
have become warmer and firmer than at any time since King Mahendra’s 
accession to the throne in 1955. In part, at least, this would appear to be 
the result of the King’s concern for the preservation of Hindu values in 
both India and Nepal. In a message to a stridently communal Hindu organi- 
zation in India, the King referred to Nepal as “the sentinel of India” and 
then went on to state: 


Today we can protect and advance our nation and national society only 
if all of us cease to have any shyness or scruples about calling ourselves 
Hindus, but march forward to protect, strengthen and develop Hindu 
society and to revitalize Dharma. It has become absolutely necessary 
for all Hindus to realize this fully for the welfare of mankind.+ 


In context, this appeared to be an appeal to India to return to traditional 
Hindu ideals. 

While this appeal may not have been particularly palatable to the 
Indian government, dedicated as it is to secularism, the joint communique 
that concluded King Mahendra’s 25-day state visit to India in late 1965 
could only have been extremely satisfying to New Delhi. Contrary to all 


1 Gorkhapatra (Kathmandu), January 15, 1965. 
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expectations, the King agreed in this statement that “the principle of self- 
determination can apply only to dependent and Trust Territories, and can- 
not be extended to integral parts of Sovereign States,” thus accepting the 
Indian position on the Kashmir plebiscite question. Furthermore, the com- 
munique averred that the Indo-Pak war in 1965 had commenced “with the 
massive infiltration of trained and armed Pakistani Personnel in Kashmir,’ 
in effect placing responsibility for the conflict on Pakistan. 

At the same time that Nepal-India ties were becoming closer, Kathmandu 
was also demonstrating a cautious degree of independence toward China 
even though friendship with Peking was still avidly sought. This first be- 
came evident in 1964, when Kathmandu ignored Chinese objections to the 
inauguration of a US-UK arms aid program in Nepal. Later that year, a 
Chinese proposal for the construction of a road connecting the Kathmandu- 
Tibet highway with some point in the eastern Nepal Tarai, thus giving the 
Chinese direct access to the surplus food grain production in that area, was 
politely rejected by Kathmandu. Again, in 1965, the Nepal government in- 
formed the Chinese at the very last moment that the Biratnager-Janakpur 
road in the Tarai was not to be constructed with Chinese assistance as pre- 
viously agreed, but that this road would be built by the Indians and Amer- 
icans instead. China was asked to use the funds allocated for this road for 
some other purpose, to which it readily agreed. Indeed, Peking exercised 
remarkable restraint in all three incidents mentioned above, but there are 
reports that the Chinese are beginning to wonder whether their intensive 
courtship of the royal regime in Nepal is worth the trouble and expense. 
China, too, is finding that buffer states can be exasperating in the extreme. 
Nepal would appear to be developing an eveh greater degree of sophistica- 
tion in its delicate and vital game of balancing more powerful neighbors and 
associated powers against each other. 


2 The Rising Nepal (Kathmandu), December 21, 1965. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN CEYLON: 
A YEAR OF RECONCILIATION 


MARSHALL R. SINGER 





Tf the election of 1956 can be said to have signaled the “official” 
beginning of the Sinhalese-Tamil conflict in Ceylon, the election of 1965 
can be said to have marked the “official” termination of those hostilities. 
That is, for the first time in almost a decade, Sinhalese-Tamil reconciliation 
has not only become official government policy, but even more significant, 
perhaps, for the first time in as many years it has become politically pos- 
sible for a Ceylonese Prime Minister to include Tamils in his government. 
Exactly five years prior to this past election, Parliament was deadlocked 
by the March 1960 election results which gave neither of the two major 
parties a majority of the seats. At that point in Ceylon’s political history, 
Mr. Senanayake—leader of the United National Party (UNP), which held 
a slight edge over the opposition Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP)—pre- 
ferred the risk of another election to what was perceived as the greater 
political risk of coalition with the Tamils. Yet five years later—almost to 
the day—Mr. Senanayake was able to put together a cabinet including rep- 
resentatives of both major Tamil parties. This was possible for a number 
of reasons, not the least of which has been the gradual relaxation of Sin- 
halese-Tamil tensions over the past few years. 

Ever since the blood-letting of the communal riots in 1958 and the 
assassination of S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike in 1959, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Ceylonese people—Sinhalese and Tamil—have felt that the 
extremists on both sides had perhaps pushed too far. Indeed, signs of the 
beginning of a thaw in the Sinhalese-Tamil hostilities were evident as early 
as July of 1960, when Mrs. Bandaranaike (leader of the SLFP and Prime 
Minister from July 1960 through March 1965) began refocusing the con- 
flict away from purely communal animosities toward increasingly anti- 
Christian, anti-Western and finally anti-American sentiments. Further 
attempts to heal the scars of the communal rift can be seen in Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s repeated calls for national unity and support, first in the wake 
of the abortive military coup, and later during the period of economic hard- 
ships engendered by the cessation of American economic assistance. 

The signing, in 1964, of the Indo-Ceylonese Pact may have removed one 
of the last obstacles in the way of final communal reconciliation. The Ceylon 


1 The Tamils were represented in the 1960 Parliament as in the current one, by two 
parties: The Federal Party, which won 15 seats in March 1960 and 14 seats in 1965, 
and the Tamil Congress which won 1 seat in 1960 and 3 in 1965. 
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Tamils have always felt somewhat ambivalent about the nearly one million 
low caste, low class, Indian Tamils resident in Ceylon. Still, it has never 
been politically feasible for the Ceylon Tamil leadership to totally reject 
their Indian brethren. Indeed, the more total the repatriation demanded by 
the Sinhalese, the more uncompromising became Tamil opposition. The mild 
wording and conciliatory tone of the 1964 Pact-—calling for the gradual 
repatriation of only half of the Indian Tamils over a fifteen-year period— 
seems to have done much to allay Tamil fear of the Sinhalese majority.” 
As a consequence, one has heard fewer calls for the creation of a separate 
Tamil state within a Federal system, and more about insuring “the reason- 
able use of Tamil” within the existing unitary state. Thus, in recent years, 
both the Sinhalese and Tamils seem to have moved into a position to make 
eventual reconciliation possible. 

Despite the fact that the United National Party received more votes in 
the 1965 election than any other single party—as they have in every elec- 
tion since independence—they again failed to capture an absolute majority 
of the seats in Parliament. This time, however, the lesson of five years 
before was clear: if the UNP was to govern, it had to do so in coalition. 
The UNP had won only 66 of the seats in a Parliament of 151. Given the 
composition of the new Parliament, the UNP could not realistically have 
formed a government without Tamil support. But, by a stroke of what must 
be recognized as pure political genius, Mr. Senanayake turned a political 
liability into a national asset. 

Since the theme of the UNP campaign had been reconciliation of all 
group conflicts in a united drive for economic recovery and advance, the 
more broadly based the coalition, the more the UNP would seem to have 
fulfilled its campaign pledges. Rather than appearing to have made a polit- 
ical “deal” with any one group in order to win support, Mr. Senanayake 
called for the formation of a “National Government” with the support of 
any party which would accept his leadership. Thus, instead of a UNP- 
Tamil coalition which might contain the potential of a political backfire, 
a National Government was created, including all of the parties represented 
in Parliament with the exception of the opposition SLFP, the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party (LSSP) and the Communist Party (CP). 

A more unlikely coalition could hardly be imagined. The same Phillip 
Gunawardena who, less than a decade ago, was calling for Sinhalese su- 
premacy over the Tamils and the elimination of the capitalists in Ceylon is 
now a Minister in a government headed by a man who once bore the brunt 
of most of his invective. Included in the same government are such former 
arch enemies as the conservative Sinhalese J. R. Jayewardena, the mildly 


2Tt should be noted that acceptance of the terms of this Pact was not predicated 
solely on the magnanimity of the ruling Sinhalese government. India has consistently 
refused to accept total repatriation as a solution. Still, until the move toward national 
reconciliation gained momentum, the Sinhalese were reticent to accept anything less. 
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socialist C. P. de Silva, the former short-term “Sinhala only” Prime Min- 
isted W. Dahanayake, as well as the conservative Tamil G. G. Ponnam- 
balum. Even Mrs. Kusuma Rajaratna, wife of the leader of the most mili- 
tantly anti-Tamil party in Ceylon, has become a Junior Minister in this 
incredible National Government. That there are once again Tamils in a 
Ceylonese Government is not nearly so astounding to most Ceylonese as 
is the fact that Mr. Senanayake was able to unite so many bitter and long 
time antagonists under his leadership! 

While it is true that Mrs. Bandaranaike actively courted the Tamils for 
a few days after the election in the hope of convincing them to join an 
SLFP-led coalition, there can be no doubt that had the UNP formed a 
government with only Tamil support, they would have been accused of 
having “sold out” Sinhalese interests to the Tamils. But who could possibly 
accuse Mr. Gunawardena or Mrs. Rajaratna of being “soft” on Tamils? 
What is more, since it is primarily the left which has refused to join the 
government, Mr. Senanayake might have been attacked as being a defender 
of capitalism, But again, who could possibly accuse Mr. Gunawardena of 
being “soft” on capitalists? 

Perhaps even more amazing than the fact that Mr. Senanayake persuaded 
these antagonists to join his government, after nine months in power the 
National coalition has not only stayed together, but has actually been able 
to pursue an aggressive policy of national reconciliation and economic re- 
generation. One of the first official acts of the new government was the 
settlement of the dispute with the American oil companies—with Ceylon 
agreeing to pay compensation—thus re-establishing the flow of American 
economic aid.? What is more, the new government has set a specific, though 
ambitious goal of 6% annual increase in Gross National Product, and has 
taken a number of concrete steps to implement that goal. While there are 
no figures available as of this writing to determine whether or not the 
goal is being attained, if the experience of the Korean War years repeats 
itself, the conflict in Vietnam may be a boon to the Ceylonese economy. 

Sinhalese nationalist sentiment has long held that Buddhism must be 
“restored to its proper place in Ceylonese society.” In a move to placate 
that sentiment while, at the same time, offending no other segment of soci- 
ety, the National Government changed the official day of rest from Sunday 
to a day sacred to Buddhists, called Poya Days.* Since there is a Poya Day 
every seventh day, the biblical injunction to rest on the seventh day is not 
violated. Hindus, on the other hand, have no weekly holy day, while Sun- 
day has never been a day important to Muslims. Further, since neither 


3 It should be noted that even if Mrs. Bandaranaike had been re-elected, the over- 
whelming likelihood is that her government, too, would have settled with the Amer- 
icans. But as it stands the National Government receives the credit for having settled 
the dispute. 

4 Poya Days coincide with the quarters of the moon. 
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management nor labor was terribly concerned which day the workers had 
off, the bill was passed in Parliament unanimously. 

In the last year of SLFP rule, with enormous economic problems 
plaguing the country, and economic aid from the west severely curtailed, 
Mrs. Bandaranaike became more and more dependent on aid from the 
Communist bloc and particularly from Communist China. With this aid, 
as with most foreign aid, came the ubiquitous and highly visible foreign 
“technicians” and “advisors,” seeking whatever political influence they 
could exert. Chinese technicians apparently became so numerous just prior 
to the election that the impression was created (with the help of the Ceylon- 
ese Press, which was always hostile to SLFP governments) that Ceylon 
was moving into the Chinese camp. Since a pro-Chinese faction had re- 
cently split away from the Communist Party of Ceylon and formed a party 
of their own, even the pro-Russian Communists were pleased by the Na- 
tional Government’s normalization of relations with the United States. 
Instead of appearing as a move to the West, this shift in foreign policy, 
because of the context in which it occurred, has been widely interpreted in 
Ceylon as a move back to the politically popular, neutralist center. 

In short, the first nine months of rule by the National Government ap- 
pears to have been extremely successful and very popular. 

What are the chances for permanent Sinhalese-Tamil reconciliation? 
Clearly much depends on imponderables. Zf the Indo-Ceylonese Pact is 
executed without incident; if the Tamils are made to feel that they are, 
indeed, being granted the “reasonable use of the Tamil language”; if eco- 
nomic prosperity and development continues at a rapid pace; ¿f no major 
point of contention between the two communities arises in the years ahead, 
perhaps a more permanent reconciliation may occur. But, we would sub- 
mit, of perhaps equal importance is the question of how the SLFP assesses 
its political future. 

Unless there are major changes on the Ceylonese political scene, the 
likelihood is that both the UNP and the SLFP will continue to need the 
support of other parties in order to form a government. Except for a short 
period in 1955-56 and from 1960 through 1964, neither party has con- 
trolled enough seats in Parliament to govern alone.” Since 1956 the Tamil 
parties, collectively, have consistently controlled 10 to 12 percent of the 
seats in Parliament. While the parties of the left have sometimes controlled 
more seats, they have rarely voted as a unit. Thus the one group most 
capable of holding the balance of power in Parliament seems to be the 
Tamils. 


5 Although the UNP controlled almost 57% of the seats in the Second Parliament 
(1952-56), they chose to govern in coalition with others through most of their regime. 
The only reason it was possible for the SLFP to govern without a coalition from July 
1960 to June 1964 was the “no-contest agreement” signed with the left parties prior 
to that election—the equivalent of a pre-election coalition. 
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If the Tamils are viewed as becoming permanently allied with the UNP, 
there is likely to be great pressure on the SLFP leadership to take a more 
militantly anti-Tamil position, in an attempt to woo some of the more 
anti-Tamil Sinhalese away from the UNP. If on the other hand, the Tamils 
are viewed as an independent group, willing to make deals with whichever 
party offers the best political price, the likelihood is that the SLFP will 
attempt to keep the door to the bargaining room permanently open. 

As long as both major parties have a stake in courting the Tamil votes in 
Parliament, the likelihood is that the spirit of communal reconciliation, 
stressed in 1965, will prevail. Should the SLFP become convinced, however, 
that under no conditions will the Tamils support them, it will be very 
difficult for the party hierarchy to resist the pressure to again exacerbate 
communal animosities for political gain. 
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BURMA: NE WIN’S REVOLUTION CONSIDERED 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 


As the military’s fourth year in power draws to a close, General 
Ne Win’s revolution is stalled on the road to socialism. What a few journal- 
ists? and occasional travelers have said cautiously and in private, the Gen- 
eral declared emphatically and in public—the economy is “in a mess.” “If 
Burma were not a country with an abundance of food we would be starv- 
ing.”? Such candor, from the author of the 1962 coup and the person most 
responsible for the decisions which are moving Burma along its present 
path, is not new. Throughout the past year he found other occasions to 
express himself in equally forthright terms. Despite the fact that he and 
his co-leaders are without real challenge and have absolute power to make 
and carry out their decisions, the revolution has not produced dramatic 
results in any of the areas where it is at work. The events of the past year 
provide ample evidence of this and cause one to ask, where does the revo- 
lution go from here? 


The objectives of the revolution neither were thought out fully when it 
began nor set down systematically since. From what has been written and 
undertaken, it appears as though the revolution has four major objectives: 
reform the economy from semi-private to socialist; eliminate foreign in- 
fluences from all aspects of economic, political, and social life; change the 
values and attitudes of the people so that a new leadership can arise and 
take over the tasks of the revolution; unite the diverse peoples into a co- 
hesive nation. It is against this frame of reference that the major events 
and decisions of the past year take on special meaning. 


The first objective—the development of a socialist economy—in one 
sense is nearing realization; private industry and trade either have been 
eliminated or seriously limited in the legal market, or they have been driven 
underground into blackmarket operations. The process was accelerated in 
January when the Burma Corporation and Burma Unilever were taken 


1See for example, the dispatch by John Hughes in the Christian Science Monitor, 
December 10, 1965. 

2 New York Times, December 13, 1965, p. 31. 

3 It was almost two months after the coup before the brief document, the Burmese 
Way to Socialism appeared. It was written hastily after the seizure of power and all 
subsequent documents have sought to fill in the details and omissions in order to make 
the ideology both logically consistent and a guide to action on all questions arising out 
of the pragmatic pursuit of socialism. 
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over by the state, thus eliminating the last major joint ventures with pri- 
vate foreign firms.* In April, the government seized approximately 1,000 
oil wells which were operated by Twinyos and Twinzas—hereditary Bur- 
mese operators with rights dating from the pre-British period.® Also, during 
the same month, 129 of the larger and more respected private schools were 
nationalized because “the state must take the responsibility of educating the 
children of the working people in the basic socialist concepts. . . .’”6 

In agriculture, the state took a further step toward socialism by abolish- 
ing tenancy rent for peasants using the land for farming.” Land still is 
under private ownership and each peasant is the owner of his produce. 
However, the military government is campaigning among the farmers to 
induce them to cooperate and share their labor, animals, and tools in all 
phases of production and harvest, in order to develop new attitudes toward 
socialist production. This decree abolishing land rent (added to existing 
ones which transferred allocation of plowlands from landlords to Land 
Committees) also banned property—personal and real—from being at- 
tached in payment of debts, prohibited transfer of land to non-agricultural- 
ists, and empowered the state to lend money directly to the individual 
producer. All these measures are intended to move the peasant toward 
socialism. 

In another sense, however, the objective is far from realization. The 
purchasing, distribution and sales of consumer goods has been chaotic, 
contributing to shortages of basic commodities in some areas and surpluses 
in others. During the past year, black markets in longyis, razor blades, 
chinaware, cooking oil, and other commodities arose throughout the coun- 
try. Despite the efforts of the government to increase production and im- 
portation of necessary goods, distribution remains a major unsolved prob- 
lem for the military planners.’ 

The efforts to eliminate private traders in paddy, and at the same time 
establish a government-operated system of purchases and sales with fixed 
nation-wide uniform low consumer prices, had a dual negative effect. They 
caused many peasants to act as “economic men” and shift from paddy to 
other grains which offered larger margins of profit, and caused the govern- 
ment to lose K70 million through its experiment in rigging prices, mainly 
bécause it set them too low to cover costs and made no allowances for 
differences in quality of product. Ne Win lamented the fact that “some 


4 The Guardian, January 19, 1965, p. 1; zbid, January 30, 1965, p. 1. 

5 Ibid., April 2, 1965, p. 1; Forward, ITI, 17 (April 15, 1965), p. 6. 

6 Forward, op. cit., pp. 5—6. Although 754 private schools remained unaffected by the 
decree, in due course, they too, will be taken over. See the Guardian, April 2, 1965, p. 1. 

T Forward, III, 18 (May 1, 1965), p. 2. This was an extension of the Tenancy Act of 
1963 and repealed all previous laws relating to tenancy. According to the government, 
as of June 30, 1963 there were 1.1 million tenants paying K13 million to about 350,000 
landlords; and about one third of the latter were non-nationals. 

8 For an example of the government’s effort to prove that shortages no longer existed, 
see the Guardian, August 8, 1965, p. 1 lead story on Jongyz production. 
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peasants replaced the cultivation of paddy with other crops in their selfish 
interests. . . .”” He implored them “to resume paddy cultivation in the usual 
fields and stop such acts that would practically amount to exploiting our 
goodwill for the welfare of the masses. . . !’” 

The General’s assessment ignored the fact that many farmers became 
disgusted with having to deal with inexperienced grain buyers (young offi- 
cers assigned to this task as their duty), to travel great distances to deliver 
their product to badly located buying stations, and to see their product 
rejected or down-graded because the buyers demanded that it conform to 
the official purchasing guide lines. The farmer also faced the fact that 
cattle prices rose sharply during the year. With but 3,000 tractors in use 
throughout the country, cattle remain a chief source of power in the field 
for the peasant. In seeking to buy new animals, he faced competition from 
the cattle slaughterers, who found a rising market for their meat, and from 
cattle merchants who drove their animals illegally to Thailand in order to 
sell at considerably higher prices. Caught in the middle, the farmer’s costs 
rose at a moment when the government sought to keep domestic prices 
down by paying less for the grain.!° 

To balance the economic picture, it must be noted that mineral and 
timber exports rose during the year, while ‘ce, the main export, declined. 
Through the Myepadetha scheme, the coup) ers sought to get the farmer 
to plant 12.69 million acres in paddy and 3.86 `illion acres in other agri- 
cultural crops. They also continued to seek new lands to bring under 
cultivation and forest areas to replant. The overall results have been a 
decline in foreign exchange, commodity shortages, blackmarkets, and a de- 
crease in national production. Col. Maung Shwe, speaking at the Worker’s 
Day Rally, brought the picture into statistical perspective when he said 
that in order to increase the nation’s standard of living, production must 
rise by 8% annually. With the population increasing approximately 2% 
per year, production in state enterprises falling (1963-64) by 1% and in 
private enterprise by 13.6%, the prospects were not bright for making 
socialism an attractive alternative to the more relaxed, sometimes mis- 
managed, mixed economy under democratic government. 

In seeking to control foreign influences on Burmese life, the Revolu- 
tionary Council had mixed results. Western or capitalist influences were 
reduced even further than during the previous year, with the end of joint 
ventures, the banning of foreign-run libraries,!* and the nationalization of 
four major hospitals and the most important private schools. There was 


8 Forward, III, 15 (March 15, 1965), p. 13. 

19 The Guardian, June 14, 1965, p. 4 (editorial). 

11 Forward, TI, 20 (June 1, 1965), p. 2. 

12 New York Times, September 19, 1965. The decree applied to four nations: the 
United States, Great Britain, India, and the USSR. In the period prior to the coup in 
1962, the Russians maintained the smallest and least influential library of the four ` 
nations. 
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also a reduction in the number of American films shown and in official visits 
by important persons,!* while Western tourists were almost non-existent 
outside the environs of Rangoon.* At the same time, Eastern or socialist 
influences grew and expanded. Both China and Russia continued to buy 
large amounts of rice. Chinese economic and technical assistance increased 
as Burma agreed to three projects under the terms of the 1961 Sino-Bur- 
mese loan agreement!*—the building and equipping of three textile mills,!* 
a 40-ton capacity paper mill,17 and the construction of a second bridge in 
the Shan State.18 Most of the 177 state scholars who went abroad were sent 
to socialist countries, while only a few went to Australia, Canada, India, 
Japan, and the Federal Republic of Germany. Chinese and Russian influ- 
ence also was enhanced by General Ne Win’s visits to the two countries 
and the local press coverage of the events.1® 

The three Asian conflicts—Vietnam, Kashmir and Malaysia-Indonesia— 
gave Burma’s leaders a major challenge in attempting to control foreign 
influences. The Burmese press reported the conflicts with dispatches from 
all sources. In the few editorials devoted to the Vietnamese conflict, the 
press echoed Ne Win’s position as expressed in February—a peaceful 
settlement can be made on the basis of the 1954 Geneva accords and a new 
Geneva-type conference ought ; be called to settle the immediate problems 
of the conflict. On Kashmir .e General and the press observed strict neu- 
trality, calling for a pear 1 settlement and supporting the efforts of the 
United Nations. Toward Malaysia and Indonesia, the General said, and the 
press repeated, that a peaceful settlement could be found if the dispute was 
moved from the battlefield to the conference table. Despite these efforts, 
the proximity of the fighting caused concern among the peoples in Burma, 
and it was reflected in the Letters to Editor columns in the local govern- 
ment-controlled press. Clearly, foreign influences, while under control, were 
not eliminated; Ne Win and his colleagues still face the question of how to 
follow socialism as an economic and social theory, and socialist states as 
political models, without being drawn into the socialist political orbit. 


13 The most important American delegation to visit Burma came in December when 
the group led by Senator M. Mansfield visited Burma and held talks with the Bur- 
mese leaders. 

14 A transit visa may be obtained if the traveler is changing planes. Only 24 hours 
transit time is allowed to make the change. 

15 See United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1963, p. 163 for 
a good brief summary of the terms of the agreement. 

16 The Guardian, March 7, 1965, p. 1. 

1% Ibid., August 19, 1965, p. 1. 

18 Ibid., August 23, 1965, p. 1. 

19 The Guardian, March 14, 1965, p. 1. A discordant note was sounded in March 
when a book appeared in Laos, identified as published in China, which was critical of 
the military government in Burma for parroting the “Moscow Revisionist Line.” It 
appealed to the peace-loving people of Burma not to “let your country become an 
historical inconsistency.” The Peking government denied publication of the book, but 
the Burmese government did not silence the press in heralding its appearance. 
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During the period of military rule since 1962, the leaders of the armed 
forces have struggled with the problems of legitimacy—by what right they 
seized power, how long they will hold it, and how they will return it. 
Brigadier Thaung Dan gave the clearest answers yet in his Resistance Day 
address. The Tatmadaw—Burmese army—he said, seized power “to rescue 
the Union.” It neither had time nor opportunity to unite with the people 
before acting, as it previously had done during the struggle for independ- 
ence. Having linked, once again, with the people, it holds power because 
the peasants and workers “have not yet put into proper shape their own 
worker’s councils and organizations.” The Tatmadaw is fashioning the 
Burma Socialist Program Party (BSPP) to give civil leadership to the 
revolution and to marshall the workers and peasants in unity and strength. 
The military is drawing up plans to make the party’s work successful and 
a program for transforming old values and thinking into new. When the 
workers and peasants become active participants in the revolution and 
take to their tasks with ability and inspiration, “the Teatmadaw will be 
able to hand over additional duties to the working people and devote itself 
to its main task of defending the Union of Burma.’”° 

During the past year, the BSPP continued to train its cadres and play an 
auxiliary role to the military in performing its civil duties. All leadership 
is controlled by the military. As a political force, the BSPP has some dis- 
tance to go before it plays a vital part. The system of Councils—peasant 
and worker—also has not come into being; the reason why, as given by the 
„General when he spoke at the Worker’s Day Rally, re-emphasized the 
theme expressed by Brig. Thaung Dan, “in order to have the right leader- 
ship and the right members in the Council, it would be necessary to educate 
the workers and reorientate them to their real needs. . . .”*1 Clearly, the 
revolutionary objective of remolding values and attitudes is an important 
one—one which the leaders gave much attention during the past year. 

Despite their theoretical pronouncements on socialism and the nature 
of man, the military leaders have no blue-print to follow in remolding the 
values and attitudes of the Burmese people. Their campaign last year fol- 
lowed several themes: contribute labor to the building of the “new” Burma, 
learn from the people, teach the people to improve and assert themselves, 
be honest and forgiving. While the themes are not logically consistent, this 
did not seem to bother either the people or the leaders. 

To build the “new” Burma, workers—physical as well as intellectual— 
were asked to give extra hours without pay in order to raise production. 
Students were called upon to volunteer during vacation to do socially use- 
ful work—collect factory statistics or work in the villages. At planting 
season, urban workers were encouraged to go to the fields and volunteer 
their labor in performing agricultural tasks. 


20 Forward, III, 17 (April 15, 1965), p. 5. 
21 Ibid., ITI, 19 (May 15, 1965), p. 10. 
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Since it seized power, the Revolutionary Council has set the example of 
learning from the people—going to the villages and holding peasant sem- 
inars in order to hear complaints and suggestions. Last year, the govern- 
ment sent soldiers, bureaucrats, intellectuals and professionals to the vil- 
lages and factories to live and work with the people. In August, it opened 
the newspapers to the people so that the “revolutionary impetus might gain 
greater momentum and the revolutionary changes made more effective more 
quickly. . . .”?? 

Teaching the people that this was their revolution, and that they must 
free themselves from the colonial past, was a third theme. Ne Win called 
the Revolutionary Council the teacher who is helping the workers and 
peasants “come to possess courage and knowledge to think correctly and 
do the right thing.”?3 He and others repeatedly called for the people to 
develop the traits of responsibility, discipline and care in handling machin- 
ery and tools, and to commit themselves to their jobs—to come on time and 
put in a full day’s work. Although the military leadership reminded the 
people that they could learn from past events such as the peasants’ upris- 
ings in 1930, the oil field strikes and the resistance, it cautioned them to 
draw the right lessons from those events and apply them properly. 

To demonstrate the moral principles of honesty and forgiveness, the 
Revolutionary Council set the example by forgiving ordinary citizens for 
their moral lapses in trying to circumvent the 1964 demonetization decrees. 
At the same time, it confirmed the life sentence of Col. Saw Myint, former 
member of the Revolutionary Council, for circumventing the decree and 
trying to benefit from his knowledge of the imminent changes in paper 
money circulation.”4 

From the speeches of the leaders and the slow pace in building new self- 
governing institutions, it appears that the voluntary campaign to develop 
a new morality has not succeeded; whether or not it is a realistic goal, no 
one seems to have asked. 

National unity, the fourth objective of the revolution, has been a problem 
since the beginning of self-government. Last year, insurgency by ethnic 
and political groups kept the countryside upset. The government’s answer 
was the same as that of all previous governments—the carrot and stick 
policy of fighting frequent military engagements with rebels who would not 
seek peaceful solutions to their problems and accepting back in society those 
insurgents who surrendered their weapons and themselves. Despite fre- 
quently published reports of arms and men who returned to society, no real 
solution to the problem of insurgency appeared. As the year ended, in- 
surgency was on the increase. 

In its approach to the minorities living in society, the military rulers 


22 The Guardian, August 25, 1965, p. 1. 
23 Forward, III, 19 (May 15, 1965), p. 11. 
24 The Guardian, August 14, 1965, p. 1. 
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demonstrated greater imagination. Through several programs last year— 
nationwide celebration of ethnic national days, publication of the folklore 
of certain minorities, preservation of Chin fortifications dating from the 
struggle against the British in the nineteenth century, scientific study of 
the Kayahs by anthropologists at Rangoon University, development of a 
program to improve the Lushai language in order for its speakers to partic- 
ipate more fully in the nation’s life—the government stressed its desire to 
recognize cultural unity in diversity. As expressed by Brigadier San Yu, 
“the culture of one nationality was part and parcel of the culture of the 
whole Union.”””5 

On the political level, its approach to the minorities was less daring. 
Central control through the Security and Administration Councils existed. 
Although State Councils supposedly advise on state matters, for all practi- 
cal purposes power still is concentrated in Rangoon. This is a major issue 
underlying the insurgents’ efforts to win political autonomy or independence 
for their communities. Until power is transferred to Worker and Peasant 
Councils, no real change, even at the local level, can be expected. 

National unity in Burma also has implied an harmonious relationship 
between the government and the people as a whole. With the natural and 
elected leaders either in jail or silenced by fear, a forced harmony appears 
to exist. The only real discordant note has been the activity of the Buddhist 
clergy. Having refused to register in 1964 and defied the military rulers 
in other ways, the monks provided the government with a serious challenge 
- last year. It responded first by repealing the three basic laws pertaining to 
religion passed in the early 1950s on the grounds that the laws had not 
achieved their original intent.26 In March, the government supported an All 
Sangha Conference on ways to preserve the purity of the Sasana and pro- 
mote its propagation. The conference drew up the constitution for an All 
Buddha Sasana Sangha Organization, an identification card, and a program 
for reforming religious education. Several Buddhist monasteries did not 
participate, and individual monks openly rejected the validity of the con- 
ference and the decisions it took. In April, the military rulers moved against 
these monks by arresting 92 on the grounds of political activity and eco- 
nomic insurgency. Ne Win, in his Worker’s Day address, went to great 
lengths to demonstrate that he and his co-leaders were not anti-religious; 
their actions stemmed from the fact that religion had been misused. He 
went out of his way to assure his audience that he, personally, was a good 
Buddhist.2” Despite the hardening of the Revolutionary Council toward 
the Buddhists, the monks remain outside the complete control of the mili- 
tary; and given their place in traditional society, they remain a potential 
source of political opposition. 


25 Ibid., February 12, 1965, p. 1. 
26 Forward, III, 12 (February 1, 1965), p. 2. 
27 Ibid., III, 19 (May 15, 1965), p. 14. 
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Burma has changed in many ways since the military seized power and 
initiated the revolution. Having pointed the nation in the direction it 
wishes to go, can Ne Win get the people to travel the road he and his 
colleagues have mapped out? 
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INDONESIA 1965: THE YEAR OF THE COUP 


DANIEL S. LEV 


As in 1957, when Indonesia’s parliamentary system disinte- 
grated, in 1965 the country experienced another cataclysm that funda- 
mentally altered the course of events. The major beneficiary of the at- 
tempted coup of October Ist, also as in 1957, has been the army, the main 
victim the Communist Party (PKI). For the third time in its history—the 
first two were in 1926 and 1948—the PKI has suffered an enormous set- 
back. 

There were no hints during the first nine months of 1965 that the year 
would be ditferent politically from the last five, particularly with respect 
to the growing power of the PKI. The other parties, including the National- 
ists (PNI) and the Islamic Nahdatul Ulama, had long proved inadequate 
challenges, while the army stood defensively in the face of President Soe- 
karno’s alliance with the Communists. Both external and internal develop- 
ments appeared to favor the PKI in 1965 as in 1964. 

To begin with foreign affairs, the confrontation with Malaysia continued 
as the chief concern. Over the issue of Malaysia’s seating on the Security 
Council, Soekarno suddenly proclaimed Indonesia’s withdrawal from the 
United Nations in January, a move for which there was less Asian-African 
support than was evidently expected. China approved, however, and rela- 
tions between Djakarta and Peking grew closer as Soekarno placed increas- 
ing emphasis on the notion of a Djakarta-Peking (plus Hanoi-Pyongyang- 
Phnom Penh) axis against neo-colonialist forces. Concurrently, relations 
with the United States declined precipitously, partly because of Washing- 
ton’s support of Malaysia but stemming as well from a longtime resentment 
against American efforts in Southeast Asia. In March, the managements of 
American rubber and oil companies were placed under formal government 
control; negotiations were later begun for the purchase by Indonesia of the 
installations involved. Harassment of American consular and USIA offices 
led finally to closing the latter altogether. In April the Peace Corps was 
forced to leave the country, after persistent attack by the PKI and others, 
and the Ford Foundation decided on its own part to withdraw. The Amer- 
ican press began to speak ominously of a complete break—which Soekarno 
and most groups except for the PKI probably wanted to avoid, fearing 
over-reliance on ties with China. Relations between Indonesia and the 
USSR also grew cooler as the PKI and Djakarta became more friendly 
towards Peking. 

Internally the drive to the left seemed equally inexorable. The PKI de- 
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feated every challenge at the ideological level in Djakarta. As in the case 
of the anti-Communist inspired Cultural Manifesto of 1963, which Soe- 
karno banned after a PKI campaign, so in late 1964 the Party easily with- 
stood the efforts of the Body of Supporters of Soekarnoism (BPS), con- 
sisting mainly of an ad hoc group of anti-Communist newspapers joined in 
a campaign to discredit the PKI. Distrusting its composition and ideological 
sniping, Soekarno banned the BPS in December. The small Murba Party, 
a clique with some influence on Soekarno and an enemy of the PKI, was 
temporarily banned in January for its support of the BPS, and a Cabinet 
reshuffle in March weakened influential ministers associated with Murba. 
Murba was permanently banned in September. 

Neither the Cultural Manifesto nor the BPS struck at the heart of Com- 
munist strength in the countryside—nor for that matter did Murba pose 
any real threat—-but along the same lines of eliminating enemies, the PKI 
was also encouraged by eruptions within the PNI in mid-1965, For years 
the PNI had been split between the group of chairman Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
intent upon a close association with Soekarno and a superficial emulation of 
the Communist line, and those led by Hardi who were increasingly at odds 
with Soekarno since 1957, partly over the issue of PNI relations with the 
PKI. In August Ali and secretary-general Surachman purged Hardi, Osa 
Maliki and several other national and regional PNI leaders on grounds of 
their continuing support of the vociferously anti-Communist chairman of 
the Central Javanese PNI, Hadisubeno, who had been condemned earlier 
by the party council. The subsequent efforts of the Hardi group to organize 
a rival PNI were hindered by government help to the Ali leadership until 
October Ist. 

On matters of greater substance, however, the PKI did less well, despite 
appearances. The Communist Peasant Front (Barisan Tani Indonesia or 
BTI) had the bit in its teeth on land issues, especially in Central and East 
Java and Bali, but this gave rise in late 1964 and 1965 to increasingly 
violent conflicts with regional PNI and NU landowners. In the case of the 
NU, vicious clashes with the BTI began to mobilize Islamic sentiment, 
which the PKI feared. In December, 1964, at the same conference where 
the BPS was banned, Soekarno and PNI-NU leaders had exacted a promise 
from the PKI to call off the “unilateral actions” of the BTI. This PKI 
leaders apparently could not do, and the violence continued—on the new 
initiative of Islamic groups as well—threatening from the ground up the 
Party’s precarious united front relations and indicating, moreover, that the 
PKI’s enemies would organize in defense of their interests. In addition, the 
PKI had failed to persuade Soekarno to abolish the powerful anti-Commu- 
nist Islamic Students Organization (HMI), which enjoyed the protection 
of army leaders and most Islamic groups. 

Finally and decisively, the PKI had not been able to crack the army. 
- Though some officers and men may have become more sympathetic to the 
PKI, the General Staff had blocked every serious Communist effort either 
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to gain direct influence in the army or to obtain arms. Shortly before the 
coup of October Ist, army chief-of-staff Achmad Yani, supported by the 
General Staff and by armed forces chief-of-staff A. H. Nasution, had suc- 
cessfully fought off a proposal to create a Fifth Armed Force (alongside 
the army, air force, navy, and police) of volunteers, in which the PKI 
might hope for considerable influence. An earlier PKI proposal to appoint 
ideological commissars to the army was also rejected. Army leaders had 
themselves failed to develop an effective political program against the PKT, 
but the officer corps was sufficiently aware of its own interests that the army 
remained the major obstacle to Communist hopes of coming to power. 

To sum up the position of the PKI, there is no question but that it was 
the best organized and most militant of Indonesia political groups. Despite 
a modicum of embourgeoisement of party leaders, the PKI’s reputation for 
honesty and dedication attracted respect and followers from among those 
sick of the hypocrisy of post-revolutionary politics. Moreover, the PKI had 
influence over the President and a leading position in Indonesia’s ideological 
world. And the compelling myth of the Party’s great popular strength gave 
it an important psychological advantage; it had the air of confident victory 
about it. Yet its political disadvantages were immense. For despite the 
PKT’s success in building a mass base and gaining official ideological re- 
spectability, it remained outside the general consensus of elite politics. 
Though non-Communist political leaders paid lip service to Soekarno’s idea 
of the Nationalism-Religion-Communism combination (NASAKOM)— 
and many continued to do so after the coup, while encouraging the army to 
obliterate the PKI—they remained deeply afraid and resentful of the rad- 
ical threat which the PKI posed to their social, economic, and political 
interests. They looked to the army, which frightened them less than the 
PKI, for ultimate protection. And in bedrock political terms, the PKI did 
not possess the physical power to deal with the army, whose weapons made 
up in any final showdown for its lack of political finesse. 

A stalemate existed between the PKI and the army which would last 
so long as the PKI feared a violent resolution and the army refused to chal- 
lenge Soekarno by lashing out at the PKI. Both waited anxiously and per- 
haps reluctantly for Soekarno’s death, at which time they would either 
strike a modus vivendi or come to death blows. The stalemate was pre- 
maturely broken by the coup of October 1. 

There is no space to go into even those details of the coup which are 
known, but a quick sketch can be drawn with the caution that it includes 
some speculation. The initiators of the coup were army officers long associ- 
ated in the Central Javanese Diponegoro division, whose intelligence staff 
in Semarang was a main contributor to the coup plans. The leader of the 
small coup group in Djakarta, Lt. Col. Untung, had been commander of 
batallion 454 (Diponegoro), which had served in West Irian, before his 
transferral in early 1965 to become a battalion commander in the palace 
guard regiment (Tjakrabirawa)—a key position from which to execute the 
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coup. Untung and his colleagues had some contacts among air force officers, 
many of whom resented the superior position and prestige of the army, at 
Halim Perdanakusumah air base near Djakarta. Volunteers had been 
trained there from the Communist youth group (Pemuda Rakjat), an im- 
portant factor in post-coup developments. It is not yet entirely clear what 
other contacts the coup leaders had; nor is their ideological orientation 
obvious. Barring some future incontrovertible proof that the PKI was 
behind the affair, it is quite possible that the October 1 coup represented 
a traditional putsch by an officer group willing to use whatever support it 
could get. If so, the fact that no one expected this in the charged ideological 
atmosphere of the last decade might account for why the coup was not 
spotted in the making. 

The months before the coup were tense, the desperate economic inflation 
being matched by a rising spiral of palace intrigue and rumor mongering. 
Of special importance at this time, the perennial rumor of an army coup— 
with CIA help—was in the air. Along with the also perennial rumors of 
Soekarno’s ill health, this may have excited notions that the army would 
strike on Armed Forces Day, October 5th. Army leaders were no doubt 
as unwilling to consider a coup now as they had been in the past, but this 
made little difference to the rumor circuit. 

The action started in the early morning of October Ist. For the Armed 
Forces Day celebrations—which Soekarno wanted to be a show of forces 
for international reasons, the army for domestic ones to counter the massive 
PKI display on its 45th anniversary in May—an army battalion from each 
of the three Javanese divisions was brought into Djakarta, including Un- 
tung’s old group 454. Partly by pre-arrangement and partly by the ruse 
that Soekarno must be saved from a coup, Untung persuaded battalions 454 
and 530 (East Java) to guard the palace and other strategic points. A few 
of his Tjakrabirawa followers, aided by Pemuda Rakjat volunteers trained 
at Halim air base, then swooped down on the homes of members of the 
General Staff and Genera] Nasution. The plan evidently was to immobilize 
the army by removing its leaders, while Soekarno would then be persuaded 
to support the coup. Six generals, including chief-of-staff Yani, were kid- 
napped, brutally murdered, and thrown in a well near Halim air field. But 
the assassins missed Nasution; they mistakenly captured and killed his 
aide and in the melee mortally wounded his five-year-old daughter. Simul- 
taneously in Central Java, the coup group took momentary control of 
several cities, killing the garrison commander of Jogjakarta but letting 
Brig. Gen. Surjosumpeno, the division commander, slip through their hands. 
Elsewhere, little happened. 

During the same hours Soekarno was also taken to the air base, and it 
is obviously important to know why. It is not likely that he was in on the 
planning of the coup or that he would have condoned the murders. What 
may have happened is that while the generals were being picked up, Untung 
told Soekarno that an army coup was underway—which previous rumors 
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would have made convincing—and that he must flee under Untung’s pro- 
tection. He therefore agreed to go to Halim air base, as he later said, in 
order to be able to escape to a safer place in case of danger. Once there, 
when the true situation became clear and the army began to close in on 
the coup group, Soekarno refused to go along with Untung, but his position 
was politically delicate and his room for maneuver almost non-existent. 

In Djakarta, Untung’s followers had captured Radio Republik Indo- 
nesia, whence it was broadcast that his purpose was to prevent an army 
coup by a fictitious Generals’ Council aided by the CIA, and that the 
President was in safe hands. Later, it was announced that the Cabinet was 
to be dismissed and that a Revolutionary Council had been formed of 45 
leaders; the list of names, most of whom had not been consulted, lacked 
coherence and political sense. 

Having sparse military means at their disposal and no public support 
from the President—which might have been useless in any case—the coup 
lasted only a few hours in Djakarta. The coup leaders had neglected 
Maj. Gen. Suharto, a former commander of the Diponegoro division who 
now led the army’s strategic reserve forces (KOSTRAD) with headquarters 
in Djakarta. Known as a capable and strong officer, Suharto quickly and 
effectively took command of the situation. Having obtained the support of 
Maj. Gen. Umar, Djakarta garrison commander, Suharto persuaded parts 
of battalions 454 and 530 to cease their activities, and then ordered nearby 
Commando (RPKAD) units into Djakarta, where by the evening of 
October Ist they easily retook the radio station and other points held by 
the rebels. Suharto at the same time sent word to Soekarno ordering him, 
in effect, to leave the air base; the President did so, going directly to the 
Bogor Palace. On the 2nd, loyal troops took the air field without resistance 
and found the bodies of the dead generals. 

The coup itself was, as Soekarno later insisted, only an incident in Indo- 
nesia’s ongoing revolution. But army leaders, grieved and furious at the 
murders, would not let the incident pass. Though air force-army hostility 
was publicly toned down, air force chief-of-staff Omar Dhani was later dis- 
missed and replaced by an officer more friendly to the army. Far more 
important, there was at least circumstantial evidence that the PKI was 
also involved in the coup; along with army leaders’ hatred of the Com- 
munists and their political interest in destroying them, it was enough to 
turn their anger fully on the PKI, and most non-Communist parties im- 
mediately jumped on the bandwagon. 

There are a few questions yet to be answered about the extent of Com- 
munist involvement in the coup. Undoubtedly the PKI wanted to see the 
army weakened and the anti-Communist generals removed from the scene; 
this may explain the initial reaction of the party daily, Harian Rakjat, 
which applauded the prevention of an army coup against the President but 
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dissociated itself from Untung, insisting that this was an internal affair 
of the army. Conceivably some Communist militants became involved with 
the coup group out of impatience with party leaders, but the confessions 
of the PKI youth and women’s organizations implicated in the assassina- 
tions leave the impression that they were little aware of what was happen- 
ing and that they might have been used unwittingly.? There were no sup- 
porting demonstrations or other activities by Communist labor and peasant 
groups, as one would expect had the PKI been behind the coup. And it is 
difficult to understand why PKI leaders would have taken so ill-prepared 
a risk in deviation from the firmly established and reasonably successful 
gradualist approach. 

In any event, the PKI was soon held entirely to blame, and the anti- 
Communist campaign which began within days of the coup turned into a 
total purge. The press establishment was quickly swept of its once extensive 
Communist influence. Thousands of members of the PKI and its sub- 
sidiary organizations were everywhere arrested or chased, and the bloodshed 
has by all accounts been enormous. In November the army initiated an 
official purge in the bureaucracy of all elements sympathetic to the coup, 
membership in a Communist organization being prima facie evidence of 
such sympathy. Trying to impose order on the situation, Soekarno refused 
to ban the PKI formally pending an investigation, but several regional 
commanders took the initiative in doing so anyway; doubtless a formal 
abolition, entirely symbolic, will come soon. Other parties to any extent 
associated with the PKI have also been affected: Partindo and the minor 
Islamic party, Perti, have begun their own purges, and the Indonesian 
Chinese organization, Baperki, has been temporarily banned; the PNI-Ali 
has suffered from army hostility, while the rival PNI organization led by 
Osa Maliki has begun to pick up momentum. i 

Caught off guard, Communist organizations put up almost no fight, and 
it may be that their capacity to do so was vastly overrated. In Central Java, 
outside army units sent to buttress the badly shaken Diponegoro division 
pursued Communists with the enthusiastic help of (mainly) Islamic youth 
groups bent on revenge against their former tormentors; the massacre soon 
spread elsewhere in Java and the outer islands. Many Javanese Com- 
munists have apparently fled to the hill areas around Bojolali and the West 
Java border; these are about the only places in Java suitable for either 
hiding or underground operations, though the army has had considerable 
anti-guerrilla experience there. Other parties have been ordered to stop en- 
rolling members for fear Communists might attempt to infiltrate. The 
future of politically conscious members of PKI organizations is obscure, 
and there is no evidence that serious thought has yet been given the prob- 
lem. 

With this radical revision of the power structure, Soekarno’s political 
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strength—dependent in large part on the inherent balance between the 
PKI and the army—now declined to a factor of important yet very limited 
personal authority. His appointment of Maj. Gen. Pranoto, an officer 
amenable to his influence, as “caretaker” of the army immediately after 
Yani’s death, was rejected by army leaders in favor of Suharto as chief- 
of-staff. Formally in charge of finding a political solution to the events of 
October 1st, Soekarno’s pleas to restore calm and end the killing have gone 
largely unheeded, and there have even been a few public intimations that 
he has lost his power. But army leaders, though angry at his past support 
of the PKI and his suspicion of their own intentions, nevertheless remain 
convinced of Soekarno’s great symbolic usefulness to the country; and 
civilian leaders who fear the prospect of army control also have empha- 
sized the importance of the President’s position. This in itself gives Soe- 
karno some leverage. He has, for example, been able to save foreign min- 
ister Subandrio from an attempt to oust him, at least for a while. But an 
increase in Soekarno’s power from its present level will depend on his ability 
to manipulate members of the officer corps, to which the coup has for the 
time being lent more than usual unity. 

Soekarno has not been able to prevent what he fears will be a serious shift 
to the right in both external and domestic affairs. Post-coup events badly 
damaged relations between Peking and Djakarta, for army leaders have 
never trusted China—the converse being also true—and several anti- 
Chinese (both local and international) incidents in Java and Sumatra have 
set off bitter exchanges in the press of the two countries.” There have also 
been indications of Djakarta’s willingness to moderate the Malaysia con- 
frontation, now made less imperative on an international level by the with- 
drawal of Singapore from Malaysia. But the army press has continued to 
attack neocolonialism and foreign bases in Southeast Asia, and if army 
leaders are by and large more friendly towards the United States, they are 
suspicious too because of past experience. 

Domestically the army is consolidating its power short of a takeover. 
The burden of governmental authority has been shifted from the Cabinet 
towards the Supreme Operational Command (KOTI), of which Soekarno 
is chairman and Suharto chief of staff. First established in 1963, KOTI 
has been reorganized by Suharto and Nasution, and a new triumvirate has 
been created directly under the President to take charge of military, eco- 
nomic, and “social-political” affairs. Its members are respectively Nasu- 
tion, the Sultan of Jogjakarta—a potential successor to Soekarno—-and 
Ruslan Abdulgani, a Cabinet minister and PNI leader whose task it will 
probably be to maintain liaison with the party world. Meanwhile, a crash 
economic program was begun in December with a drastic monetary revision 


3 See the Djakarta daily, Ai, October 25, 1965: Peking Review 43, October 22, 1965, 
for a Peking note to Djakarta protesting a raid on the Chinese commercial office in 
Djakarta. There have been several such strongly worded protests by Peking. 
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intended partly as a deflationary move; controlling the inflation, however, 
will depend also on determined austerity measures, of which it is not yet 
clear that the government or army leaders will be politically capable. 

Along with the deep and longlasting bitterness bred by the coup and its 
aftermath, a major problem for the future will be the post-October Ist 
tendency towards social and political reaction. Soekarno and a few civilian 
and military leaders have warned against this, stressing the need to elim- 
nate luxurious elite living and to attend to popular demands. But the 
remaining political parties, now feeling quite strong,‘ are essentially conserv- 
ative—as, indeed, is the existing political structure generally. The Nahdatul 
Ulama, for example, has been frank in its joy that without the PKI the 
land reform and similar efforts may now be ignored altogether. There is 
also a general tendency to be suspicious of those groups upon which the 
Communist relied for support. But the lack of effective representation in 
some form of those interests which the PKI succeeded, even partially, in 
mobilizing—particularly the peasantry—-may become a source of serious 
instability. 
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MALAYSIA 1965: CHALLENGING THE TERMS OF 1957 
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The most important event in Malaysia in 1965 was the separa- 
tion of Singapore ‘on August 9. Separation has been interpreted abroad, as 
due to a clash of Malay and Chinese interests. It is better attributed in the 
first instance to the inability or unwillingness of the central government to 
allow a major political figure an important role in national decision making, 
and in the second to an unsuccessful challenge by the Singapore government 
of the formal and informal rules by which politics are conducted in Malaya. 

The provisions of the Malayan constitution of 1957 reflected the divi- 
sion of political and economic power between the major ethnic groups in 
the peninsula at that time. The division of power then was the result of his- 
torical circumstances as well as nearly five years of political bargaining. 
The bargaining had been between the United Malays National Organiza- 
tion (UMNO) and the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA), which to- 
gether with the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) made up the Alliance. 
Formed in 1952, the Alliance, as the party of independence, won an over- 
whelming victory in Federal elections in 1955. This gave Alliance leaders 
the right to draft the 1957 constitution of independent Malaya. They aimed 
to perpetuate their respective political and economic positions, which they 
and the departing British considered the best obtainable for their com- 
munities and in the best interest of the country as a whole. 

The formal terms of 1957! gave the preponderance of political power to 
the Malays by allowing them citizenship on a more liberal basis than other 
communities. Islam was made the official religion, and Malay, the sole 
official language from 1967. The Supreme Head of State was chosen from 
and by the nine Malay sultans. The now famous Article 153 gave “special 
privileges” to the Malays in respect to education, positions in the public 
service, and the issuance of business permits and licenses. Without such 
privileges the Malays were believed, for historical and cultural reasons, to 
be at a disadvantage with non-Malays in competitive situations. The Chi- 
nese, on the other hand, were given fairly wide opportunity to become cit- 
izens, and all persons born in Malaya on or after August 31, 1957, regard- 
less of race, were citizens.” Outside of government, the use of the Chinese 
and other languages was not restricted. Chinese property and investments 


1 Federation of Malaya, Malayan Constitutional Documents (2d ed.; Kuala Lumpur: 
1962). 

2 By an amendment in 1962, persons born in Malaya were citizens providing one 
parent was a citizen and permanent resident in Malaya. 
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were safeguarded and Chinese enterprise could not be curtailed. Informally, 
agreement was reached on such matters as education and the division of 
parliamentary constituencies among Alliance parties. 

In the first years of independence, a concensus seemed to continue to 
prevail on these terms. The country was prosperous and there were sig- 
nificant economic and social achievements. In 1959 a group in the MCA, 
led by Dr. Lim Chong Eu, sought to modify the terms to the advantage 
of the Chinese. His group failed, however, to capture the party organiza- 
tion, and the Alliance went on to win the elections of that year with basic 
agreements intact. 

The constitution of Malaysia in 19638 was a modified version of the 
Malayan constitution of 1957. The political forces in the new states of 
Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore had not, of course, participated in the bar- 
gaining on the important terms of 1957, but they did have an opportunity 
to try to modify them before the formation of Malaysia. Some concessions 
were obtained. But, by and large, the key terms were retained and applied 
to the new states. Public discussion focused not so much on the terms, but 
rather on the need to build a bulwark against communist expansionism 
in Southeast Asia and to create a larger, more viable economic entity. 

In the circumstances, it is not entirely a matter of hindsight to suggest 
that some difficulty might have been expected with respect to the new 
states abiding by the rules. However, in Borneo, the political forces were 
embryonic. They were too weak and inexperienced to challenge seriously 
the terms. Moreover, with tact and luck, the Alliance might in time shape 
the political forces in Sabah and Sarawak to conform to the balance of 
power in Malaya. Singapore was a different matter. The political forces 
there were well-defined, experienced, and beyond shaping. But the Peoples 
Action Party (PAP) government of Singapore wanted merger with Malaya 
and had worked toward this end since its victory in Singapore’s 1959 elec- 
tions. The PAP was willing to abide by the terms of 1957. Lee Kuan Yew, 
Singapore’s chief minister and leader of the PAP, spoke of the political 
“realities” in Malaya. 

It might have come off! By mid-1965 the Alliance had created in each of 
the Borneo states combinations of political forces roughly analogous to 
their own organization in Malaya. Each state passed through political crises 
in the first six months of 1965, but Alliance forces remained in control. As 
might be expected, developments in Singapore were more complex, but at 
least for a few months at the end of 1963 it seemed that things might work 
out. 

In September 1963, a few days after the formation of Malaysia, the PAP 
held elections and won 37 seats in the 51-member Singapore Assembly. 
Party leaders were elated. And yet, for the remainder of 1963, the party 
seemed uncertain as to its next move. The problem was, that while the 


3 Malaysia, The Federal Constitution (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1964). 
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PAP was willing to abide by the terms of 1957, no serious thought had 
apparently been given prior to the formation of Malaysia as to kow the 
PAP would abide by those terms. 

The PAP could, of course, limit its activities to Singapore and not become 
involved in national political affairs. This appealed to politicians in Malaya. 
Another course would be to appoint one or more PAP men to high positions 
in the Federal government. Such appointments were not made, although Lee 
was apparently offered an important diplomatic assignment abroad. 

Lee Kuan Yew made it abundantly clear that he was not content merely 
to be the political head of one of the fourteen states. But as the weeks 
passed, only one way appeared to be open to the PAP to play an important 
role in national politics and still observe the terms of 1957. The party would 
have to become a partner with those who were responsible for perpetuat- 
ing them. As no partnership offer was forthcoming, the PAP would ap- 
parently have to seek popular support. With its mainly Chinese membership 
the party could not hope in a short time to acquire any part of UMNO’s pop- 
ular support. In any event, to try for any part of UMNO’s Malay support 
was to challenge the whole of UMNO. The PAP had either to share popular 
Chinese support with the MCA, or displace it altogether as UMNO’s part- 
ner in the Alliance. 

Mr. Tan Siew Sin, Finance Minister and President of the MCA, is not 
the dynamic figure that is Mr. Lee Kuan Yew. But he is perhaps as 
shrewd, and he early appreciated his arch-political rival’s dilemma. Tan 
is a member of the “inner cabinet” and a confidant of Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman. His role in the events leading to Singapore’s sep- 
aration-——especially in respect to the inability to reach a compromise— 
deserves careful study. 

The approach of the Federal elections in Malaya in early 1964 limited 
the PAP’s time to ponder its course. After a public display of indecision, 
it decided to contest. Closer study will probably show that beginning with 
its decision to enter the Federal elections of 1964, the PAP leadership re- 
peatedly erred in its political judgment. 

The PAP conducted an unusual campaign for the few constituencies it 
contested——nine parliamentary and fifteen state assembly seats represent- 
ing urban areas. The terms of 1957 were not attacked. The PAP said, in 
effect, that the division of power as represented by the Alliance was all 
right. Lee praised the Tengku saying “there were no better hands to guide 
the helm. . . .” The PAP, he said, was not taking the easy course of opposi- 
tion because Malaysia needed to “pool resources and talents.” The MCA 
was, however, vigorously attacked and characterized as corrupt and feeble. 
It was, moreover, charged with not having pushed Chinese interests hard 
enough with UMNO. 

Close observers say that the PAP’s aim of replacing the MCA as 
UMNO’s partner was not unrealistic. Should the PAP be successful against 
the MCA, the Tengku and other moderate UMNO leaders were thought 
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willing to accept the PAP. Lee—perhaps skillfully deluded—said that if 
the urban electorates indicated they wanted a change, the Tengku would 
make adjustments. Unhappily for the PAP, however, its expressions of 
friendship for UMNO were suspect and were thus not reciprocated. Dr. 
Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, Minister of Interna] Security and UMNO 
moderate, declared that the essential message in the PAP leaders’ verbal 
barrage was a communal one, viz., that UMNO was following a pro-Malay 
policy and disregarding Chinese interests. The Tengku, himself, publicly 
supported the MCA. The results were disastrous for the PAP. It was not 
simply that the party won only one parliamentary seat; Lee and his col- 
leagues had the door to Federal power slammed in their faces. 

The PAP’s defeat is probably the key to the events which followed and 
which culminated in Singapore’s separation. Lee’s Alliance enemies were 
encouraged to pursue him on his home ground by reviving the Alliance 
organization in Singapore. It is probable, too, that the PAP leadership’s 
self-confidence and self-image were badly shaken. But most important, 
from this time onwards, Lee Kuan Yew and the PAP increasingly attacked 
the terms of 1957. To determine whether this was by calculation or merely 
the result of drifting desperation requires further study. Enemies of Lee 
Kuan Yew say that whatever he cannot have he must destroy. His friends 
argue that his post-April 1964 position was forced upon him, and that the 
campaign experience had made him realize how inviolable were the terms of 
1957. 

The decision to contest elections in Malaya may have been unwise and 
the tactics of the campaign may have been inappropriate, but Lee’s choice 
of the phrase “Malaysian Malaysia” with which to attack the Alliance was 
near-brilliant. The Alliance, too, favored a Malaysian Malaysia but the 
phrase was Lee’s. To attack Lee seemed to place the Alliance in opposition 
to the idea. To praise the idea put the Alliance in a position crediting Lee. 
The Alliance faced its most difficult challenge. 

Lee left no one in doubt that Malaysian Malaysia meant he opposed 
Malay political predominance in the peninsula. Although he denied it, Lee 
also by inference attacked Malay privileges, Islam, Malay as the official 
language, and even the Malay sultans. With an eye to Borneo support, but 
also with some justification, he accused the Alliance of high-handedness in 
dealing with the new states. The Alliance, rather than adjusting its policies 
to the changed circumstances of Malaysia, sought to change Malaysia to 
conform to the circumstances of the Alliance. Alliance leaders often re- 
sponded emotionally——suggesting the depth of their anger and bitterness. 
But when reason prevailed, they declared that they too stood for a Malay- 
sian Malaysia and that the many positive steps taken since 1957 were 
proof of this. A Malaysian Malaysia could not be legislated, however. 
Theirs was a gradual, pragmatic approach. Lee Kuan Yew’s call for a 
Malaysian Malaysia was, they said, a subtle communal appeal playing on 
the fears and latent prejudices of the non-Malays. Lee was asked why he 
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made issue now when he had understood and agreed to the terms in 1963. 
Inche Senu bin Abdul Rahman, Minister of Information and Broadcasting 
and President of UMNO Youth, described Lee’s call for a Malaysian 
Malaysia as a “smokescreen” for his frustrated political ambitions. 

Lee did not merely criticize the terms of 1957 in speech and in print; he 
took political action. In May 1965, the PAP led in organizing the Malay- 
sian Solidarity Convention (MSC). Besides the PAP, its membership was 
composed of the Peoples Progressive Party (PPP), the United Democratic 
Party (UDP), the Sarawak United Peoples Party (SUPP), and the newly 
organized Machinda party of Sarawak. In addition to a Malaysian Malay- 
sia, the Convention espoused democratic socialism. It thus gave new ex- 
pression to an old but not particularly successful theme in Malayan politics, 
i.e., the rallying of disparate ethnic elements by a social and economic 
appeal. But to the further consternation of the Alliance, the appeal was 
directed not only or even primarily to the non-Malays. Inche Rahim Ishak 
and other PAP Malays sought to appeal to the Malay peasantry in the pen- 
insula by charging that the UMNO leadership was working hand-in-glove 
with wealthy Chinese to exploit them. Parliamentary members of the Con- 
vention parties met prior to the May session of the Federal parliament to 
exchange opinions. Subsequently, Convention leaders announced a series 
of public rallies throughout the country. The MSC under Lee Kuan Yew’s 
leadership appeared to have the potential of offering the Alliance its first 
serious opposition. 

The decision to separate Singapore from Malaysia was taken by Prime 
Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman. During his 55-day absence abroad, mostly 
for reasons of health, relations deteriorated seriously. The Tengku de- 
clared that the alternative to separation was to take “repressive measures” 
which were “repulsive” to parliamentary democracy. Lee Kuan Yew 
charged that separation was made necessary by Malay extremists within 
UMNO whom the Tengku could no longer control. While there is truth in 
these statements, they contribute little to an understanding of the root 
causes of separation. 

The separation of Singapore has removed the challenge to the terms of 
1957 and the threat to the Alliance. The relief is, however, only a respite. 
Quite apart from Lee’s actions, there have been expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion with the political and economic divisions of power of 1957. 

Dissatisfaction in the peninsula can be attributed chiefly to the fact that 
in 1965 the terms of 1957 exclude some members of the Chinese and Malay 
communities from their benefits. Chinese and Indians predominate among 
students in the University and in the professional and technical services of 
the government. Moreover, Chinese enterprises have been preserved, and, 
indeed, the Chinese have acquired new wealth since 1957. However, nu- 
merous young Chinese—as fiercely competitive as ever—have not obtained 
the jobs or careers to which they have aspired. Some have probably been 

denied because of Malay preference in University admissions, scholarships, 
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and the like. But all or nearly all of them blame Malay privileges and more 
vaguely Malay political predominance. 

The extent and significance of non-Malay dissatisfaction is difficult to 
judge. The assumption is, however, that Malay frustration, and hence po- 
tential disaffection, is more widespread and serious. Thoughtful, older non- 
Malays who are economically and politically relatively secure by the terms 
of 1957, are more concerned about Malay dissatisfaction than they are 
about non-Malay dissatisfaction. It is widely assumed that the Malay peas- 
antry has not experienced a notable rise in living standards. After eight 
years of special privileges and other forms of assistance, Malays have not 
in significant numbers moved out of their traditional occupations of farm- 
ing, fishing, teaching, police and government service. 

Alliance leaders seem firm in their resolve not to modify the terms of 
1957. The separation of Singapore has not therefore relieved them of their 
fundamental problem, i.e., to insure continued acceptance of the terms in 
Malaya and to gain their acceptance in Borneo. In either case, much will 
depend on how quickly and widely, economic and social opportunities can 
be created. The problem of the young non-Malays is not primarily one of 
discrimination against them in favor of Malays. The opportunities set aside 
for the Malays would be insufficient to satisfy their demands. 

Alliance leaders are aware of the problem. A decade of power does not 
seem to have robbed the Alliance of its imagination, pragmatism, energy, 
or political sensitivity. Appreciating the need to create more opportunity, 
the decision has been taken dramatically to expand and revamp secondary 
education. The University of Malaya is embarking on positive new pro- 
grams, and enrollment is being increased several-fold. Perhaps a bit be- 
latedly, the government has launched a program to re-educate civil servants 
away from colonial concepts of administration toward administration for 
social and economic development. No less important is the attention Alli- 
ance leaders are giving to their own parties. New organizational devices 
aim at broader discussion of issues and a sense of wider participation. In 
Malaya, the Alliance gives a very positive impression of intelligence and 
vigor. 

The maintenance of the present political and economic framework of 
Malaysia will, however, depend upon more fundamental acts than those 
noted above. Attention rightly focuses on the first Malaysian development 
plan. Emphasis will be on raising living standards in rural areas of Borneo 
and Malaya and in certain urban slums. Such emphasis was foretold by the 
Konggeres Ekonomi Bumiputera (Economic Congress of Indigenous Peo- 
ples) held in early June under the auspices of Tun Abdul Razak’s Ministry 
of National and Rural Development. The theme of the Congress was how 
to overcome the “economic imbalances between the indigenous and non- 
indigenous peoples of Malaysia.” The prospects for the new plan’s suc- 
cess were enhanced by the passage in August of a National Land Code. The 
transfer of land has been associated with red tape, expense, and corruption. 
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The Code is the first major land legislation in half a century and is a social 
and economic reform measure of great potential significance. 

. The new plan will require more capital than any previous effort. When 
added to the recurring expense of recently expanded social services and to 
increased defense costs, new taxes will be needed and large cash reserves 
will have to be run down. Even so, an estimated US$670 million of external 
capital will be needed over the life of the plan, 1966-70. Initial talks with 
US authorities reportedly did not leave Malaysians optimistic. 

Be that as it may, 1965 was a bright year for nearly all sectors of the 
Malaysian economy, in spite of confrontation’s continued curtailment of 
trade, and some unemployment in Singapore and Malaya. Sabah’s economy 
as well as Singapore’s Jurong estate were booming. The tin industry set 
new records. The cost-of-living probably remained steady. Investment in 
manufacturing rose substantially. Malaysians are apparently diverting 
some funds from traditional forms of investment into manufacturing. On 
` the debit side, Malaya continued to have balance of trade and balance of 
payments problems. An unfavorable trade balance early in the year was 
attributed to heavy imports of capital goods for development, larger im- 
ports of consumer goods, and lower rubber prices. 

Malaysia’s need for external capital in the years ahead may have a bear- 
ing on the nation’s foreign policy. In 1965, however, the principal con- 
cern was admission to the Algiers conference. The possibility of being ex- 
cluded intensified Malaysian efforts to develop closer links with Afro-Asian 
nations. Increasingly, too, Malaysians have preferred less identification 
with the Western countries, particularly the United States. Most Malay- 
sians privately express the opinion that the United States cannot win a 
political victory in Vietnam. They wish that the Tengku, who continues to 
make foreign policy off-the-cuff, would moderate his public expressions of 
support for US Vietnam policies. Pakistan’s severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions in October was an unexpected jolt. 

While popular interest in foreign affairs has grown since 1957, foreign 
policy has yet to become a factor in domestic politics, If, however, the terms 
of 1957 should be found increasingly unsatisfactory, foreign policy issues 
may someday provide the opportunity for attempts to modify or discard 
those terms. 
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THAILAND: YEAR OF DANGER AND OF HOPE 


DONALD E. NUECHTERLEIN © 


Last October 21 the Revolutionary Government of Thailand 
celebrated its seventh anniversary and took considerable pride in the belief 
that it had brought more political stability and economic progress to the 
country than had any other government since 1932 when Thailand over- 
threw the absolute monarchy and instituted constitutional government. The 
successors of Field Marshal Sarit Tanarat, who headed the Revolutionary 
Government from its inception until his death in December 1963, were 
key members of Sarit’s Revolutionary Party, Marshal Tanom Kittika- 
chorn and General Prapat Charusatien; they have been prime minister and 
deputy prime minister respectively since Sarit’s death. That these two 
leaders have been able to work in harmony and to continue Sarit’s heavy 
emphasis on economic development of the country is largely responsible for 
the reniarkable stability that Thailand continues to enjoy at the beginning 
of 1966. 

During the two years that the Tanom government has been in office, 
the power structure within the ruling military group has changed little. 
Tanom holds the posts of Minister of Defense as well as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Thai Armed Forces, and Prapat is Minister of Interior as 
well as Commander in Chief of the Royal Thai Army. With the armed 
forces firmly under their control, these two leaders dominate the political 
situation in Thailand today, and there has been no serious challenge to their 
position during the past two years. 

Although the image of the ruling military group was badly tarnished 
by the scandal that surrounded Sarit’s estate and by the revelations con- 
cerning his private life, the Tanom regime seems to have reassured public 
opinion by dealing forthrightly with the affair instead of attempting to 
cover up for its former leader’s misdeeds. In fact, the Tanom government 
has made a genuine effort to reduce corruption in government and to set 
high standards of conduct for government officials. In this respect, Tanom, 
who has long enjoyed public respect for his personal honesty and integrity, 
has contributed to his popularity as prime minister. Nevertheless, corrup- 
tion in government remains a problem with which the Tanom government 
continues to grapple. 

An important characteristic of the present government is that most cab- 
inet posts are held by non-military men—experts in their fields whose pri- 
mary interest is to improve economic and social conditions in the kingdom. 
For example, the ministries of Education, National Development, Eco- 
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nomics, Finance and Foreign Affairs are headed by exceptionally capable 
civilians, most of whom served also under Sarit. They have contributed 
enormously to the advancements that have taken place in Thai social and 
economic life during the past seven years. 

The Thai economy continued to grow at an annual rate of 6% in 1965, 
and the government could point to such visible signs of progress as com- 
pletion of Poumipon Dam, which will provide cheaper electricity for central 
Thailand; the opening of the final link of Friendship Highway which now 
connects Bangkok with Nongkhai, opposite Vientiane, a distance of 400 
miles; and the dedication of Nam Pung Dam in the northeast, which forms 
part of the Mekong River Project and will bring electric power and irriga- 
tion to that part of Thailand for the first time. Also, the University of 
Chiengmai in the north was opened, and two additional universities were 
planned for the south and for the northeast regions to aid in economic de- 
velopment of the outlying areas. The government also announced that it 
would introduce further land reforms that would give additional land to 
more farmers, and it continued its efforts to improve health and sanitation 
standards as well as its school program in the rural areas. Government ex- 
penditures reflected the great emphasis on national development: the 1966 
budget showed an increase of 16% over 1965, rising to Baht 14,440 mil- 
lion or $722 million. The Ministry of National Development received a 
29% increase, indicating the importance the government attached to this 
program, headed by Minister Pote Sarasin. The ministries getting the larg- 
est share of the budget were: National Development, 20%; Interior, 17%; 
Defense, 15%; and Education, 14%. 

In one important field, however, there was less progress, namely, the insti- 
tution of representative government. When Sarit’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was proclaimed in 1958, the constitution was abolished, political par- 
ties were banned, and martial law was imposed. A provisional constitution 
was subsequently issued, which set up a constituent assembly and provided 
for a constitutional framework for governmental operations that followed 
closely previous Thai constitutions. However, Article 17 of this interim doc- 
ument made it possible for the leader of the Revolutionary Party to rule by 
decree whenever he chose to do so in the interest of national security. 
Seven years after the 1958 Revolution took place, however, a permanent 
constitution still has not been promulgated, political parties are still not 
sanctioned, and elections have not yet been scheduled. On the other hand, 
the Thai press is much freer today to criticize the government than it was 
under Sarit, and newspapers have contributed considerably to making gov- 
ernment more responsive to public opinion. Thus, while the Thai govern- 
ment today is more tolerant of opposition than was the Sarit regime, Thai- 
land is not yet a nation where government is based on the will of the people 
as expressed in general elections or through political parties. 

Although the Tanom government has made greater progress than did its 
predecessor in drafting a permanent constitution, it shows much the same 
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caution in opening the way to parliamentary democracy in the near future. 
The current leaders tend to equate constitutional government with the cha- 
otic political conditions that prevailed from 1955 to 1958, when representa- 
tive government proved to be so corrupt and unstable as to threaten the 
security of the country. Arguments against experimenting with democracy 
have been fortified during the past year by the increasingly dangerous ex- 
ternal threat to the nation from the North, a threat which many civilian 
and military leaders believe can be withstood only if Thailand is firm and 
united, rather than divided and uncertain as was the case with previous 
regimes that had to contend with corrupt politicians as well as with a press 
that often seemed to encourage subversion rather than try to suppress it. 

The constitutional question came into clear focus in July 1965 when the 
Constituent Assembly was considering amendments to a new draft consti- 
tution, which the government had submitted to it six months earlier for 
consideration. Government leaders had expressed confidence that a new 
constitution would be promulgated before the end of 1965 and that elec- 
tions for the national assembly would be held early in 1966. The issue that 
triggered the debate was a proposed amendment that would have deleted 
a paragraph in the draft constitution forbidding the closing or censoring 
of newspapers except in time of war or national emergency. The press 
strongly attacked this proposal as an infringement on freedom of the press. 
As the sponsor of the amendment was a friend of General Prapat, many 
suspected that the latter had instigated the proposal. At a press confer- 
ence on July 21, Prapat not only endorsed the proposed amendment but 
criticized the draft constitution as a whole, saying it was not much better 
than previous ones which had contributed to an “undesirable political situ- 
ation.” Prapat stated he was worried by too much democracy and felt the 
Thai people would not know how to exercise it wisely for some time. This 
could create a situation in which the Communists could exploit the consti- 
tution for their own purposes, he said. 

Many observers wondered whether Prime Minister Tanom would support 
his deputy’s views, which seemed to be at variance with those of the Thai 
press and most educated Thais. In a press conference on July 22, Tanom 
not only supported Prapat, but said that unless the draft constitution con- 
formed to the principles of the 1958 Revolution, it might be necessary to 
postpone its promulgation. Tanom declared that he wanted a constitution 
that was viable and suitable for Thailand, not one that merely copied the 
form of democracy of foreign countries. Many Thais shared the prime 
minister’s view that the constitution should reflect Thai traditions rather 
than experiences of foreign countries; but this left open the question 
whether the draft constitution embodied these characteristics. On July 28 
Prapat reassured the nation that he had no intention to block promulga- 
tion of the constitution, when the assembly approved it, and in November 
Prince Wan who is chairman of the parliamentary committee reviewing the 
draft constitution predicted that his committee would finish its work early 
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in 1966. Thus, although the Prapat-Tanom statements delayed somewhat 
the promulgation of a permanent constitution, there were good prospects 
for such action in 1966, unless the international situation in Southeast Asia 
deteriorated significantly. 

The threat to Thailand’s security in 1965 was intensified by the forma- 
tion of a “Thai Independence Movement” that was endorsed by Peking and 
Hanoi. In November this organization merged with the Thai Patriotic 
Front, another creation of Hanoi and Peking, whose goal was the overthrow 
of Tanom’s government and its replacement with one that would cooperate 
with the Communist powers of Asia. To underline the danger, Chinese 
Prime Minister Chen Yi reportedly said that Thailand was the next target 
in China’s plan for Asia and that guerrilla war might break out there before 
the end of 1965. Thai Foreign Minister Tanat Khoman charged that this 
statement amounted to a declaration of war on Thailand and said that the 
Thai people would not be intimidated. In fact, the Tanom government 
doubled its efforts during 1965 to combat infiltration and subversion from 
across the Mekong and also increased its anti-terrorist campaign along the 
southern border in cooperation with Malaysia. A series of armed clashes 
between Thai Border Police and subversive groups in the northeast took 
place during the summer and caused concern that guerrilla warfare was 
about to break out. Evidence was found that these subversives were working 
under orders from Hanoi and Peking. However, there was also evidence that 
these clashes, which resulted in casualties on both sides, were probably the 
result of more effective and aggressive police work rather than the begin- 
ning of insurgency. But the infiltration continued, and by the end of 1965 
there was considerable concern over the security situation in the vulnerable 
northeast provinces. 

Even the most strenuous efforts of the government to improve internal 
security would be fruitless, most Thais agreed, unless Hanoi’s drive to com- 
munize South Vietnam was thwarted; and for this reason, Thailand strongly 
supported the enlarged war effort of the United States in the defense of 
that country. Foreign Minister Tanat Khoman said during his visit to the 
United States in May that he believed “history will prove that the mo- 
mentous decision made last February by the President of the United States 
was a measure of greatness commensurate with the greatness of the Amer- 
ican nation. We are proud to stand with you.” [From “Report from South- 
east Asia by Thanat Khonam, Foreign Minister of Thailand,” booklet 
issued by the Royal Thai Embassy, Washington, D.C., p. 6.] Tanat thus 
voiced the view which Thailand held when it joined SEATO in 1954 and 
has held ever since, namely, that the future of Southeast Asia will be de- 
termined by the steadfastness of the United States in resisting Chinese 
and North Vietnamese pressure on its neighbors just as it had resisted 
Japanese imperialism in the 1940s. 

 Thailand’s view of the Vietnam war also conditioned its relations with 
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other countries, both Asian and non-Asian. Relations with Cambodia, for 
example, remained broken, and armed clashes took place periodically across 
the border with casualties suffered by both sides. The Thai government 
strongly resented what it considered Cambodia’s full cooperation with 
Hanoi and Peking in helping the Viet Cong, and some Thai newspapers 
called for the bombing of Cambodian territory which it was alleged was 
being used as infiltration routes and staging areas for Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese regulars. Similary, Thailand was alarmed by President Sukar- 
no’s announcement that Indonesia was joining in an axis with Hanoi and 
Peking against the “imperialists,” and it made no secret of its distaste for 
what it considered to be President DeGaulle’s appeasement of Peking. On 
the other hand, Thailand maintained good relations with the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Burma and Laos, as well as Australia and New Zealand. 

Despite the serious security problems facing Thailand during 1965, by 
the end of the year there appeared to be growing optimism that things 
might be better in 1966. The major contributing factor was a belief that 
the American determination to prevent South Vietnam from being absorbed 
by the North was forcing Hanoi and Peking to revise their timetable for 
the conquest of Southeast Asia and causing a deep split between Moscow 
and Peking. Also, the failure of the Communist coup in Indonesia, which 
most Thais believed was instigated by Peking, and the Indonesian Army’s 
assumption of greater authority, was regarded in Bangkok as a severe blow 
to Peking’s plan for a Peking-Djakarta “nutcracker” which would eventu- 
ally close on mainland Southeast Asia. Furthermore, the election of Fer- 
dinand Marcos as President of the Philippines gave new hope to Thai 
leaders who wanted a resuscitation of the Association of Southeast Asia 
(ASA), which had become dormant following the Philippines’ dispute with 
Malaysia over North Borneo in 1963. President Johnson’s strong support 
for an Asian Development Bank was warmly welcomed in Bangkok, as was 
evidence of Japan’s willingness to give economic assistance to Southeast 
Asia. On the other hand, Thailand did not support a proposal for a political 
organization of Southeast Asian countries because it believed the differ- 
ences in political systems among the nations of the area made this idea 
premature. However, Thailand favored an enlarged ASA, an economic 
and cultural association of Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore, which might 
also include Indonesia, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. If this limited step 
toward Southeast Asian cooperation proved successful, the next step might 
be some form of political association. In this attitude Thailand exhibited 
once again its pragmatic view of international relations, a view which had 
proved successful in maintaining Thai independence during the 19th 
century colonial period. 

At the beginning of 1966, Thailand's hopes for a future in which it 
could develop its political and economic institutions depended very largely 
on the outcome of the contest in South Vietnam between Communist and 
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DYNAMICS OF POLITICAL SUPPORT 
IN A PUNJAB VILLAGE’ 


HARRY IZMIRLIAN, JR. 





Much of the literature on political behavior in India stresses 
the notion that political choice in that country is based on caste and com- 
munal membership. If such were the case, it would follow that systems of 
political support are closely bound to the basic social divisions within the 
society. Assuming the above to be true, the viewpoint has emerged that 
the functioning of the democratic process in India is at best improbable, 
since the system precludes participation in a multiplicity of groups along 
lines other than caste and religious affiliation. Such multiple affiliations 
would constitute a balancing. and integrating mechanism, because the 
diversity of loyalties precludes simple, deep, and therefore disruptive 
schisms. Lipset, in his book Political Man, speaks to the theoretical side 
of this issue when he writes that “A stable democracy requires a situation 
in which all the major political parties include supporters from many seg- 
ments of the population. A system in which the support of different parties 
corresponds too closely to basic social divisions cannot continue on a 
democratic basis for it reflects a state of conflict so intense and clear-cut 
as to rule out compromise.”” 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that the support system does 
not correspond as closely to basic social divisions as one might suppose, 
that, indeed, other factors besides caste and religious affiliation influence 
voting. We shall attempt to isolate such factors through an analysis of the 
system of political support in a Punjabi village in the context of the 1962 
national elections. 

The concept of political support includes the idea of agreement with 
generalized political values, such as liberty, equality and fraternity, as well 
as concurrence in the selection of specific leaders. In this paper, I employ 
the concept in its more restricted sense, i.e., support of specific leaders by 
a village population. The treatment here will therefore be somewhat de- 
tailed and close to a particular set of social facts at a particular time and 
place. Before I deal with the election data, however, a brief description of 
the village, Sikhism and the political climate of the Punjab is in order. 
Sikhism and the Political Climate of the Punjab 

Sikhism, founded in the 16th century, is a distinct religion in India. The 


1This is a revised version of a paper presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association in San Francisco, Nov. 1963. 
2S. M. Lipset, Political Man (London: Mercury Books, 1963). 
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movement was at first purely religious, guided by the promise of the holy 
life rather than of ceremonial and social obligation. Because of Mughal 
persecution, the sect became increasingly martial in the latter part of the 
17th century. By 1785, the Sikhs controlled the Punjab and remained in 
power until their defeat by the British. 

Sikh reaction to the partition of India in 1947 was clearly negative. They 
felt that they had been unjustly deprived of a large area of the Punjab, 
their historical homeland. The slogan was raised by Sikhs that Hindus had 
received Hindustan, Muslims, Pakistan, but the Sikhs nothing. The Sikh 
Akali party, an organization which since 1920 had concerned itself with 
the religious, educational and cultural affairs of the Sikhs, became clearly 
political in 1947 when the Akalis demanded a separate Sikh state. In 1950, 
the words “separate Sikh state” were changed to “Punjabi speaking state” 
in the hope of disguising the communal nature of their demand. Despite 
the more cautious phrasing, the Akalis were defeated in the 1952 national 
and state elections, and thus their attempts to effect their separatist pro- 
gram through constitutional means had failed. 

In the 1957 elections, a merger was effected between the Indian National 
Congress and Sikh Akali parties, but this was short-lived. As the 1962 
elections approached, the slogan was again raised for a separate Sikh state. 
In August of 1961, the Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, began a fast in an 
effort to force the central government to agree to Akali demands. The 
central government stood firm and would not consider partition of the 
Punjab. The Akali leader finally broke his fast, and he and his party con- 
centrated their energies on opposing the Congress government in the 1962 
elections. The greatest attention was to be directed to areas where Sikhs 
predominated. 

Nalli (a pseudonym) is a village of the northwestern Punjab, situated 
about 10 miles south of the city of Ludhiana. Nalli is predominantly a Sikh 
agricultural village, this group forming 90% of the total village population 
of 1071. Of approximately 20 million in the Punjab, Sikhs number about 
8 million and live in the northwestern portion of the state. It is for the 
purpose of making this minority population an effective political force that 
the religious party of the Sikhs has agitated for partition of the state. 

In Nalli, the most intense political conflict in the 1962 election centered 
on the election of the candidate for the state legislative assembly. Both 
Congress and Akali political parties ran Sikh candidates for this post. In 
addition, both candidates were of the same caste (Jat-Sikh). 

In terms of communal commitment, the expectation would be that Sikhs 
would vote the Akali ticket since a vote for the Akali candidate would be 
a vote for their religion. Hindus, on the other hand, would be expected to 
vote the Congress ticket, particularly since the Akali party takes a strong 
anti-Hindu stand. Such expectations (especially in the case of the Sikhs) 
are not justified by the facts presented below. 
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Political Commitment in Nalli 

Political parties in Nalli are composed of two distinguishable classes of 
persons: those who are members of groups which participate almost con- 
tinually in the political process; ‘and those whose participation in the politi- 
cal process is restricted to election times. We refer to the former class as 
active political groups, the latter as politically monactive villagers. The 
basis of voting for persons of both classes differs but in predictable ways. 
We shall discuss active political groups first. 

In active political groups, the individual’s vote is based on his commit- 
ment to his group. Commitment means here simply that an individual’s 
vote is influenced by his prior status as a group member, Active groups 





TABLE 1 
BREAKDOWN OF VOTING PATTERN IN NALLI 
Congress Akal Total 
Active Political Groups 
Jat-Sikhs 13% 11% 24% 
Other Sikh Caste Groups 5 — 5 
Hindus 4 4 
33 
Nonactive Villagers 
Landless 
Jat-Sikhs = — — 
Ramgarhias 2 — 2 
Chamars and Bhangis 21 — 21 
23 
Communals 
Jat-Sikhs — 11 11 
Ramegarhias — 2 2 
Hindus 5 — 5 
18 
Oppositionals 5 
Between related families 9 8 17 
(all Jat-Sikhs) 
Other Oppositionals 2.5 2.5 5 
22 
Villagers for whom evidence was unreliable 4 
Grand Total* 61.5% 34.5% 100% 


* A general assumption made with respect to these figures is that the dominant 
male(s) of a household influence the total voting of that household. Since actual voting 
is secret (though voting intentions among males is not), it is possible that women and 
junior males of the household may secretly vote in opposition to the household head. 
A few such cases came to the attention of the investigator, but the assumption made 
above appears justified. The results for the polling station, of which Nalli was one of 
two villages, was Congress-oriented, despite the fact that the second village (about 
three quarters as large as Nalli) was Akali-oriented. Thus, the 61.5% Congress figure 
above does not seem out of line. 
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are highly cohesive, members interacting with one another on numerous 
occasions. The basis for membership in these groups ranges from reciprocal 
favors between leaders and supporters to similar attitudes among members 
of the group. Advantages and benefits which accrue to individuals because 
of group membership are instrumental in influencing voting intentions. 

There are six active groups in Nalli. They account for 33% of the vote: 
11% voting Akali, and 22% voting Congress. Jat-Sikhs make up the entire 
11% Akali vote, but an even greater percentage (13%) of this caste group 
accounts for the Congress vote. Other Sikh caste groups contribute 5% to 
the Congress vote. Thus Sikhs (whom we would expect to vote the Akali 
ticket) who are members of active political groups account for 18% of the 
Congress votes of the village. 

The remaining vote in the village consists of politically nonactive vil- 
lagers: persons who do not hold membership in active political groups. 
The electoral response of some members of this class reflects a common 
sensitivity to differential access to land (here we have special reference 
to the landless), while the vote of some is influenced by religion. Still 
others are influenced by oppositions of various kinds. We designate these 
categories as landless, communal, and oppositional? 

The landless consist mainly of the two untouchable caste groups, the 
Chamars and the Bhangis. The Akali party does not appear to them as 
landless persons to be interested in improving their status. When the Akali 
candidate campaigned in Nalli, he devoted his entire speech to the harm 
that the Congress party had done to the farmer. He at no time mentioned 
the landless villagers, who felt that they were excluded from the Akali 
scheme of things. On the other hand, Congress representatives made a 
special appeal to this group, pointing to the special treatment accorded to 
landless persons. These persons consequently voted the Congress ticket. 

The second category—those persons communally oriented— is divided 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs. For Hindus, communal orientation 
leads to support for the Congress party. The reason for such monolithic 
support is the anti-Hindu sentiment prevalent in Akali political statements. 
The Sikhs, however, are committed to the Akali party. Speeches make an 
open appeal to this group, claiming that Sikhs, as such, must vote for their 
religion, their community, and consequently the Akali party. 

The fidelity of active political group members is, of course, tested at 
election times. A change in the voting preference for any person here would 
most likely involve a change in group membership. As we shall note pres- 
ently, the vote change of villagers we class as oppositional would also in- 
volve a change in interpersonal relationships. This, however, is not the 
case with villagers whom we have classed as landless and communal. 


3I do not want to appear to reify these groupings. It must be remembered that these 
categories of persons emerge as a result of identifying the primary basis of voting in- 
tentions. It is not being asserted, for example, that certain members of active groups 
are free of communal orientation—only that their primary orientation is influenced by 
their group membership. 
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A case in point took place a few days before the election. Members of 
the Congress-oriented political group visited some 17 houses in the village 
in an effort to sway votes. Of these 17, 13 houses were Jat-Sikhs, and all 13 
were Jat-Sikhs that we have classed as communal. It is significant that 
these were the persons singled out for visits, not those who belonged to 
active political groups or those who had personal grudges as a basis for 
their votes. Thus, members of the Congress political group attempted to 
canvass votes from persons whose change of vote would neither involve a 
change in interpersonal relations nor group membership. 

The third main basis of voting among nonactive villagers is opposition 
to other villagers. Thus, an individual votes the Congress ticket because 


TABLE 2 
CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILY TYPES IN NALLI 
Sikh Caste Groups Type A Type B FS Total 
Jat-Sikhs 48 38 3 89 
Ramgarhias 2 9 — 11 
Chamars 25 5 1 31 
Bhangis 6 1 — 7 
Hindus 5 9 3 17 
155* 


FS—refers to family segment, e.g. a mother and unmarried children. 
Type A—family units where fragmentation (i.e. division of property) has occurred 
within the past three generations, 
Type B—family units where fragmentation has occurred earlier than the past three 
generations. 
* This figure excludes a few families of a number of very small caste groups. Total 
families in the village number 162; thus about 4.5% of the population are excluded 
from this analysis. 


another person with whom he is on bad terms votes the Akali ticket. The 
opposition may be between unrelated individuals, between unrelated 
families, between related families, or any of these combinations. The most 
significant kind of opposition occurs between related families among Jat- 
Sikhs. 
Geneological information for the past century shows that village families 
progress through cycles of expansion and fragmentation. The joint family 
grows to certain limits and then splinters into smaller units which them- 
selves, after a time, repeat the cycle. Where families, whether joint or 
nuclear, result from fission within a three generational limit (designated as 
Type A families in Table 2), members of any one fragmented portion tend 
to have hostile relations with members of other portions. Here, common 


4 Table 2 indicates that 25 of 31 Chamar families are Type A. Separation for Chamars, 
however, is frequently not the result of hostile relations. Since members of this caste 
group live in such crowded conditions, the establishment of a separate household fol- 
lows in the wake of an expanding family. Indeed, the ability of a Chamar family to 
establish a separate household is prestigious in the eyes of other villagers. 
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clan (gotra) membership (and the mutual support that this would imply) 

is overridden by persistent patterns of hostility between family units. Where 

fission has occurred beyond the three generational limit, members of such 

units see themselves as holding common membership in a single clan with ` 
the expectation of amity and support that such membership requires. 

Twenty-six of the 48 Jat-Sikh families classified as Type A are included 
within the oppositional category; i.e., within 26 family units there are 
hostile relations between members of related families. This is tabulated as 
17% of the vote in Table 1. Each of these families has broken off or frag- 
mented from the other within three generations. The derivative fragments 
of each stem family voted for different parties in opposition to each other. 
Why should the fragmentation of family groups among Jat-Sikhs be re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of hostilities between family members? There 
seem to be several reasons for this. 

Jat-Sikh families are more cohesive as a group than families of other 
castes. Cooperative and interdependent activities between members of such 
families are considerably greater. There can be little doubt that this inter- 
dependence and cooperation is functional for farm work, their traditional 
occupation. 

The importance of land in such a country as India can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The contrast between the extent of employment alternatives 
in Western industrial countries, and the lack of such alternatives in India, 
is one of the first things that strikes the newcomer visiting India. Villagers 
feel that ideally one either owns land or secures some kind of government 
job. Rarely are there other alternatives. One may start a business, but vil- 
lagers without land would find it difficult to accumulate the necessary 
capital. 

The high status of Jat-Sikh families in the village is dependent on the 
ownership of land. The maintenance of this status depends to a large 
extent on the amount of land that is owned and its productivity. The mem- 
bers of a Jat-Sikh farm family, therefore, cooperate with each other in 
attempting both to protect and to raise their status in the village. 

Should the family unit fragment, the land is divided and the cooperative 
unit is broken into parts, each of which is less efficient than the whole. In- 
stead of protecting and raising their status, the members of fragmented 
portions of the family experience a reduction of status. Instead of the joint 
family being identified with 20 acres of land, each family fragment has 10 
acres. The achievement of their goals is frustrated, leading to continuing 
hostility between segments of the fragmented families. 

Such hostility may be expressed on a variety of occasions. An election is 
a particularly effective opportunity for hostile expression because the votes 
of individual villagers inevitably become know to all. Votes become public 
information in at least three ways: during speeches of candidates in the 
village, during canvassing of villagers among one another, and on election 
day when each party hands out its own “chits” for access to voting booths. 
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When a political candidate addresses villagers, his audience arranges itself 
into two sections—Akalis on one side and Congressmen on the other. Any- 
one can tell immediately who sits with which party section. Canvassing 
before elections, on the other hand, is less structured, but attempts are 
made to elicit a person’s voting intentions. On election day, finally, each 
party sets up a center where voters come to get numbered slips of paper 
which will permit them to get a ballot, and, presumably, prevent them from 
voting twice. Each party’s slip is a special color, so onlookers can hardly 
fail to spot the party identification in the voter’s possession. 

Public access to individual voting preference is thus relatively easy, pro- 
viding a fine opportunity for the expression of opposition which would not 
be possible if voting behavior were wholly secret. 

Family fragmentation among Jat-Sikhs, with continuing hostility be- 
tween the segments, is a significant factor in voting behavior. Why this 
may be so is suggested by the results of an experimental small group study 
done in the United States by French® who attempts to determine the effects 
of frustration in problem-solving on two groups—an organized and an 
unorganized group. In the former, members reacted with hostility and ag- 
gression against other members when the group failed to perform its task 
successfully. In the unorganized group, members were more tolerant toward 
each other when the group failed. The organized group is analogous to Jat- 
Sikh family groups. The interdependence amongst members of the organ- 
ized group is a source of frustration if the group fails to achieve its goals. 
The frustration leads to displacement of hostility and aggression to other 
members of the group. 

We can also suggest why opposition tends to persist within a three genera- 
tional limit. The maturing individual has certain aspirations which are 
conditioned by his expectations derived from experiences in his natal fam- 
ily. If individual X lives in a joint family which owns 20 acres of land, X’s 
status aspirations are adjusted to this size of landholding. If X’s father and 
uncle split the property, this affects him adversely. He must readjust his 
status aspirations. He tends to have a continuing feeling of hostility toward 
his uncle and perhaps other members of his uncle’s family. It would be 
expected that X’s father would have hostile feelings toward X’s uncle. The 
likelihood is, that X’s son will share such feelings of hostility to a lesser 
extent, since his level of aspiration has not been shattered by the fragmen- 
tation of land that occurred before he matured. Still, while he remains in 
his father’s house, he must share something of this oppositional orientation. 
To his son, however (X’s grandson), the old conflict and opposition has 
little meaning. 

In 26 Jat-Sikh families then, political commitment was determined in 
part by opposition between related families within this group. If the pre- 


5J. R. P. French, Jr., “The Disruption and Cohesion of Groups,” in D. Cartwright 
and A. Zander (eds.), Group Dynamics (Evanston, IL: Row Peterson and Co., 1953). 
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ceding explanation is accurate, why was not the political commitment of 
the remaining 22 Jat-Sikh: families (there are 48 Type A families among 
the Jat-Sikhs) conditioned by the same kind of oppositional orientation? 
In seven of these 22 families, the males continue to work cooperatively on 
the land, although they live in separate households. In three families, the 
fragmentation between male members occurred amicably, since two of the 
brothers did not choose to do farm work. In the twelve remaining families, 
the male members belong to active political groups and the interfamilial 
hostility is subjugated to the greater demands of political group commit- 
ment. It is important to note here that under certain conditions, commit- 
ment to a voluntary group in Nalli overrides interfamilial opposition. 


Conclusion 


Returning to the points made earlier in the paper, the judgment that 
caste and communal factors have been and will remain important, pre- 
supposes two things which should be made explicit: first, that the political 
party is identified with the caste group; second, that caste groups in a 
region will vote as unitary bodies. These are matters to be empirically es- 
tablished, but even where identification between caste and political party 
is clear-cut (i.e., where support of a political candidate is on the basis of 
caste), the force of commitment is liable to vary from one election to the 
next. Thus, the explanation of voting choice on the basis of caste and com- 
munalism is incapable of accounting for such variation. 

To take an example, in Andhra, two caste groups (the Kammas and the 
Reddis) in 1951 were clearly identified with each of two political parties: 
the Kammas with the Communist Party of India (CPI), the Reddis with 
the Congress Party. In the 1951 election, the CPI, through the Kammas, 
was able to capture a majority of seats in districts where this caste pre- 
dominated. In the 1955 election, the case was otherwise, since Congress 
enforced party unity and nominated Kamma candidates to oppose CPI 
candidates of the same caste. In this situation, “. . . the Communists won 
only eleven seats, two of these in reserved constituencies, as opposed to 
their thirty-one delta seats in 1951.’ 

It is obvious that the Kamma vote was split in the 1955 elections. What 
is less obvious is the basis for such a split. The detailed study of a Punjab 
village has suggested a number of possible bases for such a split, by looking 
beyond the facade of caste and religious affiliation. Thus, in the example 
from Andhra, such a split might be accounted for in part by oppositional 
factors, whether between related or unrelated elements; and in part by 
changes in the composition of leadership elites (active political groups) 
which occur when members see opportunities for appropriating more power 
within the local context. Even where voting takes place with respect to 
caste and religious affiliation, there are differentials in commitment. It was 


6§. Harrison, India: the Most Dangerous Decades (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1960). 
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for this reason that the Congress active political group in -Nalli attempted 
to influence the votes of those persons whom we have classed as communal. 
All of these factors indicate a good deal more flexibility in the structure of 
Indian society (and Indian polity) than would appear at first glance. 


HARRY IZMIRLIAN, JR., Assistant Professor in the Department of Anthropology at 
Syracuse University, is currently doing research in Ludhiana, India. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE OPERATIONS FUND 
FOR LAOS: AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
IN MONETARY STABILIZATION 


CLARK JOEL* 





Since January 2, 1964, Laos has been endowed with a stabili- 
zation fund that has played a key role in restoring a measure of financial 
stability to an economy plagued by war and inflation. This paper will 
briefly review the functions traditionally performed by stabilization funds 
in order to place the Laotian stabilization fund against this background. 
Analysis of the results obtained with the stabilization fund in Laos will be 
followed by a discussion of the principal lessons drawn from this experience 
which might find application in the stabilization programs of other countries 
where analogous circumstances might call for a similar solution. 

When I arrived in Laos in September of 1963, plans were under way to 
set up an exchange stabilization fund financed by foreign aid contributions 
from several nations in accordance with recommendations made a few 
months earlier by a visiting IMF team. To an economist unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of the Laotian situation, this recommendation came as a 
surprise. Does an aid financed stabilization fund make sense in a country 
plagued by rapid inflation and suffering from chronic balance of payments 
disequilibrium? Is a stabilization fund a suitable instrument for helping 
to bridge a balance of payments gap in a country where import require- 
ments exceed foreign exchange earnings in a ratio of about five to one? 
And finally, would not the fund’s sales of foreign exchange stimulate the 
importation of luxury goods and the exportation of capital, and so feed the 
demand for foreign exchange? Nor was there any hope of pretense that 
this exchange stabilization fund would help eliminate or even substantially 
reduce this disequilibrium in the balance of payments. It was clear, on the 
contrary, that the stabilization fund would have to be renewed periodically 
without much hope of reduced funding requirements and that the resources 
of the fund would have to come entirely from aid grants, with the United 
States aid program providing at least half the requirement; it was also 
clear that some portion of this exchange would inevitably be utilized to 


* The author was a Program Economist with the Laos Mission of the United States 
Agency for International Development between September 1963 and September 1965. 
USAID’s permission to publish this article and the excellent cooperation of the Laos 
Desk in supplying recent data are greatly appreciated. All views expressed here, how- 
ever, are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the views of the Agency or 
of the Laos Mission. 
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finance the importation of luxury goods as well as the export of capital 
since the fund was to sell its exchange in the free market without any con- 
trols placed on the disposition which purchasers could make of the exchange 
acquired from the fund. Was this a legitimate use of aid resources? 

The stabilization fund concept calls to the mind of most economists the 
funds of the 1930’s which functioned in organized markets and in an en- 
vironment free from inflation and from chronic disequilibrium in the bal- 
ance of trade.1 The opposite is the case in Laos. But before describing the 
country’s economic and political conditions that prompted the IMF team 
to recommend a stabilization fund for Laos, we shall briefly review the 
major functions and types of exchange stabilization funds to place the 
Laotian Foreign Exchange Operations Fund (as the Laotian stabilization 
fund came to be known) in proper perspective. 


Functions of Stabilization Funds 


Historically, stabilization funds have performed the following major 
functions: (1) Maintain a stable exchange rate and offset the disruptive 
effects on the balance of payments and on the exchange rate of seasonal 
fluctuations and of short-term capital movements. This is the avowed and 
primary purpose of the well publicized stabilization funds of the 1930’s, 
as well as a major objective of intervention in the foreign exchange markets 
undertaken by modern treasuries and central banks through swap arrange- 
ments, foreign exchange pools and short-term advances. 

(2) Prevent the long-term appreciation of the domestic monetary unit 
in terms of other currencies. While ostensibly created to perform the first 
function, the British Exchange Equalization Account (set up in 1932) also 
served to prevent the appreciation of the pound and purchased large 
amounts of gold between 1933 and 1936 to this end. The United States 
Exchange Stabilization Fund was set up, in large part, to prevent the appre- 
ciation of the dollar in terms of the pound, a result of British exchange 
manipulation that was believed to have aggravated United States balance 
of payments difficulties.” 

(3) Assist in controlling inflation and restoring balance of payments 
equilibrium as an integral part of a planned stabilization program. This 
function developed during the post World War IT period and goes consider- 
ably beyond the limited objectives sought by the stabilization funds of the 
30’s or by the swap and pooling arrangements practiced by modern treas- 


1 Though Europe was going through a period of balance of payments disequilibrium 
in the 30’s, this disequilibrium was due mainly to the depression and to monetary mal- 
adjustments (maladjusted exchange rates, unsound lending and investment policies 
during the 20’s, large volume of reparations and international indebtedness, and hot 
money movements occasioned by fear and speculation). Neither the UK nor the US 
were suffering from a chronic inability to earn enough to pay for their imports, as in 
the case of Laos. . 

2 Johnson, Gove, G., The Treasury and Monetary Policy 1933-1938 (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 31-32. 
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uries and central banks in the developed countries. The purpose of the 
fund in this third case is to supplement the classical stabilization techniques 
(e.g. budget and credit control) with a device that will help restore confi- 
dence in the stability of the currency, encourage trade and investment, 
promote the relaxation of exchange controls and the adoption of a single 
exchange rate set at a level that the country can eventually hope to defend 
with its own resources. Such a program has been tried primarily in the 
developing countries, particularly in Latin America. The IMF has taken 
a leading role in extending stand-by arrangements to governments that 
proposed a sound stabilization program to arrest inflation. Encouraging 
results were obtained in the case of Peru, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Columbia and Bolivia. The United States, through the United States 
Treasury, the Export-Import Bank and New York private banks, has ex- 
tended extensive aid to assist in the stabilization of the Mexican peso in the 
early fifties, and has supplemented the stand-by credits of the Fund in the 
cases of Peru and Chile beginning in 1954 and 1956, respectively. 

The Foreign Exchange Operations Fund (FEOF) for Laos fits the third 
category of the classification described above. The case of Laos is unique 
in that it incorporates a combination of the following characteristics: 
(a) The FEOF is an international undertaking as the resources of the Fund 
are contributed by five donor nations; (b) The FEOF is not part of a pro- 
gram designed to restore balance of payments equilibrium, an admittedly 
impossible undertaking in the foreseeable future; (c) The FEOF does, 
however, play a key role in the country’s stabilization program which goes 
considerably beyond the stabilization of the exchange rate and the re- 
storation of confidence in the currency: it has proved the most important 
factor in neutralizing the inflationary impact of the government’s large 
budgetary deficits. 


Inflation and Stabilization 

Laos has had a moderate and gradual inflation during the period 1954— 
1961. The Lao Government’s price index for Vientiane shows an increase of 
85% for this seven year period as a whole. Between 1959 and 1961, a period 
of serious military disturbances, the Vientiane price index increased by 
only 15% owing to the system of “cash grants,” which consisted of size- 
able sales of foreign exchange by the United States to the Lao Government 
for the purpose of offsetting the budgetary deficits and of rendering the 
kip freely convertible into the dollar at a stable official exchange rate of 
80 kip to the dollar. While the system of cash grants succeeded in assuring 
monetary stability, it proved expensive to the United States, as the grants 
were closely tied to the level of the ever-increasing budgetary deficits. 
Their eventual suspension in January 1962 (motivated in part by political 
considerations), was followed by a fourteen-month period during which 
United States aid to Laos was reduced to a trickle, while the country, torn 
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between rival political factions, was striving to hammer out a viable 
government. 

Political upheavals, budget deficits and interruptions in the flow of aid 
combined to drive the price level up by 17% between 1961 and 1962 
(monthly average), 91% between 1962 and 1963, and 98% between 1963 
and 1964. The institution of a new stabilization program in January 1964 
succeeded in holding the increase in the price level to 37%% during 
January-December 1964, and to 11% during January-November 1965. 

The 1962-1964 inflation was attended by considerable distortions in the 
distribution of income, and civil and military government employees in 
particular found their real incomes considerably reduced by the inflation. 

The major cause of the inflation is the story so familiar in war-torn 
underdeveloped countries of a succession of huge budgetary deficits caused 
by the necessity of supporting an armed force substantially beyond the 
country’s capacity. The military and police budget constitutes about two- 
thirds of the total budget, while regular tax receipts cover only one-fifth 
of total expenditures. In calendar 1964, the government’s cash budget 
deficit equalled 83% of the total average money supply. The considerable 
net injections into the monetary circulation entailed by government opera- 
tions must be offset by currency withdrawals effected by the foreign aid 
program, and inflation bas occurred whenever these currency withdrawals 
were insufficient to offset these budgetary deficits as in the years 1962 and 
1963. 

There are only two effective ways of arresting an inflation caused by a 
succession of budgetary deficits: one is to attempt to eliminate it; the 
other is to offset its inflationary effect by withdrawing and sterilizing 
purchasing power through aid goods and/or foreign exchange sales which 
have the additional anti-inflationary effect of increasing the supply of 
goods in the economy.* In Laos, there was no choice but to place heavy 
reliance on the second alternative. While efforts to raise budgetary receipts 
were reasonably successful, government revenues cannot cover more than 
a fraction of budgetary expenditures owing to the low income level of the 
country, its undeveloped fiscal apparatus, and the magnitude of the defense 
effort. The strategy of the stabilization program is to keep the budget 
deficit from increasing (to the extent that such a course is consistent with 
the country’s defense needs and political stability), while providing suffi- 
cient aid resources to permit the withdrawal of the inflationary potential 


3 According to the Lao Government’s price index for Vientiane. The USAID com- 
modity price index showed an increase of only 26% for calendar year 1964. 

4 Theoretically, there are, of course, other ways to cope with inflation, including price 
controls, government borrowing, and measures to simultaneously expand output, How- 
ever, price controls only serve to promote suppressed inflation, borrowing must be 
ruled out in a country with no capital market and almost no voluntary savings, and 
the expansion of output is necessarily a very slow process in a developing country. 
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generated by the budget deficit. This objective is accomplished through 
two major tools: (a) The commodity import programs (CIP’s) which 
consist of sales of essential commodities at the official exchange rate of 
240 kip to the dollar;> and (b) Sales of United States dollars in the open 
market through FEOF at a free market rate that has been stabilized around 
500 kip to the dollar (though minor fluctuations of a few points are per- 
mitted on either side of the 500 to 1 rate). 

The Fund is a joint international venture: the contributors include the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, and in 1965, Japan, 
with the United States contributing about half the total in both 1964 and 
1965. It commenced operations on January 2, 1964 with a resource endow- 
ment of $7.8 million which was later replenished with a $2.8 million sale 
(of dollars for local currency) by the Laotian.Government, and by $7.9 
million in contributions from donor nations for 1965. The Fund sold $7.9 
million in 1964 and approximately $11 million in 1965.6 

Laos has two legal exchange rates: the official exchange rate at which 
imported aid goods are priced into the economy and at which all govern- 
ment transactions (and certain privileged essential payments) are financed; 
and the free market rate at which the Fund sells its exchange and all re- 
maining transactions are handled. From a theoretical point of view, the 
case for a single exchange rate is strong. In the case of Laos, three factors 
have so far acted to preserve the dual exchange rate system: (a) the 
countries financing the CIP’s (United States, United Kingdom, and Aus- 
tralia) must offer a preferential exchange rate to importers in order to 
induce the purchase of United States, British, and Australian goods offered 
under these programs in preference to cheaper goods produced in Japan, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, or Thailand, as the minimization of balance of pay- 
ments drain of the Lao aid programs is clearly an important objective of 
the contributing nations; (b) it is feared that the abolition of the CIP’s 
and the pricing of all imports at the free market rate would increase in 
the cost of essential commodities; (c) the Laotian Government strongly 
opposes the devaluation which adoption of the free market exchange rate 
would entail. 


Role of the Fund 


The questions that must now be answered are as follows: Why could 
we not rely exclusively on the CIP’s to effect the necessary local currency 


5 There are three commodity import programs (CIP’s) in Laos: The United States 
Import Program (USIP) is the largest, with letters of credit running at an annual rate 
of $8 million during both 1964 and 1965. However, USIP was drastically restricted in 
September of 1965, and sales under this program are projected at only $4.5 million for 
1966. The second largest is that of the United Kingdom ($2.8 million annually) and 
third, Australia ($300,000 annually). 

6 The Fund’s sales figures are the net amount the Fund sold to the commercial banks 
for resale to the public. 
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withdrawals? Why was it found necessary to resort to open market dollar 
sales to achieve effective economic stabilization? 

There are two principal reasons why the CIP’s could not be relied upon 
solely to effect the required local currency withdrawals in the case of Laos. 
First, the amount of local currency that can be mopped up through the 
major import program, that of the United States, is limited by the fact 
‘that commodities importable under this program are restricted to “essen- 
tial” items such as rice, petroleum products, utility vehicles and machinery, 
while non-essentials are excluded in accordance with standard USAID 
procedure.? The market for these “essentials” is limited in Laos. A further 

‘limitation on the USIP procurement arises from the fact that the rules of 
the United States Government limit the purchases of such commodities to 
goods of United States origin, unless a special dispensation can be justified. 
Essential goods of United States origin that can be economically imported 
into Laos are limited, a factor which has restricted the use of USIP and 
has compelled the USAID Mission to request a number of waivers author- 
izing the importation of “essentials” from non-United States sources. 

Secondly, the delays and red tape entailed by the licensing procedure 
required by all CIP’s preclude their use for the importation of perishable 
foodstuffs such as fresh vegetables, fruits, fish, poultry and meats which 
are imported daily from Thailand to supplement the food requirements of 
the urban areas, particularly of Vientiane. The country is not self-support- 
ing in foodstuffs, and the cost-of-living would rise measurably if these 
necessities could not be imported at a stable exchange rate. 

Thirdly, the CIP fails to meet the demand for foreign exchange arising 
from the need to make transfers to foreign countries to support students 
and dependents residing abroad. 

There is, therefore, an important segment of demand for foreign ex- 
change that cannot be met through the commodity import program. Failure 
to meet this demand would have two serious consequences, both of which 
would undermine the stabilization program: (1) the country would be 
unable to import essentials such as perishable foodstuffs at stable prices; 
and (2) the value of the kip would depreciate in the foreign exchange 
market which would entail a rise in the cost-of-living and lead to the 
resumption of re-exports of goods brought in under the CIP’s. This latter 
effect requires further elaboration. 

We have noted that goods imported under all CIP’s are priced into the 
economy at the official exchange rate of 240 kip to $1. This policy is 
mandatory according to the United States regulations as far as USIP 
is concerned. If no efforts are made to provide foreign exchange to meet the 
foreign exchange demand for other purposes (e.g. importation of foodstuffs, 
services, non-essentials, and foreign remittances), the free market exchange 


T This restriction of commodity aid imports to essential goods is true only of USIP 
and does not apply to the aid programs of other donors. 
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rate will rise to a high multiple of the official rate, making it very profitable 
to re-export to Thailand the goods imported into Laos under the CIP’s. 
Obviously, the higher the free market rate, the greater the incentive to 
importers to re-export the aid goods purchased under the CIP’s at the 
official rate. In 1963, the re-exportation of goods imported under the USIP 
reached such a proportion as to defeat in large measure the purpose of the 
program. These large-scale re-exports were finally reduced to manageable 
proportions with the institution of the 1964 stabilization program which 
attacked the re-export problem from two sides: (a) by raising the official 
rate from 80 kip = $1 to 240 kip = $1, it tripled the price at which com- 
modity imports were priced into the economy; and (b) by stabilizing the 
free market rate at approximately 500 kip to $1 through FEOF dollar sales 
at that rate, the spread between the official and free market rates was 
limited, thus reducing the profit margin that could be realized on re-exports. 

The considerations described above indicate why the commodity aid 
program, which is the standard stabilization tool employed by USAID for 
removing excess currency from circulation, could not be relied upon to do 
the job in the case of Laos. USIP alone could do nothing to prevent the free 
market rate from rising, with the inevitable effect of provoking the re- 
export of aid goods; moreover, the CIP’s have proved a relatively inefficient 
tool for removing inflationary potential from circulation. During calendar 
1964, the combined CIP’s of the United States and of other donor nations 
removed about 2.4 billion kips from circulation through the sale of approxi- 
mately $10 million in aid goods, while the FEOF mopped up 3.4 billion kip 
at a cost to the donor of $6.8 million.® 

In recognition of the superior efficiency of the stabilization fund as an 
anti-inflationary device, the United States Agency for International De- 
velopment shifted the emphasis of its stabilization program from its com- 
modity import program (USIP) to FEOF in the Fall of 1965. After 
September 1, 1965, USIP was restricted to only four major categories of 
“essential” goods (rice, petroleum, oil and lubricants, machinery and utility 
vehicles), which meant that all other goods previously financed under the 
USIP and sold at the official rate of 240 kip to $1 would now have to be 
imported at the free rate of 500 kip to $1. At the same time, the United 
States agreed to augment the resources of the Fund by a sufficient amount 
to absorb the diverted demand expected to result from this restriction of 
its import program. It was estimated that this transfer of demand and 


8 The spread that would occur between the official and free market rates in the 
absence of Fund intervention is illustrated by the experience of 1963. During the last 
quarter of that year, the official exchange rate was 80 kip to $1, while the free market 
rate fluctuated between a low of 420 and a high of 660. 

® The Fund cost the donor nations only $6.8 million in 1964 even though it sold a 
net amount of $7.9 million to the market. The difference is due to the sale of foreign 
exchange by the Lao Government to the Fund. 
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resources from the USIP to the Fund would save $3 to $4 million for the 
United States.!° 

The key role performed by the FEOF in the stabilization program is 
clear: (1) it is by far the most important contractionary factor on money 
supply in view of the fact that dollars are sold at over twice the official rate, 
and that demand for such dollars is not inhibited by arbitrary restrictions 
that apply to the CIP’s; (2) by stabilizing the free market exchange rate, 
it has stabilized the prices of the wide variety of goods imported with free 
market exchange, and has helped bring the re-export problem under control. 

The stabilization program initiated in January 1964 (of which the Fund, 
the CIP’s and budget control are the central parts), has been relatively 
successful so far. The increase in the monetary note circulation™ was slowed 
from 43% during 1963 to 14% in 1964, though it accelerated to 27% in 
1965 owing to a sizeable but unavoidable increase in the Government’s 
FY 66 budgetary deficit. The increase in the USAID Commodity Price 
Index for Vientiane slowed from 186% in 1963 to 26% in 1964 and to 
16% in 1965, Almost all of the 1964 price increase took place during the 
six weeks immediately following the devaluation of January 2, 1964. The 
increase in the USAID price index for the twenty-two month period, March 
1964 to December 1965, was only 24%, which represents an achievement 
in comparison with price behavior during 1962-1963. 


The Fund Versus Exchange Controls 


We may now examine a fundamental objection to the concept of a 
stabilization fund for Laos: Why should the aid donors in Laos satisfy the 
whole amount of the country’s foreign exchange demand through com- 
modity imports and dollar sales? Must the use of aid resources for the 
importation of non-essentials and for the making of foreign remittances be 
tolerated? Why not suppress the foreign exchange demand for non-essen- 
tials and capital transfers through foreign exchange controls? These ques- 
tions were very much on the mind of the present writer when he first read 
the IMF recommendations to set up a stabilization fund for Laos. There 
is no single and simple answer, but several considerations may be pointed 
out that suggest that the setting up of a stabilization fund is still the least 
unpalatable alternative. 

1) The substitution of a system of foreign exchange control for the 


10 The attainment of greater efficiency in the utilization of United States aid resources 
earmarked for the Lao stabilization program was considered particularly urgent in the 
Fall of 1965 owing to the substantial increase in the Government’s FY 66 budget 
deficit (discussed below). Without such improvement in efficiency, the size of the 
United States contribution to the stabilization program would have had to be expanded 
substantially. 

11 The note circulation is used here in lieu of the money supply because figures on 
demand deposits are unreliable. In any event, the note circulation constitutes at least 
80% of the money supply. 
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Fund (if feasible) would result in a substantial increase in the monetary 
circulation since the Fund is selling its exchange at the relatively high free 
market rate and is sterilizing almost all local currency proceeds. Some 
other device would have to be found to replace the deflationary impact of 
the Fund’s dollar sales. The USIP could not take up this role unless it 
were greatly expanded through expansion of the list of eligible commodities 
and removal of restrictions on sources of procurement, which contravenes 
USAID’s import regulations, Moreover, the donor countries generally would 
face the alternative of either calling for a second devaluation to raise the 
kip proceeds from CIP sales or to endow the CIP’s with vastly expanded 
resources at great additional cost. As noted above, the United States has 
moved away from this alternative by drastically curtailing the USIP. 

2) Asystem of foreign exchange controls would be extremely difficult to 
administer effectively. The difficulties of administering a system of ex-- 
-change control, which are considerable even in the developed nations, would 
be magnified manifold in Laos owing to the shortage of trained personnel 
and to the under-developed state of the administrative apparatus. In addi- 
tion, any system of exchange control in Laos would be placed under con- 
siderable pressure in the absence of dollar sales by a stabilization fund, 
owing to the large gap that would develop between the quantity of foreign 
exchange demanded and supplied!” at the controlled exchange rate. In 1964, 
foreign exchange purchased from the commercial banks in the free market 
was $11.2 million, of which $7.9 million were supplied by the Fund. Thus, 
in the absence of FEOF dollar sales, the quantity of foreign exchange 
demanded would exceed the quantity supplied at the free market rate by 
3.4 times. 

3) A black market would inevitably emerge and the black market rate 
would rise significantly above any official rate set by the authorities since 
official foreign exchange sales would meet only part of the demand for 
foreign exchange. This would mean a significant increase in the prices of 
foodstuffs and of other basic requirements in the cost-of-living of urban 
residents in view of the large quantity of essentials that are being imported 
with free market exchange. Past fluctuations in the prices of goods im- 
ported with free market exchange correlate very closely with changes in 
the free market rate. Moreover, it is estimated that 25% of free market 
exchange is utilized for the importation of perishable foodstuffs brought 
over daily from Thailand by hundreds of peddlers. Exchange allocations 
to finance such imports can only be handled through open market exchange 
sales. And finally, a rising black market rate must be expected to intensify 
the re-exportation of goods imported under the CIP’s which may again 


12 Major sources of foreign exchange supply to Laos (outside of aid) are as follows: 
kip purchases by foreign embassies and by foreign residents; tin exports; and earnings 
from the gold, smuggling and opium trades (the latter is illegal). Exchange earned from 
some of these sources must be sold to the government at the official rate, while the 
remainder accrues to the free market. 
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reach the level prevailing in 1963. While a project to strengthen border 
policing to curb smuggling and illegal re-exports is currently being carried 
out, it should be noted that no border controls can be effective if the profit 
margin is large enough. The length of the Lao-Thai border and the ease 
with which the Mekong River can be crossed render the job of effective 
border policing difficult. In conclusion, it is clear that the task of effectively 
enforcing a system of foreign exchange controls, difficult even under pro- 
pitious circumstances, is next to impossible in a country like Laos owing 
to a combination of economic, administrative, and geographic factors. 

The operation of the stabilization fund substitutes the rationing mechan- 
ism of a “penalty price” exchange rate for an exchange control system 
which would entail all the drawbacks described above. The market is free. 
Merchants can import any goods for which the demand is strong enough 
to warrant importation with free market exchange, and the only limit on 
the amount they can buy is set by their local currency resources and the 
absorptive capacity of the market. Bank credit has been tightened so that 
merchants must fall back mainly on their own resources to finance free 
market imports. Goods imported with free exchange move in without red 
tape, delays, or pay-offs. The operation of the fund has succeeded both as 
a stabilization device and as a mechanism for assuring the smooth inflow 
of commodities not financeable under the CIP’s. 

The operation of the Fund has cost the donor powers $6.8 and $8.7 mil- 
lion during calendar years 1964 and 1965, respectively, and is projected 
at $16 to $18 million for 1966.1? This does not appear to be an exorbitant 
price to pay for financial stability in this strategic country. 


The Future of the Stabtlization Program 


Yet, it is by no means certain that we have discovered a permanent 
formula for assuring financial stability in Laos, in spite of our success in 
holding down price increases after February 1964. The Laotian stabilization 
program rests on two major pillars: foreign aid in the form of contributions 
to the stabilization fund and to the commodity import programs of three 
nations; and the exercise of budgetary restraint on the part of the Lactian 
government. The future of both is in doubt. The Fund depends for its 
resources on the voluntary contributions of several donor nations. While 
the Fund will probably require a resource input of $16 to $18 million a 
year as long as the country is compelled to maintain a substantial military 
establishment, donor nations may not be prepared to contribute resources 
to the Fund year in and year out for an indefinite period. Donors other 
than the United States contributed almost $4 million annually in 1964 


13 The large increase in FEOF’s 1966 requirements over previous years is due to: 
(a) the curtailment of the USIP with resulting diversion of demand to FEOF; (b) the 
expansion in the Government’s budgetary deficit; (c) the expansion in project activity 
for economic development; (d) the inability of the Lao Government to renew its $2.8 
million dollar sale to the FEOF in 1966. 
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and 1965 and might supply $4 to $5 million in 1966. However, the task 
of raising these contributions each year is proving very difficult, and the 
United States is being compelled to assume an increasing share of meeting 
FEOF’s expanded requirements. In 1966, it appears that the United States 
contribution will have to be a minimum of $11 to $12 million, up from 
$4 million in 1965.14 

A further difficulty stems from the vulnerability of the Fund to political 
attack in view of the fact that a portion of the Fund’s exchange is used for 
purposes not customarily considered eligible for aid financing. 

On the subject of budgetary restraint, it is regrettable that a substantial 
increase in government expenditures and in the budget deficit has taken 
place during fiscal year 1966. Three powerful forces have operated to raise 
the level of government expenditures by substantial amounts: the first is 
the fact that the military budget in fiscal year 1965 was simply too low to 
permit the payment of salaries and allowances of the armed forces as that 
budget was hastily prepared and was not based on a careful analysis of 
actual requirements; the second is the recurrent expansion in the size of 
the armed forces, reflecting the needs of the military situation; and finally, 
the Lao Government has been under strong pressure to raise the salaries 
of civil servants and military personnel whose real incomes have been 
significantly eroded!® by the 1962—1964 inflation. The combined effect of 
these three forces was to raise the net monetary injection from government 
fiscal operations by about 50% between FY 65 and FY 66. A higher budget 
deficit means a greater demand for foreign exchange, and accounts, in part, 
for the expanded resource requirements in 1966. If contributing nations are 
not prepared to raise the level of aid resources sufficiently, rapid inflation is 
likely to take hold again.17 


14 However, most of this increase in the United States contribution to FEOF is offset 
by the saving realized from the restriction of the USIP. 

15 Such purposes include the importation of luxury goods (autos and motorcycles, 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, watches), but it should be noted that a significant pro- 
portion of these goods is smuggled into Thailand. To the extent that such re-exportation 
occurs, foreign exchange is recovered and there is no drain on the Fund’s resources. 
Some part of the luxury goods imports is sold locally and thus constitutes a drain on 
the Fund, and so does the financing of capital transfers ineligible for financing at the 
official rate. This is an unfortunate but inevitable consequence of free market foreign 
exchange sales. It should be borne in mind that experience with foreign exchange con- 
trol systems does not prevent capital exports or luxury goods imports. The raising of 
import duties on luxury goods is the least cumbersome way of discouraging their 
importation. ` 

16 This erosion is estimated at 30 to 60 percent, depending on the rank, family situa- 
tion, and other circumstances of the personnel. 

17 An increase of about 50% in the monetary injection from government operations 
in FY 66 will almost certainly result in some increase in the price level even if the 
Fund and the CIP are endowed with sufficient additional resources to meet the in- 
creased demand at stable exchange rates. Prices of domestic services (e.g. housing, 
personal services) will inevitably rise as a result of increased expenditures and of the 
time lags between the expansion of money incomes and the withdrawals of currency 
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Lessons 


What lessons can be learned from the Laotian experience with an ex- 
change stabilization fund that may be applicable to other areas? 

Fluctuating Versus Stable Exchange Rates: Since the Fund has experi- 
mented both with fluctuating and with relatively stable free market ex- 
change rates, the results obtained may add an interesting footnote to the 
theoretical controversy regarding the relative merits of these exchange rate 
policies. At the time the Fund began its operations in January 1964, the 
question arose as to whether the Fund should meet the full demand at a 
given fixed exchange rate, or whether fluctuations in the rate should be 
permitted with the Fund intervening from time to time to keep these fluctu- 
ations within broad limits. The view that prevailed at that stage called for 
avoiding any commitment to a particular exchange rate or even to a narrow 
band within which the rate would be maintained. The market should be 
“kept guessing,” and speculators would be allowed to bid up the price of 
the dollar only to be subsequently burned when the Fund intervened, thus 
discouraging further speculative ventures. The advantages claimed for this 
procedure by its advocates were: (a) the Fund would retain complete 
flexibility of action, thus permitting subsequent increases in the exchange 
rate if demand should prove stronger than anticipated; (b) speculation 
would be discouraged by penalizing speculators who bid up the price of 
the dollar prior to its intervention; and (c) the Funds exchange resources 
could be stretched over a longer period. 

Prior to the Fund’s establishment, the free market rate had declined 
from a peak of 660 kip to $1 reached in October 1963, to about 430 kip 
to $1 in late December as it was anticipated that the Fund would depress 
the free market rate to 300 to 350 to $1. In accordance with the policy of 
“testing the market,” the Fund failed to intervene the first day and sold 
only moderate amounts on the second and third days. The free market 
rate rose rapidly from 440, reached a high point of 540 on January 7 (the 
fourth day). The Fund then stepped up its sales significantly, drove the 
rate back down to 490 at closing time. Criticism of the Fund’s policy be- 
came acute, and it was resolved (without announcement) to limit fluctua- 
tions within the range of 480 to 500 kip to $1 unless the strength of the 
demand in relation to available resources should make a higher rate neces- 
sary. The Fund’s intervention rate was permitted to increase gradually 
from 470 on January 8 to about 490 in February and March, 495 in April, 
and 499 in May. It has been maintained within the narrow range of 497 to 
503 kip to $1 ever since. Fear, uncertainty, and speculation were eventually 
allayed as the Fund’s stabilization operations made its intentions clear, 


effected through the sale of aid goods and foreign exchange. However, the policy of 
meeting the full amount of the foreign exchange demand through CIP and FEOF sales 
at stable exchange rates, combined with the policy of sterilizing most of the kip pro- 
ceeds, should ensure against the danger of serious inflation. The price rise will be a one- 
time adjustment provided the increase in the budget deficit is a one-time increase. 
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even though no formal announcement regarding the Fund’s intention to 
defend a particular rate or range of rates was ever made. 

Once the Fund’s intent to maintain the rate within two or three points 
of 500 became known and accepted, it was found that the market had be- 
come quite sensitive to minor rate adjustments. When the Fund was con- 
fronted with a sharp increase in demand, the manager would frequently 
allow the rate to increase by only one or two points. The result was a sharp 
drop in demand as purchasers confidently expected the Fund to restore the 
rate to its former level in the near future (which it generally did). This 
behavior is reminiscent of the stabilizing influence of speculative operations 
in the days of the international gold standard when speculators would sell 
sterling as it approached the gold export point in New York and purchase 
it as it approached the gold import point, thus contributing to maintain its 
value within the gold points. 

The Fund’s exchange rate experiments suggests that a strong case can 
be made for pursuing a policy of supporting the exchange rate within a 
narrow pre-determined range in order to derive the advantage of speculative 
operations of the stabilizing variety, while avoiding the disruptive specu- 
lative activities fostered by uncertainty, fears, and unfounded rumors. The 
policy of “keeping the market guessing” should be avoided. The best way 
to eliminate uncertainty and minimize disruptive speculative operations is 
to announce the range within which the exchange rate will be maintained. 
It should be made clear, however, that this commitment should not deny 
the Fund’s right to alter the range occasionally in response to a permanent 
change in the factors affecting the market demand for the Fund’s resources 
or the supply of these resources. These alterations in the level of the range 
should be as infrequent as possible. 

Adjusting the Exchange Rate: If the initial range of rates was incorrectly 
set, a subsequent adjustment will be necessary to equate demand and sup- 
ply. Not too much importance should be attributed to the demand for the 
Fund’s exchange in the two or three months immediately following initia- 
tion of the Fund’s operations, as the demand is quite likely to be ab- 
normally high during this period. The demand for FEOF exchange ran at 
an annual rate of $10 million during the first quarter, fell off sharply in 
April, and continued at an annual rate of $7.1 million during the next 
three quarters of 1964. It is clear that local currency balances had been 
accumulated during the last quarter of 1963 in anticipation of a decline in 
the free market rate resulting from the Fund’s intervention. When it be- 
came apparent that the Fund’s concern was limited to checking the rise 
in the rate, these balances were quickly converted into dollars. This ex- 
perience may be repeated elsewhere when the establishment of a stabiliza- 
tion fund becomes known to the public. 

Forecasting Demand: In forecasting the demand for foreign exchange 
(essential to determine the fund’s resource requirement), a simple monetary 
model gave good results. The fact that free convertibility prevailed at 80 
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kip to $1 in 1961 enabled us to postulate that total quantity of foreign 
exchange sold by the central bank in 1961 (which was known) was equal 
to the quantity demanded in that year. Ideally, income data was needed 
for the period 1961 to 1964 in order to project the demand for foreign ex- 
change in 1964. Since no income data for Laos was available, we assumed 
that the amount of kip expended on foreign exchange would increase in 
proportion to the money supply, less a 10% adjustment for the expansion 
in the monetary sector during this period. Perhaps largely by coincidence, 
the forecast turned out to be correct. 

Forestalling Runs: To discourage the danger of runs on the Fund, it is 
necessary that: (a) the Fund be equipped with resources sufficient to 
meet the expected demand plus a certain margin for safety. Such a margin 
is necessary because demand for foreign exchange cannot be forecast with 
complete accuracy, unforeseeable circumstances may raise the demand 
above the level anticipated, and speculation against the Fund’s resources 
would take place if resources are ever permitted to approach exhaustion. 
(b) The continuity of the Fund’s operations should be assured as long as 
the host government requires such assistance and abides with the provision 
of the stabilization program. Replacement of FEOF’s resources well in 
advance of depletion of the initial resource endowment forestalled specula- 
tion against the Fund. 

Assistance to the Fund Must Be Conditional: The stabilization fund will 
only prove effective if it is applied as an integral part of a comprehensive 
stabilization program, including control of the budget deficit and curbs on 
private credit expansion. The main pitfall in an aid-financed stabilization 
fund operation derives from the fact that the government of the host 
country has little incentive to limit its budgetary deficit as long as the Fund 
is prepared to neutralize the inflationary impact of any additions to the 
budget deficit by meeting the full amount of the resulting demand for 
foreign exchange. The policy of meeting any demand for foreign exchange 
at a stable exchange rate and of sterilizing local currency proceeds evi- 
dently reduces the danger that an increase in the deficit will have serious 
inflationary consequences. It is essential, therefore, that contributions to 
the stabilization fund be conditioned upon strict observance by the host 
government of a budget deficit ceiling. If circumstances beyond the host 
government’s control render an upward revision of the deficit inevitable, 
this revision must be approved by the contributing powers or organization. 
The stabilization agreements negotiated between the governments of Laos 
and the contributing nations specified such a budget deficit ceiling. An 
alternative procedure would be for the contributors to place a ceiling on 
the amount of their aid contribution to the Fund, thus motivating the 
government of the host country to limit its budget deficit or suffer the in- 
flationary consequences. 

An Expanded Role for Stabilization Funds? The successful experience 
with FEOF in Laos suggests that there may be a broader scope for the 
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role of stabilization funds than has been generally supposed. A stabilization 
fund may make a significant contribution to a country’s stabilization pro- 
gram even if there is no hope of closing the balance of payments gap in 
the foreseeable future. The stabilization of the exchange rate, the with- 
drawal of a large supply of local currency from circulation, and the result- 
ing stabilization of the cost-of-living have been accomplished so effectively 
by FEOF as to suggest that, in a situation such as that of Laos, the fund 
might be superior as a stabilization device over either a commodity import 
program or a system of foreign exchange control. The CIP suffers from a 
number of limitations relating to source of purchase, restrictions on eligi- 
bility of commodities, elaborate and time consuming administrative pro- 
cedures, and the requirement that all sales be at the official exchange rate, 
which opens the door for a number of abuses such as re-exportation and 
over-statement of prices of commodities purchased under the CIP. The 
alternative of foreign exchange control, on the other hand, generally has 
proved a most unsatisfactory solution, especially when administered by an 
inadequate bureaucracy. The stabilization fund avoids these pitfalls through 
the simple device of permitting price to perform the rationing function. The 
Laotian case, which has included experience with exchange controls, com- 
modity import program and free market sales through a stabilization fund, 
points to the advantage of free market exchange sales at an equilibrium 
price over either of these alternatives in countries under comparable cir- 
cumstances, 

The question that should be pondered—and perhaps tested—is whether 
the use of the stabilization fund might prove equally effective in other 
developing countries plagued by inflation, where the major foreign aid 
contribution to the stabilization program is taking the form of commodity 
aid. What should be decided is whether the relative superiority of the sta- 
bilization fund over alternative devices (such as the CIP’s and foreign 
exchange controls) found in Laos was due to a combination of circum- 
stances peculiar to Laos—in particular, the geographical factor which made 
the re-exportation of aid goods to Thailand almost impossible to control in 
the absence of a stable and controlled free market exchange rate, and the 
minuscule size of the country’s monetary sector which meant relatively 
small cash balances seeking conversion into dollars and a relatively limited 
demand for foreign exchange—or whether the use of the stabilization fund 
is susceptible of a much wider application. One might ask, for example, 
whether the stabilization fund device is applicable to Vietnam where idle 
cash balances are believed to be substantial. Would the cost of limiting the 
CIP and of instituting a stabilization fund selling exchange at a flexible 
penalty rate prove prohibitive in that country? And beyond these economic 
considerations, the political implications must also be carefully considered— 
particularly the criticism that might be directed at the ease with which 
“free” dollars contributed through aid funds can be spent for capital export, 
luxury goods imports and purchases from Communist countries. On the 
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other side of the picture, economists can make a strong case to show that 
the stabilization fund tends to be a relatively more efficient anti-inflationary 
device than a CIP because it is not subject to the various abuses that befall 
commodity aid programs, including illicit diversion of imports, re-exports, 
over-pricing and corruption; because it leaves markets free from adminis- 
trative interference and protracted delays entailed by administrative action; 
and finally because the fund device permits the substitution of a controlled 
and relatively stable free market exchange rate for an erratically fluctuating 
and generally depreciating black market rate. 

This article only raises the question of the pertinence of the Laotian 
experience for other developing countries with comparable problems. It does 
not purport to answer it. The successful experience of the IMF with stand- 
by credits in Latin America suggests that the stabilization fund might be 
most effectively utilized in situations where there is no chronic balance of 
payments disequilibrium and where the fund reinforces other measures to 
restore external as well as internal monetary equilibrium. Nonetheless, our 
knowledge of the use of stabilization funds as an anti-inflationary technique 
in developing countries is still at an experimental stage and general con- 
clusions regarding its applicability cannot be spelled out at this time. It is 
certainly not suggested here that the stabilization fund is a panacea to be 
applied in all stabilization programs in developing countries confronted 
with serious inflation, and a case by case study is clearly indicated to de- 
termine the most appropriate method of dealing with each country’s infla- 
tion. Beyond the basic question of determining the applicability of the 
stabilization fund as an anti-inflation device in particular cases, ways of 
curbing the danger that the establishment of a fund will lead to an increase 
in capital transfers and luxury goods imports must be further explored. 
The increase in import duties on non-essentials and the strengthening of 
the Customs Service are among the measures that must be seriously studied 
at the time the substitution of a stabilization fund for a system of foreign 
exchange controls or for a reduction in the CIP is being considered. With 
regard to the problem of controlling capital exports under conditions of free 
foreign exchange sales, there are no concrete measures in sight. 


CLARK JOEL is Associate at Robert R. Nathan Associates, Washington, D. C. 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF LAND 
REFORM IN TAIWAN* 


ANTHONY Y. C. KOO 


Taiwan underwent two distinct stages of agricultural develop- 
ment. The first phase from 1895 to 1945, while the island was under 
Japanese control, witnessed the introduction and extension of modern 
technology. There was large scale development of water resources and 
technological improvement in rice and sugar cane production under the 
promotion of the Japanese government. During the second phase—1945 to 
the present—the impetus to agricultural development was provided by the 
land reform program introduced after the end of the second warld war. 
The program included rent reduction in 1949, the sale of public land in 
1951, and the initiation of a land-to-the-tiller program in 1953. One major 
economic consequence of land reform, according to my estimates based 
upon (1) estimated increase of income based on paddy rice production per 
hectare and (2) aggregate income of the farm sector, has been an increase 
in the income of tenant farmers and cultivator purchasers. 

While the absolute figures of per hectare paddy rice output stould not 
be taken too seriously because they tend to vary according to several esti- 
mates, some salient features stand out in all of the four estimates that I 
have been able to gather. First, the increase of production of peddy rice 
between 1949 and 1960 was about fifty percent. Second, the net income 
of the farmers more than tripled during the same period. The higher rate 
of increase in the net income of the tenant farmers as compare] to rice 
production is solely due to rent reduction and to the choice of zhe 1948 
productivity figure as the basis for calculating rents. The 50% inzrease of 
agricultural output for the period is further confirmed by the eggregate 
net farm income, which was T$305 million in 1950 as compazed with 
T$450 million in 1960. Both of these figures are expressed in the constant 
purchasing power of the 1935-37 monetary unit. 

The net income estimate of the tenant farmers should be accepted with 
caution, because the calculation is based on paddy rice field. Not all 
farmers cultivate paddy rice. Some who cultivate dry land have seen less 


* This paper was presented at the Asian Studies Association meeting in 3an Fran- 
cisco in April 1965. The study is based on my research in Taiwan during the academic 
year 1962-63. The result will be reported more fully in a forthcoming monograph. 
A Ford Foundation grant—Michigan State University made it possible for me to do 
the field work and the Social Service Research Council granted me some research 
funds to complete this study. Professor A. Eckstein read the draft of this paper and 
made many helpful comments. 
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fortunate in raising their income. Furthermore, the benefits of rent reduc- 
tion and sale of public land bave not been uniformly distributed. Much 
depends upon the size of the land holdings. Take the purchasers of public 
land as an example. In terms of the size of land purchased, 83% of the 
purchasers bought under 0.1 ha. The two above qualifications taken to- 
gether means that for a representative farm household the percentage in- 
crease of his income cannot be as high as indicated, as his holdings would 
probably include some dry land. The absolute farm income is also some- 
what lower than the per hectare figure because each family holding may 
not be as much as one hectare. 

These qualifications aside, a more fundamental question is whether the 
rise of income in the farm sector of Taiwan can be attributed to land re- 
form. Students of land reform believe that there are conflicting forces 
working on the productivity of land once a land reform program has been 
introduced. Consider the question of incentive, for instance. Although no 
one denies the adverse effects of a heavy rent on the efforts and incentive 
of tenants, it would be difficult to determine their general importance. Sig- 
nificantly, with lower rent there is a possibility of output reduction in the 
short run “if the tenants prefer to take out the windfall gain partly or 
wholly in the form of more leisure,”! 

Thus we have to check the change in the input figures of the agriculture 
sector since the land reform. The indices of farm input and output are 
available for the period 1953-60. Since rent reduction was initiated in 
1949, the use of 1953 as the base period tends to lead to an unestimation 
of the increase, because some increase must have taken place between 
1949 and 1953. Nevertheless, labor and capital input did show substantial 
gains, while land input, as anticipated, remained unchanged. In overall 
input, the increase was about 11% and the output 23%. 

Furthermore, we must look at the production data of the two major 
crops—rice and sweet potatoes. Take the value of agricultural income in 
1961 for example. The percentage for rice was 44% and sweet potatoes 
9%, making a total of 53% to total agricultural incomes. If we examine 
per hectare crop productivity data as far back as 1900, we find that the 
peak per hectare rice output was 2052 kg in the thirties. But this figure 
was surpassed after land reform with an average production of 2322 kg 
per hectare. 

When we separate the productivity data into first and second crops and 
paddy and upland rice, and apply the same analysis as we did to the aggre- 
gate data, we find that the change in productivity was by no means uni- 
form. Furthermore, all of the increase of productivity occurred in the paddy 
fields, because, indeed, the productivity of upland rice in the 1955-59 
period was below the rate in the late 1920’s and the entire thirties. Analysis 


1p. T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey, The Economics of Underdeveloped Countries 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press), p. 212. 
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of the productivity data on sweet potatoes also showed that the absolute 
yield per hectare was below the peak achieved im the late thirties 

If the increase of productivity is due to incentive on the part of farmers 
to work harder on the land, then how does one explain this lacx of uni- 
formity? The answer lies in the capital intensity nature of rice production. 
There was uncertainty on the part of the farmer as to how much he could 
expect to grow on dry land with no supplementary irrigation. In years with 
plenty of rainfall at the right time, extra investment in fertilizer in the 
dry land would pay off, but the returns are much less reliable than those 
for investment in the paddy field. 

If capital intensity indeed explains the difference in productivity between 
rice and other crops, how do we account for the difference in prcductivity 
between the first vs. the second crop of rice, ard between the paddy and 
upland rice? The yield for the second crop is lower because the variety of 
rice currently being planted in Taiwan was dev2loped for the spring crop 
and was not well adapted for the fall. As regards upland rice, the most 
important explanation is the pattern of land ownership between paddy 
fields and dry land prior to the land reform. The ebsentee landlord: invested 
only in paddy fields and not in dry land. Thus 83% of the land cempulsor- 
ily purchased for resale to tenants was paddy field. Most of the new owners 
were therefore purchasers of paddy fields. As a result, the productivity of 
paddy fields following the land reform greatly ircreased. 

The second consequence of land reform is its impact on unem>loyment 
and disguised unemployment. In Taiwan, the perzentage of labor utilization 
depends on the size of the farm. The larger the ferm the higher the percent- 
age of utilization. This holds true up to 4.5 hectares. One may argue that 
since land reforms tend to encourage more initiztive on the part of owner 
cultivators to accept new technology and invest more capital in the land, 
the size of holdings is less of a restriction. To be speciic, it affects land 
productivity in such a way as if the land holding in each class interval has 
moved up to the next larger interval in so far as land is a limitation in the 
utilization .of labor. In this sense, land reform has reduced unemployment, 
but not underemployment. Underemployment on the farm can be reduced 
only through out-migration. In an overall survey, tenants on the average 
have the highest mobility rate, owner cultivators the next, and half-owner 
cultivators the lowest. This finding may give the impression that the land 
reform will slow down labor movement. But we know that the motility rate 
is inversely related to farm size. When the computation was made on the 
same farm size, one found the ranking of the three classes in the order of 
moving to be owner cultivators, half-owner ctltivators and temants. In 
order to understand why owner cultivators or half-owner cultivators as 
such should have a higher moving rate, we need +o look into their qualifica- 
tions for finding jobs in the cities. When we classify the number cf persons 
with an education beyond the sixth grade according to whether -hey own 
land, we find the percentage highest among the owner cultivaters. Take 
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1955 for example. Eighty persons out of 1000 owner-cultivator households 
graduated from agricultural school or high school, while the comparable 
figures for half-owner-cultivators and tenants are 55 and 37. When we 
examine the educational level of out-migrants, the uneducated have the 
lowest mobility rate. The rate increases invariably with the level of educa- 
tion for overall out-migrants and is especially marked for long term em- 
ployees. If we measure the impact of land reform in terms of out-migration, 
it is not significant. 

Perhaps the long run consequence of land reform in terms of raising the 
education levels of children is more noteworthy. It is true that the policy of 
compulsory education for children after the age of six for a period of four 
to six years was initiated when the island was under the control of Japan. 
However, the policy was carried out only among the Japanese nationals on 
the island. About 13% of the Taiwanese children of school age went to 
school in 1917. At the time of the last count before the restoration of 
Taiwan to China, it was 71%. The rise of this percentage to 96% within 
a period of 10 years is a spectacular achievement. Since urban people in 
Taiwan as a whole have had more education than the rural people, and 
since the bulk of the island population live on farms, the substantial in- 
crease in the percentage of school-age children receiving compulsory edu- 
cation must be accounted for by the rise of enrollment in rural schools. 

Land reform is not, of course, the sole contributory factor in achieving 
a higher educational level in Taiwan. Rather it is significantly correlated 
with other factors which can cause quick acceptance of universal education 
at the grade school level. A 1953 report on education pointed to the im- 


portance of the economic factor in holding back students at the grade 
school level. 


Although there is a compulsory attendance law, practically nowhere 
was it found to be enforced. The reasons for non-enforcement of at- 
tendance are several. Non attendance seems to be centered largely upon 
economic conditions. According to local reports, many households can 
hardly afford to send their children to school for they are thought to be 
needed at home to help making a living, particularly for the caring of 
the water buffalo, and other light farm work, and the tendering of 
babies and toddlers. . . . Some parents cited the cost of proper clothing 
and of school supplies as a reason for keeping children at home.” 


In a follow-up study in 1959, the report concluded that 


In rural Taiwan as a whole it would appear that between 93% and 95% 
of the children in the appropriate age groups attend elementary school. 
. .. The desire of rural families to have their children attend school 
has considerably developed in the past few years. Everyone strongly 


2 Arthur F. Ruper, Rural Taiwan—Problems and Promises, The Chinese American 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, Taipei, Taiwan (July 1953), p. 254. 
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desired that all children should have at least elementary education. The 
motives specified are interesting: they were as fcllows, in order of fre- 
quency: 

1. people’s own experience of having suffered through illiteracy and 
ignorance, 

2. improved living conditions since the land reform (making it row 
more feasible to have the working people educated) .3 


Concomitant with the rise in enrollment of schcol-aged children -n grade 
schools is the rise of the percentage of primary school graduates =nrolled 
in secondary schools. The latter are neither free nor compulsory. In the 
1949-50 academic year, the percentage of primary school graduates =nrolled 
in junior secondary schools was less than 35%; in 1961-62 it wes 52%. 
Similarly, the percentage of junior secondary schol graduates enrolled in 
senior secondary schools was 56% in 1949-50 amd 82% in 1961-52. The 
increase since 1949 has been very consistent. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the raising o: the educational level of 
the farmers has also brought about changes for these who choose to remain 
on the farms. For one thing, education makes then more receptive to new 
technology. For example, one of the more important technological cevelop- 
ments in the post land reform program is the app-ication of insectizides to 
rice, sugar cane, fruits and vegetables. Another example is the use of 
mechanical agricultural implements. Some observers considered the actual 
implementation of universal primary education the most revolttionary 
social force in Taiwan which has received the leas- attention in the outside 
world, because the achievement of a high level of education for the general 
public makes possible efficient functioning of -ocal governmental and 
agricultural organizations.* 

The third consequence of land reform that will >e considered here is the 
transfer of surplus from the agricultural to the nor-agricultural sector. The 
transfer can take many forms such as the terms of trade between the 
agricultural and the non-agricultural sectors in general and the price of 
those portions of rice subject to compulsory purchase by the government 
specifically. Such transfers are not insignificant. Fcr example, the rice price 
paid by the government for that portion of the farmers’ output subject to 
compulsory purchase is about 30% below the market price. 

When looking at the aggregate savings from agriculture, one must add 
the amount of yearly forced transfers. The two combined savings of the 
agricultural sector form 26% of the total savings of the economy in 1951 
and 59% in 1960. 

However, on the basis of the estimate, we infer that there was a flow of 


3E. Stuart Kirby, Rural Progress in Taiwan, The Chmese American Joirt Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, Taipei, Taiwan (Dec. 1360), p. 121. 

4 David N. Rowe, “Land Tenure and Social Stability ir Asia: United States Policy 
Problems,” Land Tenure, Industrialization and Social Stability, ed. W. Eroehlich 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Marquette University Press, 1961), p. 29. 
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voluntary savings originating from the non-agricultural sector in the capital 
formation to the agricultural sector during the decade of the fifties. When 
the flow of involuntary transfer of savings is accounted for, the trend 
seemed to have reversed itself in the late fifties. Taking the decade as a 
whole, there was a flow of savings from the non-agricultural to the agri- 
cultural sector accounting for about 11% of the total needs of the latter 
sector. This result is somewhat a surprise, because we would expect the 
flow of savings to be in the other direction. Can one then argue from the 
lesson that to expedite industrialization in an underdeveloped country, we 
should ignore land reform and concentrate our efforts on industrial develop- 
ment? The question is directed at the core of an economic subject. We are 
asked to assess what would have been achieved had the resources used for 
land reform been devoted to other purposes, and then compare the two 
results. A land reform is justifiable if its contribution to the economy is 
greater than, or at least equal to, the possible other uses of the resources. 
I shall begin with an observation that during the period under discussion, 
what the agricultural sector in Taiwan seemed to have required for larger 
output during that period was better organization and better methods of 
production rather than a lot of imported capital equipment on the farm. 
Improvement in these lines involved a land reform program broadly de- 
fined—i.e., a rationalization of holdings, an intensive program of agricul- 
tural research, a good extension service, an equitable distribution of yield 
between the owner and the tenant, a tax and subsidy scheme giving incen- 
tive to increase output and some credit facilities on reasonable terms. On 
the other hand, industrial projects as a whole require substantial amounts 
of capital equipment. 

In view of the limited resources of the island for the manufacture of 
capital equipment, Taiwan will have to import a large portion of such 
equipment. The question of capital provision is consequently not merely 
a matter of savings; it is also a problem of balance of payments. It is not 
realistic to expect that the difficulty can be overcome, to more than a very 
limited extent, by the inflow of external capital. The amount of capital 
accumulation that can be financed from domestic savings is liable to be 
more limited than would appear from the consideration of saving potential 
alone. 

Suppose that the proportion of investment expenditure that must be 
spent on imports is X percent; that the proportion of consumption on im- 
ports which would have occurred if the saving had not been made is Y 
percent. The balance of payments will then be adversely affected by savings 
and investments if X is greater than Y, but would be improved if Y is 
greater than X. The size of X does indeed depend upon the investment plan 
and may vary substantially from one type of project to another. Land 
reform as defined broadly is a type of development project which can be 
undertaken quite easily (in terms of availability of resources) if the requi- 
site domestic funds through private or governmental saving are forthcoming. 
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An accounting of the cost of land reform in Taiwan will demonstrate my 
point. One source of funds for the land reform in Taiwan was the Joint 
Commission for Rural Reconstruction (JCRR). In -erms of each year’s 
currency, a total of 20 million new Taiwan dollars w-s appropriated. The 
largest item was NT$10 million for the land-to-the-tiller program. In terms 
of the 1949 purchasing power this amounted to NT®.5 million. 

The expenditure incurred by the various levels of government for the 
same purpose must have been much more than this. However, any good 
estimate of such expenses attributable to the implemeriation of land reform 
would be difficult. Some are overhead cost of admiristration, others are 
merely government advances to the ex-Jandlord which were repaid by the 
purchasers. An examination of the budgets of the provincial governments 
and the countries and villages reveals no explicit iten for such purposes 
except for one entitled “Economic Development Expenses.” Such expenses 
at the provincial level are largely devoted to the utilization of underground 
water resources, development of forestry, expansion of harbor facilities, 
improvement of the highway system, and construction of lew cost housing 
for civil service employees. No details are available for the development 
expenses at the rural and village levels and they are presumably devoted to 
similar purposes. The aggregate can only be taken as a rough approximation 
to such expenses. Year to year fluctuations are somewhat exaggerated by 
the changing of the value of the new Taiwan dollar. The total spent under 
the item amounts to NT$587 million. The peak years were 1952 and 1953, 
when the land-to-the-tiller program was put into effect. The amount has 
leveled off at NT$50 million a year, a figure approximating the average of 
the entire 12 year period (1949-60). 

In addition to appropriations for land reform, the [CRR is instrumental 
in channelling US aid funds for agricultural development. There were two 
parts to the appropriations, one in local currency and the other in US 
dollars, the latter of which were used to cover the cost of imports. The 
scope covered was quite comprehensive, mostly supplementary to land 
reform. In the eleven years from 1950 to 1961, the JCRR’s budget was 
NT$275 million (in terms of 1949 prices) anc US$€8 million. 

All in all the foreign exchange cost of the land reform program in terms 
of its contribution to the economy was modes:, whil= contributions to the 
economy on a comparable scale from industrial prejects would have re- 
quired much larger amounts of foreign exchange, and would thus have 
placed a severe strain on the balance of payments. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the case study is that once the balance of payments can be 
eased, not temporarily but as a long run trend, and < market for the prod- 
ucts of potential new industries has been created by an expansion of agri- 
cultural output, the process of industrialization wout be expedited. Those 
who agreed that the savings devoted to land reform: programs could have 
served the cause of development faster by heving keen channelled to in- 
dustrial projects, have oversimplified the problem, fr there is an implicit 
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assumption in this argument that all investment projects have the same 
proportion of investment in imports. Under conditions prevailing in Taiwan, 
the improvement in the efficiency of agricultural production was a logical 
first step toward industrialization, in which must largely rest the ultimate 
hope for the solution of underemployment and an improved standard of 
living for the people. 


ANTHONY Y. C. KOO is Professor in the Department of Economics, The University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


POPULATION DYNAMICS IN ASIA: A RESEARCH 
FOCUS ON THE FUTURE—THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 
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When political independence was gained by the huge population 
of the Indian subcontinent in 1947, two large mations were formed, India 
and Pakistan. Then their combined populations numbered just over 410 
million (339 million in India, and about 73.6 million in Paistar.). Today 
their combined populations number 610 million (about 495 million in 
India, and 115 million in Pakistan). The division of the population of the 
subcontinent into two nations was primarily along religious Ines, with 
Islam being the principal religion in Pakistan and Hinduism that of India. 
Pakistan was formed from two areas having large concentrations of Mos- 
lem populations. But these areas are separated by more than 1 000 miles 
of Indian territory; thus, Pakistan has a very curious geography. 

Communication between the wings is by expensive air and zail routes 
across Northern India or by a 2,600-mile sea route through the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Nor is it only distance that divides Pakistan. 
West Pakistan is a land of rugged mountains aad river valleys, much of it 
very arid, sparsely-settled desert where the summer temperature reaches 
120°F. Water and irrigation are the keys to settlement in the West. East 
Pakistan, on the other hand, is a vast delta arez, extremely wet, with up to 
100 inches of rainfall during the monsoon season. Even durirg the dry 
season much of East Pakistan is under water. During the rany season 
extensive transportation is possible only by boat or by air. West Pakistan 
has almost six times as much territory (310,4C3 square miles) Sut only a 
little more than four-fifths as much populaticn (43 million in 1961) as 
East Pakistan (55,126 square miles and 50.9 million people). 

The peoples of East and West Pakistan are united by a commcn religious 
bond, but they differ in racial characteristics diet, dress, language, and 
manners. Although there are great diversities between the pecple in the 
East and West wings of Pakistan in the matzers of climate, custom and 
language, perhaps more important is the uniformity in their tie to the land, 
low economic development, illiteracy, poor and ill-balanced diez, and lack 
of adequate communication, transportation ard healtk facilities. 

In India there is also the sad face of poverty, a picture of people poorly 
housed, poorly clothed, often living and sleeping on the streets in misery, 
squalor, and wretchedness. These vague, inedequate, and perhaps mis- 
leading images are changing rapidly under the impact of India’s efforts to 
raise her pitifully low levels of living, to cast aside the bonds 3f poverty, 
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of illiteracy, and, reluctantly, of ancient custom. 

The numbers of people in India stagger the imagination. In this single 
country there are: 

——more people than in all of Africa. 

—more than in North and South America combined 

—almost as many people as in Europe 

—more than in Russia and the United States combined. 

During the present decade more than 100 million people will be added, if 
current growth rates do not lessen. 

These two giants are closely linked in history, in customs, in indices of 
underdevelopment, and yet they are tragically close to conflict over the 
disputed territory of Kashmir. Each has a major religious minority of about 
10%—of Hindus in Pakistan, of Muslims in India. There are many indices 
of underdevelopment. For example: 

India Pakistan 


30 19 Percent population 5 years of age and over, literate 
41 28 Males, 5 and over, literate 
15 9 Females, 5 and over, literate 
70 75 Percent of the labor force in agriculture 
2,040 1,980 Calories per person per day 
196 140 Per 100,000 population enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning 
11 9 Daily newspapers read per 1,000 population 
5,000 13,000 Persons per physician 
<7 <3 Radios per 1,000 population 
<4 <3 Percent of towns and villages having electricity _ 
140 67 Kilowatts consumption of energy per capita 
330 250 Average per capita income in rupees in 1960 


Each is a food deficit country, and agricultural productivity per acre and 
per man is low. ; 
Population Growth and Economic Development 

The most comprehensive, careful, and impressive analysis of the relation- 
ship between population growth and economic development in low-income 
countries is a book by Coale and Hoover; and India serves as the case 
history that is analyzed in detail. The effect of population changes on eco- 
nomic development of low-income areas has attracted widespread attention 
during the past decade because of two trends. The first of these is the rise 
in expectations, aspirations, plans, and programs for expanding national 
output and raising levels of living. The second trend has become popularly 
known as the population explosion, and reflects the increasingly rapid de- 
cline in death rates in areas where until recently mortality risks were high. 

India’s population is very large absolutely and in relation to its resources. 
It has a large potential for rapid growth in the near future. Also, because 
of its size, India must find the solution to its economic and demographic 
problems mainly within its own borders rather than through international 
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trade and migration. Coale and Hoover state that “Our principal aim in 
analyzing the possible changes in the Indian economy is to bring out the 
important qualitative differences in economic development resulting from 
a choice of a very rapid population growth or a less rapid population 
growth.” 

This work, published in 1958, was the first major study to point out that 
mortality rates were declining rapidly in India, and that future population 
growth would be enormous indeed. They estimated that the death rate 
might fall from 31 to 21 per 1,000 in the decade 1951-61, and that the rate 
of population growth—the difference between the birth rate and the death 
rate—would increase from 1.2% per year at the beginning of the decade to 
more than 2.0% at the end of the decade. Most other writers on this sub- 
ject were using smaller estimates of the rate of growth, typically 1.2 to 1.4 
percent per year. The 1961 census shows that population growth was indeed 
rapid during the 1950’s, averaging a bit more than 2% per year. 

Three alternative sets of population projections were made. The fertility 
assumptions were: 

(1) Current high levels of fertility would continue; 

(2) A 50% decline in fertility between 1956 and 1981; 

(3) A 50% decline in fertility between 1966 and 1981. 

In each projection it was assumed that there would be no substantial 
out-migration, and that mortality would continue to decline moderately 
rapidly. These assumptions were not predictions; rather they were designed 
to illustrate what effect different rates of growth might have on the econ- 
omy, on the total output, and on the per capita income. These assumptions 
lead to very large populations by 1986, a relatively short time ahead. 

(1) If fertility is unchanged, India would have a population of 775 
million by 1986, growing at 2.6% a year. Continuation of this rate of 
growth would double a population in less than 27 years, or in a single 
generation. 

(2) If fertility declines by 50% in fifteen years starting in 1966, the 
population would be less than the high projection by more than 140 million; 
but even so, India’s population would be 634 million in 1986. 

(3) If fertility had started to decline in the 1950’s, and declined by 50% 
in 27 years, the population would be less than the high projection by 185 
million; but India’s population would be 590 million by 1986. 

The raw figures of population growth and population size are startling 
enough. But even more startling and important are Coale and Hoover’s 
conclusions about the influence of population growth on economic develop- 
ment. Before giving their conclusions, we should remember that India has 
a population that: 

—is already very large 

—is growing rapidly 

——is densely settled 

—has a large proportion of children, a large dependency load, and, as a 
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consequence, a smaller number of workers relative to the to:al popu- 
lation 

—is both unemployed and underemployed to a considerable extent 

—the population is poor, witness the low per capita income and the in- 

adequacy of savings that can be invested ir capital gooJs te improve 
production. 

Population growth, rather than size alone, is the significant demographic 
factor in economic development in India. This is so because a hizher rate 
of population growth implies a higher level of needed investment t> achieve 
a given per capita output, while there is nothing about faster grcwth that 
generates a source of investment. Consider two populations that are equal 
in size, in accumlated capital, and in output. Assume that population A 
grows at a rate of 1% a year, and population B at 3% a yeaz. If the ratio 
of capital stock to current annual output is 3 to 1, population A must 
invest 3% of current output to maintain its per capita income, while popu- 
lation B must invest 9% of current output. If the supply of capital is 
limited, as it certainly is in India, a higher rate of population growth forces 
investment to duplicate existing facilities, preventing an increase in the 
capital available for each worker. 

In addition to population size and rate of pcpulation grcwth, the dis- 
tribution of the population by age has important economic implications. 
The principal determinant of age distribution of a population is the course 
of fertility, if migration is ruled out. A change n the growta rate caused 
by a change in fertility will generally have associated with it < large change 
in the age distribution. On the other hand, a change in the growth rate 
brought about by a change in mortality will generally be accompanied by 
only a slight change in the age distribution. India has had relatively high 
fertility, and the fact that in recent years mortalty has declined strikingly 
has not caused much damage in the age distribution. As a result, India has 
a relatively large dependency load, or dependert populatior, and a rela- 
tively small proportion of population in the principal working ages. About 
58% of the population is in the principal working ages, wkereas in low- 
fertility populations the corresponding figure is much higher, around 65 
to 70 percent. 

The calculations of Coale and Hoover indicated that the populetion will 
continue to grow rapidly for a number of decades, even if fertility should 
decline. Thus the population of working ages wll continue <o grow quite 
rapidly, and during the period under discussion will not be much affected 
by a decline in fertility, although, of course, if such a decline were to start 
and continue, in time the size of the labor force would also be effected. They 
also found that total economic output would grow faster with reduced 
fertility than with continued high fertility. Since the number of “equiva- 
lent adult consumers” in the high-fertility projection comes -o exceed the 
number in the lower fertility projections by an ever-widening margin, the 
difference in income on a per consumer basis becomes very mark2d. With 
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high fertility, a smaller total product must be divided among many more 
consumers than would be the case with low fertility. Their figures show 
that income per consumer by 1986 would be about 40% higher with 
reduced fertility than with continued high fertility. Further, the economic 
gains from a reduction of fertility beginning ten years later but proceeding 
faster are only about half as great as the gains to be expected from a de- 
cline in fertility beginning immediately. 

This bleak picture has been abundantly clear to the Indians. It is this 
kind of analysis undertaken by the Indians themselves that led them to 
adopt a national family planning program. 


Family Planning Programs 


Kingsley Davis, writing in 1951, pointed out that “The promotion of 
birth control as an official population policy has been rare in human society. 
Most governments have tolerated it as a private practice (in spite of re- 
strictive laws), and some have favored it in one way or another. But an 
official campaign to teach, encourage, and spread the use of contraception 
among the general public has been conspicious by its absence.’”* Davis 
talked of the imbalance between population and economic development in 
India and Pakistan, and indicated some of the ways in which a birth control 
program would aid those two countries. He concluded that “there is little 
likelihood that such a comprehensive population policy will be adopted.” 

During the interim both countries have adopted family planning pro- 
grams which are watched with interest around the world. Indeed, India’s 
national population policy dates from 1951 when the Panel of Health 
Programmes of the Planning Commission ‘appointed a committee to report 
on population growth and family planning.’ During the early 1950’s, em- 
phasis was placed on rhythm as a method of birth control. After the report 
of the Ramanagaram-Lodi Colony study,* emphasis shifted to the foam 
tablet. In the late 1950’s widespread interest was shown in sterilization as a 
method of limiting births. For example, in February 1959, Prime Minister 
Nehru® and Health Minister D. P. Karmarkar® announced to the Family 
Planning Board that the ruling Congress Party unanimously approved a 
resolution supporting the idea of sterilization. At times a finder’s fee of 
Rs. 10 has been given to persons bringing in another to be sterilized, and 


1 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 225-226. 

2 Ibid., p. 230. 

3 Directorate General of Health Services, Ministry of Health, Government of India, 
Family Planning in India, A Review of the Progress in Family Planning Programme 
(April 1956-Nov. 1958), pp. 3—4. i 

4 WHO Final Report on Pilot Studies in Family Planning (New Delhi: WHO 
Regional Office for South East Asia, Sept. 1954). 

5 Statesman, Delhi (Feb. 14, 1959), p. 1. 

6 New York Times (Feb. 16, 1959), p. 1. 
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fees given to those being sterilized have rangec from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40.7 
More recently the condom has been recognized zs an important method of 
family planning® 

In the First Five Year Plan (1951-56), 65 lakhs of rupees, or about 
1.4 million dollars, were made available for family planning. Of this 
amount, only 15.82 lakhs of -upees was spent by the end of the plen period. 
It was not until the beginning of the Second F-ve Year Plan that a full- 
time family planning officer was appointed to tne Directorate General of 
Health Services. In September of the same year, the Central Farrily Plan- 
ning Board was formed. 

In the Second Five Year Plan, 49.7 million rupees were allozated for 
family planning, but less then half of this, 22.9= million rupees, was actu- 
ally spent.® This amounts to slightly more than 1 paisa per person per year, 
or in our terms about one-quarter of a cent per person per year. Expendi- 
tures during the first half of the Third Five Year Plan increzsed sub- 
stantially as compared with the earlier period, but were still at a -elatively 
low level. During 1964-65, however, expenditures increased sharpty to 60.5 
million rupees or about 12.7 million dollars. This amounts to slightly more 
than 2.5 cents per capita per annum. 

By January 1963 some 25,000 medical and social workers tad been 
trained in regular and short-term courses, and 6,774 rural and 1,667 urban 
family planning service centers had been opened. Thus far the family plan- 
ning clinics have been the main channel for dist-ibution of supplies to the 
people.?? However, since the clinical approach concentrates on individual 
contact between doctor and patient and “most pzople do not, and need not 
use the clinic as a regular contraceptive source’ future plans envisage 
a public health and community distribution system whereby simple sup- 
plies will be available withir. easy geographic distance, “without questions 
being asked, and without otker psychological barriers, such as incenvenient 
time of day, having to wait, cr lack of privacy.” 

Thus by March 1963 about 335,000 sterilization operations tad been 
performed (an unofficial raport estimates thet an additional 165,000 
vasectomies were performed in 1963 and perhaps 200,000 in 1964} , demon- 
stration projects had been undertaken in severe] areas, demographic and 


7R. A. Gopalaswami, “Administrative Implementation of Family Plannirg Policy,” 
Population Review, III, No. 1 (Jan. 1959). 

8 The Population Council, Studies in Family Planning, “Proposals for Family Plan- 
ning Promotion: A Marketing Plan,” prepared by the Irdian Institute of Mznagement, 
Calcutta, No. 6 (March 1965). 

9 Allocations for family planning are contained in the respective five year plans. 
Expenditures are reported in Lt. Col. B. L. Raina, Fanaly Planning Program, Report 
for 1962-63 (Directorate General of Health Services, Ministry of Health, N-w Delhi), 
p. 7. 

10 Ibid., p. 22. 

11 Ibid., p. 22. 

12 Ibid., p. 34. 
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medical research was in progress, institutions for training of personnel had 
been established, orientation camps for village leaders had been held, the 
press had written much about the population problem and about the family 
planning programs, and, most important, a basic family planning organiza- 
tion had been established and partially staffed, and some key personnel had 
been trained. 

The situation in Pakistan has been similar. Economic progress in Paki- 
stan has been slow, and during the First Five Year Plan, 1955-60, it became 
evident that per capita income was increasing slowly, if at all. The rate of 
population growth was unknown during the 1950’s, although a commonly 
used figure was the official estimate of 1.4% per annum. This figure was 
not well based nor seriously regarded, although the correct figure was not 
known. In 1959, well before the 1961 Census gave some basis for estimat- 
ing rates of growth, Said Hasan, former Ambassador to the United Nations 
and currently Deputy Chairman of Pakistan’s Planning Commission, re- 
marked “. . . when the First Five Year Plan was being framed I urged, 
and successfuly, too, that the rate of growth should not be shown as higher 
than 1.4 per cent. This was to keep despair away. We are, however, all 
convinced that population is growing faster than that. But as had been 
said, Hope builds sooner than knowledge destroys.”!* 

During the mid-1950’s various intellectuals, including economists within 
the Planning Commission, were interested in and concerned about the 
impact of population growth on economic development..In the principal 
cities a small but articulate planned parenthood group was increasingly 
active. Then, too, there was the example of India which had first shown 
concern about population growth in the early 1950's. It is difficult to fix 
the time when Pakistan adopted its policy to reduce rates of population 
growth, although in February 1958 the first special meeting on family plan- 
ning was called by the Director General of Health, and 500,000 rupees 
were authorized for family planning. The new government which assumed 
power in October 1958 tock a more vigorous stand on population, and in 
1959 additional funds for family planning were authorized and appropri- 
ated. The Director General of Health was given the responsibility of im- 
plementing the new family planning policy. In 1960 he described the policy 
as follows: 

The government of Pakistan has recognized the challenge of increasing 
population pressure in the country and the evil effects of uncontrolled 
child-birth on maternal and child health, domestic prosperity and national 
economic development. The government has, therefore, taken a bold and 
clear decision in favor of family planning and has accordingly provided 
a substantial sum of Rs. 30.5 millions (equivalent of a little more than 
6 million U. S. dollars) for expenditure toward this purpose during the 


18 Said Hasan, “Address of Welcome,” Population Growth and Economic Develop- 
ment with Special Reference to Pakistan, ed. M. L. Qureshi (Karachi: The Institute 
of Development Economics, 1960). 
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Second Five Year Plan period, 1960-1965. A family planning scheme to 
be operated throughout the entire country during this period and teyond 
has now been prepared.14 


How vigorous a family planning program does Pakistan have: The Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan allocated 30.5 million rupees to family plaaning, but 
less than half of this will have been spent by the end of the Phn period. 
The total budget for Pakistan during the Second Five Year Plar is 19,000 
million rupees, of which 400 million are for health. The correspending fig- 
ures for the public sector are 11,500 million rupees for the total badget, 350 
million rupees for health, and 30.5 million rupees for family planning. 
Thus, the family planning budget is 7.6% of the total health bucget, 8.7% 
of the health budget from public resources; about 0.16% of the total Plan 
budget, or about 0.265% of the Plan budget from public resources. By way 
of comparison, the malaria eradication program has a budget of 35.98 mil- 
lion rupees during the same time period; tuberculosis has a >udget of 
19,82 million rupees. 

The family planning program to date has consisted of trainirg medical 
and paramedical personnel in family planning, adding family planning 
services to existing medical centers, planning for a National Reseerch Insti- 
tute of Family Planning, undertaking limited clinical studies of scme of the 
newer methods of contraception, small-scale experimentation with mobile 
audio-visual vans in areas where there are no medical centers, and some, 
though limited, use of mass media such as radio, films and slides in cin- 
emas, posters, and newspaper articles. Although family planning is a new 
service within the health directorate, grade levels are modest; no special 
incentives have been incorporated into the program to attract unusually 
able personnel. Similarly, clinics where family planning services have been 
added to existing services are undermanned, and the case load cf persons 
requiring medical attention is so heavy that doctors and their ass‘stants do 
not have the time or necessary motivation to promote family planning. 

In Pakistan an administrative decision was taken in September 1964 to 
give the program greater visibility, more resources, more dynamac leader- 
ship. Prior to that date the chief family planning officer was an assistant 
director general of health. Today the family planning commissioner is on a 
par with the Director General of Health. Although the family planning 
scheme for the Third Five Year Plan has not yet been approved—the new 
Plan begins in July of this year—it is expected that the new scieme will 
authorize expenditure of 30 crore rupees or more, or about 65 m-llion dol- 
lars. This would amount to more than 10 US cents per capita, per year, a 
truly impressive figure for a country with a per capita income of less than 
$100 per year. 


14M. Sharif, “Outlook for Government Action in Family Planning in Pakistan,” 
Research in Family Planning, ed. Clyde V. Kiser (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1962), pp. 141-144. 
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Important though these developments have been, they do not add up to 
a vigorous family planning program. They do not meet Davis’ criteria of 
a comprehensive population policy. Suffice to say for the moment that 
neither of these programs has been a vigorous one, and accomplishments 
to date, though substantial in the field of mobilizing public and govern- 
mental support for such programs, do not include a decrease in fertility 
rates. Increasingly there is evidence that rates of population growth are 
higher in India and Pakistan than official figures indicate. In part because 
of the increasing rates of population growth, in part because of the large 
increase in number of people, but most of all because economic development 
proceeds too slowly, major changes are in the offing in the national 
programs. In India three separate groups are currently evaluating India’s 
family planning program. The first of these is a high level governmental 
committee at the ministerial level, appointed last year. Second, the World 
Bank included in its 1965 economic mission a three-man team to take a look 
at India’s family planning program. Third, the Government of India in- 
vited the United Nations to send a team to India to examine the family 
planning program and to make recommendations as to how it might better 
be implemented. That team overlapped in the field with the team of the 
World Bank, and its report has been presented to the Government of India 
and probably will be released to the public in 1966. There are other signs 
of a more comprehensive, a more determined effort. 

There have been two major developments in the technology of contra- 
ception in recent years that make a major difference in family planning 
programs. I refer to the invention of oral contraceptives—‘‘the pill”—and 
of low-cost intrauterine devices such as the Lippes loop made of plastic. 
The pills are highly effective, but one must remember to take them every 
day for 20 consecutive days—and they are relatively expensive. Although 
they retail for $2 to $4 for a month’s supply in the United States, they can 
be purchased in bulk for as little as 42 cents for a month’s supply in some 
areas. But even this modest cost is high for typical Indian and Pakistani 
families. The plastic intrauterine devices can be produced for a few cents 
each, and once inserted can be left in place for a year or two, and perhaps for 
many years. They must be inserted by, or under supervision of, medical 
personnel; and perhaps 20% of women cannot wear them. But for large 
proportions, here is a simple, safe, inexpensive device that once inserted 
requires a positive decision to have a baby. Contrast this with conventional 
contraceptives which have to be purchased, stored, and used anew at the 
time of each coitus. 

The intrauterine devices, called IUD’s or IUCD’s for brevity, are now 
manufactured in Pakistan and are sold to the government at a cost of 
12 paisa, or about 2.6 cents each. They have been tested in Pakistan, and 
the Director General of Health has ruled that they are to be used as a part 


15 Davis, op. cit., p. 230. 
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of the national family planning group. In India the Indian Council of Med- 
‘ical Research quite recently gave its approval for the use of these devices, 
and the government has decided to manufacture them. So, a marufacturing 
expert is there at just this time working out details of the marufacturing 
process. Last month 100,000 of the devices were shipped from the US to 
India so that the program could move forward without delay. 

This is not to say that the problems have been solved. Far from it. But 
there are new grounds for hope, some grounds for believing thet the pro- 
grams may acquire vigor and breadth in the months ahead. 


Research Focus 


It is only recently that man has made major inroads on mortaity among 
low-income, low-literacy nations. The revolution of hopes and zspirations 
has been accompanied by a revolution of mortality since World War II. 
Mortality rates have declined three to five times as rapidly as in earlier 
eras, and today many of the developing countries enjoy among :he lowest 
mortality rates in the world. In part these low rates are a by-product of a 
young population—and mortality rates are lower among youager than 
among older persons (except for the first year or two of life). Bat mortal- 
ity rates are much lower in the developing world than was true in the 
Western World at a comparable period of economic development. We know 
only vaguely what brought about the decline—largely due to increased 
use of insecticides and the antibiotics, but partly due to improved commu- 
nication and transportation and the resultant more equitable distribution of 
food supplies—but the decline has been rapid indeed. 

Thus we are faced with both a rapid rate of population increas2, and be- 
cause of the large population base, a large absolute increase in porulation— 
15 million or so each year in the subcontinent, 60 million or so in the world 
each year. This increase threatens economic development—and many na- 
tions are consciously trying to alter the imbalance between these factors, 

In the introduction of the national family planning programs we have 
one of the most exciting social experiments in the history of maa. This is 
reason enough for social scientists to mobilize their rescurces, tkeir ideas, 
their hypotheses; to study, to evaluate, to contribute to this new era. More 
important, however, is to understand the relationships between pepulation, 
population growth, and economic and social development. 

ĮI should like to draw attention to five areas where research is needed. 
The first of these is theoretically simple, and its scope appears -elatively 
narrow; but appearances are deceptive! The last four research areas are 
quite complicated, and solutions will be slow to come. 

The five areas for research are: 

(1) estimating birth and death rates on a current basis 

(2) studying fertility levels, patterns, and trends, including tae major 

factors associated with fertility changes 

(3) employment, unemployment, and underemployment 
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(4) urbanization and population redistribution 
(5) quality of population 


Rates of Population Growth 


It is important that careful research be undertaken in this area because 
of the rapid changes that are occurring in mortality rates, because of the 
need to assess future school loads, to estimate the number of people who 
will be entering the labor force, the number of people who will need social 
health and welfare services, current changes in per capita product which 
cannot be accurately assessed without knowing the rate of population 
growth, and many other uses. In India and Pakistan rates of population 
growth are not known because registration of births and deaths covers no 
more than perhaps half the vital events. 

Most sample surveys that attempt to obtain information about periods 
and trends are multipurpose, retrospective studies. The national sample 
survey of India is a good example of this type of survey, and in this instance 
very sophisticated sampling techniques are used but relatively little atten- 
tion is paid to response errors. For example, the interviewers typically have 
long questionnaires dealing with a variety of topics, and accordingly very 
little attention is paid to the area of vital statistics. R. K. Som?® and his 
colleagues have analyzed the data very carefully, and their work on mem- 
ory lapse and related problems is both useful and promising. Similarly, 
Brass,’ working primarily with poor African data, has devised new analytic 
techniques which will maximize utilization of poor census and survey data. 
Relatively little attention has been given to repeated surveys with over- 
lapping recall periods, although a recent study in Morocco by Sabagh and 
C. Scott!® suggests that this is a fruitful area for research. One of the most 
ambitious and sophisticated studies in this field is being conducted by the 
Central Statistical Office of Pakistan in cooperation with the Pakistan Insti- 
tute of Development Economics. This study is based on the Chandrasekaran- 
Deming formula”? first published in 1949 but largely neglected until about 
1962. In this study independent estimates of births and deaths are ob- 
tained from a special full-time registrar working in an area of about 5,000 
people and from repeated retrospective surveys with overlapping recall or 
reference periods. Results are compared on a name by name basis so that 


16 R, K. Som, “On Recall Lapse in Demographic Studies,” International Population 
Conference, Vienna, 1959. 

17 W. Brass, “Uses of Census or Survey Data for the Estimation of Vital Rates” 
(unpublished manuscript). 

18 Georges Sabagh and Christopher Scott, “An Evaluation of the Use of Retro- 
spective Questionnaires for Obtaining Vital Data: The Experience of the Moroccan 
Multi-purpose Sample Survey of 1961-63,” World Population Conference, Belgrade, 
Sept. 1965. 

19 C, Chandra Sekar and W. Edwards Deming, “On A Method of Estimating Birth 
and Death Rates and the Extent of Registration,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXX XTV, No. 245 (March 1949), 101-115. 
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one can determine the number of events recorded by the registrar but not 
by the survey, and vice versa. A final field check verifies questionable 
events. 

These examples are meant to be illustrative of the lack of sophistication 
in most studies, on the one hand, and the promising methodological work 
that is now developing, on the other hand. 


Fertility Studies 

There is an increasing realization that fertility is the key variable in 
population growth. In the past, mortality has declined rapidly, and this 
has been the direct cause of the so-called population explosion. Although 
mortality will decline further, such declines will be relatively less important 
in the future than they have been during the past twenty years. On the 
other hand, fertility rates in the developing countries have remained high; 
any diminution in the rate of population increase will come from a decline 
in fertility, or, alternatively, populations will become so huge and will grow 
so rapidly that food supplies will not keep pace, in which event mortality 
will rise again. i 

Pakistan has one of the highest fertility rates in the world. The ethical 
ideals, the family values, and the roles assigned to women in the Muslim 
society are all structured to maximize fertility. The result, as Kirk®° has 
pointed out, is that Muslims have higher fertility rates than do their 
neighbors: 

—In Lebanon the Muslims have higher rates than the Christians. 

—Turks have higher rates than the Greeks. 

—~Pakistanis have higher rates than the Indians. 

In India fertility rates are high, but the surprising thing is that they are 
not higher. Some of the contributory factors toward the “lower than ex- 
pected” fertility rates may be: 

—Levels of living are so low that fecundity—the physiological ability to 

have children—has been impaired. 

—Mortality has been high, and as a result many marriages are broken 
by death of one of the partners before the wife is beyond the repro- 
ductive age. 

-~According to Hindu custom widows may not remarry. 

~—~Prolonged absences of the wife from the home, particularly at the time 
of childbirth when the mother often returns to her parents’ home. 

—~Taboos against coitus during many days of the year; these taboos are 
related to special holidays, ceremonies, and religious occasions. 

A number of scholars?! have speculated that as levels of living rise, that 


20 Dudley Kirk, “Prospects for Reducing Natality in the Underdeveloped World,” 
Conference on Demographic and Economic Trends in the Developing Countries, New 
York, Oct. 1963. 

21 Among scholars expressing this point of view are M. Kamat, Ajit Das Gupta, 
P. C. Mahalanobis, C. Chandrasekaran, N. K. Sarkar, R. Raja Indra, Ansley Coale. 
For a discussion of their views see W. Parker Mauldin, “The Population of India: 
Policy, Action and Research,” Economic Digest, IXI, No. 2 (Summer 1960), 14-33. 
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as Indian society modernizes and some of the ancient traditions are weak- 
ened and abandoned, fertility may actually rise for a time. 

Davis and Blake?” have provided us with an excellent analytical frame- 
work for the study of fertility. Freedman?’ also has suggested a useful class 
of variables for analytic purposes to study the relationship between fertility 
and a wide range of social, demographic, and other environmental influ- 
ences. A number of KAP studies—knowledge about, attitudes toward, and 
practice of family planning—have been undertaken in the subcontinent, 
but none of these have been on a nation-wide basis. Thus in a very real 
sense we are in ignorance about what people know, what they think, and 
what they do. 

This is the most important area of research for the future—what are 
the factors affecting fertility, what is the response of the Indians and Pakis- 
tanis to family planning programs, how can one best communicate new 
ideas, what are the major barriers to acceptance of new practices in the 
field of family planning. 

Finally, in connection with fertility studies, I should like to stress the 
importance of the interrelationship between developing family planning 
programs and fertility variables. We simply do not have any relevant ex- 
perience in this area until quite recently. It is extremely important that the 
various social science disciplines test and revise the hypotheses in those 
areas where family planning programs are developing most rapidly and 
most vigorously. There is need for research not only by demographers, 
sociologists, and social psychologists; for the contribution of communi- 
cations experts, of statistical theorists, of applied statisticians, of anthro- 
pologists, of marketing specialists, and of many others. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Underemployment 


The greatest challenge to the emerging nations is how to provide ade- 
quate employment to its people. The movement from subsistence agricul- 
ture toward industrialization requires the creation of large numbers of 
urban industrial jobs. At the same time the demand for agricultural labor 
does not increase; indeed, as increasing numbers of workers are absorbed 
on the farm—absorbed because they are there and must be taken care of— 
the problem of underemployment tends to be increased. Industrial jobs 
require considerable capital investment, and capital is in short supply in 
the developing countries. These problems are sharply increased by continu- 
ation of high fertility rates. The new entrants of the labor force for the 
next fifteen years or so are already born; thus a rapid rate of population 
growth will continue to contribute to this problem for years after fertility 
rates begin to decline. 

In rural Pakistan the Public Works Program has greatly aided the 


22 K, Davis and J. Blake, “Social Structure and Fertility: An Analytic Framework,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, IV, No. 3 (April 1956), 211-235. 

23 Ronald Freedman, “The Sociology of Fertility,” Current Sociology, X/XI, No. 2 
(1961-1962). 
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problem of underemployment. This program, financed with PL 480 funds, 
is a labor intensive program—basically a dirt moving project—of cleaning 
out drainage canals, improving the irrigation system, and repairing rural 
roads. I should like to remark parenthetically that economic growth in 
Pakistan has been very rapid during the last few years. In agriculture other 
key elements appear to be a loosening of import restrictions for key ma- 
terials and equipment, the very large increase in tube wells, and the marked 
increase in use of fertilizer. Distribution of fertilizer through private chan- 
nels rather than solely through cooperatives has led to a major change in 
the use of fertilizer. 

The problem of underemployment and unemployment is too vast, too 
complicated, particularly for a sociologist-demographer, for adequate treat- 
ment in this short paper. But it must be mentioned, indeed highlighted, 
because if the problem worsens it is not likely that the people will be 
apathetic. Rather political leaders will be changed. If solutions are not 
found, revolutions threaten; political and economic systems would be 
changed. 


Quality of Population 

Recent discoveries in biology are very exciting for geneticists and will 
give renewed vigor to this field. Our understanding of the mechanisms 
which produce and maintain genetic diversity in populations is barely begin- 
ning. The effect of reduced infant mortality on our genetic pool is un- 
known. The same must be said of the effects of differential fertility, particu- 
larly in static societies. But today when I use the term quality of population, 
I mean improvement in education, in health, in standard of living; perhaps 
the term “more abundant life” would be more fitting. 

The maintenance of existing poverty even with much larger populations 
is not an acceptable goal. It will not do to talk of finding the food to 
nourish tomorrow’s children as badly as today’s are fed. Our generation, 
which has had such a ghastly record for killing, faces now a chance to 
redeem itself. Never before in the history of the human species has it been 
technologically possible to attain decent health and education for all the 
world’s people. We now have the knowledge to do this. But will we? We 
cannot do it by birth control alone; we cannot do it by lifting production 
alone. But the combination of realistic programs for the reduction of birth 
rates and technological advance pursued with vigor in both agriculture and 
industry does give us a chance. In this combination lies our best hope of 
attaining health and education for all the world’s people and maintaining 
freedom for ourselves. 

Rapid development of the economies in the emerging nations is essential 
for the health, education, and prosperity of existing populations. It is still 
more critically important for the maintenance of the much larger popula- 
tions that the future will almost certainly bring. 

Rapid population growth greatly complicates the process of moderni- 
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zation because the investment required to meet the needs of added numbers 
reduces the investment available to bring per capita gains. 
A rapid reduction of the birth rate in the early stages of modernization 
would speed the process of development in two ways: 
(1) by providing more capital per person and 
(2) by building a population in which a larger proportion of the total 
is in the ages from which the labor force is drawn. 


Urbanization and Redistribution 


India and Pakistan are rural countries. Only 14% of the population in 
Pakistan and 18% in India are urban. But the urban population has been 
increasing at least twice as rapidly as the rural population for decades. 
Further, the numbers of the urban population already are large—14 mil- 
lion in Pakistan, 80 million in India. A rapid growth of the urban popula- 
tion is not surprising, but this is not to say that the urbanization process 
is normal or natural. The mixture of poverty and plenty, of the modern 
and traditional, of rickshaws and of motor cars is not surprising. Indeed, 
the problem of urbanization is familiar to all of us; this is THE major 
population problem of the industrialized western world. 

In the Indian subcontinent urban growth often appears to be less a re- 
sponse to urban attraction, to urban pull, than a response to the rural push 
fragmented land holdings, an excess of rural labor, too many sons and 
daughters, too few resources. The peasants are fleeing from abject rural 
poverty, from a stagnating rural economy. The urban setting does not 
absorb the rural migrants. Often men go to the city but are not accom- 
panied by their wives and families. Years later these men still earn their 
livelihood in the city but their ties are to the land; their families remain 
on the land. There are many more men than women in Indian cities such 
as Calcutta. This disparity in the number of the sexes has been character- 
istic of many Indian cities for decades. Nor does the situation seem to be 
shifting toward equality. 

There are problems of housing, of health and welfare services, of com- 
munication and transportation, of educational facilities, of urban sprawl, 
of slums, and of crime and juvenile delinquency. But the overwhelming 
problem is of employment. Can a way be found for the nonagricultural 
sector to absorb the excess of the increasing millions coming into the labor 
force? Agriculture on the subcontinent already is labor intensive; land 
holdings are small and agricultural productivity is extremely low. There 
simply are no jobs in the agricultural sector for the rapidly increasing rural 
population. Some labor intensive projects such as the rural works program 
of Pakistan will help for a few years to reduce rural unemployment, but 
this is no answer for the need for millions of new jobs over a long period. 
These new jobs by and large must be found in the cities. Jobs in the in- 
dustrial sector require considerable capital investment, and, of course, 
both India and Pakistan are woefully short on capital. Thus one of the 
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major problems is whether the Indian economy should concentrate on 
small, relatively inefficient cottage industries, for example, or on large-scale 
industry which requires relatively less labor and a higher input of capital. 
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SINGAPORE'S EXIT FROM MALAYSIA; 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF AMBIGUITY 


R. S. MILNE 


“Power is in the hand of God,” he said, all animation dying out of his 
face, and paused to wait for Lingard’s “Very true,” then continued with 
a fine smile, “but He apportions it accordingly to His will for His own 
purposes, even to those that are not of the Faith.” 


JoserH Conran, The Rescue 


This article concentrates on certain aspects of Singapore’s sepa- 
ration from Malaysia in August 1965, the ambiguity of the terms of Singa- 
pore’s entry into Malaysia in 1963, and the increasingly racial nature of the 
power struggle which culminated in Singapore’s expulsion. 

In 1963 when Maphilindo was formed, it was said, perhaps with some 
poetic license, that Malaya, the Philippines, and Indonesia resembled 
triplets, who had been separated and given to different colonial foster 
parents, but who were some day destined to become reunited. With much 
less poetic license Malaya and Singapore might be likened to Siamese 
twins, who could be separated only with damage to the health of at least 
one of the children. And yet on August 9, 1965 they were separated in a 
bloodless but traumatic operation. As in the period before Malaysia was 
formed, in 1963, co-operation could be achieved by informal means. But 
from August 1965 onwards this would have to take place in an atmosphere 
embittered by over a year of public quarrelling between the politicians of 
the two territories. 

There were many obvious points of friction between the federal and 
Singapore governments, which, interacting, in the end produced the break- 
away of Singapore on August 9, 1965. These sources of friction might be 
placed under various headings: constitutional; party; ethnic, personal. 
Under “constitutional” would come the disputes over the division of tax 
revenue, Over a common market, over pioneer industries, over the 1965 
federal budget, over closing the Bank of China in Singapore, and over the 
control of broadcasting and television. The “party” differences include 
those arising from the decision of the People’s Action Party (PAP), the 
Singapore government party, to contest several seats at the 1964 elections 
in Malaya, and, later, to set up branches in the main towns of Malaya. 
“Ethnic” points of friction were revealed in the racial riots in Singapore in 
1964, in the proposal of the PAP that there should be a “Malaysian Malay- 
sia” as opposed to a “Malay Malaysia,” and in the foundation of a Na- 
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tional Solidarity Convention to support a Malaysian Malaysia. There were 
also personal differences between the two Prime Ministers, sharpened to the 
point of conflict by the comments of foreign (mostly British) newspaper- 
men who allowed Mr. Lee Kuan Yew’s outstanding ability to blind them 
to the Tengku’s wisdom. 

But, having listed a few of the main points in dispute, it is clear that in 
reality they, formed a tangled complex. Party issues cannot be divorced from 
ethnic issues, at least in the short run. Obviously in a multi-racial country 
like Malaysia the kind of issues a party stresses will to a large extent be 
dictated by the ethnic composition of its support at any given time, and 
will, in turn, largely determine the future ethnic composition of its support. 
Given that the PAP was a Singapore-based party trying to extend into 
Malaya, then the share of tax revenues which Singapore obtained ceased 
to be merely a constitutional, or even an economic, issue, and became also 
a political one; the higher the share received by Singapore, the greater the 
prosperity of Singapore and the greater the attraction of the “Singapore 
government party” to some electors in Malay. Again, on the surface the 
control of broadcasting and television in Singapore was a constitutional 
issue. But in the light of the PAP Government’s effective use of radio at 
the 1962 referendum and of radio and television at the 1963 Singapore 
election, to say nothing of their use by the Government at other times, 
plainly control has political implications. If the Singapore government could 
have retained control of these mass media, it would have been helped in 
consolidating its own rule inside Singapore and also in spreading propa- 
ganda to those parts of Malaya which were within reach of the media. 
Similarly, it might seem to be primarily a constitutional issue whether, on 
a tour of Australia and New Zealand in March and April 1965, Mr. Lee 
should be regarded as having voiced the views of the federal government or 
of the Singapore government. But even the fact that Mr. Lee made this 
kind of tour perhaps caused outsiders to regard him as having authority 
equal to that of the federal Prime Minister, which might have encouraged 
Mr. Lee himself to hold that view and have Jed to resentment on the part 
of the federal Prime Minister. Indeed it could be argued that the very fact 
that Mr. Lee’s title was “Prime Minister,” thus apparently placing him on 
the same level as the federal Prime Minister, and not “Chief Minister,” as 
in Penang, Malacca, Sarawak, and Sabah, was of more than merely consti- 
tutional significance. 

In addition to the substantive points of dispute, as the conflict grew 
more intense a number of symbols served to arouse and heighten emotions. 
Some of the symbols consisted of persons. A mere mention of Mr. Lee’s 
name was enough to arouse hostile shouts from Malay crowds, or, indeed, 
from Malay legislators. On the other side, the “villain of the piece” was 

1 Cf. Singapore Breakaway, text of speech by Tengku Abdul Rahman in the House 
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Syed Ja’afar Albar, secretary-general of the United Malays’ National 
Organization (UMNO), attacked as the chief standard-bearer of the 
“ultras” in the UMNO who were resolutely opposed to the idea of a 
Malaysian Malaysia and intent on imposing Malay political domination. 
Language differences also provided symbols, irrespective of any substan- 
tive policy differences over language. The fact that most of the teaching 
in Singapore’s Nanyang University was done in Mandarin made it a target, 
quite apart from any elements of Communist subversion which might still 
have remained after the government had begun to reorganize it. Although 
education in Singapore was a state subject, this did not prevent the head 
of the National Language Institute in Malaya (Dewan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka) from denouncing Nanyang’s slowness in conforming to federal 
government policy on the national language. To the overwhelming majority 
of Malays, Mandarin characters were incomprehensible, and therefore 
sinister, possibly subversive. On the other hand, PAP resentment against 
the Utusan Melayu newspaper, which, they said, aroused racial hatred 
among Singapore Malays, stressed the fact that the paper was printed in 
Jawi. This Arabic-type script had the same effect on the PAP Chinese as 
Mandarin had on UMNO Malays. In each instance some of the resentment 
was based on the rational ground that, because of the nature of the medium, 
propaganda could be carried on against a racial group without the group 
being able to read in the original exactly what was being said against it. 
But the fear and suspicion which were aroused went further. Mr. Lee, in a 
talk, mentioned incidentally that the PAP planned to acquire a Jawi type- 
writer and that his son might one day learn to write Jawi. It seemed al- 
most as if ability to learn and use Jawi, or Mandarin, amounted to posses- 
sion of a secret weapon. Another, largely symbolic, target for Alliance 
_ denunciation was the mainland-controlled Bank of China in Singapore. 

Although the dispute between the two governments was not simple in its 
origins, two generalizations may be of use in interpreting it. First, much 
of the trouble arose because the terms on which Singapore joined Malaysia 
were ambiguous. Second, in the last few months of the dispute between the 
governments, before the break in August 1965, the essence of the conflict 
had become more and more “racial.” 

Some of the ambiguity of Singapore’s position in Malaysia concerned 
the economic arrangements. Above all, at the time Malaysia was formed, 
no firm decision was made about how a common market would be set up, 
with the result that during the two years when Singapore was in Malaysia 
little was achieved in this direction. But the ambiguity which is important 
in the present context is a political ambiguity. The vital question which 
was left in the air was: to what extent, if at all, were politics in Malaya to 
be insulated from politics in Singapore?? To understand the Alliance point 


2 Jt is much easier to answer another question; to what extent, if at all, were politics 

in Sarawak and Sabah intended to be insulated from politics in Malaya? The answer 

“is that they were not meant to be so insulated. The government parties in these two 

states were called “Alliance” parties and they were affiliated to the Alliance Party in 

Malaya. In one sense these parties may be regarded as instruments by which the level 

of political development in the territories was to be raised through their contacts with 
Malaya. 
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of view on this question, it is necessary to recall the circumstances under 
which Malaya achieved independence in 1957. The British were willing to 
grant independence only on condition that the elites of the major races in 
Malaya were able to form a government in which they would work together 
amicably. The Malays and Chinese, and, playing a less prominent role, the 
Indians, did in fact come to such an agreement. The agreement, or “bar- 
gain,” covered several points, some of which were embodied in the 1957 
Constitution, while others were not. Roughly speaking, the Malays were to 
have political power, while the Chinese were to have economic power. The 
structure of government, including the Rulers, would remain Malay. Citi- 
zenship requirements for non-Malays would be liberalized, but for more 
than a decade over fifty percent of the electors would be Malays; addi- 
tionally, where Malays predominated, rural seats would have fewer electors 
than urban, so Malay votes would be more heavily weighted than, non- 
Malay. The Malays were also given special rights, the most important of 
which, politically, was the provision that in certain sectors of the civil 
service a quota of the appointments made would be reserved for Malays. 
The Chinese and other non-Malays, in addition to the citizenship changes, 
benefited from an unwritten understanding that their predominance in 
business would continue, modified by the fact that control of a large part 
of rubber and tin production and of the import-export trade was in the 
hands of foreigners. The non-Malays would not be harrassed or squeezed 
in the pursuit of business as were their counterparts in some adjacent 
countries. In the very remote future, no doubt, it was envisaged that the 
racial division of labor between elites would disappear. Chinese would play 
a greater part in politics and government, while Malays would become 
more active in business. However, by the time Malaysia was formed in 
1963, there was not much change compared with 1957. The Chinese now 
constituted over a third of the electors, almost as big a percentage as their 
proportion in the total population. But the majority of the Cabinet was 
Malay, including the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister, and 
so was the overwhelming majority of the Malayan Civil Service, the group 
in the civil service most instrumental in helping in policy formulation and 
in deciding on how policy should be implemented. On the other hand, in 
spite of energetic efforts by the Government to help to train and provide 
capital for Malay businessmen, it had become clear that such measures 
would have effect only over a very long period. 

It would seem that when the conditions for the entry of Singapore into 
Malaysia were being discussed, 1961-1963, the Tengku, and UMNO 
leaders generally, viewed the situation as being rather similar to that 
existing before independence in 1957. In each case the Malays were being 
required to extend certain rights, previously enjoyed mainly by Malays, to 
non-Malays. The one thing which the Malays were not prepared to give 
up, on either occasion, was their political supremacy. The solution adopted 
in 1963 was somewhat different from the 1957 solution. In 1957, as men- 
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tioned above, the vast majority of non-Malays (most of whom were 
Chinese) could be given citizenship quickly with no threat to Malay politi- 
cal supremacy. But things were otherwise in 1963. After the addition of 
Singapore, there would be substantially more non-Malay electors in the 
two territories taken together than Malay electors. Even if it were assumed 
that indigenous electors in the Borneo territories would support the Malays, 
and allowing also for the extra “weighting” of votes in rural areas, pre- 
viously described, measures still had to be taken to insulate Malay su- 
premacy against the effect of bringing in Singapore. Apart from the effect 
of numbers, the Singapore electorate was dynamic and radical, as com- 
pared with that in Malaya; it contained partisans of the very left-inclined 
Barisan Sosialis and of the ideological and aggressive PAP. Singapore was 
insulated politically by being given only 15 out of 159 seats on the federal 
parliament, when, on a population basis, it would have qualified for about 
25. It is reasonable to attribute its reduced share to its retention of wide 
powers as a state (which meant that it was less concerned than other states 
with some of the work of the federal parliament) and to its being given less 
voting weight because it was largely urban. Nevertheless, whatever the 
reasons, the effect was to insulate Malaya politically from Singapore. How- 
ever, the insulation was not complete. To be sure, Singapore’s representa- 
tion in the federal parliament was too small, and the Alliance representation 
‘ too large, for the PAP to achieve the impact it desired through the state’s 
representation in Parliament. But it was also open to the PAP to contest 
elections in Malaya and so secure “Malayan” representation in Parliament. 
The only restriction was that Singapore citizens could not run for election 
there, only citizens of Malaya. The PAP had always had the objective of 
some day entering politics in Malaya. But during the period 1961-1963 
the Tengku might understandably have thought that the day would not 
come soon. Had he not “rescued” the PAP from its left wing (later the 
Barisan Sosialis) by proposing that Singapore should enter Malaysia? If 
there ever is gratitude in politics, would not the PAP leave Malays alone 
until at least the end of the 1960’s? Once again, there is an analogy between 
1957 and 1963. When Malaya was formed the assumption of the moderate 
UMNO leaders was that, with the exception of pro-Communists and 
chauvinists, what “the Chinese” wanted to do was to make money. Simi- 
larly the assumption in 1963 was apparently that, once inside Malaysia, 
what the Chinese in Singapore wanted to do was to make Singapore “the 
New York of Malaysia.” The Tengku mentioned this theme again and again, 
and on occasions spoke as if there had actually been an understanding, or 
bargain, that the PAP would keep out of politics in Malaya. There was a 
reference to this in his “Singapore Breakaway” speech, when he said that 
the politicians in Singapore, in omitting to strive to make Singapore the 
New York of Malaysia, had been unwilling “to place the interest of Singa- 
pore above that of their own personal glorification.”? After the breakaway 


3 Singapore Breakaway, p. 5. 
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he spoke of Mr. Lee’s incursions into Malaysian politics as having been 
persistent and disruptive and tantamount to broken pledges made in ac- 
cepting Malay prerogatives in the federal constitution.* There is even a 
reference to the topic almost a year previously, in a speech made shortly 
after the riots in Singapore. “The first sign of Singapore’s attempt to have 
a hand in the affairs of Malaysia was in the last elections [in Malaya, 
April 1964] when the PAP contested some of the constituencies. This was 
quite contrary to what we agreed.” These quotations do not indicate the 
exact nature of the “agreement” with the PAP, but at least they show that 
the Tengku was convinced that such an agreement existed and believed that 
the PAP had broken it. 

The actions of the PAP do not suggest that they felt themselves bound 
by any agreement of this kind. The Alliance in Malaya had intervened in 
the Singapore elections in September 1963, and the Tengku himself had 
made a speech there just before polling day. Although concerned with the 
development of Singapore’s industry and the promotion of its welfare, the 
PAP leaders were, above all, political men. In federations it is usual for 
political, as well as economic, free trade to exist. The PAP leaders, who 
have often described themselves as “calculating,” welcomed the opportunity 
of extending their calculations over the whole Malaysian abacus. By enter- 
ing the April 1964 elections in Malay, the PAP was in effect establishing a 
political common market in advance of the establishment of an economic 
common market. In deciding on its strategy for penetrating Malaya polit- 
ically, the PAP was pragmatic. Originally, it attempted to replace the 
Malayan Chinese Association (MCA) as the partner of UMNO inside the 
Alliance. When UMNO announced openly its solidarity with the MCA, 
the PAP was forced into open conflict with both the MCA and the UMNO. 
Indeed, conflict with sections of the UMNO, particularly the “ultras,” was 
the more intense because it acquired religious and racial overtones. The 
change in the PAP’s policy was followed by its new slogan of a “Malaysian 
Malaysia.” PAP calculations on the racial composition of Malaysia, which 
were based on the premise that Malays formed only 40 percent of the total 
population, frightened and infuriated Malays, including many who were 
by no stretch of the imagination “ultras.” The PAP had no inhibitions 
about discussing communal problems openly. Its own structure was not 
based on communal criteria. In any case, as a socialist party, it did not 
think that communal divisions were as significant as class divisions. The 
Alliance, however, consisted of communal parties, bridged, at the top by 
a non-communal structure. It believed that communal differences should 
be resolved in private and not by public debate. The racial nature of the 
conflict became even more pronounced when in May 1965, the PAP, in 
conjunction with the People’s Progressive Party and the United Democratic 


4 The Times (London), Aug. 17, 1965. 
5 Straits Times, Sept. 21, 1964. 
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Party, both based on Malaya, and two Sarawak parties, the Sarawak United 
People’s Party and the Party MACHINDA, formed a National Solidarity 
Convention. In principle the general aims of the Convention were unex- 
ceptionable: the promotion of parliamentary democracy and prevention of 
the identification of the nation with the interests or supremacy of any one 
community or race. The more responsible leading figures in the Convention, 
including Mr. Lee, scrupulously avoided attacking Malay as the national 
language or Malay “privileges.” Yet the foundation of the Convention 
accentuated, instead of diminishing, the racial aspects of the conflict. It 
questioned the continuance of Malay political supremacy. Obviously, also, 
the four main parties in the Convention relied overwhelming for their votes 
on non-Malay, mainly Chinese, electors. The fifth party, MACHINDA, 
was new and had never fought a general election. By the middle of 1965, 
then, the conflict was expressing itself more and more in racial terms. In 
the Tengku’s opinion, of the many problems that existed, the one that gave 
him the most concern was the communal issue. 

The danger of widespread communal violence was apparently the chief 
reason why the Tengku took action. He may have been under pressure 
from the “ultras,” although the solution he actually adopted agreed so 
little with the views of Syed Ja’afar Albar that the latter immediately re- 
signed as secretary-general of UMNO. In the short run the danger to the 
UMNO and the Alliance electorally was not great. In spite of the PAP’s 
effort to gain Malay support in Malaya by arguing that Alliance policy had 
done little to relieve rural poverty,’ it is doubtful if the PAP, or the Con- 
vention, had made much impression on the Malays, or would have made 
much impression for some years to come. The riots in Singapore in 1964 
had hardened Malays in Malaya against any approach by the PAP, and 
this feeling had been intensified by the subsequent disputes between the 
Singapore and federal governments. To the Malays in Malaya, the PAP was 
alien on two counts: it was a Singapore party and it was a Chinese party. 
So the need for action of some kind resulted not from any fear that in the 
short run term the PAP would weaken the loyalty of Malays to UMNO 
but rather from the heightening of racial tensions which threatened immi- 
nent communal violence. 

Tn his “breakaway” speech the Tengku mentioned that two courses of 
action had been open to him. He could have taken repressive measures 
against the leaders of the Singapore Government, or he could have severed 
all connections with Singapore. The former course was rejected, because 
it was contrary to his idea of parliamentary democracy and because in the 
long run it would increase rather than diminish the prospect of communal 


6 See the Tengku’s explanation of a phrase he had used in a letter to the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Singapore, Dr. Toh Chin Chye: “If I were strong enough and able 
to exercise complete control of the situation . . .” (zbid., Aug. 11, 1965). 

T Cf, Mr. Lee’s speech in the Federal Parliament, May 27, 1965, reproduced in The 
Battle for a Malaysian Malaysia (Singapore: Ministry of Culture, 1965). 
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violence. Another course of action, not mentioned by him, would have been 
to resign his leadership of UMNO and make way for someone who would 
have taken a tough line with Singapore. But this would merely have shifted 
the nominal responsibility for a decision which the Tengku did not favor, 
an action incompatible with the Tengku’s honesty. Another solution would 
have been preferred by the PAP, that Singapore should remain in the 
federation but with an even larger degree of autonomy than before. This 
idea did not commend itself to the federal government, which believed that 
either Singapore should have Jess autonomy than before, thus having its 
powers reduced to those of the states of Malaya, or that there should be 
a complete break.® In the final discussions between ‘the two governments, 
early in August 1965, the Singapore government again raised the possi- 
bility of a looser Federation. But the Malaysian government insisted on 
“separation,” which in effect was equivalent to expulsion. 

The Tengku’s decision that Singapore should be separated from Malay- 
sia was kept secret from almost everyone. The manner of the break sur- 
prised observers who had thought that, if separation came, it be at the 
insistence of the Singapore government and probably only after bloodshed. 
Perhaps the Tengku’s decision might have been predicted from previous 
statements he had made, although sometimes his pronouncements have an 
oracular nature. When Malaysia was in the process of formation he said 
that if merger with Singapore would mean bloodshed, he would rather 
leave Singapore alone in spite of the danger to the Federation of an inde- 
pendent Singapore.® More significant was a statement made in Singapore, 
eight months before the break, when he referred unfavorably to the amount 
of political activity in Singapore and wondered whether these activities 
could be subordinated to the interests of Singapore and Malaysia as a 
whole. 


“Too much politics stirs up unnecessary excitement, sometimes not a 
healthy type. That is why I was not very anxious to bring Singapore into 
the Federation.” But, thinking of the interests of Malaysia, it was better 
to take the risk and bring Singapore into Malaysia as one of the States 
of the nation. The Tengku said that should Singapore choose to make 
politics its main springboard then it would invite trouble—and all Ma- 
laysia would suffer. “If the politicians of various colours and tinges and 
flashes in Singapore disagree with me, the only solution is a breakaway, 
but what a calamity that would be for Singapore and Malaysia!”’, 
he said.1° 


The separation of Singapore solved the immediate problem of preventing 
violence and bloodshed. It also removed one of the possible immediate 





8 Mr. Tan Siew Sin, Malaysian Minister of Finance, Straits Times, Aug. 16, 1965; 
the possibility of more autonomy for Singapore was discussed as early as December 
1964. : 

® Ibid., March 28, 1962. 

10 Ibid., Dec. 10, 1964. 
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causes of violence; it insulated politics in Malaya from direct intervention 
by the PAP. It did not, of itself, prevent the PAP from taking part in- 
directly in politics in Malaya through its counterpart, the Democratic 
Action Party. If this party is allowed-to operate in Malaya in conjunction 
with the other parties in the Convention, the question of a “Malaysian 
Malaysia” could be raised again, although in a Malaysia which has a lower 
proportion of non-Malays than the former Malaysia. It might become 
linked with the issue of the future of the Chinese language in Malaya, which 
was causing unrest in the MCA late in 1965. Also, even since separation, 
the Singapore and Malaysian governments have had open disputes, reminis- 
cent of those which occurred in the months immediately before separation, 
although in a lower key. A pessimist might say that the conflict had not yet 
reached its climax. He might compare the decrease in tension after separa- 
tion to the equivocal “truce” which existed briefly in the fall of 1964 after 
the riots in Singapore. On such an analysis, separation would have produced 
not peace, but merely another truce, which could be a prelude to more 
intense hostilities, 

This is a pessimistic view. What is certain is that a change in the con- 
stitutional arrangements between Malaysia and Singapore cannot alter 
their interdependence for the purposes of defense and economics. This 
interdependence is acknowledged in the Agreement signed by the two gov- 
ernments on August 7, 1965, which provides for co-operation in defense 
and economic affairs. It is clear that in the defense sphere Malaysia will 
not allow Singapore to do anything which might endanger Malaysian se- 
curity. When the possibility of trade between Indonesia and Singapore was 
discussed late in 1965, there were strong reactions from Malaysia on the 
ground that there would be a threat to the security of Malaysia. Otherwise, 
defense, in the strict sense, will probably not be a contentious issue. How- 
ever, if the British gave up the base in Singapore, there might be some 
dispute about which power, if any, should replace them. Also one of the 
main props of Singapore’s economy would disappear if the base were re- 
moved. Economic co-operation is a more difficult problem. Progress towards 
a common market was slow before separation. The indications are that 
now it will be even slower. The Malaysian government will be even more 
concerned than before in pushing its own industrialization schemes, without 
too much concern for the effects on Singapore. Singapore’s industries will 
find access to the Malaysian market restricted, while her high cost struc- 
ture, compared with, say, Hong Kong, will make it hard for her to export 
elsewhere. Malaysia will also tend to favor her own ports, at the expense 
of Singapore, even although the cost will be higher. Because of her lack 
of natural resources, such as rubber and tin, Singapore would be harder hit 
than Malaysia, in the short run at least, if closer economic co-operation 
were not achieved. 

The dissension between the Alliance and the PAP in the past, and pos- 
sibly in the future, conceals a basic similarity of approach. Before and after 
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separation a number of Alliance politicians, including the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Tun Razak, said that they also favored the idea of a Malaysian 
Malaysia, although their vision of it did not exactly match the PAP’s. In 
the parliamentary debate on the separation of Singapore, a leader of the 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party, which has consistently fought for the rights 
of Malays, stated that there’ were no basic differences between Mr. Lee’s 
concept of a Malaysian Malaysia and the Alliance’s concept of Malaysia, 
except that Mr. Lee had given a new color to the concept. Mr. Lee himself, 
in his dramatic television interview on August 9, 1965, suggested that the 
main difference between the PAP and the Alliance was not in the nature 
of their objectives, but in the speed of advance towards them. The Alliance, 
he said, might have thought that Singapore’s pace was too rapid. But per- 
haps with Singapore out of Malaysia there might still be a Malaysian 
Malaysia, although the pressures for it would be less strong. The similarity 
of approach should not be exaggerated. It is certainly not shared by the 
more communal Malay members of the Alliance, the so-called “ultras.” 
Nevertheless, both the Alliance and the PAP are remarkable and rare 
examples of parties which are not communal, in the sense that neither 
insists on political power being restricted to members of a single ethnic 
group. This does not mean that moderate Malays in UMNO would be 
prepared to give up the predominant share of political power in Malaya 
or Malaysia. But the fact that they are prepared to share it at all repre- 
sents a distinct contrast to the narrow concepts of communalism and na- 
tionalism held in some other areas of Southeast Asia. 


11 Dato Mohamed Asri, Mentri Besar of Kelantan, zbid., Aug. 10, 1965. 
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Henry S. Albinski. Australian Policies and Attitudes Toward China. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univ. Press, 1965. 511 pp. $12.50) 


Confronted by the rise of Communist China and. the pressures of United 
States policy, Australia seeks to adjust its role as a “middle power” among 
the major powers, and to accommodate pressures from highly articulate 
interest groups within its own boundaries. 

The author maintains that in the postwar period almost all features of 
Australian foreign policy can be related to perceptions of Chinese behavior 
and intentions. He undertakes to explore the significant aspects of the 
relationship between foreign policy and politics in Australia. 


André Béteille. Caste, Class, and Power. Changing Patterns of Stratifica- 
tion in a Tanjore Village. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1966. 238 
pp. $5.00) 


An intensive study of a multi-caste village in South India provides the 
background for this unusual description of contemporary change in a 
traditional society that is reacting to outside pressures. 

The author concludes that the caste structure, once the basis of the 
traditional order, does not afford an adequate framework for analysis of 
Indian village society today. He therefore seeks to provide a more highly 
differentiated analytical scheme for the study of social change in India. 


Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton, eds. Communism and Revolu- 
tion. The Strategic Uses of Political Violence. (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1965. 480 pp. $10.00) 


In a period marked by growing fluidity between the West and the Com- 
munist nations, the role of revolution as an instrument of political and 
social change takes on intense and possibly dangerous importance. Twelve 
specialists on Communist affairs present essays on Communist revolutionary 
activity and strategy, complementing them with discussions on doctrinal 
foundations and future conditions of Communist revolutionary efforts. 


H.W. Hannah. Resource Book for Rural Universities in the Developing 
Countries. (Urbana and London: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1966. 375 pp. 
$8.50) 


Here is a comprehensive resource book for agricultural, educational, 
and political leaders in developing countries, and for foreign advisors to 
these governments and their agricultural or rural universities. 

The author first discusses the role of agricultural education in economic 
development, the purposes of the new universities and the need for them, 
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and the necessity for a new philosophy and new look in existing colleges 
and universities. He then presents a wealth of detailed information about 
the structure, policies, and procedures for setting up and operating both 
the academic and administrative areas in an agricultural university. Finally, 
he makes some insightful observations about existing agricultural universi- 
ties in Africa, Asia, and South America. 


Ethel Nurge. Life in a Leyte Village. (Seattle, Wask.: Univ. of Washing- 
ton Press, 1966. 157 pp. $5.00) 


Much remains of indigenous Filipino culture despite three hundred years 
of Spanish, American, and Japanese occupation and influence. In this field 
study of a Philippine village, an anthropologist illuminates the character 
of an aboriginal society through the investigation of family relationships. 

The study brings forth the unexpected complexity of village households, 
with analysis of family and village roles. Detailed summaries of the data 
on child rearing, and descriptions of child-training and mother-child rela- 
tionships are followed by the classifications of combinations of relationships 
within the family. 

The resulting monograph provides a valuable model for field technique 
and data recording of special interest to anthropologists and ethnologists. 


E.I. J, Rosenthal. Islam in the Modern National State. (London: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1965. 416 pp. $10.50) 


Dr. Rosenthal describes the contemporary spiritual and intellectual crisis 
of Islam. The first part of the book is a survey of classical political thought 
in Islam, and of its traditional beliefs and practices. In the second part of 
the book he analyzes these movements and ideas in detail. He begins with 
constitutional theory and law in their widest senses, then turns to the role 
of society (dwelling especially on the position of women and the status of 
minorities) and the consideration of specific economic problems. Finally, 
he examines the role of education in developing an awareness both of a 
cultural heritage and of a political nationalism. 


Justus M. van der Kroef. The Communist Party of Indonesia — Its His- 
tory, Program and Tactics. (Vancouver, Canada: Univ. of British 
Columbia, 1965. 347 pp.) 


An excellent addition to the growing volume of literature on the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party, its background, and current status by a well- 
known social scientist who has written widely on his subject. The author 
provides a brief, well-documented historical introduction, and then concen- 
trates on the post-1948 period. There is extensive data on party organization, 
programs, and tactical-strategic decisions up to the fall of 1964. 
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The Journal of Asian Studies, published by the Association for 
Asian Studies, is the leading American scholarly quarterly cover- 
ing research in all of the disciplines of the social sciences and 
humanities on the countries of East, Southeast, and South Asia 
from Japan to Pakistan. In addition to four regular issues of 
articles and book reviews, a special fifth number, the annual 
Bibliography of Asian Studies, contains several thousand titles of 
books and articles published in Western languages during the 
preceding year and is an invaluable reference tool for both the 
specialist and the non-specialist. 
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THE JAPANESE SOCIALIST PARTY 
UNDER NEW LEADERSHIP 


J. A. A. STOCKWIN 





In May 1965 Sasaki K6z6,! widely regarded as a pro-Chinese 
extremist, was elected Chairman of the Japanese Socialist Party (JSP), 
at present the backbone of opposition to Japan’s conservative Govern- 
ment.? He was re-elected for a further term at the party’s Annual Conven- 
tion in January 1966. This can be interpreted as a setback to moderating— 
and modernizing—-influences predominant in the party for about five years. 
It may also be held to indicate a triumph for Peking. The analysis contained 
in this article will expose the weaknesses—while extracting the grain of 
truth—inherent in this view. 

First, the background to recent events must be sketched in.? The JSP 
was founded in 1945, but by 1948 had gained sufficient votes to lead a 
government for a few months in coalition with two non-socialist parties. 
At the same time, serious weaknesses appeared: first, electoral strength 
was not matched by local organization; socialism, largely proscribed before 
the Occupation, was a tree with shallow roots. Second, the party in 1945 
was little more than a coalition of weak factions dating from the 1920's. 
These ranged from democratic socialists to near-Communists. The JSP 
split four times between 1948 and 1951, because of ideological and per- 
sonal dissension. Third, the Socialist-led coalition Government could ac- 
complish nothing, and discredited the Socialist Party in the eyes of the 
electorate. Within the party it lowered the stock of democratic-socialists 
who had advocated and led the coalition. Perhaps more serious, it dis- 
illusioned many party members about parliamentary government. 

In October 1951 the party split into a Left Socialist Party (LSP) and a 
Right Socialist Party (RSP), which existed until their reunification in 
1955. ‘Fhe issue was foreign policy: the Left opposed and the Right sup- 
ported in part the Allied peace settlement with Japan. The LSP subse- 


1 Japanese names are here given in their original order, that is, with‘the surname first. 

2 At the most recent Lower House general election (Nov. 1963) the JSP gained 144 
seats out of a total of 467. The ministerial Liberal-Democratic Party won 283 (plus 11 
Independents who later joined it). The Democratic Socialist Party (a right-socialist 
breakaway group from the JSP) won 23 and the Communist Party 5. 

3 The reader is referred to Journal of Social and Political Ideas in Japan, IJ1:1 (April 
1965), which consists of translations of writings concerning the Socialist, Communist 
and trade union movements in Japan since 1945, together with a long explanatory in- 
troduction, 
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quently developed a foreign policy of unarmed neutralism and opposed 
the American presence in Japan, while the RSP committed itself whole- 
heartedly neither to the American presence nor to neutralism. When the 
two parties reunited in 1955 the Left had already overtaken the Right 
electorally, and this was reflected in their agreed platform which adopted 
neutralism in all but name. Further, the main trade union federation, 
Séhky6, had backed the LSP, with the result that a few unions left Sky 
in 1954. 

Between 1955 and 1960 the JSP was led by Suzuki Mosaburé from the 
Left and Asanuma Inejird from the Right. Under their leadership the party 
became increasingly radical. It led huge street demonstrations against ob- 
jectionable legislation and its foreign policy became more and more pro- 
Communist. When Asanuma, the former Right Socialist, led a party del- 
egation to Peking in March 1959 he made an impromptu remark, seized 
upon by the press, that “American imperialism is the common enemy of 
the peoples of Japan and China.” This was never repudiated by the JSP. 

The reasons for this trend seem to have been two: first, the party was 
increasingly dependent on S646, many of whose member unions were com- 
posed of workers in Government utilities and the public service. Faced with 
oppressive restrictions on their right to conventional industrial action, these 
unions (and others) resorted to total opposition to all Government policy, 
using the JSP for this political purpose. Second, although the JSP prospered 
electorally until 1958, thenceforth it could progress no further. This was 
widely attributed® to weak organization and lack of appeal beyond indus- 
trial workers. Late in 1959 Nishio Suehiro, a faction leader of the right 
wing, seceded and formed the Democratic Socialist Party (DSP). Nishio 
argued that the “class party” advocated by the left would merely stagnate, 
and that the JSP should become a “people’s party” with a broader image. 

These radical trends culminated in the violent campaign against revision 
(criticized on the left as perpetuation) of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty 
in May and June 1960. Yet this was also an opportunity for reassessment 
and change in the party. The JSP had had behind it a genuinely popular 
movement, vitally if temporarily concerned with alleged dangers to democ- 
racy and national security posed by the Kishi Government. Furthermore, 
paid party officials as a group resented the supremacy of factions led by 
Diet Members, and were willing to back change. 

In these circumstances the doctrine of “Structural Reform” was intro- 
duced in late 1960. This was a reformist Marxism of the type advocated 


4 At the 1958 Lower House election the JSP for the first time as a united party won 
more than one-third of the total seats and was thus able to block any attempt at con- 
stitutional revision. On the important issue of the Constitution, see I. E. Ward, “The 
Commission on the Constitution and Prospects for Constitutional Change,” Journal of 
Asian Studies, XX1IV:3 (May 1965), pp. 401-430. 

5 See for instance Taguchi Fukuji, Nikon no kakushin seiryoku (Japan’s Progressive 
Forces), Tokyo, K6bundé, 1961. 
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by Togliatti in Italy. It rejected as inapplicable to modern industrial soci- 
eties with powerful trade unions Marx’s view that a socialist revolution 
could only occur when capitalism was in grave crisis, It is perhaps fruitless 
to argue whether Structural Reform was introduced primarily as an ideol- 
ogy or as a means of gaining and consolidating control of the party. Never- 
theless, a significant result was the development of a personal struggle for 
power between Eda Saburō, leader of the Structural Reform faction, and 
Sasaki K6z6, his chief factional rival. 

Significantly both men belonged to the same faction, but Eda unexpect- 
edly achieved promotion ahead of his “senior” Sasaki, when their faction 
leader, Suzuki Mosaburd, retired in 1960.6 Eda then consolidated his posi- 
tion and successfully contested the post of Secretary-General against Sasaki 
at a party Convention in March 1961.1 

Eda derived his power from the backing of party functionaries, control 
of party publications and from the qualified support of two factions, those 
led by Wada Hiroo and Kawakami Jotar6. Only gradually did he build up 
a personal faction among Diet Members. He faced, however, widespread 
criticism for the trend of his pronouncements,’ and had to resign the 
Secretary-Generalship at the November 1962 Convention. This, however, 
was not a defeat for the Structural Reform group as a whole. Eda was 
succeeded by his closest associate, Narita Tomomi, who had pioneered 
Structural Reform with him. The struggle for power between the Struc- 
tural Reform coalition and the group of factions led by Sasaki® continued 
and in February 1964 Sasaki’s group withdrew from all executive positions 
in the party. In order to avoid the dangers of a widening party rift, later 
in the same year two vice-Chairmanships were created in addition to the 
two top posts of “Chairman” and “Secretary-General.” The vice-Chairmen 
were to be Sasaki and Wada (another potential rival for the Chairman- 
ship). At the party Convention of December 1964, the top executive posts 
remained in the hands of Kawakami and Narita (and the vice-~Chairmen 


6 For amplification, see the present writer’s chapter, “Faction and Ideology in Postwar 
Japanese Socialism,” in D. C. S. Sissons (ed.), Papers on Modern Japan, 1965 (Can- 
berra: Australian National Univ. 1965), pp 34-49. 

T The Chairmanship went to Kawakami Jotar6, a moderate right-wing leader, whose 
faction split at the time of the Nishio defection. Kawakami, always something of a fig- 
urehead, remained Chairman until his retirement through ill health in May 1965, when 
he was succeeded by Sasaki. He died in Dec. 1965. 

8 He had put forward a “vision” of the future socialist society, whose elements were: 
the high living standards of the U. S., Soviet social security, British parliamentary 
democracy and the Japanese “peace” Constitution. This was widely regarded in the 
party as dangerous eclecticism. 

9 Of these by far the most important was Sasaki’s own faction, led until 1960 by 
Suzuki Mosaburé. Eda and Narita had also belonged to this faction until after the 
Structural Reform controversy began. Supporting the Sasaki faction was also the small 
agricultural faction of Nomizo Masaru and the overtly pro-Communist Heiwa Ddoshikai 
(Association of the Friends of Peace). Both these factions appear to have faded out in 
the past two years as effective separate entities. 
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were elected as planned), but the Sasaki “opposition” captured a majority 
of junior executive positions. This substantially weakened the hold of the 
Structural Reform leadership. When, three months later, the aging Kawa- 
kami announced his desire to resign the Chairmanship because of ill health, 
Narita proposed postponing the election of a new chairman, in order to 
avoid factional conflict. Pressure from the provincial party secretaries, 
however, and fear of being leaderless in the July Upper House elections, 
forced the leadership to call a Convention to elect a new Chairman. A com- 
plicated series of maneuvers, in which the role of mediator was played by 
Narita, led to Sasaki being elected unopposed. 

Before examining the party Convention of January 1966, which resulted 
in a narrow victory for Sasaki against Eda, it is desirable to state two pos- 
sible theories about the nature and motivations of the Sasaki leadership. 

According to the first theory Sasaki and his faction really have close ties 
with Peking and the Japanese Communist Party (which has been Peking- 
oriented since at least 1964). They plan ultimately to form a pro-Com- 
munist government which would align Japan with Peking. 

The second theory would have it that the Sasaki group, despite its pre- 
tensions to radicalism, is in fact hardly more radical than its Structural 
Reform opponents. It is motivated by considerations of factional advan- 
tage and now that it is in control of the party does not act very differently 
from its rivals. 

Much evidence can be gathered in favor of both these propositions, 
which have been put in a rather stark form to bring out the contrast 
between them. 

Let us state the case for the first. Many of Sasaki’s speeches since be- 
coming Chairman have been extreme. In his inaugural speech in May 1965 
he bitterly attacked the United States for its Vietnam policy and the Satō 
Government for its support of that policy. He referred to the British 
Labor Government’s position on Vietnam as “shameful.” He was also 
quoted as saying that he felt himself heir to the spirit of the “Asanuma 
statement” (see above), but that now American imperialism was the com- 
mon enemy not only of the peoples of Japan and China, but of the whole 
of mankind.!° 

In policy implementation the new leadership adopted radical measures 
in two fields. The first was on the question of “joint struggles” with the 
Communists against ratification of the treaty between Japan and South 
Korea and in opposition to the Sato Government’s support of the Vietnam 
war. Since the breakdown of proposals for a popular front between Com- 
munists and Socialists in the first two years following World War II, most 
members of the JSP had been somewhat wary of entering into arrange- 
ments with Communists, despite the similarity of their aims on a number 


10 Quoted in Asahi Shimbun, 7 May 1965, p. 133/1. 
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of issues. Cooperation had for instance been tried for a period in 1959 
and 1960 during the campaign against revision of the Security Treaty, but 
the organization so formed, though it continued to exist in name, had not 
remained operational after 1960. 

In 1964 the Communists called for the resuscitation of this organiza- 
tion (known as Ampo Kyéié)j>" in order to coordinate demonstrations 
against American nuclear-powered submarines calling at Japanese ports, 
but the proposal was not acceptable to the JSP or Sōkyö, although some 
negotiations were held early in 1964, Sé#y6 leaders became particularly re- 
sentful of Communist attitudes when the latter publicly opposed a strike 
of Government workers planned by Sé/y6 as part of its annual “spring 
struggle.”?2 

In 1965 the Communists renewed the call to revive the Ampo Kydté to 
fight against ratification of the treaty with the Republic of Korea. With- 
out accepting the Communist proposal, Sasaki drew up his own, namely 
that the two parties, and organizations under their respective control, 
should agree to coordinate the time and place of their demonstrations, 
while nominally acting as separate bodies. This proposal was initially re- 
sisted by the leaders of Sokyd,= who later, however, accepted it. Several 
“joint struggles” of this kind were held during the Diet deliberations on 
the treaty. 

A further indication of Sasaki’ attitudes was a speech shortly after his 
election discussing the possibility of the Japanese two-party system turning 
into a “multi-party” system. Sasaki declared that the JSP should be pre- 
pared to form a “Socialist Front Cabinet” together with the Kédmeito,4 
the JCP and the DSP." It could readily be inferred from this that Sasaki 
was preparing the party for a popular front with the Communists.1* 

The second area where Sasaki changed the emphasis of party policy was 
the peace movement. The Congress against Atomic and Hydrogen Weap- 
ons (Gensuikyd) had been the largest mass movement in post-war Japan, 
and one in which all left-wing parties were vitally interested. The inter- 
pretation of its purposes, however, was a subject of bitter contention be- 
tween Socialists and Communists. The original issue was nuclear testing: 
when the Soviet Union, in September 1961 broke the nuclear test mora- 


11 “Security Treaty Joint Struggle”: its full name is Ampo Hantai, Heiwa to Min- 
shushugi wo Mamoru Kokumin Kaigi (People’s Congress to Oppose the Security Treaty 
and to Defend Peace and Democracy). The JCP only sent observers to meetings of its 
executive council, at which the JSP, Sokyo, and peace committees of various kinds par- 
ticipated. 

12 See Asahi Shimbun, 12 April 1964, p 294/4. 

13 Ibid., 7 Sept. 1965, p 146/1. 

14 “Clean Government Party,” the political arm of the neo-Buddhist sect Söka Gak- 
kai. 

15 Asaki Skimbun (evening edition), 22 May 1965, p. 545/1. 

16 For criticism along these lines from the Structural Reform faction, see ibid., 18 Aug. 
1965, p. 412/1. 
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torium the Socialists took the view that testing by any country was objec- 
tionable, both because of the danger of fallout (to which Japan was par- 
ticularly vulnerable) and because of the risk of nuclear war. The JCP on 
the other hand reacted with statements to the effect that “since the Soviet 
Union is a peace force, nuclear tests are a natural defensive measure. . . . 
The main danger is not fallout, but that nuclear war will be unleashed by 
American imperialism.”?7 From then on the cohesion of the movement 
rapidly disintegrated. With the signing in 1963 of the partial nuclear test- 
ban treaty, the movement soon split completely into groups controlled by 
the JSP and JCP respectively. By now, however, a new factor had emerged 
as it was the Chinese rejection of the treaty which the Communists cham- 
pioned. The JCP, soon to be fully aligned with Peking, now said that China 
should be encouraged to develop nuclear weapons. On the other hand, 
relations between the JSP and China became distinctly cool, while a close 
alignment developed between the JSP (especially the Eda faction) and the 
Soviet position in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

The picture, however, began to change within the JSP in late 1964. There 
had always been a small pro-Communist faction on the far left of the party, 
known as Heiwa Déshikai, which had tended to favor the Chinese line in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute and the anti-nuclear movement. More important, 
the powerful Sasaki faction had gradually become more pro-Chinese as the 
Structural Reform group had espoused the Soviet cause. Thus in August 
1964 the party had sent two delegations, one consisting mainly of “Struc- 
tural Reformers” to the Soviet Union, and the other made up principally 
from the Sasaki faction and Heiwa Déshikai, to China. This, as will be 
recalled, was at a period when the Sasaki faction and its supporters were 
boycotting executive positions. 

Over this period it seems that the Chinese concentrated chiefly on gain- 
ing control over the JCP, while the Soviet Union cultivated the Socialists. 
With the fall of Khrushchev, however, the new Soviet leaders reduced 
their political contacts with the JSP, perhaps in order to avoid the im- 
pression that they were working against the JCP.1® This happened to 
coincide with increased Chinese contacts with the left wing of the JSP, 
which may be dated from the visit of a Socialist delegation to Peking in 
October 1964. This delegation, whose visit coincided with the first Chinese 
nuclear test, signed a declaration which, while not expressing support for 
the Chinese nuclear program, went a long way towards agreement with 
basic Chinese policy objectives.?® 


17 Akakata (Red Flag), 1 and 8 Sept. 1961. 

18 This would be consistent with the general foreign policy of the new Soviet leaders, 
but the recent detente in relations between the Japanese Government and Moscow 
marked by the visit of the Foreign Minister, Shiina to the Soviet Union in Jan. 1966, 
suggests that a further motive for Soviet reduction of ties with the JSP may have been 
the desire to cultivate more easily the Japanese Government. This in turn may well be 
connected with current Soviet attempts to detach North Korea from the Chinese orbit. 

19 For the text of the declaration, see Nikon Keizai Shimbun, 30 Oct. 1964, p. 738/1. 
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Once Sasaki became Chairman his policy towards the Conventions of 
the Socialist and Communist wings of the anti-nuclear movement sched- 
uled for August 1965 was an obvious indicator of the true nature of his 
leadership. Although cautious on this issue and making no overt attempt 
to resolve differences with the JCP, Sasaki was strongly criticized by the 
Structural Reform group for the statement which he was reported to have 
made at a party Convention held in August: 


The phrase “opposition to nuclear testing by any country” discriminates 
unfairly between those countries which have nuclear weapons and those 
which intend to have them.2° 


The implications of this statement were clearly opposed to previous party 
policy aiming at immediate and total nuclear disarmament, and approxi- 
mated rather to the Chinese stand. 

Having argued that Sasaki’s leadership was ideologically motivated by 
pro-Communist and pro-Chinese sentiments, let us put the opposite case— 
that it has been scarcely less radical than the preceding regime, but has 
acted principally according to considerations of factional advantage. 

Sasaki’s “joint struggles” with the JCP fell far short of Communist 
proposals for joint action. Moreover the type of de facto coordination ad- 
vocated by Sasaki had been practiced on several occasions before, at any 
rate at the local level. Further, Sasaki’s remarks about a coalition Gov- 
ernment were made during the campaign for the Upper House elections, 
and were thus susceptible to the interpretation that Sasaki merely intended 
to boost his image with a vision of Socialist participation in office in the 
not distant future. 

Sasaki’s attitude to the peace movement, again, fell far short of capitula- 
tion to Communist views. The Communist and Socialist anti-nuclear con- 
gresses remained quite separate, and the latter continued to oppose the 
holding or testing of nuclear weapons by any country “in order to break 
the vicious circle of nuclear dispersal.’’*4 

Moreover, if one compares the views of Sasaki and his faction with those 
of the Structural Reform group, the similarities of position, especially on 
foreign policy, far outweigh the differences. Although the JSP has been 
officially committed for some years to a foreign policy of “positive neutral- 
ity” and “peaceful coexistence,” the interpretation put on that policy by 
the Structural Reform group has positively favored the Communist coun- 


20 Asahi Shimbun, 18 Aug. 1965, p. 412/1. 

21 Ibid., 7 Aug. 1965, p. 144/9. The Soviet Union, following its new policy of muting 
its support for the JSP, sent only an “unofficial” delegation to the Socialist-controlled 
congress (none to that controlled by the Communists). The Socialist congress generally 
followed the Soviet line of criticizing U. S. action in Vietnam but opposing nuclear dis- 
persal and advocating general disarmament. Apart, however, from a speech by an In- 
dian delegate, there was no particular overt criticism of the Chinese position. Ibid., 12 
Aug. 1965, p 264/4 and 14 Aug. 1965, p. 316/1. 
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tries. There has been virtual unanimity upon the following propositions: 
that the United States, in alliance with Japanese monopoly capital, is seek- 
ing to contain Communism in Asia, and in this process both endangers and 
exploits Japan. The Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, American occupation of 
Okinawa, her support for Nationalist China and the Republic of Korea and 
pressure on Japan not to trade with Peking, add up to the creation of a 
de facto “North-East Asia Treaty Organization” directed against Com- 
munist China. Most recently the treaty between Japan and South Korea, 
American nuclear submarines calling in at Japanese ports, and especially 
the bombing of North Vietnam and the use of the Okinawa base for that 
purpose, imperil the peace of Asia and increase the danger of Japan be- 
coming involved in a nuclear war. 

Furthermore, if we examine the careers of Narita and Sasaki, it seems 
evident that the dividing line between the two sides is hard to draw. Narita, 
the close associate of Eda in the Structural Reform group, has had little 
difficulty in sharing the top executive posts with Sasaki and has put for- 
ward almost identical policies. Sasaki himself can point to a staunchly anti- 
Communist past, and exercized firm discipline against alleged fellow-trav- 
ellers in the early 1950’s. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the ideological tradition to which 
Sasaki is heir is one of the oldest in the Japanese Socialist movement, and 
Sasaki has been loyal to it all his active life. This tradition, though basically 
Marxist, can be distinguished from that of the Communist Party on two 
grounds. The first is organization: the JCP has favored a cell-type organ- 
ization emphasizing the activities of a dedicated elite group rather than 
the diffuse organization favored by most Socialists. The second is the ques- 
tion of objectives. The Communists have tended to develop a revolution- 
ary strategy of struggle for national liberation appropriate, in Marxist 
terms, to backward countries, and thus have fallen rather easily into the 
Chinese orbit. Left Socialists, on the other hand, have favored strategies 
appropriate to “advanced” areas, implying the existence of a powerful 
proletariat potentially able to seize power in its own right against the 
domestic bourgeoisie. They have therefore been less (if only slightly) 
ideologically committed to the various slogans about “American imperial- 
ism” which are the common currency of the Japanese left wing. 

The annual Convention of the JSP held in January 1966 provides an 
interesting case study with which to evaluate the two interpretations out- 
lined above. It may seem enlightening to analyze the Convention in some 
detail before advancing some general conclusions. 

At the Convention Sasaki and Eda confronted each other over the Chair- 
manship and over aspects of policy.2? The most publicized aspect of the 


22 Some of the information presented here on the Convention and events leading up to 
it is derived from correspondence with participants and observers, to whom, however, 
direct attribution cannot be made. 
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Convention was the attack by Eda and his followers on the foreign policy 
line in the Action Policy put forward for approval by the Convention. 
The relevant passage of the document read as follows: 


The crisis of Asia, which is the focal point of the world’s contradictions 
and confrontations, is no longer governed by the confrontation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, but rather by that between the 
United States and China. The intensification of the national liberation 
struggles in Asia and Africa, centred on China, and the war policies of 
American imperialism, are unleashing a fierce storm in Asia in the form 
of the sharp conflict caused by aggression in Vietnam. . . . In Japan — 
which with Okinawa included is the pivot of American imperialism in 
Asia—our struggle is the way to control the war of aggression in Viet- 
nam and to gain the true friendship of the peoples of Asia and Africa 
whose wish is for peaceful coexistence and prosperity based on national 
liberation and the five principles of peace.2? 


The passage evoked the following criticism from the Eda faction: 


The draft Policy’s international line is entirely anti-Imperialist, and does 
not contain the concept of peaceful coexistence. It is thus opposed to 
the party’s policy of peaceful coexistence, non-alignment and neutralism. 
It closes its eyes to the process whereby the Cold War structure has been 
breaking down since the partial nuclear test-ban treaty, and sees Viet- 
nam, not as a local contradiction in that process, but as a basic contra- 
diction in the international situation.?4 


The dispute was seen in the press as indicating that Sasaki had aligned 
himself with Peking while Eda was taking a pro-Soviet stand. Reality was, 
however, more complex than this. 

It indeed appears that Sasaki made some extreme statements in the com- 
mittee charged with drafting the Action Policy before the Convention. 
These were to the effect that the Vietnam war was an inevitable stage in 
the process of transition from capitalism to socialism, and that it would 
evolve into a third World War. It was wishful thinking to expect that such 
a war would be limited in area and the formation of a Socialist government 
in Japan by 1970 depended upon such an eventuality.*5 

Nevertheless there are strong indications that the Sasaki faction itself 
was divided on these issues and that Sasaki (together with his second-in- 


23 Quoted in Ekonomisuto (Economist), 8 Feb. 1966, pp. 36-39 at p. 38. See also Yo- 
miuri Shimbun, 10 Jan. 1966, p. 2/1. 

24 Quoted in Ekonomisuto, loc. cit. 

25 Yet Sasaki apparently took a more moderate line at the Convention itself. He was 
quoted as reaffirming the party’s opposition to all and any nuclear testing, as denying 
withdrawal of party support from the partial nuclear test-ban treaty and as disclaim- 
ing any identification of his position with that of China. Yomiuri Shimbun, 20 Jan. 
1966, p. 2/1. 
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command Yamamoto Kõichi)?? belonged to its more moderate wing. Ap- 
parently Sasaki had been in direct contact with the Chinese authorities 
since a visit he made to Peking in 1964, at which he seems to have given an 
undertaking to work for the reamalgamation of the Communist and Social- 
ist wings of the movement against nuclear weapons, presumably on the 
basis of a platform which included support for Chinese nuclear testing. 
By August 1965, however, it became clear to the Chinese that Sasaki 
was not devoting himself wholeheartedly to this aim, and as we have seen, 
the anti-nuclear movement remained divided as before. Thenceforth the 
Chinese, apparently preferring the total commitment of a small minority 
band to the half-hearted allegiance of a majority, began to cultivate a small 
group within the Sasaki faction, rather than its leadership.2”7 The most 
ardent supporter of the Chinese line with the JSP had for some time been 
Okada Haruo, a member of the ultra-leftist Heiwa Ddshikai, now virtually 
merged with the Sasaki faction. Okada visited China shortly before the 
January 1966 Convention, and seems to have played the leading role in 
drafting the Action Policy. The split within the Sasaki faction was empha- 
sized by a deliberate endorsement of Soviet ideological positions made by a 
group of academics which had long been the doctrinal fountainhead of the 
Sasaki faction, and which controlled the party’s youth group.”8 

On the other hand the Eda faction and its allies were not simply “pro- 
Soviet” as is often thought. This can be seen from an examination of their 
criticisms of the draft Action Policy.?® Part of their criticism was that the 
Policy only spoke of one “contradiction” in the international situation— 
that between imperialism and national liberation struggles—whereas there 
were at least three more of equal importance: between socialist and capital- 
ist regimes in power, between the capitalist and working classes, and within 
capitalism itself, This indeed was an orthodox Soviet approach, but the 
view which followed it was not: namely that improved relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union were a result of the increased 
influence of ‘Socialist regimes, labour movements in capitalist countries, 
national liberation movements, the non-aligned and neutralist policies of 
newly emerging nations, the international peace movement and world opin- 
ion for peace.”°° 

These criticisms clearly reflect the neutralist strand of thinking prevalent 


28 Elected Chairman of the International Bureau of the JSP at the Jan. 1966 Con- 
vention. 

27 Indications are that despite their attempts to influence the Sasaki faction, the main 
Chinese aim remained to keep the absolute allegiance of the JCP. 

28 See Ekonomisuto, loc. cit. The group was Professor Sakisaka’s Shakaishugi Kyokai 
(Socialist Association). The same group had advocated great caution in joint struggles 
with the Communists. See Shimakazi Yuzuru, “’Ampo ky6t6 saikai ron’ hihan” (Criti- 
cism of the Argument for Reopening the Security Treaty Joint Struggle), Shakaishugi 
(Socialism), No. 168 (Oct. 1965), pp. 20-28, 

28 Quoted in Shakai Shimpé (Socialist News), 26 Jan. 1966, p. 6/1. 

80 Loc. cit. 
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in the party since the early 1950’s. Indeed the passage quoted above was 
almost identical in wording to the neutralist declaration contained in the 
JSP’s 1952 Action Policy.24 Furthermore a party delegation to Indonesia, 
the U.A.R., and Algeria in September 1965, headed by the then Foreign 
Policy Bureau Chairman Katsumata, was clearly an attempt to reassert 
the status of neutralism within the party and to cement contacts with non- 
aligned nations. The delegation also successfully coped with the perennial 
problem of the Socialist International, within which discontent with the 
JSP’s apparent pro-Chinese line had developed into demands for the party’s 
expulsion.®2 

There was little doubt of the Eda faction’s general alignment with Mos- 
cow in the period before the removal of Khrushchev. Since then, as men- 
tioned above, the Soviet Union has retreated from its radical Khrushchevian 
policy of cultivating Socialist parties. The Eda faction sends its members 
quite often to Moscow and Eastern Europe, but its pro-Soviet orientation 
has not only diminished but is opposed by the Wada and Kawakami fac- 
tions (whose influence, however, is rapidly declining). Thus just as the 
Sasaki faction cannot be described simply as “pro-Peking,” so the anti- 
Sasaki factional alliance cannot be called without qualification “pro-Soviet.” 

Any attempt to work out the dynamics of the situation must probe, how- 
ever superficially, the factional issues involved. The clash between the two 
sides was especially bitter, creating a stormy and spectacular convention. 
In the event Sasaki was reelected Chairman against Eda by only 19 votes. 
Narita beat Eda’s running-mate Katsumata (Wada faction) by a wider 
margin. The subsequent voting for junior executive positions, however, 
favored the opposition by eleven to eight.33 

In view of the fierceness of the contest it is remarkable that a plan to 
achieve consensus (and avoid a contested election) by having as Sasaki’s 
running-mate his indefatigable critic Eda, apparently came close to suc- 
ceeding, This was a plan devised by Narita (whose earlier mediating activ- 
ities have been noted above) and backed by the Sökyö leaders Ota and 
Iwai. On the second day of the Convention Narita offered to resign as 
Secretary-General in favor of Eda and began a vigorous mission of recon- 
ciliation among the various factions. It seems that the consent of both the 
Sasaki and Eda factions was grudgingly attained but Sasaki made it a con- 
dition that Narita himself should take the post of Vice-Chairman (from 


31 What was there termed a “third force” was defined as the working class in ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, the regimes in newly independent countries such as India, 
Burma and Indonesia, and genuine democrats and peace-lovers anywhere. Given in 
Nihon Rödő Nenkan (Japan Labor Yearbook), 1954, p. 679. 

32 See Asahi Shimbun, 17 Sept. 1965, p. 398/7, and 5 Oct. 1965, p. 122/1. 

33 This was almost certainly because delegates, knowing already the result of the 
election for Chairman and Secretary-General, wished to maintain a balance by weight- 
ing the executive as a whole against the Sasaki faction. Exactly the reverse had occurred 
at the Convention held thirteen months earlier. 
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which Wada had announced his resignation), in order to be in a position 
to smooth things out between Sasaki and Eda. This arrangement, how- 
ever, met the adamant opposition of the Wada faction, which would have 
been excluded by it from any share in top executive posts, and the plan 
thus failed at the final hurdle.* 

Over the past three years the role of Narita in the party has been a 
remarkable one. Since taking over from Eda as the party’s second-in- 
command in November 1962, he has apparently come close to adopting 
Sasaki’s policies rather as the “moderate” Asanuma adopted Suzuki’s left- 
ist policies in the late fifties. A favorable interpretation of his role would be 
that he has disinterestedly sought to mediate in an essentially personal 
struggle for power between Eda and Sasaki, in the belief that the two men 
are not divided by any really deep commitment to different policies. His 
activities in December 1964, May 1965 and January 1966 appear consistent 
with this interpretation, but his continued close association with Sasaki 
must now make the task of mediation increasingly difficult for him. 

All this suggests a number of conclusions. First among these is that too 
much emphasis should not be placed on major policy differences per se. Such 
differences often seem more like pawns in a series of games of chess played 
between (and even within) the party factions. This contrasts with the con- 
dition of the party in the 1940s and 1950s, when it was divided along clear- 
cut ideological lines. Since then most convinced right-wing Socialists have 
departed, leaving a party whose internal struggles seem to Jack the convic- 
tion of passionate belief. 

There is a recurrent tendency for the JSP’s policies to drift to the left, 
partly because of the low number of party members, and partly because the 
pull of militants within the rank and file is not adequately counteracted by 
a unified central organization. Personal factionalism prevails at every level. 
Party leaders thus are tempted to making extreme policy statements as a 
form of intra-party electioneering, Extremism among the rank and file may 
also be regarded as a form of frustration with remoteness from power. 

One aspect of this phenomenon is the way in which China and the Soviet 
Union have been able repeatedly to influence and sometimes even control 
sections of the JSP. For party militants both (but now especially China) 
have an obvious appeal as embodiments of successful Socialist revolution. 
For factions they have been sources of moral support, ideological guidance, 
foreign travel and perhaps funds. The possibility afforded of enhancing the 
party prestige in foreign parts is also probably a factor. It may be asked 
why the party has tended to retreat from its traditional neutralism. This 
seems to be a result of the difficulty of formulating a policy of non-align- 
ment attractive to Marxist Socialists whose main preoccupation has been 
with the iniquity of American imperialism in East Asia. This difficulty has 


34 See Shikan Asahi (Weekly Asahi), 4 Feb. 1966, pp. 16-21, at p. 19, and Ekonomi- 
suto, loc. cit. 
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been greatly increased by the American bombing of North Vietnam. Also 
the kind of “patronage” suggested above is less easily available from non- 
aligned nations than from Communist ones. Recent attempts to reassert 
neutralism within the party have, as already mentioned, embraced efforts 
to forge contacts with non-aligned governments which might conceivably 
bring such “patronage.” 35 

On the issue of relations with the JCP, the extreme weaknesses of Social- 
ist local organization makes it superficially attractive to enter into arrange- 
ments with the better organized units of the Communist Party. 

What are the prospects for the future? The immedate outlook is for a 
further decline in the strength and influence of the Wada and Kawakami 
factions, because of the death of Kawakami and the virtual retirement (for 
health reasons) of Wada. Eda, having nearly toppled Sasaki at this election, 
would seem to stand an excellent chance of doing so at the Convention 
scheduled for November 1966, especially if Sasaki stands again. There are, 
however, no lack of possible contenders for the Chairmanship, and a bid by 
one of them might result in renewed factional fragmentation. At the recent 
Convention for the first time three executive posts were filled by non Diet 
Members, thus helping to reduce dominance of the parliamentary party 
over the executive. This is an important development likely to improve the 
long-term prospects of the Eda faction which derives much support from 
party officials. 

In foreign policy the appointment of Yamamoto (Sasaki faction) as 
Chairman of the party’s Foreign Policy Bureau breaks the long monopoly 
of that position by the Wada faction. Indications are, however, that Yam- 
amoto will not introduce policies radically different from those of his pred- 
ecessor. The longer-term foreign policy prospects center on what has come 
to be termed on the Left the “1970 Security Treaty crisis.” This refers to 
the fact that revision (or abolition) of the Japan-U-S. Security Treaty be- 
comes possible at one year’s notice from 1970 if requested by either side. 
Unless such a request is made (which at present seems highly unlikely), 
the Socialists would be in the psychologically weak position, compared with 
1960, of demanding abolition of an existing treaty with which neither Gov- 
ernment concerned saw any reason to tamper. If, however, Japanese manu- 
facture or acquisition of nuclear weapons were to become a reality, the Left 
would have a far more emotive campaign issue than presented by American 
nuclear-powered submarines, the Japan-Korea Treaty or other recent 
objects of Socialist and Communist protest. Much obviously depends on the 
development of the Vietnam war, Chinese nuclear progress, and the gen- 
eral international situation in the Far East. 


35 It should be noted that it was the more “left-wing” non-aligned nations, such as 
Algeria, Indonesia (before the coup) and the U. A. R., with whom contacts have chiefly 
been sought. Yugoslavia has frequently been a stopping place for JSP delegations for 
some years. 
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What of electoral prospects? The results of the 1965 elections for the 
House of Councillors and the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly cannot be re- 
garded as unequivocal successes for the JSP, although its position was 
improved. Their significance lies in the great increase—especially in Tokyo 
—in the anti-Government protest vote. But the Socialist Party can take 
little comfort from the results of recent opinion polls showing that a major- 
ity of voters in their twenties—previously the only age-group in which JSP 
supporters predominated—now support the LDP.38 There has been talk 
in recent months of the development of a multi-party system (“multi- 
party opposition” might be more accurate). If the protest vote continues 
to rise (as seems not unlikely in the period of socio-economic change with 
attendant dislocations), the question remains how it will be apportioned. 

Western democratically-conditioned observers tend to assume that the 
JSP would improve its electoral fortunes if it abandoned its ideological 
extremism over foreign policy. The sad plight of the DSP does not really 
bear this out. The real failure of the JSP seems to have been its lack of 
adaptability in exploiting and organizing discontent, and its general neglect 
of domestic issues. This is obviously a result of lack of independent organi- 
zation and over-dependence on trade unions for parliamentary candidates, 
funds and electoral backing. The Structural Reform movement, which has 
enhanced the role of paid officials and organizers, still seems to provide the 
best hope of improving the party’s organization. 

The rise in recent years of Kdmeitd and the improved fortunes of the 
JCP appear to have been achieved by a vigorous exploitation of discontents, 
and by totalitarian organization.’ Despite widespread belief to the con- 
trary, Kémeito seems likely to remain well to the left, and has not been 
averse to joint arrangements with the Communists.*8 It is probable that the 
JSP will be increasingly challenged as leading element in the opposition. On 
the other hand the Government will have to take the opposition as a whole 
increasingly into account. The most interesting question is whether the 
open-structured Socialist Party will prove capable of adapting to such a 
situation. 


36 See Asahi Shimbun, 30 Nov. 1964, p. 787/8. 

87 The latter has proved especially valuable in minimizing wastage of votes in multi- 
member constituencies. 

38 See Ekonomisuto (Economist), 10 Aug. 1965, pp. 14-18, at p. 16. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE POLITICS IN TWO INDIAN CITIES* 


DONALD B. ROSENTHAL 


Tension between popular government and _institutionalized 
bureaucracy has been a major source of political conflict in the West for 
the past two hundred years. In some countries, like Germany and Italy, 
it is not yet clear whether the issue has been adequately worked out. As 
Fred Riggs suggests, where administrative traditions have preceded the 
development of autonomous groups, the latter have had considerable diffi- 
culty gaining control over the operations of the bureaucracy.2 

India appears to be an exception to this tendency. It is presently engaged 
in a considerable democratization of its political process. Not only has 
power passed to indigenous elements, but influence is being diffused 
throughout the society.? This is taking place, despite the fact that the 
Indian national bureaucracy is a direct-line descendent of centuries of pre- 
colonial autocracy and British imperial traditions.* 

After more than thirty years of opposition to the British-dominated 
Indian Civil Service, the Congress party came to power in 1947. Indian 
leaders like Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru saw the necessity of 
maintaining the machinery left by the British in order to cope with the 
difficult national situation following partition, including the national in- 
tegration of the princely states. Rather than being “captured” by the 
bureaucracy, however, a subtle interpenetration of the top bureaucrats 
and the leaders of the Indian government seem to have taken place.® 

The problem has become one of reorienting the administrative services to 


* Research in India was made possible through a grant from the American Institute 
of Indian Studies. Additional support came from the Research Foundation of the State 
University of New York. I wish to thank both organizations for their help. 

1 Joseph LaPalombara, “Italy: Fragmentation, Isolation and Alienation,” in Lucian 
W. Pye and Sidney Verba (eds.), Political Culture and Political Development (Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1965), esp. pp. 283-297. 

“Fred W. Riggs, “Bureaucrats and Political Development: A Paradoxical View,” in 
Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development (Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1963), esp. pp. 122-131. 

3 Myron Weiner, Political Change in South Asia (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 1963), esp. chs. IT and V. 

4 For a study of the importance of indigenous administrators even under the British, 
see Robert K. Frykenberg, “Elite Groups in a South Indian District,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, XXIV (Feb. 1965), 261-282. 

5 That top civil servants have had great respect for some of the political leaders is 
evident, for example, in V. P. Menon’s treatment of Vallabhbhai Patel in his books on 
the transfer of power and the integration of the Indian states. 
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play a responsive role in society without forfeiting those virtues which are 
presumed to be a function of bureaucratic organization. Compromises have 
been struck in various areas. For example, universalistic standards of re- 
cruitment have continued through elaborate examination procedures, but 
reservation of places in the services for the Scheduled Castes and back- 
ward classes are maintained. Similarly, complicated routines for hierarchi- 
cal responsibility exist, but administrative decisions are tempered by group 
and personal influence. 

By introducing public demands more directly into administrative opera- 
tions at the national and state levels through elected representatives and 
ministerial control, increased responsiveness is being forced upon the bu- 
raucracy. This process of “debureaucratizing” the bureaucracy leads the 
administrator to assume a new role as public servant in place of the tradi- 
tional role of governor—a step analogous to replacing the British official 
with an elected representative. What it has done for the quality of admin- 
istration is difficult to estimate since apparent defects must be weighed 
against the greater burdens which the central and state governments have 
assumed since 1947. 

No administrative system, of course, is completely insulated from cer- 
tain kinds of political pressures. The dynamism of democratic administra- 
tion depends, however, upon the quality of political responsibility to the 
public. Nowhere is this more apparent than in India. Where state political 
leadership is effective in its own sphere, as in the state of Maharashtra, the 
quality of administration, while far from some ideal of perfection, has a 
respectable reputation. This contrasts with the situation in a state like 
Uttar Pradesh, where political leadership is deeply divided and, apparently, 
makes use of the bureaucracy to advance factional interests within the 
Congress party rather than to meet administrative commitments to the 
public.” 

To the extent that responsiveness to political demands has been built into 
the administrative system at the national and state levels, then it is no 
longer accurate to blame the administrator alone for lapses in the system. 
These are now the joint responsibility of the politician. In a properly func- 
tioning democracy, he is held accountable for the administration’s perform- 
ance by the public’s vote. While the relationship is by no means direct, it 
is noteworthy that the Congress party has steadily lost electoral ground in 
Uttar Pradesh, while it appears strong and united in Maharashtra.® 


6 There are obvious strains in such a change. Some of these are elaborated in Wein- 
er’s discussion of the “two cultures” which exist in contemporary India in the volume 
cited above. 

TIt is not clear that a direct relationship exists between economic development and 
the effective concentration of political authority in the Indian states. A contradictory 
case might be made on the basis of the Punjab, where factionalism has been bitter but 
has not prevented the state from making economic gains. Still, Maharashtra is near the 
top of most indices of economic development and Uttar Pradesh is near the bottom. 

8 From 1952 to 1962, through three general elections, the Congress percentage of the 
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The process of democratization of administration has not funneled down 
to lower levels of government. While the Gandhian ideal of political de- 
centralization has resulted in the creation of an elaborate system of rural 
government, some of the largest urban centers in the nation have been 
by-passed in this promotion of “grassroots” democracy.® In part, this may 
be a function of a major political fact: the Congress party is losing ground 
in urban areas. Ultimate authority in the largest cities—the municipal cor- 
porations—continues to rest with state governments and with administra- 
tive officials. The man formally “on top” in these cities is a centrally- 
recruited, state-appointed, administrator, who has many titles depending on 
the state in which he works. We shall call him the Chief Executive Officer 
(CEO). 

The Formal Situation 

A study of urban government and politics was carried out in 1963-64 in 
the cities of Agra in Uttar Pradesh (462,000) and Poona in Maharashtra 
(598,000). These two cities belong to a group of approximately twenty-one 
municipal corporations in India.! Since the Uttar Pradesh Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1959 was based, in large part, on the Bombay State Act of 
1949, which created the corporation system in Poona, there is a considerable 
resemblance between formal structures in the two cities; differences in the 
politics of administration, however, are apparent. To some extent, these 
differences are traceable to state variations; in part, they are the outgrowth 
of local political arrangements. Both aspects will be considered after a brief 
exposition of the institutional framework of local government in Agra and 
Poona. 

Corporation Structures: The municipal corporation, much like the 
American city, is a creature of state government. The latter is free to make 
and unmake corporations as it sees fit. There are no all-India criteria for 
the creation of corporations with the result that some states like Rajasthan 
have no corporations, even though the city of Jaipur has over 400,000 
people. At the same time, West Bengal has given corporation status to the 
city of Chandernagore with a population of only 67,000. Like “home rule” 
in the United States, such status is a mixed blessing. Municipal boards (the 
next category down from municipalities) and zilla parishads (the recently- 


vote for members of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly declined from 47.9 to 34.9, 
During the same period, the party’s vote increased from 47.4% to 51.9% in Maharash- 
tra. Surindar Suri, 2962 Elections (New Delhi: Sudha Publications, 1962), pp. 116 and 
148. Other factors such as party factionalism have probably played a greater role. Cf. 
Paul Brass, Factional Politics in an Indian State (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1965). 

9 Considerable interest in rural decentralization in India is evident in the last five 
years. For a survey of the background of paxchayati raj and the sociological problems 
involved, see Reinhard Bendix, Nation-Building and Citizenship (New York: John 
Wiley, 1964), ch. 7. 

10 The Directory of Municipal Corporations in India (Bombay: All India Institute 
of Local Self-Government, 1964) lists twenty corporations as of early 1964. Since pub- 
lication at least one other, Sholapur in Maharashtra, has received corporation status. 
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created highest units of rural government) combine greater executive power 
with elective office—a cause of much complaint by elected members of the 
Agra and Poona corporations. 

Corporations carry out many routine functions like water supply, sew- 
age disposal, regulation of markets and street lighting. A few services which 
are commonly performed by municipal authorities in the United States, 
like police protection and fire-fighting, may be carried out by district 
authorities directly responsible to the state government. Some functions, 
including education, are shared. 

Since Indian cities are hard-pressed to perform even those functions 
which are obligatory, determination of policy in new areas of activity is 
circumscribed. This deprives elected members of the corporations (“cor- 
porators”) of potential authority. In practice, most of the powers which 
the corporation can exercise are under the jurisdiction of the CEO, who is 
not immediately responsible to the members, although the two corporation 
acts do provide for his removal by an extraordinary majority." In those 
areas where corporators may have some formal voice, as in the making of 
municipal budgets, there is really no recourse if the administrators do not 
follow their recommendations since the CEO has final control over the 
local bureaucracy and can override corporation decisions where a provision 
of state law can be found to support his view. Since the regulations ruling 
the operations of the corporation are elaborate, he can usually find such a 
provision. 

Thus, the contemporary situation in many large Indian cities resembles 
in form the arrangement of local government units under British rule. The 
presence of an administrative authority with little formal responsibility to 
elected members, however, does not prevent restraints from being placed 
upon his activities through informal mechanisms in the local political sys- 
tem, some of which flow from the operations of democracy at other levels 
of government. 

The CEO: Normally, a CEO would be a member of the Indian Admin- 
istrative Service (IAS). Only a seasoned officer becomes a CEO for a major 
city. While they are recruited to the Service through central examinations 
and trained at the Center, IAS officers are immediately posted to state 
administrative cadres upon completion of their training. Actual assignments 
are made by the state ministry and key state administrative officials.1* 

The CEO is normally appointed for a two- or three-year term and then 
moved to another post. He is the major representative of the state gov- 
ernment in the corporation, although other persons recruited from state 
professional cadres are also assigned to the city in certain positions like 


11 Both cities provide that the CEO may be removed by a vote of 5@ths of the 
corporation. 

12 The process of making such assignments is not clear. In Uttar Pradesh, the Chief 
Secretary appears to play a leading part in consultation with the Chief Minister. 
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Public Health Officer (in Agra) and Administrative Officer of the School 
Board (in Poona). Since major cities are generally headquarters for dis- 
trict and divisional officers, the CEO is usually in close contact with other 
TAS officers whose powers are.more extensive than his own, although they 
are not technically his superiors in matters directly related tothe operation 
of the corporation. 

The role of the CEO, then, comes closest to the bureaucratic ideal in a 
functioning democracy. The politicians are around to complain a little and 
to perform certain ritual functions at budget time, but ultimate authority 
rests with the CEO. If pressed, administrators will speak of a division of 
functions between “deliberative” and “executive” wings of government. 
They define the function of the popularly-elected corporators as the laying 
down of “general” policies, while administrators are only to control day- 
to-day performance. Real power in most political systems, however, rests 
with the man who can effectively direct day-to-day decision-making. In a 
corporation, to the extent that anyone does, it is the CEO who has such 
authority. In addition, his formal control of the sources of municipal infor- 
mation and his pipe-line to the bureaucratic hierarchy in the state give him 
considerable influence in the formulation of those general policies which 
the corporation may establish. 

State Politics and Local Administration 


Prior to a recent spurt of industrialization, Poona was best-known as a 
major education center and haven for intellectual activity. The city has a 
long history of civic concern; some of the leading figures in the early 
nationalist movement were members of the Poona municipal board. A 
municipal body has functioned continuously since the 1850’s. The city has 
also had a reputation for being well-administered. 

Agra, on the other hand, is only one of the five corporations in Uttar 
Pradesh. The other four are the cities of Kanpur, Lucknow (the state 
capital), Allahabad and Varanasi (Banaras). Agra’s major claim to atten- 
tion has been its tourist attractions. Unlike Poona, industrial investment has 
been minor. 

More important for our purposes, Agra has not recently exhibited sus- 
tained civic awareness. In part, this is the result of long periods during 
which citizens were allowed no place in running the city; municipal admin- 
istration also has been hurt by a chaotic situation within the local bureauc- 
racy. This situation might have been relieved by steady direction from a 
CEO. Instead, there have been five CEO’s in the space of four years. This 
was largely due to the opening of senior posts elsewhere, but it may have 
had something to do with the relative undesirability of the position from the 
viewpoint of a career-minded administrator. 

The apparently unceasing factionalism of Uttar Pradesh politics also 
means that anyone in the service of the state has to be careful about being 
placed in a situation where it is difficult to maneuver around the political 
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minefields. Most of the cities of Uttar Pradesh have at least two factions 
within the ruling Congress party and the administrator with some hope of 
personal advancement must learn to play the factional disputes properly 
or attain a bureaucratic position which is fairly-well insulated against these 
disputes in order to maintain some area for independent action. 

A man who may be able to cope with this problem in one post may find 
himself in trouble with key people in another. This was the case with one 
of the first CEO’s in Agra. From 1952 to 1959, Agra did not have a polit- 
ically-responsible administration. The previous municipal board was super- 
seded by the state government in 1942, From 1947 to 1952, the city was 
under a nominated board consisting entirely of Congressmen but it, too, 
was superseded. Under an Administrator appointed by the State Govern- 
ment, the city made administrative progress but democratic politics was in 
abeyance. The CEO in question served as Administrator at the time of the 
transition to the corporation in 1959. When the Agra corporators were 
asked in interviews to indicate the names of officials whom they admired, 
he figured prominently on their lists. Eventually, he was transferred as CEO 
to a larger city in the state where he ran into a deep factional conflict in 
the Congress party. He was publicly charged by one of the factions with 
favoring the other group and this matter was given publicity in the press 
for several months. Apparently at his own request, he was finally posted 
to another area of the state. 

This, of course, is one kind of control which democratically-elected cor- 
porators can exercise, although it is not clearly beneficial to municipal 
administration. Despite the domination of formal powers a CEO who gains 
a consistent reputation for being unable to get along with local politicians 
may have difficulties in his career. One who builds up a good reputation 
has no such problem. 

An admittedly atypical example of the latter type is someone like S. G. 
Barve, who was CEO for Poona shortly after the corporation was formed 
in 1949 and gained considerable credit for himself in the city. From Poona, 
he moved on to important secretarial posts and special assignments in the 
state and central services. At the request of Y. B. Chavan, then Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra, he left the IAS and joined the Maharashtra 
ministry as Minister of Finance, a very unusual move in Indian politics. 
His service as director of the state’s operations in Poona at the time of the 
city’s great floods of 1961 further enhanced his already high popularity in 
the city. Barve contested and won a seat to the State Assembly in 1962, 
but he recently resigned this position to follow Chavan to the Center as 
a member of the Planning Commission. 

In contrast to Barve, the CEO in Poona during the floods was widely 
condemned by people for his lack of initiative, although not as severely as 
the district Commissioner. At the end of his term in Poona, the CEO was 
recalled to a position as Election Commissioner in Bombay. While this 
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does not constitute a demotion, the responsibilities of the new office do not 
include the exercise of authority under emergency conditions. 

The difficulties which arise in Poona in connection with a CEO are largely 
personalistic—things which no administrative system can completely cope 
with——while sources of difficulty in Agra relate more closely to the pattern 
of politics in that city. This is even more apparent in the attitudes which 
the administrators in the two cities have toward the corporators: in Poona, 
they are at worst a necessary evil which has come with democracy; in Agra, 
many of the municipal bureaucrats conjure up fond memories of pre- 
democratic administration. This difference in attitudes is pointed up in 
conflict situations in which CEO’s have been involved in the two cities. 

The CEO Conflict in Poona: Most of the CEO’s who have served in 
Poona since 1949 have come out of the experience with good local reputa- 
tions. Even the CEO at the time of the flood receives considerable sympathy 
from the corporators. An exception to these warm relationships is one of the 
recent appointees. A former Inspector of Prisons, as several corporators 
wryly noted, the CEO was appointed for eighteen months to the corpora- 
tion merely to fill out his service until his retirement. Indeed, he already 
had a home in Poona, which was the source of a separate conflict with some 
members of the corporation, because he asked that they reimburse him for 
not making use of the house provided especially for the CEO. 

The major source of conflict, however, was his attitude towards the cor- 
porators. The sixty-five members of the Poona corporation are a highly 
articulate group and they make extensive use of their right of “question 
hour” and their personal “contacts” in the bureaucracy to probe into the 
actions of the local administration. The CEO found the constant interro- 
gations embarrassing and became defensive in his responses. Finally, he 
simply refused to attend further corporation meetings. 

There is no written requirement that a CEO attend every meeting, but 
the tradition has developed in both cities that he should try to do so. In 
Poona, some of the CEO’s own deputies expressed support (in interviews) 
for the position of the corporators. This “issue” was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chief Minister and several Cabinet members in the course of 
visits to Poona.’ They effected a provisional truce, but it did not last. 
The food crisis in mid-1964, however, provided an opportunity to the State 
Government to post the CEO “temporarily” to the food agency set up for 
the division since he had worked on food problems in the past. No one 
was immediately sent in his place, but his eventual successor proved so 
popular that an effort to reassign him resulted in a petition by members of 
the corporation asking that he be kept in the city. 


13 The number of occasions on which leading State Government figures have some 
reason for making an appearance in Poona are impressive. Chavan, who retains a 
major voice in the Maharashtra Congress organization, still visits the city, although 
many of these visits are nominally non-political, since Poona has been one of the major 
defense installations in India. 
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The CEO conflict in Agra: Indicative of the political problems inherent 
in the role of CEO in Uttar Pradesh was the debate which arose in Agra 
over the alleged part played by a CEO in an election for mayor. The ap- 
parent facts are that the CEO was a former Army officer, who had been 
recruited into the IAS under a special arrangement made immediately after 
independence. As one corporator described him, “K. was a good adminis- 
trator and an efficient worker but he neglected the corporators. He never 
mixed with them and was always aloof.” 

During his term of office, a relative of C. B. Gupta, then Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, was elected mayor on a Congress ticket. He had been 
chosen partially because of his kinship, but also because of his own reputa- 
tion as a leading lawyer of Agra. Indeed, his first election was unanimous, 
but during his tenure some of his actions stirred opposition both from 
elements within the Congress and from the anti-Congress elements in the 
corporation. 

Specifically, charges were made that the CEO was subservient to the 
mayor. One opponent later remarked, “Every power under the CEO was 
really given to the mayor and if any transfer among the departments was 
desired by the mayor it was done in minutes, whereas when the other 
members asked for things, he would usually do nothing.” In this case, then, 
some corporators did gain control over the administration, but this was 
clearly against the political interests of others in the body. 

An effort was organized by the Opposition to recall the CEO. This anti- 
Congress coalition drafted a resolution and came close to gaining the nec- 
essary support, including the backing of some Congressmen identified with 
the faction of the party opposed to the mayor. However, they could not 
get enough votes and wound up only sending a letter to the Chief Minister 
asking for the recall of the CEO. 

Although the mayor was renominated, it was at the price of one resigna- 
tion from the Congress and the open defection of other party members. It 
was obvious that the vote would be close. The day before the election, a 
government order arrived from the state capital placing two signers of the 
earlier resolution on suspension for non-attendance at meetings during the 
previous six months. Though both men claimed valid excuses, there was no 
normal process for appeal before the election. By a series of rapid maneuv- 
ers, however, they were able to obtain a stay order from a magistrate. The 
vote was delayed and when it was finally held, several months later, the 
incumbent was narrowly defeated. The CEO was blamed for having taken a 
hand in arranging for the Government order and his position became more 
difficult as a consequence of the new corporation majority.1* 

14 The former mayor’s son is a Deputy Minister in the Uttar Pradesh Ministry and it 
is claimed that he had a hand in the suspension of the two members and also in the 
imprisonment of two Muslim members of the corporation at about the same time 
under the Defense of India Regulations. Although no formal charges were brought 


against them and they were subsequently set free, they were absent during the time of 
his father’s election contest. 
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Although further requests were made to the Government for his removal, 
the Chief Minister did not see fit to remove the CEO until much later. 
Furthermore, instead of moving him to some other district in the state, his 
presence was enhancd by making him Commissioner of the district, which 
was a promotion. Still later, he became Acting Commissioner of the divi- 
sion for a short time prior to being recalled to a post in the Lucknow 
secretariat. Apparently, someone in the state capital thought he had per- 
formed satisfactorily. 

Local Politics and Local Administration 

The theory of moving top administrative officials around in order to 
prevent contamination by contacts which are likely to be established in 
any particular city appears on the surface to achieve its purpose. Despite 
the active gossip-mills operating in both cities, no CEO was personally 
accused of dishonesty. Even the Agra CEO discussed above was only 
accused of being excessively responsive to the requests of political figures. 

Because the CEO is a bird of passage, his subordinates play a key role 
in determining the character of local administration. In both Agra and 
Poona, these locally-recruited officials have been in their positions for many 
years and thus have a considerable influence with the corporators and the 
new CEO’s. The success of the rotation policy with regard to the head of 
the bureaucracy has stimulated consideration of such an approach for sub- 
ordinate officers, where the temptations of a permanent local arrangement 
may be greater. Thus far, however, discussions about creating state cadres 
in Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh have not gotten very far. 

Charges of corruption against the subordinate administrators are almost 
completely lacking in Poona; they are rampant in Agra. In part, the latter 
situation is related to the factionalism which exists within the bureaucracy. 
There are two Assistant Executive Officers (AEO’s) in Agra with formally 
equal status. Both of them were in office before the corporation came into 
being in 1959. In the future, the corporators will presumably have a hand 
in their selection since the Act provides that the choice be made by the 
mayor in consultation with the State Public Service Commission,” but 
neither of the incumbents owes his position to the corporators. 

In Poona, the selection process has been dependent on the corporators 
for a longer period. The relationship between the two AEO’s is more regular- 
ized. One, customarily, is sent on deputation from the state government to 
deal with the financial problems of the corporation and work with state 
officials in finance-related matters; the other is locally appointed, with the 
consent of the corporators. The latter AEO coordinates the line depart- 
ments.*é 

Agra’s AEO’s: The conflict in Agra has a long personal enmity behind it. 
The older AEO was appointed to the Agra municipality as the sole Execu- 


15 Uttar Pradesh Nagar Mahapalika Act, 1959, sect. 107. 
16 This appointment is subject to the approval of the State Government. The Bom- 
bay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act, 1949, sect. 45. 
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tive Officer in 1940 under the old municipal board, which had complete 
control over the selection of top administrators. He had taken some train- 
ing in public and social administration, but one of his main attractions to 
members of the board, according to one member of that body, was that he 
served to block the appointment of a Muslim. 

When the board was superseded in 1942, the Executive Officer became 
an assistant to the Administrator. On March 31, 1954, however, he was 
dismissed from the municipal service nominally on the ground that the city 
was short of funds and it did not need such an officer since the same func- 
tions could be performed by the Municipal Secretary. 

The AEO appealed this action to the State Government of Uttar Pradesh 
and then took the matter to the courts, which decided in his favor late in 
1955.27 The CEO was resistant to taking him back, but he was finally 
restored to his previous post in 1957. It is alleged that the AEO sought 
and received the help of the Chief Minister, who belonged to his caste; it 
is obviously difficult to establish such a charge. 

Prior to the restoration of the senior man, the “superfluous” position of 
AEO was filled by the Municipal Secretary. Although they were friends 
before the dismissal, enmity developed upon the former’s return, since it 
was rumored that the junior officer had been influential in the Adminis- 
trator’s earlier decision. 

Factions within the administration crystallized around the two men. For 
a time, the junior AEO resorted to various devices for getting out of the 
city. He went on deputation to another city in a comparable position and 
spent some time away from the city. He returned to Agra in 1963, however, 
because of the expectation that he would be in charge when the older man 
retired. In the meantime, the two factions are still evident. 

Factionalism within the administration opens the bureaucracy more read- 
ily to political maneuvering by the corporators. There is a reciprocal rela- 
tionship, however, since corporators are manipulated, in turn, by the 
administrators to advance their factional interests. 

Caste has not been a prominent feature of these bureaucratic factions in 
Agra. Indeed, in both cities the caste of the CEO’s aroused very little 
comment. Caste conflict has been somewhat more apparent at the sub- 
ordinate levels of the bureaucracy, although even there it does not seem to 
be decisive for decision-making. In Agra, for example, one of the AEO’s is a 
Kayastha; the other is a Brahman. A few Brahmans were associated with 
the Brahman AEO, but there were also Brahmans on the other side, along 
with Ahirs and Vaish. Like party factionalism in the state, administrative 
factionalism has the saving grace of not following caste lines.18 

Party Politics and Administration in Poona: While caste feelings have 
not been directed at the CEO in Poona, there is some sense of deprivation 
among non-Brahmans in that city who feel they are under-represented at 


17 §.D. Mathur vs Municipal Board, Agra; All-India Law Journal (1956), pp. 70-76. 
18 Brass, op. cit. 
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the higher levels of the municipal administration. This was a source of 
minor controversy when the locally-selected AEO position fell vacant in 
1964. The Municipal Secretary, a Maratha, had put in a long career in the 
city and fulfilled all of the requirements laid down by the state. He was 
accepted by everyone as the proper choice. The selection of a Municipal 
Secretary was then thrown open. A Brahman, due to retire in several 
months, was next in line in terms of seniority, but many persons argued 
that he was less competent than other possible choices; his supporters 
charged that this was really anti-Brahmanism in disguise. Arguments against 
him, however, clearly went beyond caste, or did not focus on it publicly. 
The matter of seniority finally proved the crucial criterion which allowed 
the decision to be made on relatively objective grounds. 

While caste has rarely proven decisive in conflict situations, it has con- 
tributed one dimension to some of them. It appeared openly in an area 
which has caused dispute in the corporation for the last decade—control of 
the Poona Municipal Transit Company (PMT). Since Congress is mainly 
non-Brahman and lower-middle class, while the Opposition (a coalition of 
Praja Socialist, Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh and Independent corpor- 
rators) is more heavily Brahman and upper-middle class in character, there 
are a combination of class, party and caste factors involved in the history of 
the controversy. 

By most standards, Poona has operated one of the better-run municipal 
bus systems in India since the private companies were municipalized in 
1950. The company is set up as a quasi-autonomous unit at the local level. 
It is run by a Transport Manager, who is formally responsible to the cor- 
poration through a Transportation Committee made up largely of corporators 
selected on a staggered-term basis for five years each. Since the Committee 
has a life which does not end with the life of the corporation, corporators 
who were defeated for re-election may continue to serve. This meant, for 
example, that the Committee was controlled in 1963 by the Congress party, 
even though the corporation was under an Opposition coalition. 

While the Committee is the primary source of communication between 
the corporation and the PMT, the latter is directly responsible to the cor- 
poration for its budgetary allocations. Thus, every year, the budget of the 
Transport Company is placed before the general body, providing an oppor- 
tunity for review of its actions. 

In 1954, the post of Transport Manager fell vacant because the incum- 
bent did not meet all of the qualifications prescribed for the position by 
the State Government. An Ad-Hoc Committee was then formed from among 
the corporators to look into the selection of a new Manager. The corpora- 
tion is the appointive authority in this case, but it is required to follow State 
guidelines. The nine-members of the Ad-Hoc Committee, working with the 
CEO, sifted through many names and finally selected a Maratha who had 
worked in the corporation for twelve years, five of them as Superintendent 
of Taxes, and was then holding a subordinate position in the PMT. 

The nominee was actively supported by a Maratha leader, who later be- 
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came President of the City Congress and is presently the dominant figure 
in the Poona party organization. In his capacity as Superintendent of 
Taxes, the nominee had come into conflict with one member of the cor- 
poration over taxes on property owned by the corporator. While he was 
not able to block the appointment, this corporator took a leading part in 
scrutinizing the activities of the PMT after 1954. 

Once in office, the Manager ran the company with a firm, if somewhat 
ruthless hand. He opposed the entry of a Socialist union into the PMT, 
while apparently looking favorably upon the Congress-affiliated union. This 
aroused complaints on the part of Opposition elements in the corporation. 
The Manager was also variously described by corporators as anti-Brahman, 
anti-democratic and completely irresponsible in the way that he ran the 
company, but no one was able to bring substantive charges against him. 
The Manager, himself, admits that he tended to favor Marathas and other 
non-Brahmans for employment since they are in a “depressed” condition, 
but he claimed that the anti-Brahman issue was false since there were very 
few Poona Brahmans who wanted to drive a bus or serve in the repair shops. 

In 1956 the corporators of Poona resigned en masse over the demand 
for a separate linguistic state of Maharashtra. When they set up a party, 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, for the 1957 corporation elections, one 
of the planks in their platform contained a promise to hold an enquiry into 
PMT affairs. They came to power with a large majority in these elections 
and one of the leaders of the Praja Socialists (PSP) was placed in charge 
of an investigation of the PMT; he was subsequently made Chairman of 
the Transport Committee. He pressed for the suspension of the Manager 
until the enquiry was completed. This view was supported by the old ad- 
versary of the Manager, who was then Deputy Mayor. However, under the 
terms of the law it was necessary that a charge-sheet be brought against the 
accused and the Samiti was simply unable to substantiate its charges. Part 
of their difficulty stemmed from the refusal of the Manager to hand over 
the keys to his files. 

The matter was appealed to the State Government and Y. B. Chavan, on 
a visit to Poona in 1958, called for a meeting of those involved. He tried to 
work out a compromise in which the Manager would be more responsive to 
the demands of the Opposition groups. If this was not possible, it was 
agreed that the Manager should be transferred to another post in the cor- 
poration. 

For reasons which are not completely clear, elements of the Samiti began 
to waver. On his own, the Chairman of the Transport Committee drew up 
a 14-Point plan for changes in the PMT’s operations. The Manager agreed 
to them in principle and the Chairman was willing to drop the enquiry. This 
set off bitter conflict within the coalition government. 

The Chairman had entered into his discussions with the Manager without 
consulting the various elements of the Samiti. While he had the support of 
some groups, others demanded that the investigation go forward. As one 
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long-time PSP worker put it, “At that time S. M. Joshi was anxious to keep 
the Samiti intact so he supported the casteism which was involved.”?® 

The Chairman, apparently following Joshi’s lead, softened the attack on 
the Manager, in part because the mayor of Poona, a Maratha, threatened 
to leave the Samiti with his large bloc of followers unless the enquiry was 
dropped. The enquiry was not pursued, but with the achievement of 
Maharashtra in 1960, the same Maratha leader did go over with a group 
of supporters to the Congress party. 

The matter rested there until December of 1962, following the victory of 
the current anti-Congress Opposition. On the basis of an anonymous letter,. 
the police began an investigation into the activities of the PMT; this was 
taken up by the Central Government, which was concerned with allegations 
about the Manager’s abuse of import license regulations. The Manager was 
formally suspended in 1964, but he was kept on full pay. He has argued that 
all he did was to exchange import quotas with persons who had the neces- 
sary parts in stock in order to keep the buses on the road. In early 1965, 
the corporation voted 31 to 14 to put him on half-pay while on suspension. 
All fourteen votes came from the Congress party.?° 
Administration and Politics 

Siructural Reforms: Minor amendments to the Corporations Acts of 
both Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra have recently been advanced. In 
Uttar Pradesh, the State Legislative Assembly passed an Uttar Pradesh 
Corporations (Amendment) Bill in August 1964, but most of the changes 
are minor in terms of restructuring the power configurations in the cor- 
poration.” Changes in the Maharashtra Act are pending; discussions in the 
press point to important changes in certain areas like increasing the powers 
of the mayor.”” 

Advocacy of a cabinet system of government, or one in which the council 
could exercise some direct influence over policy rather than a sporadic and 
interpersonal control over appointments and officeholders, has largely gone 
unheard. Yet, if our examination of events indicates anything, it is that 
formally blocking or “protecting” local administrators from political in- 
volvement is no guarantee of their non-involvement in administrative or 
partisan politics. 

No doubt a good argument can be made that introducing local politicians 
more directly into the administrative process would simply replace one set 


19 Joshi was then a national figure in the PSP, as well as a resident of Poona. 

28 Poona Herald, Jan. 9, 1965. 

21 The only apparent changes were to give the mayor power to make certain minor 
appointments and to extend to corporators an allowance for transportation in order 
to get to meetings. Civic Affairs (Sept. 1964), p. 38. 

22 In addition, procedures for overcoming the distance between the “executive” and 
“deliberative” wings have been recommended. Another change would seek to keep 
discussions in the corporations germane by requiring corporators to deal only with 
civic issues and not use corporation meetings as a political platform. Poona Herald 
(Jan. 22, 1965). 
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of known evils with another possibly more dangerous set. However, taken 
in context, it is no more to be feared than democratic participation at other 
levels of government. At some point, the justification for tutelage becomes 
an excuse for elitist autonomy. As several corporators pointed out, they 
need some feeling that the many hours they devote to the routine demands 
of the office, including seeing dozens of constituents every day about petty 
interventions with the administration, have some pay-off in substantive 
policy out-comes as well as the assurance, if they want it, of being re- 
elected.” 

It is true, as certain administrators charge, that some corporators are 
irresponsible, self-seeking and not capable of running the city efficiently and 
economically. Leaving open the question of how adequate the bureaucrats 
are in this respect, it is apparent that corporators who fit this bill of par- 
ticulars are as readily identified by other members as by the administrators. 
The most admired members in both corporations are those who are known 
for their personal integrity. Many are highly competent individuals by 
any standard. 

Poona, in particular, has a membership of politically experienced men 
including some who have served in the state and national legislatures and 
others who have held responsible positions in party organizations. Agra, 
while not having as impressive a roster of personalities, actually has a 
more highly-educated membership than Poona. The Agra corporation also 
includes three sitting members of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 
although this does not say anything for the quality of the latter body. 
Nevertheless, the argument based on incompetence is not satisfactory given 
the greater powers which have been assigned to zilla parishads. 

Even within the narrow boundaries of the powers presently available to 
the corporators, certain tendencies in the direction of democratic adminis- 
tration seem to be developing. This process is stronger in Poona than in 
Agra, but Poona has a longer history of self-government. Part of the day of 
any departmental head in Poona is spent in seeing corporators about the 
problems of their constituencies, but they do not meet as ruler and sup- 
pliant; when there are 65 men (60 in Agra) organized to obtain certain 
concessions from an administrative body on a continuing basis, they are 
bound to have an impact on the thinking of the administrator. Despite the 
occasional flareups over a CEO who does not play according to the rules, 
relations in Poona have been regularized to the point where administrators 
are quick to differentiate among corporators in terms of personal qualities. 
Many are regarded as equals, some as superiors. Their administrative re- 
sponses, in turn, are shaped by a sense of public accountability which is not 
tutelary. 


23 Agra corporators receive no payment for their work. The Poona members receive 
a small monthly allowance and a pass on the PMT. Despite the drawbacks, however, 
competition for corporation seats is high. In Agra there were 238 candidates competing 
for the 54 seats elected by the public in 1959; in Poona there were 291 candidates for 
65 seats in 1962, 
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In Agra this tendency is not quite as strong. The lack of civic traditions 
has created a gulf between the older administrators and the corporators. 
In this connection, it is interesting that the younger AEO seems to be more 
sympathetic than his senior to the problems of the politicians, although 
the senior AEO has a reputation of using them more effectively to achieve 
his own ends. 

Indicative of the relative social distance in Agra are the findings from a 
series of items posed to corporators about their relationships with administra- 
tors. These sociometric questions included one about “administrators whom 
you feel do not contribute anything to the working of the corporation.” 
This was obviously a “loaded” question, which was bound to meet with 
resistance from many respondents. It is noteworthy that corporators in 
Poona were generally unwilling to identify administrators in these terms. 
Exceptions were the recent CEO and the Transport Manager. In Agra, not 
only were the responses more numerous, but the quality and inclusiveness 
of the responses indicated that there was general antagonism involved.”4 

In Poona, then, one gets a sense of the growing interpenetration of ad- 
ministration and political life, on the one hand, and the increasing democ- 
ratization of local government, on the other. In Agra, these processes seem 
to be advancing but the discontinuities are more evident. 


24 Corporators in both cities were requested to name three officials. Most refused to 
answer the question, but of a possible 180 responses in Agra, there were 56 nominations 
(31.1%). Sixty-three of the 65 corporation members were asked the same question in 
Poona. Possible responses, therefore, equaled 189, In fact, only 28 nominations were 
given—14.8%, 
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SINO-ARAB RELATIONS 
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Sino-Arab relations cannot be understood without reference to 
several relevant factors on the international scene. Any realistic approach 
must consider the role and objectives of the great powers. Likewise, it is 
equally important to take into account the circumstances under which 
Communist powers established diplomatic, cultural, and economic relations 
with certain Arab nations, including the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact, 
the armaments race in the Middle East, the withdrawal of the Aswan Dam 
offer, and the Suez debacle. The main objective of this study is, however, 
to examine certain tendencies or patterns in Sino-Arab relations and to draw 
conclusions from available evidence. 

Since 1956 there has been a marked increase in Communist Chinese 
diplomatic and economic activities in the Arab Middle East. (See Chart I.) 
Peking was willing to enter into trade-aid programs with the United Arab 


CHART I 


MEMBERS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE GRANTING DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION 








Members of Date of 

the Arab Membership To Communist To Nationalist 

League to League China China 

Algeria 1962 x 
Traq 1945 X (since 1958) 
Jordan 1945 x 
Kuwait 1961 x 
Lebanon 1945 x 
Libya 1953 x 
Morocco 1958 x 
Saudi Arabia 1945 x 
Sudan 1956 x 
Syria 1945 x 
Tunisia 1958 X 
United Arab Republic 1945 X X (1942- 
Yemen i 1945 X 1956) 


Republic, Syria, Yemen, Algeria, Sudan, Tunisia, and Morocco with the 
hope of expanding their political influence. China’s trade-aid drive into the 
Arab Middle East appears to be based on the theory that these newly inde- 
pendent and developing nations could be infiuenced to loosen their economic 
ties with the West on the one hand and with the Soviet Union on the other. 
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It is China’s main objective to create a broad revolutionary front in the 
Arab world as well as in Africa. 

The Communist Chinese economic offensive, even though it is now on a 
minor scale compared with Western and Soviet economic aid to the coun- 
tries of the region, has been aimed at the following objectives. First, ideo- 
logically, the Communist Chinese tend to consider developments in the Arab 
countries as a favorable stage in the struggle of the Afro-Asian people for 
peace, national liberation, and socialism, as well as offering the possibility 
of opening a new frontier for Chinese brand of International Communism 
in the Afro-Asia world. Second, they hope to gain recognition as a big power 

‘and eliminate Western influence from the Middle East. Finally, they hope 
to increase their participation in the affairs of the Afro-Asian states and 
strengthen China’s position in world politics. 

In pursuing these objectives the Communist Chinese appeared on many 
occasions as the self-appointed guardian of certain Arab states in their 
struggle against colonialism. Time and again Peking has charged the West- 
ern powers with direct aggression against the sovereignty and independence 
of the Arab states, or with planning to divide the Arab Middle East into 
colonies so that they may serve as instruments for their imperialistic 
pursuits. 

The Peking Government gave moral as well as material support to the 
Algerian people during their struggle for independence, and extended its 
unequivocal support to the establishment of the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment in Cairo in 1958 under the leadership of Ferhat Abbas. Also, the 
Peking Government supported the national liberation struggle in the Re- 
public of Yemen. The Communist Chinese look at these liberation move- 
ments as prototypes for revolutionary movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America fighting against twentieth century Western imperialism. 

In a speech delivered in Peking commemorating the sixth anniversary of 
the Bandung Conference, Liao Cheng-chih, Chairman of the Chinese Com- 
mittee for Afro-Asian Solidarity, stated: 


The Chinese people firmly support the armed struggle of the Algerian 
people against French colonialism. They believe that the Algerian ques- 
tion can reach a reasonable settlement only on the basis of recognizing 
and respecting Algeria’s national independence. Under any circum- 
stances, the Chinese people will always stand firmly on the side of the 
Algerians.1 


At the conclusion of his speech Mr. Liao remarked that: 


Imperialism has schemed in every way to undermine the unity between 
Asian and African countries, particularly to isolate China from these 


1 The Chinese People Resolutely Support the Just Struggle of the African People 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1961), pp. 39—40. 
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countries; but it has failed ignominiously. Facts in the past six years 
have proved that Afro-Asian unity can stand any test. It is not China 
but imperialism and a small group of people who have departed from the 
Five Principles and the Bandung spirit that are isolated.? 


While waging vehement attacks on the West and its alleged imperialist 
motives, Peking professed to stand for friendly and cooperative relations 
with the Arab states on the basis of the “Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence” promulgated at the Bandung Conference in 1955. It should be 
pointed out at this juncture, however, that the Arab states granting diplo- 
matic recognition to Peking are not bound to China by a common faith, 
common mission, or common ideology. In their dealings with Peking, the 
Arab states have found sympathy toward their cause in Palestine and 
Southern Arabia. Also, they sense their ability to manipulate, to some ex- 
tent at least, events on the international scene. These Arab states are not 
committed to @ priori ideological theories. They believe that it is in their 
best interest to maintain friendly relations with all nations, ideological bloc 
struggles notwithstanding. 

The Peking Government, following the traditional Leninist-Stalinist 
view, stressed the need for and the importance of wars of liberation. The 
Chinese firmly aver that it is their sacred duty to render aid and support 
to the Afro-Asian nations struggling against Western colonial powers. The 
Chinese emphasize that even though their paths for independence and free- 
dom may very well vary, the Afro-Asian people still exhibit the same de- 
termination or will to preserve their freedom and integrity. The Peking 
Government, significantly, pointed out the necessity for the elimination of 
the state of backwardness brought about by Western imperialism. In its 
crusade to woo the Afro-Asian peoples, China expressed its displeasure with 
the Soviet stand on wars of liberation. Chinese annoyance was vividly 
expressed by one Chinese representative at the Sino-Soviet conference in 
Moscow early in 1959, when he stated: 


.. . not to express sympathy with and give assistance to the peoples of 
countries which are the victims of imperialist aggression and are fighting 
heroically to win and preserve their national independence, means to lack 
a sincere desire for the preservation and strengthening of peace.? 


China and the U.N. 

In its crusade to woo the Arab states, Peking has registered considerable 
success. “Radical” Arab states have given verbal support to Communist 
China’s claim to a seat in the U.N. as the only legitimate government of the 
Chinese people. Out of 117 United Nations members, thirteen are members 


2 Ibid., p. 42. 
3 Devere E. Pentony (ed.), Red World in Tumult: Communist Foreign Policies (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 1962), p. 155. 
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CHART II 
VOTING BEHAVIOR OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE LEAGUE OF THE ARAB 
STATES ON THE QUESTION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF RED CHINA IN THE UNITED 
Nations 1956-1965 


For Nationalist Against Nationalist 


China China Abstaining Total 
1956 
UN. 47 24 8 79 
Arab League* 3 4 4 11 
1957 
UN. 43 29 9 81 
Arab League® 3 5 3 11 
1958 
U.N. 44 28 9 81 
Arab Leagues 2 5 3 10 
1959 
UN. 44 29 9 82 
Arab League? 2 5 3 10 
1960 
U.N. 42 34 22 98 
Arab League’ 2 5 3 10 
1961 
U.N. 48 37 19 104 
Arab League? 2 6 3 11 
1962 
UN. 56 42 12 110 
Arab League! 3 7 2 12 
1963 
U.N. 57 41 12 110 
Arab League! 2 8 2 12 
1964 (No vote was held) 
1965 
UN. 47 47 20 114* 
Arab League!? 1 7 5 13 


* Not voting on the resolution to seat Communist China and expel Nationalist China were—Congo 
(Leopoldville), Dahomey, and Laos, 


4¥For: Iraq, Lebanon, and Morocco; against: Sudan, Syria, Egypt, and Yemen; ab- 
staining: Jordan, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. 

5 For: Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon; against: Morocco, Sudan, Syria, Egypt, and 
Yemen; abstaining: Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. 

6 For: Jordan and Lebanon; against: Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, United Arab Republic, 
and Yemen; abstaining: Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. (In 1958 Egypt and Syria 
were merged into the U. A. R.) 

T For: Jordan and Lebanon; against: Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, United Arab Republic, 
and Yemen; abstaining: Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. 

8 For: Jordan and Lebanon; against: Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, United Arab Republic, 
and Yemen; abstaining: Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. 

? For: Jordan and Libya; against: Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, United Arab Re- 
public, and Yemen; abstaining: Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. (Syria was sepa- 
rated from Egypt. The latter retained the name United Arab Republic.) 

10 For: Jordan, Libya, and Yemen; against: Algeria, Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic; abstaining: Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 

1 For: Jordan and Libya; against: Algeria, Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, and Yemen; abstaining: Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 

12 For: Jordan; against: Algeria, Iraq, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, United Arab Republic, 
and Yemen; abstaining: Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia. 
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of the League of the Arab States—enough to swing a vote one way or 
another if all Arab states voted together and were joined by a majority of 
the Afro-Asian bloc. An examination of the patterns and trends of voting 
behavior of the League of the Arab States over the past nine years on the 
question of representation on Red China in the U.N. shows this has not 
occurred. Chart IT gives a summary of these votes and trends. 

The vote in 1957 was marked by a gain of one vote for Communist China, 
while Nationalist China’s total remained unchanged. In the 1958-1960 
votes, neither Nationalist China nor Communist China registered any gain 
or loss. It is important to note that the pattern of voting of the Arab League 
members shows almost a constant trend. On the one hand Egypt, Iraq 
(after the July 14, 1958 Revolution), Sudan, Syria, Morocco (since 1957), 
and Yemen (except 1962) have consistently supported Communist China. 
On the other hand Jordan has always voted against Communist China. 
Lebanon and Libya have either voted for Nationalist China or abstained. 
Saudi Arabia and Tunisia have usually abstained, although on a number 
of occasions Tunisia voted for Communist China. From 1960-1963 Com- 
munist China gained one vote each year, because of the separation of Egypt 
and Syria in 1961, the admission of Algeria into the U.N. in 1962, and the 
change of the voting behavior of Tunisia. The 1965 U.N. roll call on the 
resolution to seat Communist China and expel Nationalist China showed 
that only Jordan voted for Nationalist China while Algeria, Iraq, Morocco, 
Sudan, Syria, U.A.R., and Yemen voted for Communist China. Sowat 
Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia abstained. 

A close examination of the voting behavior of the members of the Arab 
League on the question of China in the U.N. General Assembly reveals an 
important characteristic of the pro-Red China bloc, as it reflects drastic 
internal political changes that have taken place in the U.A.R., Yemen, 
Syria, and Iraq, and the recent achievement of independence from Western 
colonial powers by Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. The Nationalist Chinese 
formal ties are, on the other hand, with the pro-Western and the more 
“moderate” members of the Arab League, namely, Iraq (before the July 14, 
1958 Revolution), Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and more recently 
with the super-affluent state of Kuwait. 

Peking’s Arab Policy 

The Communist Chinese thrust into the Arab Middle East has been, 
characteristically, on the political, economic, and cultural fronts. The 
Bandung Conference of April 1955 ushered in a new stage in Sino-Arab 
relations. Here the leaders of the Arab neutralist states met Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai, and looked at China as a developing country whose ex- 
ample might very well be emulated by others. The Chinese Foreign Minister 
left a favorable impression upon the twenty-nine Afro-Asian states that 
met at the Bandung Conference. While eliciting the good will of the Afro- 
Asian nations Chou En-lai remarked: 
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The majority of our Asian and African countries, including China, are 
still very backward economically owing to the long period of colonial 
domination. This is why we demand not only political independence but 
economic independence at well. Of course our demand for political in- 
dependence does not mean a policy of exclusion toward countries outside 
Asia and Africa.18 


In May 1956, Egypt was the first Arab state to extend diplomatic recog- 
nition to Communist China. During the Suez debacle the Peking Govern- 
ment offered its support to the Egyptian people, promising volunteers and 
generously granting $4,700,000 in aid. In 1958 the U.A.R. sent a military 
good will mission to Peking for a five-week visit. Also, in December 1958, 
Communist China and the U.A.R. signed a three-year trade and payments 
agreement, which called for the export of Chinese tea, silk, machinery, 
chemicals, building materials, cereals, and beef to the U.A.R. in exchange 
for Egyptian cotton, cotton yarn, staple fibers and minerals. 

By 1959, however, Sino-Egyptian relations were at a low ebb. President 
Nasser criticized China’s aggressive actions in Tibet and China’s sanction 
of a speech by Khalid Bakdash, an exiled Arab Communist, at the tenth 
anniversary of the Chinese Revolution in the presence of Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, and other Communist leaders. In this address, Bakdash de- 
nounced President Nasser for his pro-Western leanings. The U.A.R. con- 
sidered this as an intervention in its internal affairs and a direct violation 
of the “Bandung Spirit,” and its Foreign Ministry urged the Bandung 
Conference members to recall their representatives from Peking!* The Cairo 
newspaper Al Ahram was likewise critical of China’s action which it char- 
acterized as a Stalinist “policy of thugs” to increase international tension." 
U.A.R. protestation prompted Communist China to express “sincere re- 
grets” over the incident and explained that Bakdash had spoken at the 
invitation of the Communist party, not the Peking Government.!® 

Sino-U.A.R. relations were further marred by the overt Chinese support 
to the Iraqi Communist Party in adopting a campaign of violence in order 
to gain power. Militant Communist groups exerted strong pressure on the 
Kassim Government, demanding participation in the government and re- 
moval of the ban imposed on the party’s political activities. The Iraqi 
Communist Party was also instrumental in the Mosul and Kirkuk uprisings. 

It was only in 1963, when Mr. Ali Sabri, former Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council of Ministers of the U.A.R., visited Peking that Sino-U.A.R. 
relations improved. Perhaps one of the significant attempts of Communist 
China to break its relative isolation on the international scene was the visit 


13 New York Times, April 20, 1955, p. 8. 

14 Gamal Abdel Nasser, President Gamal Abdel-Nasser’s Speeches and Press-Inter- 
views (Cairo: Information Department, 1959), pp. 585-586. 

15 New York Times, Oct. 4, 1959, p. 12. 

16 New York Times, Oct. 26, 1959, p. 4. 
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of Premier Chou En-lai to the U.A.R. during his fifty-day tour of ten 
African countries and Albania in 1963. At a banquet given in honor of the 
Chinese Premier, President Nasser stated that the U.A.R. supported the 
admission of the “real” China to the U.N. and that his country would 
remain true to the principle of nonalignment as a vehicle to ease inter- 
national tension and threat of the cold war. 

In a joint communiqué issued on December 21, 1963, President Nasser 
reiterated his support to China’s efforts to secure possession of Taiwan, 
while Premier Chou expressed his support to the Arab Palestinians in their 
struggle for restoration of their legitimate rights in Israel. Both leaders 
agreed to preserve the “spirit of Bandung” and urged the Afro-Asian na- 
tions to cooperate economically and solve their dispute by peaceful means.1* 

Peking’s policy, which seemed to be aimed at driving Soviet influence 
out of the Arab Middle East, did not long remain unchallenged. Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev made a sixteen-day visit to the U.A.R. in May of 
1964, in part to counteract the rival Chinese campaign among the Arabs. 
During his visit, Premier Khrushchev expressed Soviet support to the Arab 
Palestinians and Arab unity. Also, the Soviet Union agreed to a $279 mil- 
lion loan to assist the U.A.R. in its second five-year plan which began in 
1965. The loan was for twelve years at 2.5% interest rate. The Chinese 
extended $80 million worth of industrial equipment to assist the U.A.R. 
in its second five-year plan. The loan was interest free and repayable over 
a ten-year period beginning 1972. Also, early in 1965, the two nations 
signed an agreement to exchange scientific and technological experts and 
establish a joint scientific council. 

Communist China’s campaign to woo the Arab world has also concen- 
trated on Algeria, Not only did Peking support the Provisional Govern- 
ment during its war of liberation, but it has been host to Algerian delega- 
tions on numerous occasions. For example, in 1959, a military delegation 
of the Algerian Provisional Government was warmly received by Mao Tse- 
tung. Also, in 1960, the Premier of the Algerian Provisional Government, 
Ferhat Abbas, paid a state visit to Peking. In the fall of 1964, the Algerian 
Minister of National Economy, Bachir Boumaza, visited Communist China 
and signed a technical cooperation agreement under which a Chinese mis- 
sion was to be sent to Algeria to study the implementation of an interest- 
free loan granted by the Peking Government. Also, a trade agreement was 
signed between the two countries which called for an annual exchange of 
goods and services valued at $10.2 million. On August 22, 1962, the Com- 
munist Chinese announced that they were sending as a gift to the Algerian 
people 9,000 tons of wheat, 3,000 tons of laminated steel, and 21 tons of 
medicine. In September 1963, Communist China and Algeria signed a cul- 
tural agreement for the exchange of books, films, radio programs, and 
artists. This cultural agreement was concluded after the Chinese opened 


17 Economist (London), Dec. 21, 1963. 
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the first major industrial exhibit in Algeria in 1963. On October 9, 1963, 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry announced that Peking has offered Algeria 
a long-term loan equivalent to $50 million. The loan involved the shipment 
of machinery and technical aid. Likewise, on February 11, 1965, the two 
countries signed an agreement under which Communist China was to 
supply equipment to the Algerian People’s Militia. And on February 13, 
1965, the 13,000-ton cargo ship Shuguang (the Light of Dawn) arrived 
in Algiers harbor as a gift to the Algerian people. Communist China’s aid 
program was presumably intended to counteract aid from the Soviet Union 
to Algeria, which included 280 tanks, nine MIG-21’s, a dozen IL-28 jet 
bombers and seven turboprop AN-12 transports.*§ 

Communist Chinese leaders made several visits to Algeria and other 
Arab countries. Marshal Chen Yi, Foreign Minister and Vice President, 
has visited Algeria twice, most recently for the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Revolution. Premier Chou En-lai visited Algeria in 
December 1964 and again in March 1965. During the 1964 visit Mr. Chou 
made a solemn declaration in which he gave a five-point statement of China’s 
policy toward African nations. These were: first, support to the African 
people in their struggle against neo-colonialism and for the safeguarding of 
their national independence; second, support for their policy of nonalign- 
ment and peace; third, support to the African people in their quest for 
unity and solidarity; fourth, support of the countries in their efforts to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means; and finally, support for their 
sovereignty.?9 

The underlying purpose of the 1965 visit was again to counter Soviet 
influence in this North African Arab state in general, and more specifically 
to solicit Algerian support for the exclusion of the Soviet Union from the 
now indefinitely postponed Second Afro-Asian Conference which was 
scheduled to be held in Algiers. China contended that the Soviet Union is a 
European power and therefore should be excluded from the councils of the 
Afro-Asian nations. 

Yemen has also played a central role in Peking’s Arab program. The 
Peking Government played host to Crown Prince Saif al-Islam Mohammed 
el-Badr in 1958, during which treaties of friendship and commerce, and an 
agreement on technical and cultural cooperation were concluded. During 
the Crown Prince’s visit, the new premises for the Institute of Islamic 
Theology were completed in Peking. These agreements have greatly ex- 
panded Chinese participation in the cultural and economic life of Yemen. 
The accord between Peking and Sana’s stipulated that China would grant 
Yemen a ten-year loan of $16,380,000 which Yemen will use to pay for 
the Chinese construction of a 300-mile motor road, a cigarette factory, a 
textile mill, an aluminum factory, and other plants. Also, the Peking Gov- 


18 New York Times, Feb. 14, 1965, p. 6. 
19 Midwest Mirror, Jan. 4, 1964, p. 16. 
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ernment promised to send technicians and skilled workers to help in this 
endeavor. Chinese participation in building the 300-mile road, which was 
completed in 1962, marked a milestone in Sino-Yemeni relations. 

Following the 1962 Revolution in Yemen, President Abdallah al-Sallal 
visited the Soviet Union in March 1964 and signed a friendship treaty and 
cultural, economic, and technical cooperation agreement. Under the eco- 
nomic and technical agreements the Soviet Union has provided aid in 
expanding agricultural production, cement and fish-canning plants, and 
roads. Long-term Soviet credits were granted and the repayment of previous 
credit was deferred. 

In June 1964 President Abdallah al-Sallal made a similar visit to Com- 
munist China and signed a treaty of friendship and two agreements—one 
on economic and technical cooperation, the other on cultural cooperation. 
The Peking Government extended a $500,000 interest-free loan to the 
Yemeni Revolutionary Government and sent groups of technicians and 
engineers to help in the construction of roads and various plants. 

In spite of the identity of Sino-Arab views on such questions as support 
for movements of national liberations, elimination of colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, and respect for the rights of the people to self-determination, 
the “radical” Arab states reaffirmed their policy of peaceful coexistence 
between states with different political and social systems. Arab leaders 
favor the creation of “good neighborly” relations between states free from 
spheres of influence and domination. Also, they are willing to cooperate 
with all states with a view to accelerating their economic development. 

Arab leaders, like Nasser and Houari Boumediene, have reiterated their 
determination to avoid being engulfed by the rivalry between Moscow and 
Peking as well as the cold war between Washington and Moscow. The 
Chinese have had little success in their efforts to solicit Arab support in 
their fight against Moscow “revisionists” or for the exclusion of the Soviet 
Union from Afro-Asian conferences. This became evident in the preliminary 
maneuvers to the Second Bandung Conference scheduled for Algiers. When 
the Afro-Asian foreign ministers met in Algiers in October 1965 to prepare 
for the conference, a number of developments on the international scene 
had diminished Peking’s enthusiasm for the proposed gathering. When 
Peking became aware that her leadership in the conference was slipping 
away, she decided to boycott it, stating that it would be difficult to attend 
a conference that would lead to division of the Afro-Asian world. Support 
to Peking’s position came from Tanzania, Mali, Zambia, Guinea, and 
Pakistan. 

Algerian Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Bouteflika, however, deplored 
Peking’s decision to boycott the conference and rejected the Chinese offer 
to attend the conference only if the Soviet Union was banned from partici- 
pation. With few regrets, therefore, the delegates from forty-five Afro-Asian 
states listened to Mr. Bouteflika read a resolution calling for the indefinite 
postponement of the conference. 
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Sentiment among the Arab delegates to the Second Bandung appeared 
to be in support of the Soviet Union inclusion in the conference, a situation 
that Peking had tried hard to avoid. The Arab states tend to view the 
Soviet Union as a progressive country and argue that China’s conflict with 
her neighbors should be solved by negotiations. The Arab position is based 
upon their determination to remain neutral in the Sino-Soviet conflict and 
to maintain good relations with India, China, and the Soviet Union. The 
Arab leaders viewed the indefinite postponement of the conference with a 
sigh of relief. The policy of the majority of the Arab states toward the 
conference and Soviet participation may well be expressed in Jefferson’s 
diplomatic dictum: “Peace, commerce, and friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none.” In the Arab states, therefore, Chinese 
propaganda campaigns aimed at the Soviet Union miscarried. Indeed, the 
Arab states have demonstrated a desire not to participate in collective 
measures against either East or West. Their aloofness in the present cold 
war (Moscow v. Peking, or Washington v. Moscow) has been a source of 
irritation to the big powers primarily because of their efforts to confine the 
struggle within the framework of the U.N. General Assembly in which the 
small powers are in a better position to exert a decisive influence. 

The present policy of the neutral bloc of the Arab states—and therein 
lies their seemingly disproportionate importance for the cold war between 
Moscow and Peking and East and West struggle—is to maintain the status 
quo between Moscow and Peking and the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Arab neutralists consider non-identification with either East or 
West, Peking or Moscow the safer path than a firm alignment. The reasons 
for their timidity can be easily understood. The newly emancipated people 
of the Middle East are fearful of a third war in view of the alarming pro- 
portions of the competition between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the conquest of outer space and the development of atomic bombs and 
long-range missiles. The uncertainty of future developments makes it ap- 
pear unwise to be identified too closely with Moscow, Peking, or the United 
States, Moreover, the Arab states which are situated close to the Sino- 
Soviet periphery live in constant fear of Communist retaliation for any 
policy which might offend the latter’s sensibilities. Their fear is aggravated 
by a lack of confidence in the presence of effective American aid in the 
moment of need caused by the well-known American reluctance to assist 
Arab critics of American policy. Consequently, the safest course seems to 
be one that endeavors to escape involvement in the event of war between 
the big powers. Moreover, many of the Asian and Arab states have come 
into existence only recently, and are extremely jealous of their newly won 
independence and sovereignty. After many centuries of subordination to 
foreign powers, they are highly suspicious of foreign influence of any kind. 
Moreover, they are convinced that only in peace will they be able to develop 
their resources and raise their standard of living. Hence their desire for 
peaceful cooperation with Moscow and Peking and with East and West 
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The first reaction .. . is one of cruel shock and profound regret. In re- 
cent events there had been nothing to prepare the public for yesterday’s 


tragic news. 
Editorial, Straits Times 
August 10, 1965. 

Certainly the separation of Singapore from Malaysia must rank 
as one of the best kept political secrets of modern times. The government 
backbenchers and some of the cabinet were informed only minutes before 
the rest of the world. When the parliamentary session opened in Kuala 
Lumpur, August 9, the Government introduced a constitutional amendment 
which would formalize the decision reached by the Prime Minister and a 
handful of selected cabinet members. The Singapore Cabinet had earlier and 
reluctantly signed the agreement. For two and one half hours the House 
of Representatives listened to the Prime Minister’s explanations and the 
stunned opposition’s questions and then passed the amendment 126-0, with 
one opposition member abstaining and the rest absent. In the six months 
since that day it has become apparent that few believe the separation is 
permanent. The rationale of merger has not disappeared, although there is 
considerable difference as to who is to blame and what conditions are re- 
quired to repair the damage. “This is not a Malay divorce,” one Malaysian 
politician explained, “but only a Roman Catholic separation.” 

But though the separation itself seemed drastic, there had been sufficient 
evidence that all was not well. The fatal dispute between the Central 
Government and Singapore, or more particularly between the Alliance 
Party and the People’s Action Party (PAP), involved some basic difference 
over how to get on with the job of building Malaysia. The dispute illus- 
trates an even more crucial problem—the lack of common orientation to 
political action. As a result, the disputants tended to formulate their differ- 
ences in Malay-versus-Chinese terms. This is encouraged by the difficulty 
of mobilizing sentiments other than those of primary reference groups such 
as family, religion, community in a population with only limited experience 
in political action. 

The tangled threads of economic, social, cultural and personal interests, 
ambitions and threats of Malaysian politics deserves far more extensive 
and specific analysis than this article attempts. Here we point out some of 
the differences between Singapore and Malaya which led to the split in 
order to indicate the difficulties of creating a common political culture for 
fourteen states (now thirteen) with nearly as many political styles. 
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The Malaysian Agreement settled only the broadest questions of federat- 
ing Malays, Indians and Chinese of old Malay with predominantly Chinese 
Singapore and the hodgepodge of Iban, Kedayan, Dusun, Chinese, Malay 
and other groups in Sabah and Sarawak. And the formal, legal language 
masked some basic disagreements as to what kind of polity would develop. 

One of the most immediate problems was the role state parties would 
play in the new Federation. The PAP of Singapore brought this question 
to the fore early in 1964 when it decided to contest seats held by the 
Malayan Chinese Association (which with the United Malay National Or- 
ganization and the Malayan Indian Congress constitute the Alliance) in 
the Federal elections in Malaya. Relations between Malaysian Prime Min- 
ister Tengku Abdul Rahman (Alliance) and Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew (PAP) had been excellent. Lee apparently felt he could gain 
a strong enough following among Malay’s urban Chinese to convince the 
Tengku that the PAP could better represent that community in the Ali- 
ance. Although the PAP was careful to concentrate its fire on Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA) leaders, hoping to erode the MCA position and 
at the same time cultivate good relations with the other two parties of the 
Alliance, the Tengku was unimpressed. The Alliance remained united and 
the PAP won a single seat and only 2% of the total vote.1 The Alliance 
fought the election as a response to Indonesian confrontation. They pointed 
to examples of infiltration of Indonesian saboteurs and asked that the 
country show by their loyalty to the Alliance government that they com- 
pletely rejected Sukarno’s claims. Alliance leaders regarded their victory 
as a popular mandate for their leadership of Malaysia and for their system 
of separate but allied communal parties as a solution to the problem of 
integration and fair treatment. But the Tengku and some members of the 
Alliance resented the encroachment of the aggressive Singapore politicians 
on what they considered to be their territory. 

Relations between the PAP and the United Malay National Organiza- 
tion (UMNO) steadily deteriorated. Arguments over which party could 
best serve the Malays of Singapore preceded the communal riots in Singa- 
pore in mid-1964. Bitter exchanges between Lee Kuan Yew and UMNO 
Secretary-General Syed Ja’afar Albar over the cause of the riots only in- 
tensified the difficulties of the Tengku and his cabinet in maintaining a 
balance between the suspicions of Malays and Chinese that their rights were 
threatened. 

The PAP controlled government of Singapore utilized its Ministry of 
Culture to publicize and distribute statements which appeared in the Jawi 


1 The Alliance won 89 out of 104 seats with 58.7% of the valid votes (UMNO won 
59 seats with 38.5% of the vote; MCA 27 seats with 18.5% of the vote; MIC 3 seats 
with 1.5% of the vote). Among the opposition the PMIP won 9 seats with 14.6% of 
the vote and the Socialist Front 2 seats with 16% of the vote. The PPP, confined essen- 
tially to the city of Ipoh, won 4 seats with 3.4% of the vote. The Alliance obviously has 
a far more efficient distribution of voters. 
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language publication Utusan Melayu but not in the English language press. 
Lee Kuan Yew and other members of the cabinet cited such statements as 
evidence that “UMNO ultras” were enflaming communal passions among 
rural Malays. Utusan Melayu, they said, was the tool of the UMNO. 
Throughout the dispute the PAP has used the anti-Lee Kuan Yew state- 
ments made in Utusan Melayu and by UMNO Youth organs as evidence 
that there were “ultra-nationalists” among the UMNO which the Tengku 
and his men had not denounced. 

The PAP developed a concept of a “Malaysian Malaysia” which they 
published at every opportunity saying it was the only Malaysia acceptable 
to non-Malays. They repeatedly emphasized that they accepted the special 
provisions for economic and social development of the Malays which had 
been written into the Constitution. They gave assurance that they were 
loyal to the constitutional monarchy and the Sultans and that they accepted 
and would promote the national language.? But, they warned, Malaysia 
must be non-communal and there must be political equality for all races. 

The Tengku seemed bewildered by the PAP’s aggressive propaganda, 
since the Alliance readily accepted the need for communal harmony and 
the participation of all races. Indeed they had organized a multi-racial 
government. Ja’afar Albar and the Youth Organization of UMNO suspected 
the worst and charged Lee with harboring ambitions for the Prime Minister- 
ship and using the communal issue to gain supporters. When Lee Kuan Yew 
toured Australia and New Zealand in March 1965 explaining Malaysian 
problems and his concept of a Malaysian Malaysia, Ja’afar Albar and others 
accused him of creating a bad image of Malaysian leaders and seeking 
foreign support for his ambitions. The Tengku and his ministers urged their 
followers to be calm, and in April the Tengku met personally with Lee Kuan 
Yew to discuss the problem. Lee left the meeting “happy” and apparently 
felt that some of the tensions had been eased.? But the Tengku thought 
otherwise. 

Two days later the Tengku gave his views in a speech to the convention 
of Alliance members from all over the Federation who met to draft a con- 
stitution for the new Malaysian Alliance Party. The Central Government 
had supported the PAP in Singapore’s 1963 elections, he said, because they 
believed a PAP victory would end the threat of communism there. Singa- 
pore could then become for Malaysia what New York City was to the 
United States. But Lee’s actions were unexpected. 


Little did we realize that what the leader of the PAP had in mind was a 
share in running Malaysia. This was considered as unacceptable since 
the Alliance is strong enough to run the country on its own. We had 
hoped that the PAP would give us the cooperation necessary to make 


2 Bahasa Melayu is to become the national language in 1967 and the Government is 
actively promoting its use and trying to convince citizens to learn it. 
3 Straits Times, April 16, 1965. 
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the whole of Malaysia a safe place for its people. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the indications are that Mr. Lee Kuan Yew took our refusal to let 
him have a share in the running of the Central Government as a chal- 

_lenge. It was not meant to be so. It must be clear to all that we must 
abide by the constitution of this country. Whatever party is returned to 
power by the will of the people, that party is considered as the one which 
enjoys the confidence of the people and as such it must accept the duties 
and responsibilities of running the government.* 


The Tengku added that the Federal Government could not be pushed 
around by a state Government. Singapore came into the Federation of her 
own accord and now must get along. He urged unity among Alliance mem- 
bers and said so long as they were united, Malaysia was safe. 

Both sides had misread the other. Lee clearly thought that merger al- 
lowed him the opportunity to expand his political influence and organiza- 
tion. The new Federation could not be simply an expanded version of the 
old Alliance Government of Malaya. It posed a whole host of new prob- 
lems and demanded a new, more dynamic political orientation—an orienta- 
tion more like that of the PAP. 

The Alliance leaders did not share this view. The Federation was simply 
a bigger version of the multi-racial society of old Malaya and the multi- 
communal Alliance had already proven its worth. The Tengku’s govern- 
ment held a clear majority in Malaya and thus the Federation. Now both 
sides moved to create Federation-wide organizations. 

The new Malaysian Alliance Party came into being on April 18th with 
the merger of the four separate Alliance parties of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sabah, and Sarawak. The constitution created a national council of 40 
members distributed on the basis of representation in the Federal Parlia- 
ment (Malaya, 27; Singapore, 4; Sarawak, 5; and Sabah, 4). A chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary-general and eight others elected from members of 
the National Council would constitute the Executive Council which would 
meet every three months, select candidates for parliamentary and state 
elections, maintain discipline among members, and handle party disputes.” 

At the end of April the PAP leaders met with leaders of other opposition 
parties and formed the Malaysia Solidarity Convention. Only parties 
which had accepted Malaysia were invited and the meeting voiced the 
group’s acceptance of special privileges for the Malay and their concern 
over the tendency toward communalism.® Although the PAP’s Secretary- 





4 Straits Times, April 18, 1965. 

5 bid. 

6 The Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP), a left leaning group which had only 
reluctantly come to support the Malaysian agreement, eventually withdrew from the 
MSC after an intraparty struggle which forced its moderate leadership to resign. In 
early July the new leaders said they would rejoin if the Barisan Socialis also came in. 
The situation was confused as a result of the Sarawak security forces action against two 
SUPP branches and some of its leaders on grounds that they were supporting the com- 
munist organization. In late July the moderate leaders were returned to power and it 
appeared that SUPP would join the MSC. 
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General, Dr. Toh Chin Chye, was selected as Chairman, it was clear that 
Lee Kuan was the driving force. The Convention accepted the “Malaysian 
Malaysia” concept. The Straits Times reported: 


[Lee] said certain people could not shake off their old political habits 
and propaganda tactics which were effective electorally in old Malaya 
but were no longer valid in the broader context of Malaysia. They still 
believed that a certain racial group could dominate the political scene 
and all other communities must be satisfied with their activities.’ 


A few days earlier the Tengku had commented on the attempt to unite 
the opposition saying “their main grouse” was Malay rights. 


But it must be remembered that all the business, the wealth, and the 
trade in this country are in the hands of non-Malays. Hardly 1% of the 
Malays are in business and hardly 15% of those in Universities abroad 
or at home are Malays. If these rights are taken away what hope is there 
for the Malay to survive in his own country? Those Malays in govern- 
ment service when compared with those employed in commercial houses 
make only a small percentage.® 


He added the ominous note that if Malays were not protected they would 
join the extremists. Malay loyalties were being sorely tested by Indonesian 
confrontation and this was not the time to raise any doubt of their future. 
Other Alliance leaders, for example, Inche Khir Johari, Minister of Edu- 
cation, had warned extremists and continued to do so.® The Central Gov- 
ernment was worried about the extent of pro-Indonesian feeling among 
Malays on the East Coast. On January 30th the Government had arrested 
three top opposition leaders who were charged with, and later admitted to 
being involved in, an Indonesian-sponsored plot to set up a government in 
exile. Indonesian guerrillas landing on Malaysian territory obviously ex- 
pected support from the local population and the government feared that 
in some cases this might be provided. 

The difficulties facing the Alliance and particularly its Malay leaders 
became clear at the time of the UMNO Assembly in mid-May. In his open- 
ing address the Tengku urged the Assembly to keep calm and play down 
“Lee’s childish statements of recent weeks.” The delegates responded by 
proposing a resolution urging the government to detain Lee Kuan Yew. The 
Home Minister, Dato Dr. Ismail bin Dato Haji Abdul Rahman, answered: 


T Straits Times, April 29, 1965. 

8 Straits Times, April 25, 1965. 

9 Straits Times, March 19, 1965. 

10 The three leaders were Dr. Burhannuddin al Helmi, President of the Pan-Malay 
Islamic Party; Inche Abdul Aziz bin Ishak, founder of the National Convention Party 
now affiliated with the Socialist Front; and Inche Ishak bin Haji Mohamed, former 
chairman of the Socialist Front and Labour Party. All had been outspoken opponents 
of Malaysia and had strong ties with Indonesia. 
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“This is not the way we do things in Malaysia, we must act constitution- 
ally,” and he urged the delegates to remain calm. A compromise resolution 
was then unanimously passed asking the government to take “strong ac- 
tion” against Lee for his remarks against Malays. One delegate explained 
that its aim was to urge the government to act “when the time comes.”!! 
The tone of the Assembly is indicated by the other resolutions introduced— 
calling for the abolition of English language primary schools from 1967; 
urging the government to declare that the Anglo-Malayan Defense Pact 
was only temporary; urging the government to initiate the formation of a 
Commonwealth of Muslim Nations. The next day the Minister of Home 
Affairs cautioned the assembled delegates against religious fanatics who 
used religion to instill fear among rural people and said the Central Gov- 
ernment would take action against such persons. The delegates on their 
part “chided” the Tengku for his softness against Lee Kuan Yew.!” This 
was clear warning that Tengku’s position was not inviolate. 

Lee, meanwhile, did little to help the Tengku keep his followers calm. 
At an airport reception on his return from abroad, Lee called for a Malay- 
sian Malaysia and added, what seemed to be a challenge to Central Gov- 
ernment. 


If we must have trouble, let us have it now instead of waiting for anoth- 
er five or ten years. If we find Malaysia cannot work now then we can 
make other arrangements.}4 


Although Lee later denied that Singapore would secede, his aggressive stance 
irritated Malays. 

In this atmosphere of mutual abuse, the Legislative Assembly session 
opened on May 27th. After the speech from the throne had been read and 
duly eulogized from the government benches, Lee rose to make a motion of 
censure against the Central Government for not including in the speech a 
reassurance to the nation that Malaysia would continue to progress in 
accord with the Constitution toward a Malaysian Malaysia. He cited the 
statement that the country was facing threats to security from outside, that 
is from Indonesia, and also threats from within. The King had not defined 
where the threats from within the country came, Lee said, but obviously it 
must be from some sector of the House of Representatives. The Singapore 
Prime Minister then implied that the Government meant the PAP and 
those who favored a Malaysian Malaysia. He cited statements by the 
Menteri Besar of Selangor, printed in Utusan Melayu on the day the King 
was speaking, describing Lee Kuan Yew “as an enemy of the people of 
Malaysia and was endangering the peace of the country.” On the same day 
another Malay paper had carried a report in which the Chief Minister of 


11 Straits Times, May 16, 1965. 
12 Straits Times, May 17, 1965. 
13 Straits Times, May 22, 1965. 
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Perak stated that “Lee Kuan Yew is not only our enemy but he is also the 
most dangerous threat to this country.”?* Lee also cited the Central Gov- 
ernment’s ban on all strikes, the indefinite postponement of local elections, 
and proposals to abolish appeals to the Privy Council on all but civil mat- 
ters as creating doubts among the opposition. 

The result of Lee’s action was a wild and uncontrolled spate of charges 
from both sides, during which Ja’afar Albar called Lee the man who started 
the Singapore riots and other backbenchers called him a communist. Oppo- 
sition leaders lined up with Lee in an attack on the Central Government. 
Lee asked for time to answer the charges made against him, but after ap- 
pearing to promise him time, the Speaker ruled that it was impossible. Lee 
then held a press conference during which he repeated his charges against 
UMNO ultras and reported a rally where Ja’afar Albar had shouted, 
“Crush Lee! Crush Lee! 25 

After the Assembly session the Tengku flew to London for the Common- 
wealth conference, during which he became ill and was confined to the 
hospital. He was, therefore, absent from the scene during a particularly 
chaotic period. After the separation he said that it was while laying in the 
hospital in June that he had made a list of all the pros and cons of Singa- 
pore’s separation and decided for separation. Nonetheless he wired the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Tun Abdul Razak, to make a further attempt to 
come to terms with Lee Kuan Yew. Although the UMNO Youth Organi- 
zation protested bitterly, Tun Razak met with Lee in July. The talks were 
apparently unsatisfactory to both sides and the Tengku promised to see 
Lee upon his return. According to the Tengku’s later explanation, the de- 
cision had then been made to go ahead with the separation and he notified 
Tun Razak to initiate the legal arrangements. 

Meanwhile a by-election in the heart of Singapore’s Chinatown became 
the focus of the dispute and led to some strange alignments. In mid-June 
Mr. Ong Eng Guan (United People’s Party) one of the earliest and most 
vocal critics of the PAP decision to lead Singapore into Malaysia, resigned 
his seat. He charged that the PAP had “suppressed all effective media 
whereby Opposition parties can convey their message to the people,” and 
that the Legislative Assembly served no useful purpose.’ 

The PAP selected Mr. Lee Khoon Choy, Chairman of the Malaysian 
Solidarity Convention and Lee Kuan Yew’s political secretary, as their 
candidate. He was opposed by the Barisan Socialis candidate, Mr. Ong 
Chan Sam, chosen as an obvious last minute substitute for the Barisan 
leader, Dr. Lee Siew Choh, who did not return from the abortive Algerian 
conference in time for registration. The Barisan, like Ong Eng Guan, were 


14 Straits Times, May 28, 1965 and the report of Lee’s speech and conference pub- 
lished by the Singapore Ministry of Culture under the title, The Battle for a Malaysian 
Malaysia. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Straits Times, June 17, 1965. 
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former members of the PAP who had broken with the party on the Malay- 
sian issue. Campaigning against the PAP version of merger, the Barisan 
had lost overwhelmingly in the referendum on that proposal and in the 
1963 general elections. They refused to accept defeat pointing out that 
the referendum did not allow for those opposed to Malaysia altogether to 
express themselves and that the PAP’s control prevented a free vote in the 
general election. 

There were hints that the Singapore Alliance would put up a candidate, 
but on June 20th they announced they would not contest since the result 
would not alter PAP control of Singapore and since the Singapore Govern- 
ment had delayed their request for registration until too late. The Alliance 
statement noted that by abstaining they would prevent the PAP from 
raising the partisan issue which would only encourage Soekarno.*” When 
the campaign opened, Ong Eng Guan threw his support to the Barisan 
candidate but even this was not sufficient to stop the PAP which captured 
60% of the valid votes. 

From the beginning the PAP fought the campaign against the Central 
Government using the Barisan as a tool to make its case. Significantly it 
was Lee Kuan Yew’s aggressive challenges to the Alliance and particularly 
to “UMNO’s ultras” which won him the loudest applause at rallies. Cam- 
paign posters and propaganda largely ignored the Barisan. Instead there 
was a careful presentation of the image of a Central Government unable 
to withstand the pressures of Malay extremists and trying to reduce Singa- 
pore to a colony. The Malay campaign against Lee Kuan Yew was evidence 
that only he and his government could protect Singapore. During the last 
days of the campaign, PAP leaders charged that the Central Government 
had made plans to detain Lee Kuan Yew. The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak, described the charge as “wild and mischievous.”** But 
the Central Government’s expulsion of British journalist, Alex Josey, who 
had written articles favorable to Lee and had served as Lee’s public rela- 
tions man on several foreign trips, as well as statements in Utusan Melayu 
were very effectively used by the PAP as evidence of their charge. 

The Barisan, on their part, sought to exploit the loss of trade and jobs 
Singapore had suffered as a result of confrontation, charging that Malaysia 
had brought unemployment, British troops, fighting with Indonesian neigh- 
bors and bad times for Singapore. Lee Kuan Yew had become a tool of 
British imperialism and supported Malaysia because it was in British inter- 
est to do so, If Malaysia were crushed and self-determination granted to 
Sabah and Sarawak, confrontation would stop and Singapore could live at 
peace with its neighbors. 

The PAP answered that Malaysia was the only solution. Singapore could 
not survive alone and anything other than a Malaysian Malaysia would put 


17 Straits Times, June 30, 1965. 
18 Straits Times, July 10, 1965. 
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the Chinese into the permanent opposition. In his speeches Lee continued 
to refer to the fact that no race had a majority in the Federation, so that 
if any one group tried to dominate, the others would unite against them. 
The Central Government, he implied, had not recognized this reality and 
still tried to govern Malaysia as they had governed old Malaya where 
Malays dominated the electorate. The real problem was the difference in 
development between the rural and urban areas and the poverty of the 
rural Malay. National language campaigns and the promotion of Malay 
constitutional rights would not solve this problem, he warned, and keeping 
quiet about the communal problem would not make it go away. 

During the campaign and since, Lee charged that the Alliance branch 
in Singapore had supported the anti-Malaysian, pro-Communist Barisan. 
The PAP, he said, was the only alternative to Communism in Singapore and 
it was strongly pro-Malaysia. After the election he pointed to the 40% who 
had voted for the Barisan’s “crush Malaysia” stand and indicated he 
thought Alliance leaders should ponder that fact.19 But the PAP leaders 
emphasized that the Hong Lim victory confirmed their belief that there was 
mass support for a “Malaysian Malaysia.” The Malaysian Solidarity Con- 
vention, led by the PAP was clearly preparing to launch a Federation-wide 
campaign on the issue. 

Throughout the dispute between the Central Government and Singapore 
the problem of defense against subversion and outright aggression from 
Indonesia had been a central concern of Federation leaders. The potentially 
disruptive situation in Sarawak has been handled efficiently and quietly. 
The Clandestine Communist Organization (CCO) operating there in co- 
operation with the Indonesian guerrilla forces is predominantly Chinese. 
The Government has published considerable evidence showing that ele- 
ments of the opposition Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP) are allied 
with the CCO. Several branches of the party have been proscribed. During 
July the Government launched a resettlement program among the Chinese 
living on the border of Sarawak’s First Division, a program that was in part 
aimed at security and in part a punitive measure against those who had 
cooperated with the terrorists. The resettlement, which followed the tactics 
used in the Malayan emergency of 1950, involved only Chinese and scrupu- 
lously ignored the indigenous people who were considered loyal. There was 
almost no criticism of the government’s action. The protestations of SUPP 
leaders was labeled “‘anti-national” and an attempt to exploit Chinese fears 
that special rights for indigenous and Malay people reduced Chinese to 
second-class citizenship. The PAP’s silence on this matter as well as on the 
entire defense effort is evidence of a common understanding on security 
affairs. 

Differences in political style, and assessment of political performance 
between Singapore and Federation leaders, are at the root of the present 


19 Straits Times, July 13, 1965. 
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trouble. This is nothing less than saying that a Malaysian political culture 
had not emerged in the brief period of Federation. Similar differences in 
style and understanding of political realities exist between Federation and 
Borneo leaders. In the context of their own political experience in their own 
states, Malaysian politicians developed far different perceptions of reality, 
criteria for evaluating political acts, and mutually unintelligible symbols 
and cues in their language. They adhere to different value systems and 
methods, and as a result often misjudge their opponent’s objectives and 
determination. 

The slow, bureaucratic tendencies of the Alliance government and its 
emphasis on the prosperity brought by rubber and tin exports, only an- 
tagonized Singapore leaders who see their only hope in creating an indus- 
trialized, urban center and port for an expanded and diversified market 
in Malaya and the Borneo territories. The Central Government has been 
notably reticent about its economic achievements and plans at a time when 
Singapore, as well as Penang, is seeking a new economic base to compensate 
for their loss of entreport status.2° The PAP leaders have expended con- 
siderable effort to publicize their extraordinary achievements in building 
public housing and schools. Lee continued to argue that the imbalance be- 
tween rural and urban development must be corrected. 


Last year some 10,000 people from Malaya came to Singapore to seek 
work, including 3,000 rural Malays . .. the Central Government allo- 
cated only $18 million on agriculture out of a budget of $1300 million 
. .. but $100 million to rubber research and replanting which benefits 
only large estates.1 


Implicit in the PAP’s arguments is the idea that Singapore should be the 
industrial center and that the Alliance Government should not try to com- 
pete for industrial investment. Lee and his companions clearly believe that 
only the energy and direction of an active government committed to 
socialist principles can bring about economic development. Lee made this 
clear in his speech opening the Singapore Housing and Development Board’s 
exhibition to mark the completion of the first five-year building program. 
He said that Singapore was “on the way to qualify as one of the few civili- 
zations in Asia where public dwellings in five to ten years time could equal 
public monuments.” In a small way, he added, Singapore hoped “to show 
the light” in Malaysia.” 

All these seem obvious, rational and sound from the Singapore point of 
view. But from Kuala Lumpur it is obvious that the PAP’s aggressive and 
efficient governing apparatus, which is so admirable in Singapore’s rela- 


20 See Harvey Stockwin, “Economic Fog” in Far Eastern Economic Review, XLIV 
(July 8, 1965), p. 47. 
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tively small, urbanized, Chinese context, is hardly transferable to Malaya. 

In contrast to Singapore, the Alliance Government faces a mixed popu- 
lation, divided by geography, language, urbanization, rural poverty, and 
the lack of an effective communication system. A free enterprise economy 
concentrated on rubber and tin for export has brought Malaya the highest 
per capita income in Southeast Asia. There is obvious reluctance to weaken 
the base of foreign exchange earnings. In addition to fear and envy of the 
entrepreneurial skills of the Chinese raised in Kuala Lumpur by the PAP’s 
hardheaded and successful approach to economic questions, there are limits 
on the Alliance leaders imposed by the disparate aims of their followers. 
The Central Government prefers a quieter, slower means of getting things 
done which will allow them to keep traditional Malay leaders, radical 
Malay youth, conservative Chinese businessmen, and small rubber and tin 
entrepreneurs in the same camp. 

Under the circumstances the Central Government suspected that Singa- 
pore would grow at the expense of the Federation. The Minister of Finance, 
Tan Siew Sin, indicated some of the Alliance thinking in a speech to the 
Economic Society of the University of Singapore.** He raised the question 
of the financial arrangements made at the time of the Federation, whereby 
Singapore retained 60% of Federal revenues while the status of Malaya 
turned over 100% and Sabah and Sarawak retained only a small proportion 
of such revenue. This situation was becoming untenable as the cost of de- 
fense widened the gap between revenue and expenditure in the Central 
Government. Under the circumstances, Tan warned, “the Central Govern- 
ment might be tempted to divert as many plants and factories as possible 
outside Singapore.” He made clear that he did not advocate such a course 
but increasing pressures might make it seem logical. “Singapore can’t grow 
richer and richer at the expense of the rest of Malaysia.” Because the 
Singapore government had autonomy in education and labor as well as 
sufficient funds, it could become a welfare state while the rest of the Federa- 
tion bore the brunt of defense and development in Sabah and Sarawak. 
Tan cited instances of the lack of the proper spirit on the part of the Singa- 
pore government and said negotiations were in progress on the issue. This 
opened a series of comments from Goh Keng Swee, Singapore’s Finance 
Minister, on the meaning of the agreement and instances of Central Govern- 
ment’s lack of the proper spirit.2* Goh made clear that the Singapore gov- 
ernment found no grounds for an increase in their contribution and in fact 
had made a substantial overpayment of about 10% of the agreed 40%. 
The Singapore Deputy Prime Minister stated that Singapore was bearing 
the brunt of confrontation, had suffered a 15% loss in total trade and 
unemployment as a result.” This is the kind of dispute one could expect 
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between a newly created federal government and its constituent units, but 
in Malaysia’s multi-racial society it involved suspicions of racial exploitation. 

The spirits evoked by Lee Kuan Yew have not been exorcised by separa- 
tion. The Malaysian Malaysia campaign has had a lasting effect. The ap- 
peal of the concept abroad must have been high on the Tengku’s list of 
reasons for separation. In London he had found newsmen, diplomats, and 
even Malaysian students did not understand the Government’s position and 
from his hospital bed he told his government to increase and improve its 
publicity campaign to counteract PAP propaganda. In his statement to 
Parliament he reported that students were fed all sorts of propaganda 
against the Central Government. The Malaysian Malaysia concept suggests 
that the advantages now go to one race to the disadvantage of others, he 
said. 


Foreign correspondents who approached me on this subject .. . were un- 
der the impression that Malay dominated Central Government had not 
been fair to others, that there was discrimination against the Chinese 
in all fields and in all matters. One even went so far as to suggest that 
the closing of the Bank of China was a move against the Chinese. They 
even suggested that the quarrel with the PAP is due to the fact that we 
are afraid of the far more advanced and enlightened socialist government 
of Singapore.26 


Recent maneuverings and realignments in the political parties indicate 
that the dispute touched off considerable pressure from non-Malay and 
Malay groups. Although the Tengku expected that the Malaysian Malaysia 
theme would depart with Lee, he was disappointed to find that a small 
minority of “mainly professional malcontents” go on “haranguing on one 
race dominant over others,” and added one of those disconcerting glimpses 
into his thinking, “if that were so Malays would have made peace with 
Indonesia.,’’27 

The opposition parties are still searching for a unity through an MSC 
committed to the creation of a “Malaysian Malaysia.” The PAP branch is 
seeking registration as the Democratic Action Party, separate from, but 
modeled after its Singapore counterpart. Led by C. V. Devan Nair, a trade 
unionist who won the single PAP seat in 1964, the new party ran one of 
its leaders as an independent in a Negri Sembilan state constituency by- 
election in December and won. Despite the fact that Alliance big guns 
campaigned, the DAP man piled up more votes than his Alliance and 
Socialist Front opponents combined. The Alliance announced they were 
studying the results to see why they lost so badly and the DAP said they 
were bringing a new kind of politics to Malaysia. 


26 Straits Times, Aug. 10, 1965. 
27 Straits Times, Sept. 1, 1965. 
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The Alliance has been plagued by its own kind of intramurals. Syed 
Ja’afar Albar resigned as Secretary-General of UMNO after the separation 
because he disagreed with government policy. But pressures from the more 
communally orientated Malays has not noticeably decreased. During Sep- 
tember and October some UMNO branches disagreed openly with the 
Government’s neutrality on the India-Pakistan border dispute. Resolutions 
and public statements supporting Pakistan and asking for the recall of the 
Malaysian representative to the UN contributed to the deterioration of 
relations with Pakistan. During October the new Secretary General of 
UMNO, Inche Khir Johari, lectured the party branches on their role and 
ruled that in the future all statements must be vested through his office.?® 

The Malayan Chinese Association also has its problems. During the last 
six months Chinese associations and the MCA Youths arm have demanded 
that Chinese be made an official language along with English and Malay. 
The UMNO Youth Central Working Committee responded by announcing 
they would seek a review of the constitutional provisions on granting citi- 
zenship to non Malays if the demands continued.®® Alliance leaders have 
tried to take the heat out of the growing dispute by making clear that the 
Government would protect the other languages and would not arbitrarily 
enforce the full use of the national language in 1967. 

The Straits Times reported that the MCA in particular feared that the 
MSC campaign would undercut grass roots support for the MCA. In re- 
sponse to these pressures the Alliance set up an Action Committee to serve 
as a trouble shooting body to patch up differences between member parties, 
particularly on language and educational matters. The committee would 
take up education and the role of the Chinese language, the Malaysian 
Malaysia concept, and the relationship of the three constituent parties of 
the Alliance.*1 

Politicians in Malaysia beset with all the imbalances and demands usual 
in the modernizing process, have yet another ball to juggle, that of com- 
munal doubts and fears. Conflicts of interest which could be handled 
through institutions take on racial and religious overtones which are im- 
pervious to legal rules and electoral majorities. The personality and prestige 
of Tengku Abdul Rahman, rather than his institutional role, is the mecha- 
nism whereby arbitration and accommodation have been possible. But 
the conflicts of interest in Malaysia are deeper, more open, more varied, 
than those which the Tengku and his colleagues have been accustomed to. 
Lee Kuan Yew’s campaign for a bigger role in Malaysia generated impos- 
sible pressures on the Central Government posing a challenge to the posi- 
tion of the Tengku himself. Whatever Lee’ intentions, it is clear that the 
Alliance and the Tengku believed this to be the case. Explaining the deci- 
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sion to separate, the Tengku said there were only two alternatives open to 
him. Either he could “take repressive action against the Singapore Govern- 
ment for the behavior of some of its leaders”. or “sever all connections with 
a State Government that had ceased to give even a measure of loyalty to 
the Central Government.®” To the outsider this seems a very narrow defi- 
nition of the situation, but it clearly reflected the Tengku’s belief that the 
Alliance system of governance was the only one valid for Malaysia and 
the pressures he felt from some of his own supporters which threatened 
that system. In a letter to Dr. Toh Chin Chye, Singapore’s Deputy Prime 
Minister who had refused to accept the separation decision, the Tengku 
wrote: “If I were strong enough to be able to exercise complete control of 
the situation I might perhaps have delayed action, but I am not, and so 
while I am able to counsel tolerance and patience I think the amiable settle- 
ment of our differences in this way is the only possible way out.’°? The 
implication of this frank communication is that pressures from within the 
Alliance were so strong that he would not be able to resist repressive action 
which he found abhorrent and that the weakening of his position was a far 
more grave threat to the national interest than the results of separating 
would be. 

It is evident that these pressures have not relaxed with separation. In 
early October the Tengku told the UMNO newspaper that extremists were 
trying to grab leadership by exploiting the language issue to gain popularity 
with Malays. “I have heard this with my own ears,” he said.3* Before the 
House of Representatives in November he withdrew these remarks saying 
“maybe I was emotional.” But the damage to his position was not so 
easily remedied. 

Government measures designed to deal with security threats such as the 
Societies Registration Act and the Control of Publications and Safeguarding 
of Information regulations, give the Government immense and arbitrary 
power. The recently created Royal Commission of Inquiry set up to investi- 
gate, among other things, whether elected local authorities are necessary 
has intensified the fears of non-Malay parties which have their greatest, 
and in some cases, only, strength at the local level. Under the circumstances 
communal solidarity increases and differences of style, means, language are 
interpreted as further evidence of the search for communal advantage. 
Politics in Malaysia is interpreted from almost every point of view as a 
zero-sum game where one party’s gain is necessarily the other’s loss. 


32 Straits Times, Aug. 10, 1965. 

33 Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 19, 1965, p. 351. The publication of this 
correspondence on the initiative of the Singapore Government is a good example of the 
difference in style. Alliance Leaders are startled by PAP’s airing of highly sensitive 
issues in public forums. 

34 Straits Times, Oct. 2, 1965. 

85 Straits Times, Nov. 18, 1965. 
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THE JAPAN-KOREA NORMALIZATION PROCESS 
AND KOREAN ANTI-AMERICANISM 


J. MARK MOBIUS 





After a series of political struggles in Japan and Korea which 
led to violent student demonstrations in both countries, South Korean 
Foreign Minister, Dong Won Lee, and Japanese Foreign Minister, Etsusa- 
buro Shiina met in Seoul on December 18 of last year and exchanged 
documents marking the successful ratification of the Japan-South Korea 
Treaty and Agreements. American interest in and support of the normali- 
zation of relations between the two countries did not strengthen positive 
popular feeling towards the United States in Korea. Observers of the Seoul 
1965 student demonstrations in opposition to the normalization of relations 
with Japan made note of a persistent anti-American tone. Probably the 
clearest indication of such undercurrents came in June of 1965, when, in a 
demonstration by about 3,000 students of Korea University protesting the 
signing of rapprochement treaties between Korea and Japan, a slogan 
appeared reading, “Yankee, Keep Silent!” 

Although this was one of the most overt expressions of anti-Americanism 
existing in student demonstrations in Korea, certainly criticisms of the 
United States, possibly staging the groundwork for student expression, 
can be found in the Korean press of recent years. In January of 1965, for 
example, an article appearing in the Hanguk Ilbo noted that the New 
Year was that of the Serpent, marking the sixty year cycle of the lunar 
calendar and the anniversary of the year that Japan imposed a protectorate 
treaty on Korea “with the connivance of the U.S. and Britain.”* The 
article then said: 


Now, the Koreans are worried that history may repeat itself once again. 
Don’t we Koreans see the U. S. again trying to turn Korea over to Ja- 
pan? Will the Koreans trust the U. S. any longer? ... We can say one 
thing: “Never call in a robber to drive out a burglar.’ 


At almost the same time Yun Po Sun, the aggressive leader of the oppo- 
sition Civil Rule Party, whom Park Chung Hee had replaced as President 
of Korea, included a number of anti-American comments in his campaigns 
opposing normalization of relations with Japan. Severely criticising the 
U.S. policy towards Korea, he said that the U.S. was mediating between 


* Emphasis supplied by author. 
1 Hanguk Ilbo, Jan. 5, 1965. 
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Korea and Japan in an attempt to shift its responsibility for Korea on 
Japan? 
The Similarity of Japan and the United States 

Although there is good reason to believe that, as a result of the United 
States’ sacrifices in the Korean War, Koreans generally feel quite differently 
towards the United States than towards Japan, it is important to note that 
in the eyes of some influential Koreans the United States and Japan have 
qualities which make them quite similar to each other but different from 
Korea. First, both United States and Japan civilizations have affected many 
aspects of Korean life and culture and therefore have acted as elements 
weakening the traditions of Korea. Both the English and Japanese lan- 
guages are widely understood and studied in Korea. Japanese and American 
magazines and books find their way into Korean homes in a much greater 
volume than publications of other countries. The modern cultures of both 
Japan and America have thus been accepted by Koreans in varying degrees. 
But Korea, as an emerging nation with a growing nationalism (and per- 
haps a growing xenophobia) in some instances could be expected to react 
negatively to foreign influences. In such cases, where nationalistic senti- 
ments are in high key, both Japanese and American elements would be 
equally subject to attack, not because they are either Japanese or Ameri- 
can but because they are essentially foreign and not Korean. 

A second characteristic bringing the United States and Japan together 
in the eyes of Koreans is the perception of both foreign nations as rich and 
powerful. Koreans are now aware of the fact that Japan has achieved great 
economic expansion and success, making it again a leader in Asia. America’s 
wealth is unquestioned. On the other hand, Koreans see their own nation as 
poor and not on a par economically with either Japan or the United States. 
A Korean just has to walk through the market-places and shops of Seoul 
to witness the wealth of Japan and the United States. Filling the shelves 
and store windows are the gleaming electric fans, radios, cameras, irons, 
cosmetics, and other luxuries from either Japan or the United States. One 
expression of Korea’s realization of this difference can be seen in a cartoon 
which appeared in the Minguk Ilbo in December 1961. The artist depicted 
a fat American woman and her Kimono-clad Japanese counterpart, both 
representing foreign goods, walking past a thin frail waif, representing 
domestic Korean products. The caption read: “Will our girls ever grow as 
pretty as these?’”* 

Related to this visibility of Japanese and American wealth is the belief 
held by some Koreans that both Japan and the United States are nations 
who must expand their foreign markets to foster their successful economies. 
Korea, as the many PX and smuggled goods in the stores of Korea indicate, 
is a market for the goods of both powerful nations. To the extent that both 


2 Kyonghyang Shinmun, Jan. 4, 1965. 
3 Minguk Ilbo, July 24, 1961. 
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Japan and the United States are seen as having the same economic goals, 
Koreans may be expected to interpret both countries behavior as having 
similar motivations. 

Finally, both the United States and Japan represent countries with 
which Koreans feel they must negotiate in order to obtain a legal status 
of equality. After the problem of Japan normalization, the next most im- 
portant foreign policy problem confronting Korea concerns the Status of 
Forces Agreement governing the some 50,000 American soldiers in South 
Korea. In both matters the Koreans have attempted to obtain legal respect; 
from Japan, recognition of the equality of Korea and compensation for 
past wrongs; from the United States, acceptance of the sovereignty of the 
Korean nation and the viability of its laws. A number of influential Koreans 
have called both policy areas Korea’s “two outstanding problems” in the 
diplomatic field. The United States and Japan have both been urged to 
show their “sincerity” in regard to the pending problems.* 

View of the U.S. Far East Policy: Korea is Dispensable 

Despite their readiness to recognize the great benefits they have achieved 
from U.S. military support and economic aid, Koreans are quick to delineate 
those aspects of American foreign policy which they feel have been un- 
favorable to Korea. The mainstream of this criticism consists of the 
hypothesis that the U.S. has tended to ignore the interests of the Korean 
people and has viewed Korea as “dispensable” in the context of a world- 
wide foreign policy. Pointing to the historical record, some Koreans say 
that when Japan asked the United States to recognize her “special interest” 
in Korea shortly after the Russo-Japanese War, President Theodore Roose- 
velt agreed, thus paving the way for Japan to impose a protectorate over 
Korea in 1905. They also point to Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s decla- 
ration, made in 1950 following the withdrawal of the United States forces 
from Korea, that Korea and Formosa were outside the United States’ 
defense perimeter. This declaration, the Korean critics say, resulted in the 
Communist aggression from the North and the Korean War suffering. 
These historical interpretations have led some Koreans to feel that United 
States foreign policy has either been naive or self-centered and disrespect- 
ful of Korean rights. 

One of the most lucid expressions of this “dispensable Korea” hypothesis 
was made by Sin Yong Chol, an editorial writer of the Hanguk Ilbo, when 
he said: 


The U. S. has always been interested in the China Mainland and Japan. 
Korea’s only significance to the U. S. is as a rescue station for disaster- 
stricken ships running between the two countries. Therefore, it is un- 
avoidable that the U. S. view of Korea changes according to the emer- 
gence of Japan and its relation with Red China.5 


4 Hanguk Ilbo, Aug. 12, 1962 (AM edition). 
5 Hanguk Ibo, Sept. 15, 1964. 
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“Pressure” from America 

With Korea’s great dependence on the United States for both economic 
and military aid, it is not difficult for Korean critics to find a “hidden 
American hand” in their own government’s policy decisions. On a number 
of occasions, public statements have been made to the effect that the 
United States was exerting “pressure” on Korea to normalize relations 
with Japan even though the conditions might be unfavorable to Korea. 
U.S. involvement in the Japan-Korea normalization process, as reported in 
the Korean press, has made it clear that the United States is interested 
in the earliest possible normalization date. Statements, reported in the 
Korean newspapers, made by American ambassadors to Korea and by 
visiting American officials have repeatedly emphasized the importance of 
normalization. When Ambassador McConaughy left Korea in April of 
1961, he expressed the hope that relations between Japan and Korea would 
be normalized at “an early date.” At that same time when Ambassador 
to Japan, Edwin Reischauer, took his post in Tokyo he voiced “deep con- 
cern” for early normalization.” When Ambassador to Korea, Samuel D. 
Berger, took his post, he repeatedly emphasized the importance of normali- 
zation. Again, when Ambassador Winthrop G. Brown replaced Berger he 
said: “My task is going to be to try to cement friendly relations between 
the two countries further. . .”8 

Despite official American statements that it did not intend to mediate 
between Korea and Japan on the relations between the two nations, many 
actions taken by U.S. officials have been seen by critical Koreans as “pres- 
sure.” In 1960, for example, the Hanguk Ilbo said: “The United States has 
been putting pressure for normalization of relations between Korea and 
Japan, and such pressure is still continuing. . .”” 

Following a trip to Japan by U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk in early 
1964, it was reported by the Korean press that the U.S. Embassy was 
“persuading the opposition leaders about the wisdom of an early rapproche- 
ment.” The article went on to say: “In spite of a hot accusation of ‘ab- 
normal’ diplomatic handlings, the Democratic-Republican Government 
seems to have been encouraged by the U.S. intervention.”!° 

Another article citing the “pressure” exerted by the United States ap- 
peared in the Taechan Ilbo in May of 1964. Referring to the possibility that 
the United States would try to “apply pressure” on Korea in order to 
“pursue her basic policy,” the article cited two cases of American influence: 
American Ambassador Samuel D. Berger’s visit to the opposition party 
leader, Yun Po Sun, to stress the need of an early rapprochement between 
Korea and Japan; and the rise of the won-dollar exchange rate which, the 


8 Tonga Ilbo, April 11, 1961. 

T Hanguk Ilbo, April 28, 1961 (AM edition). 
8 Hanguk Ilbo, June 8, 1964. 

9 Hanguk Ilbo, Oct. 23, 1960 (AM edition). 
10 Maeil Shinmun, Feb. 7, 1964. 
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article said, might be “a measure designed to apply pressure on the Korean 
economy to compel the Korean Government and the Korean people to 
hasten rapprochement with Japan.” Finally, the author asserted that if the 
U.S. had indeed begun to apply pressure on Korea it was “unfortunate for 
the traditional friendship between Korea and the United States.” ™ 

The View That the United States Tends to Favor the Japanese Side 

Accompanying the expressions of “pressure” from the United States 
within certain elements of the Korean elite is the increasing articulation of 
the view that the United States favors the Japanese side in the negotiations 
between Korea and Japan. The rationalization for this point of view is that 
the United States, recognizing Japan as the leader in Asia, has consented 
to allow Japan to achieve its pre-war prominence so that it can act as a 
“buffer” between Red China and the United States, Variations on this 
theme are found in an article regarding the preliminary initialing of agree- 
ments between Japan and Korea which appeared in the April 1965 issue of 
the Maeil Shinmun. The article asserted that during the Korean War the 
United States “did not hesitate” to give every facility to Japan to lay down 
foundations for reconstruction of its war industry in compensation for 
becoming a United States strategic base. “Thanks to such positive assist- 
ance of the U.S.,” the article said, “Japan came to assume a haughty 
posture in dealing with Korea.” 

Sensitivity of Koreans to the possibility that the United States was in 
alliance with Japan and favoring the Japanese side was evidenced in 1961 
when, on his return from a trip to Japan, U.S. Ambassador Samuel D. 
Berger said: “I exchanged views with Japanese officials on the matter that 
the normalization of the ROK-Japan relations and the strengthening of the 
Korean economy are our common goals. . .” Interpreting the statement to 
mean that the strengthening of the Korean economy was the common goal 
of the United States and Japan, Korean critics said: “. . . the U.S. was 
the mediator of goodwill in the ROK-Japan negotiations in the past but the 
statement of Ambassador Berger makes us feel that the U.S. has become 
closer to Japan’s prejudiced way of thinking.” Intimating that the United 
States and Japan had discussed the possibility of having Japan take major 
responsibility for U.S.-funded aid programs in Asia, the critics said: “Simi- 
lar talks took place for a while not in the Democratic Camp but in the 
Communist Camp, and they proposed to communize Europe by the Soviet 
Union and Asia by Red China.” The American Embassy attempted to 
smooth ruffled feelings by immediately releasing a statement explaining 
that Ambassador Berger meant that the economic development of Korea 
was the joint goal of the United States and Korea, not the United States 
and Japan. 


11 Taehan Ilbo, May 8, 1964. 
12 Maeil Shinmun, April 4, 1965. 
13 Hanguk Ilbo, Sept. 7, 1961 (PM edition). 
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But regardless of the success of this clarification, there were a number 
of other statements by American officials which Koreans were able to view 
as confirmation of their suspicions, When Senator Dodd, on a visit to Korea, 
made a statement expressing regret that the Department of State did not 
publicly bring its “moral authority” to bear on the issue of normalization 
between Japan and Korea and accusing the Korean students of being the 
most violently opposed to reconciliation, the Tonga Ilbo termed his re- 
marks “arrogant” and “insulting” and compared his statement to those of 
Japanese leaders who had asserted that Korea had benefited from Japan’s 
rule. Condemning Dodd’s words as the kind of expression that “foreign 
politicians” make because of their “superiority complex,” the authors 
asserted: 


We cannot pretend indifference to his statement which seriously degrad- 
ed our national prestige with regard to our relations with Japan. He uni- 
laterally sides with Japan. .. . We cannot keep our mouth shut upon 
hearing Dodd’s statement which was apparently aimed at putting unilat- 
eral pressure on us.14 


Expressing the same point in another article a few days following, the 
newspaper said that it harbored “no little suspicion” about the U.S. attitude 
and said that it was well known that the United States had been “in favor 
of Japan at the expense of Korea,” whenever such a predilection was deemed 
necessary in the interest of the Far East policy of the United States govern- 
ment. “We make it clear before the U.S. government authorities that we are 
from the beginning opposed to any negotiation that will bring about favor- 
able results to Japan, sacrificing Korea,” the article concluded. 

Probably the most serious incident causing Koreans to interpret Ameri- 
can policy as favoring Japan came in July 1965, in the midst of the unrest 
following the preliminary initialing of the Japan-Korea normalization pact. 
When it was reported that the United States planned to buy military 
supplies from Japan for use in South Vietnam, members of the National 
Assembly from both the administration and opposition parties bitterly 
criticized the United States for trying to shift part of its Korean economic 
aid to Japan and for “underrating” Korea’s sincerity for having sent troops 
to South Vietnam.!® Members of the National Assembly Defense Commit- 
tee were described as “furiously” asking whether the United States would 
adopt policies favorable and friendly to Korea only after anti-American 
movements took place in Korea as in Japan. Representative Cha Chi Chol 
of the ruling Democratic Republican party charged that it was “unreason- 
able” for the United States to take a co-operative attitude towards Japan.” 


14 Tonga Ilbo, Sept. 23, 1964. 
15 Tonga Ilbo, Sept. 30, 1964. 
16 Korean Republic, July 1, 1965. 
17 Korea Times, July 2, 1965. 
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‘The U.S. plan to order war materials from Japan at a time when the ROK- 
Japan rapprochement negotiations were in progress and when the dispatch 
of additional ROK troops to South Vietnam were being discussed, was 
seen by critics as “a sort of breach of trust.” They said: 


Now again, while Korean soldiers are to share their blood in defending 
South Vietnam, Japan is enjoy windfall gains. We wonder how the 
Americans view this ironical and irrational situation.18 


Lack of Feeling and Understanding 

Probably one of the most complex and recurrent themes of criticism of 
the United States, not only in regard to the ROK-Japan normalization 
problem but in other areas where American actions impinge on Korean 
policies, is the assertion that Americans have a lack of understanding of 
the feelings and aspirations of the Korean people. Combined with this is 
the assertion that United States policy-makers do not understand “Asian 
feelings.” Critics have made the charge that the United States foreign 
policy is “American-centered” and does not “conform to the national feel- 
ings of the Free Asian people.”1? One critic delving into America’s role in 
the ROK-Japan normalization noted: 


There is a saying that the U. S. fully understands Japan but is utterly 
ignorant of Asian feelings. This is another way of saying that the U. S. 
totally lacks an understanding of Japan in regard to the latter’s relation- 
ship with the rest of Asia.2° 


The charges are three-fold: that the United States does not understand 
Korea; that it does not understand the true intentions of Japan, and that 
it does not understand Asian peoples in general. Korean newspaper head- 
lines like: “Does U.S. Know Japan?! and “U.S. State Department Un- 
mindful of Anti-Normalization Demonstrations in Korea”??? are indicative 
of this view. An article appearing in the Kyonghyang Shinmun in June 
1965 asserted that the United States Department of State was apparently 
“disregardful” of student demonstrations in Korea in opposition to the 
formal signing of the Korea-Japan normalization pacts. The article quoted 
a State Department spokesman as saying that “Frankly speaking, I did not 
even know such demonstrations were being carried on in Korea.”?8 
A Matter for the Elite 

We have examined a number of negative attitudes towards the United 
States growing out of the American role in Japan-Korea normalization, as 


18 Korean Republic, July 3, 1965. 
19 Maeil Shinmun, April 4, 1965. 
20 Ibid. 
21 Maeil Shinmun, April 6, 1965. 
` 22 Kyonghyang Shinmun, June 22, 1965. 
23 Ibid. 
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expressed both by private comments and newspaper articles, It is impor- 
tant to note that these expressions are limited to a small but important ° 
elite segment of the Korean population, the men inhabiting key posts in 
the fields of mass communications, religion, education, business, and poli- 
tics. National surveys on the subject of Japan-Korea normalization seem 
to indicate that over 25% of the Korean, population do not know about, 
or have a “don’t care” attitude towards, the Japan normalization process.” 
Of those remaining, a comparatively small portion would now interpret 
America’s role as deleterious. However, as in many other complex policy -_ 
issue conflicts, general public opinion often follows, rather than leads, the 
expressions of the elite leaders as communicated through the mass media. 
To the extent that critical expressions have become more and more preve- 
lant in the Korean mass media, it is important not to underestimate the 
significance of anti-Americanism growing out of America’s role in bringing 
Japan and Korea closer together. 


24 For a detailed discussion of the status of Korean public opinion see: Mobius, J. 
Mark. “The Korean Press and Public Opinion about Japan,” Journalism Quarterly, 
42:4 (Autumn 1965). 
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POLITICAL ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES OF YOUNG 
URBAN INTELLECTUALS IN SOUTH VIET-NAM 


DAVID MARR 





South Viet-Nam’s urban youth—particularly the university 
and high school students—have played significant roles in the political 
ferment of the past three years. Beyond consistent furthering of particu- 
laristic interests, they have often served to mirror or to focus sharply the 
political interests of a much wider, albeit quantitatively indeterminate, 
portion of the population. This brief discussion is thus directed at the 
political activities and attitudes of a small but significant group, in their 
attempts to face problems of existence amid war, social chaos, economic 
collapse, governmental instability, and foreign intervention.1 No attempt 
is made to describe the “complete” young urbanite in his total environ- 
ment. Emphasis is placed frankly on those youths expressing intense politi- 
cal consciousness, through their words, their actions, or both together. 
Seeking Purpose in a Crisis Environment 

An outside observer’s first, most insistent impression of South Viet- 
Nams vocal, visible, politically alert young urbanite is likely to center on 
the degree of emotional tension, the frustration and intellectual alienation 
expressed by people who have seen practically no peace in more than two 
decades. It is impossible to convey here a sense of the atmosphere produced 
by repeated political crises, the sense of shock over one’s relatives and 
friends being killed or maimed in continual warfare, the personal insecurity 
connected with an uncertain future, uncertain occupation, schooling un- 
suited to the times, difficult living conditions, and rising prices. 

Such conditions have had a devastating impact on the academic habits 
of university and high school students. Some are still spurred on to secure 
diplomas for the implied economic rewards and social prestige that nor- 
mally have resulted. But now most graduates are being inducted directly 
into the armed services, perhaps “for the duration.” With such uncertainties 
ahead of them, most students see no fulfillment for themselves until Viet- 
Nam’s problems are somehow on the road to solution. Politics—questions 


1 For the opportunity of traveling this time (June-August, 1965) to South Viet-Nam, 
I wish to thank the International Institute of Education (ITE), which naturally shares 
no responsibility for the contents of this article. Two research techniques account for 
most of the information included here: 
1) informal interviewing of recognized youth leaders; 
2) regular reading of youth publications. Conferences, debates, political discus- 
sions also proved important sources of information. 
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of war, peace, social change, etc.—are thus very intimate and important 
matters for the individuals. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that, in an underdeveloped 
country like Viet-Nam, almost any youth fortunate enough to attend a 
university, or even the last two years of high school, has reached a position 
well above the mass of young men and women in his own age group. He 
normally considers himself a member of a separate “intellectual class,” 
with a distinct outlook and a special social mission to serve as critic and 
judge of his society. As we shall see, one of the sources of his frustration 
may be the gap between his self-conceived role and either his developed 
capabilities or the limited role that others are willing to allow him—es- 
pecially under wartime conditions. Another serious problem rests in the 
young intellectual’s general alienation, philosophical and emotional, from 
the older generations of French-educated intellectuals. 

To the outsider, then, the overriding impression is one of many young, 
sensitive individuals brooding almost continually over Viet-Nam’s present 
terrible predicament. On the one hand they desire to engage, to become 
involved in their country’s destiny; on the other hand they demonstrate 
an unwillingness to identify with the powers-that-be—unless some day 
those powers have attitudes and objectives that coincide closely with their 
own. Yet for all the frustration, suspicion, distrust, factionalism, and dis- 
sension, bred in good part from war and social disruption, young intel- 
lectuals show less evidence of weariness or mental withdrawal than appears 
true among their elders. Personal involvement in political events at a high 
level may have sobered, even depressed, certain youth leaders, but it has 
generally not kept them from returning to action. 

Contemporary urban youth often seeks social and political affiliations to 
substitute for the more traditional focus on relationships within the family 
hierarchy. However, ' external relations in Vietnamese society are still 
largely temporary in nature, based on direct, quick benefits to individuals 
concerned, rather than forming broader, more lasting patterns. So far, 
youth’s search for lasting relationships beyond the family has met with 
little success, although ideological or religious commitment to modern 
Marxism, Buddhism, and Catholicism may be producing significant changes 
in this pattern. Many youth appear doubtful, careless and bored. But when 
sparked by a concrete ideal or a crisis situation, they can swing into action, 
showing a purposiveness and group affiliation that one would not have 
believed possible, given their earlier postures. If ideals become tarnished 
by exposure to frustrating reality, however, purposiveness and solidarity 
rapidly diminish, bitter personal feuds reappear, groups fragment, and 
political confusion is once again the norm. Numerous examples can be cited 
of groups in Saigon or Hue that began life with considerable fanfare and 
promise, only to lose their way amid personality clashes, squabbles over 
status and general rank-and-file distrust of the leadership. 

The Vietnamese intellectual’s penchant for vitriolic criticism of his peers 
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cannot fully be appreciated without listening to his speeches or reading 
political editorials and broadsides at first hand. One rather bitter student 
leader pointed out the consequences: “Work for money and you’re criti- 
cized; don’t work and you're also criticized; do them well and you're still 
criticized. Only if you don’t do anything at all can you avoid criticism. 
In such a situation, what road will students follow?” 

Contemporary Youth and Student Groups 

Attempting to assess South Viet-Nam’s urban youth by focusing on the 
specific existing organizations is not, I believe, the most rewarding ap- 
proach, With few exceptions, organizations have histories dating back only 
a few years. The emphasis is on personalities and utility. Groups losing key 
leaders and those losing immediate functionality tend to pass out of exist- 
ence without much comment. Nevertheless, their contemporary importance 
as vehicles through which urban youth expresses attitudes and acts, po- 
litically cannot be ignored. 

At present there are four university student unions—one each for the 
universities of Saigon, Hue, Dalat, and Van Hanh. All registered students 
are considered members of their university’s union, although the degree to 
which students will affiliate themselves has varied greatly. Normally the 
top three or four union officers are elected, but subordinate committees 
may have chairmen appointed by the winning slate of candidates. It ap- 
pears that much important political business is carried on without institu- 
tionalized reference to broader group attitudes. Disputes over systems of 
representation have plagued the student unions—particularly at the Uni- 
versity of Saigon. 

Since 1964, attempts have been made to re-establish a National Student 
Union, but political complexities and leadership animosities have stymied 
each round of negotiations. In part, this is due to regional suspicions that 
have long divided Saigon and Hue, the two critical centers of intellectual 
activity. Viewed from Saigon, intellectuals in Hue seem paradoxically to 
both fulminate social radicalism and to harken nostalgically to the royalist 
anti-foreignism of the past. Viewed from Hue, intellectuals in Saigon seem 
overly attracted to “westernism” and lacking in revolutionary determina- 
tion. In more concrete terms, Hue chapters in several presently existing 
nationwide youth organizations have resisted attempts at centralization of 
authority because the central offices and leadership would logically have 
to be located in Saigon,? 

Saigon youth leaders are not happy with the fact that Hue has often 
served to initiate political crisis, securing a “vanguard” role, so to speak, 
while Saigon groups have then been faced with the uncomfortable tactical 
decision of either following Hue’s initiative or standing pat and facing 


2Mr. Duong Thien Dong, speaking at student meeting at the Faculty of Science 
on 23 August, 1965. 

3 Voluntary Youth Association deliberations, 29-31 July, 1965; Summer Youth Pro- 
gram organizational activity, May-June, 1965. 
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charges of “impeding the revolution” and frustrating “national youth 
solidarity.’ The fact that use of terms like “revolution” and “solidarity” 
in such situations borders on sloganeering does nothing to reduce the 
psychological sting. In the last analysis, however, activities in Hue, when 
viewed from Saigon, often seem isolated from reality, both the reality of 
the Mekong Delta and that of the outside world. Hue may be the vanguard, 
but without political agreement and major follow-up activity in Saigon, the 
vanguard Jacks a main body and finds itself isolated—a mere regional 
anachronism. 

Equal in significance to the university student unions are the religious 
youth organizations. Since the fateful summer of 1963 and President 
Diem’s consequent overthrow, Buddhist youth groups have achieved an 
importance beyond any previous range of prediction. Young monks who 
led Buddhist youth in 1963 remain in charge of most activist programs, 
with organizations still drawing their spirit and motive power from the 
victory over Diem. The Youth Commission of the Buddhist Institute is 
attempting to weld all significant youth groups, both urban and rural, into 
a disciplined, highly motivated force. Nevertheless, serious problems of 
finances, regional jealousy, policy differentiation, clashes of personality 
and, most important, the corrosive effects of war have all served to make 
progress painfully slow. In general, individual participation and acceptance 
of group discipline is much higher among Buddhist youth in central Viet- 
Nam, perhaps reflecting Mahayana Buddhism’s longer historical develop- 
ment there, as compared with the more fluid, eclectric nature of both re- 
ligious and social patterns in the Mekong Delta. As one example, the Hue 
Buddhist Student Association has tended to dominate the university’s 
Student Union, while the University of Saigon’s Buddhist Association has 
grown slowly and has not succeeded yet in altering the generally secular 
character of the Student Union. 

It is difficult to generalize regarding contemporary Catholic youth groups, 
since events of the past three years have completely disrupted organiza- 
tional] patterns and activities. With the fall of the Diem regime, Catholicism 
lost its protective umbrella in South Viet-Nam and was forced on the 
defensive, some groups losing political influences, many individuals losing 
self-confidence, and all Catholics once again made conscious of their 
minority status. While various Catholic youth groups now differ bitterly on 
political issues, this does not prevent certain of them from displaying con- 
siderable internal discipline and organizational sophistication. Such groups 
are completely overshadowed today by Buddhist group initiatives, but 
they remain a force-in-being, particularly in metropolitan Saigon and 
nearby refugee villages. Finally, beyond strictly group behavior, one should 
not forget the continuing influence of individual Catholic intellectuals, 
brought about in the past by the long tradition of Church educational 
activity in Viet-Nam. 

4Such remarks were common during mid-August, 1965, meetings protesting the 
drafting of university and high school teachers. - 
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A study of any single political crisis in South Viet-Nam since 1963 re- 
veals: the importance of high school students in forcing the tempo of 
events. Crowds of student demonstrators may appear to Western newsmen 
as composed largely of “purposeless,” aimlessly destructive youngsters. 
Careful observation and questioning, however, will often reveal that while 
the majority is not subject to leadership discipline, carefully organized, 
motivated “shock teams” do exist within the crowds, led by “NCO’s” of 
upper high school or first-year university age (15-19) and normally under 
the general direction of older university student leaders. Even crowds cre- 
ated more spontaneously will in all likelihood include high school activists 
who have participated in enough previous incidents to have become skilled 
in improvised leadership of street combat and sloganeering. 

Within the high schools such repeated “extracurricular” interruptions 
have produced both a serious lowering of academic standards and a radical 
increase in student political consciousness. Most teachers of quiet civil 
service or professional temperament have become so disturbed by disrup- 
tions of school routine that they have withdrawn psychologically, leaving 
whatever is left of classroom discipline in student hands. Since political 
groups at the high school level, with few exceptions, have looked to older 
individuals for conceptual stimulus and direction, the failure of teachers 
to lead has turned student attention to university, religious, or political 
party contacts. Viewing high school student bodies as a whole, one gets 
the impression that they are politically unconcerned and disjointed—until 
an issue arises that can be “sharpened” through the skillful oratory of 
outside leaders, followed perhaps by news of someone’s initial confrontation 
with the authorities. At such times the majority of students will be caught 
up in the excitement and may participate fervently. 

There are a number of secular social action groups which deserve to be 
included in any more detailed appraisal of urban youth’s attitudes and 
activities. In South Viet-Nam today, the social chaos, disruption of tradi- 
tional institutions, popular apathy, areas of political vacuums, and other 
factors, all cause amy organized group, as it tries to influence people 
presently disorganized, to have an impact that is partly political. In 
“normal” conditions there might well be local, specifically political organi- 
zations to focus political needs at the neighborhood level. Today, however, 
whether social action volunteers choose to recognize it or not, they are 
engaging in a political act by simply joining together, not to mention be- 
ginning work projects and hopefully attempting to bring other young 
Vietnamese and local villagers into the effort along with them. 

Marxism and the NFLSVN®, as Reflected in the Political Attitudes of 
Urban Youth 

South Viet-Nam’s young intellectuals are heirs to over half a century 
of extensive philosophical and ideological influence from the outside, con- 
trasting and blending with earlier Confucian and Buddhist influences. 


5 Abbreviation of “National Front for the Liberation of South Viet-Nam” (Mat- 
Tran Dan-Toc Giai-Phong Mien-Nam). 
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Foreign concepts, nevertheless, have always been subject to transformation, 
selective rejection, reinterpretation, and misinterpretation, so that the 
outcome deserves serious study in its own right, within its particular time 
and space framework. Here we will concentrate on conceptions of “Marx- 
ism” and “Nationalism,” not because they are the only ideological inputs, 
but because they are currently the most important. 

In the decades immediately following French consolidation of power, 
Vietnamese intellectuals cast about widely for answers as to why their 
country had suffered such humiliation and what could be done about it. 
French colonial authorities “cleansed” most publicly available materials in 
the French language of potentially subversive doctrines, so some of the 
more determined Vietnamese intellectuals fled to Canton, Paris, or Tokyo 
to enquire into foreign ideas more freely, observe foreign conditions, and 
plot future actions. Covert liaison was developed with friends back in 
Hanoi, Hue, and Saigon so that books by major radical thinkers soon were 
being passed around with relative ease. 

By the 1930’s, Marxist writings were the most popular diet of politically 
inclined Vietnamese students in Paris. Tokyo had dropped out of the 
picture and Canton was rapidly following suit. Inside Viet-Nam the newly 
formed Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) placed high priority on 
translation into Vietnamese of standard Marxist-Leninist works. After 
the Viet-Minh’s seizure of power in August 1945, Marxist doctrine was 
particularly important in marshalling intellectual support for the pro- 
longed anti-French struggle.’ When combined with extremely emotional 
nationalism bred from resistance, Marxism provided a structured, practical 
ideology for the mass of devoted Viet-Minh cadre. Even among intellectuals 
not committed to the Viet-Minh, or hostile to it, Marxist terms like 
“struggle,” “contradiction,” “total revolution,” and “front” worked them- 
selves steadily into the political vocabulary. 

As a result of these developments, Marxist concepts today are inter- 
woven with nationalism (and related anti-foreignism), with humanistic 
despair over obvious social injustice, and with plans of almost any organi- 
zation to survive and expand in an atomized society. Many young intel- 
lectuals show no hesitation in admitting their admiration of Ho Chi Minh 
as a nationalist patriot, even while refusing to accept his particular brand 
of Marxist leadership. For some this same ambiguity of attitude extends 
to the present Hanoi regime, where thousands of Viet-Minh cadre, who 
were the youthful organizational backbone of the patriotic anti-colonial 
war, are now dutifully fulfilling roles as middle-level implementers of the 
communist plan for building Viet-Nam. 


6 For a time the Viet-Nam Nationalist Party (Viet-Nam Quoc Dan Dang) provided 
some intellectual competition to the ICP by translating and distributing the works of 


Sun Yat-sen. 
T Truong Chinh, The August Revolution and the Resistance Will Win, reprinted by 
Praeger under title Primer for Revolt (New York, 1963). 
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How does all this affect urban youth attitudes towards the NFLSVN? 
First of all, there is in existence a covert “Liberation Student Union” 
(LSU), claiming general representation of university, high school and 
other students.2 This union appears to enjoy predominance only in 
NFLSVN-controlled areas, but it also may have a considerable following 
in high schools of certain provincial capitals, where many students come 
from families in NFLSVN areas or have specific socio-economic grievances 
against recent regimes. Inside the major urban centers, however, there 
are no indications of the LSU having secured much of a following. This 
does mot mean that urban youth lacks contacts with the NFLSVN: a few 
highly motivated cells probably exist in every school, but their liaison is 
with NFLSVN political committees directly and not via the LSU. Beyond 
such formal ties one should also remember the somewhat larger number of 
youths who have friends, relatives, acquaintances in the NFLSVN and 
are influenced in this manner. 

A majority of urban youth may be said to hold general opinions on 
corruption in the national bureaucracy, social injustice, continuing anti- 
imperialist struggle and other broad issues, that are similar to the more 
platitudinous platform pronouncement of the NFLSVN. Reading petitions 
of social grievances drawn up by articulate youth groups is not too differ- 
ent from reading certain material published by the NFLSVN. But it is 
with the observed political and military policy of the NFLSVN—aimed 
ostensibly at eradicating these commonly-felt social evils—that many 
young urban intellectuals refuse to go along. They seek revolutionary 
alternatives to the NFLSVN, not out of disagreement with the ideological 
vagaries expressed, but out of distrust and disenchantment with such 
promises when measured against the actual achievements of communist-led 
movements around the world. They hope for eclectic, imaginative solutions 
to Viet-Nam’s ills, not subordination to a doctrinaire line. When and if 
such an alternative seems completely beyond reach, intellectuals may asso- 
ciate themselves with the NFLSVN in much larger numbers than has been 
the case to date. 

For any theoretically inclined, highly educated individual in South Viet- 
Nam, it is a tedious, often frustrating business to obtain quality source 
materials from outside—particularly on Marxism and its more modern 
derivatives. However, since 1963, intellectuals of the non-communist left 
certainly have had more opportunity at least to air their ideas publicly 
and there is regular contact with intellectual currents in Paris. Still it 
appears that the average young urbanite gets most of his ideas on Marxism 
through random conversation, rumors, and scattered generalities culled 
from secondary sources. In practice this often results in fervent advocacy 


8 To Minh Trung, “Phong Trao Dau Tranh Chong My va Tay Sai cua Hoe Sinh 
Sinh Vien Mien Nam (1954--1965),” (“The Anti-American, Anti-Puppet Struggle 
Movement of South Vietnam’s Students [1954~1965]”), Nghien Cuu Lich Su, January 
1966, pp. 7-19. 
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of certain popular phrases, with only a rudimentary knowledge of their 
theoretical and historical complexities. Only in the last year or two have 
studies appeared in Vietnamese journals on innovational social programs 
such as those undertaken in Egypt, Algeria, Cuba, Israel, and Yugoslavia.® 

If the young intellectual’s theoretical background lacks depth, the same 
should not be said of his perception of certain Marxist organizational tech- 
niques. While in jail, some youth and student leaders have had direct 
contact with NFLSVN cadre and often have emerged impressed by the 
cadre’s continuing acceptance of party discipline, determination, and ideal- 
ism. After pondering the significance of these experiences they have, in 
some cases, tried to form secret student and youth organizations—with 
varying degrees of success or failure. Here we meet with semantic diffi- 
culties since these same activists profess belief in the disciplinary advan- 
tages of charismatic leadership and are fascinated by men as diverse as 
Nietzche, Hitler, Nasser, and Fidel Castro. It is not uncommon to hear 
students follow demands for social revolution along Marxist lines with a 
fervent declaration that, “only through the toughness and will of an elite 
can the Vietnamese find the power to defeat both the communists and the 
neo-imperialists,”2° If there is any man with the ability and ambition to 
wield unifying power in South Viet-Nam, his future success may be predi- 
cated on an ability to combine the intellectual and organizational advan- 
tages of Marxism with the compelling emotional power of radical nation- 
alism. 

Nationalism, Anti-foreignism, and the United States 

There appears in Vietnamese history a certain capability for belligerent 
self-preservation, intermixed with a predilection for conquest and perhaps 
a general weakness towards social violence. As a people they have not been 
passive, shy, or submissive by nature. More than one Vietnamese intel- 
lectual, in moments of critical reflection, has wondered if his ancestors 
managed to maintain group identity and solidarity only through constant 
struggle with outsiders and expansionist thrusts southward. When not 
threatened from outside, or not engaged in threatening others, have the 
ethnic Vietnamese tended to fragment socially and geographically? If so, 
the implications may have led some to conclude that Viet-Nam’s over- 
riding contemporary need is to develop a program to truly unify the people 
against a foreign threat, in this sense again providing an alternative to the 
NFLSVN. 

It is doubtful that one can separate sharply Viet-Nam’s heritage of anti- 
foreignism from the more recent inputs of nationalist ideology. Those 
western observers who emphasize the obvious underdevelopment of national 
consciousness in Vietnamese society should recognize that the war has put 
all levels of society under such emotional pressure that even those classes 


9 See particularly articles in Hank Trinh, Nos. #3-4; 5. 
10 Speaker D-2, “Patriotism and Youth,” Day of Discussions, 22 July, 1963. 
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traditionally weak in political consciousness will demonstrate definite 
negative attitudes towards foreigners—thus serving to unite them func- 
tionally in a manner similar to the more sophisticated brands of modern 
nationalism. 

Perhaps the most common feeling expressed about foreigners involves 
a sense of frustrated impotence, seeing all Viet-Nam as a mere pawn in a 
great power struggle. The tragedy of Vietnamese blood continuing to be 
shed for reasons not entirely of their own making is felt deeply. It is in 
this light that one can perhaps understand a student leader getting thunder- 
ous applause when he called for both the American bombing of Communist 
China (rather than North Viet-Nam) and the end of a Saigon regime 
beholden to Washington. While the problem of a strong, apparently mili- 
tant China can never be forgotten by any Vietnamese with a sense of 
history, the fact remains that today it is not the Chinese who are the 
foreigners most on the minds of the young intellectuals. For this reason— 
if none other—it is the attitudes towards Americans, particularly Americans 
in Viet-Nam, that should concern us. 

In a relationship fraught with contradictions, one of the most significant 
is the gap between American conceptions of their value as military advisors 
and a not uncommon feeling among Vietnamese that Americans are igno- 
rant about modern political warfare, having brought with them no new 
ideas, but only gadgets and the tired old military tactics of the French. 
Beyond this, there is a resentment at seeing exclusively American installa- 
tions growing up on Vietnamese soil, surrounded by barbed wire, sand- 
bags, massive concrete cylinders, and hard-eyed armed guards. With such 
resentment comes a certain wry contempt of America’s vaunted technical 
superiority, since all our mighty guns and scientific warfare have come 
to naught when faced with a small fanatic team of “plastique” specialists 
or an elusive guerrilla unit in the jungle. The effects of the American 
money pumped into Viet-Nam’s economy is another extremely sensitive 
point: young urbanites are particularly able to see with their own eyes the 
increasing prostitution, rising prices, labor and material shortages and— 
most depressing—the emergence of a new “parasite class,” specializing in 
provision of goods and services to Americans. 

Yet most young intellectuals—including some of those most angered at 
the above ill-effects of the American presence—reluctantly agree that im- 
mediate cessation of U.S. aid and involvement might well result in 
NELSVN victory and the imposition of monolithic communist rule. Since 
most do not desire such an outcome, anymore than they desire prolonged 
American intervention, this forms the prime substance of their contempo- 
rary political dilemma. Massive landings of U.S. combat units during 
1965-66 have provoked dissimilar reactions. Some show wary apprecia- 
tion, adding that it is possible to respect U.S. promises more, now that we 


11 Mr. Nguyen huu Thai, speaking at Saigon Student Union, 25 August, 1965. 
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are willing to sacrifice American lives.1* Another common remark empha- 
sizes that a favorable military decision had better come quickly, since the 
longer U.S. troops remain in South Viet-Nam, the greater will be the 
harm done to the people, and thus the more intense anti-American senti- 
ments will become.!? One youth leader maintained that the most important 
advantage the Viet-Minh’s ICP leadership had after 1946 was that, “to 
fight against the communists meant to walk with the French and thus be- 
come traitors.” Now, he said, nationalist non-communists must, above all, 
avoid falling again into this position; but the need for American aid and 
intervention was making this harder all the time. A young influential 
Buddhist monk, who has studied and travelled in the United States, sadly 
concluded that bad blood will probably dominate all Vietnamese-American 
relations until the war is over and American troops out. 

Relations between the U.S. Government and successive Saigon regimes 
have received almost universal criticism by young intellectuals. “The U.S. 
should allow Viet-Nam true independence in its choice of government and 
economic systems” forms a common opener to specific condemnations of 
our activities vis à vis every regime from Diem to the present® Many 
believe that a Saigon regime taking actions contrary to U.S. Government 
desires will be quickly undercut by the numerous counter-measures avail- 
able to U.S. officials, from public expressions of concern (which encourage 
rival political groups to act) to economic pressures, CIA machinations, or 
even military action by readily available U.S. units. And yet any Saigon 
regime choosing to follow. U.S. policy advice closely is wide open to na- 
tionalistic opposition. The real art for contemporary Vietnamese leader- 
ship, some pragmatic students believe, is to show concrete evidence of inde- 
pendence while continuing the barest of essential relations with American 
representatives. Beyond this, they state that Saigon should demand quick 
correction of obvious American faults and should publicly lecture Ameri- 
cans on Vietnamese sensitivities. For example, one group of students re- 
acted angrily to press photographs of proud U.S. Marines standing guard 
over clusters of bound, cowed “Viet-Cong” prisoners. They might simply 
be “the enemy” to Marines, but to the students they were also brother 
Vietnamese, who deserved something better than lying at the foot of 
foreign soldiers." 


12 Vice-Chairman of Dalat Student Union, 30 July, 1965. 

13 Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Hue Student Union, 17 July, 1965. 
Also: Panel Discussion, Dalat University, 1 August, 1965, 

14 Mr. Tran Ngoc Bau, Chairman of NVS, in discussion with Professor P. J. Honey, 
30 July, 1965. 

15 Venerable Thich Nhat Hanh, 9 August, 1965. 

16 “Student Movements in South Viet-Nam,” Mr. Nguyen huu Thai (unpublished 
notes). 

17 In October, 1965, two months after the incident described here, Premier Ky 
ordered confiscation of another edition containing this type of picture. 
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Youth Attitudes Towards the Saigon Government 

Political instability during the last three years has helped to limit the 
desire of most young intellectuals to associate closely with the leaders of 
any regime in power. Today’s collaborators too often have become tomor- 
row’s political pariahs. Intellectuals also stress the lack of any aura of 
legitimacy in recent regimes, either through the formalities of elections or, 
as one student leader advocated, “via the people’s hearts, due to the imple- 
mentation of a revolution.” The lack of popular sanction makes any 
regime all the more vulnerable to attacks from small but determined seg- 
ments of the polity—while others watch the regime fall with relative 
dispassion, since they never reached the point of identifying with it. 

Some of those who have thought beyond popular elections as 4 mere 
slogan have suggested the holding of national assembly elections in those 
areas considered “secure,” perhaps leaving seats vacant for those areas 
now “insecure”’—to be filled as rural conditions warrant. Exactly how 
representatives would be chosen or just how powerful such an assembly 
would (or should) be in present conditions, are questions that tend to 
obscure the most immediate, desperate need for reliable communication 
between the villages and the central authorities—something that has not 
been accomplished by either the civil bureaucracy or the military chain of 
command. 

Those youths who tended to approve of, or at least did not oppose, 
the military junta coming to power in June 1965, pointed to the failure 
of the two preceding civilian regimes and to a general belief that internal 
social and political disintegration had reached a point where only physical 
strength commanded ultimate authority. They also believed that the military 
might have learned something about politics since the fumbling efforts of 
Major-General Duong van Minh and the simplistic resort to autocratic 
pressure by Major-General Nguyen Khanh, However, many other young 
intellectuals retained more traditional attitudes against the military’s in- 
volvement in political affairs. Military leaders, it was said, tended to rule 
by fiat, threat, truncheons and imprisonment; they did not give enough 
emphasis to mobilization of mass support and were unwilling to patiently 
sell their policies to others. Some also complained that involvement in 
politics undermined military discipline and troop morale, with younger 
officers always plotting to overthrow their superiors, commanders refusing 
to obey specific orders, and protective cliques forming everywhere.” 

In June and July, 1965, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and certain members 
of his cabinet appeared to try honestly to develop lines of communication 
with various urban youth groups. By the end of August, however, no one 
in the government or among the youth leaders would claim that much 


18 Speaker S-3, “Patriotism and Youth” Day of Discussions, 22 July, 1965. 
19 Chinh Yen, “Students and the Military Leaders,” Tink Thuong, No. #19. 
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had been accomplished along this line. The only encouraging sign was 
seeing the Ministers of Education and Youth still trying. Partly it was 
the legacy of deep suspicions, differences of outlook, inordinate pride— 
and simple inertia. Most young intellectuals still choose to preserve their 
role as “censors” of the regime in power. 

Attitudes Towards the War and Possible Negotiations 

Peace and the feasibility of a negotiated settlement are the most sensitive 
of political topics in South Viet-Nam. Since November 1963, a variety of 
intellectuals have been jailed and then released after a month or two— 
unless on the issues of peace and negotiations the regime in power con- 
sidered them openly “neutralist” or “pro-communist,” in which case they 
are still in jail. Yet this has not prevented these issues from becoming 
more and more the object of public discussion, particularly after President 
Johnson’s open calls for negotiations. The question is no longer peace or 
no peace, but when and at what price. Some urban youth, in common with 
what we may speculate to be a goodly portion of the rural population, are 
willing to accept any purely Vietnamese leadership if it will demonstrate 
ability to secure and maintain peace and opportunities for radical] social 
change. However, as mentioned before, many others have no desire to be 
“liberated” by any force controlled or inspired by communists. 

One attitude shared by almost all segments of the political spectrum, 
from extremist Catholic to the most pliant Buddhist, is a fear that the 
great powers will again both manipulate the war and negotiate a settlement, 
without paying much consideration to the needs and desires of the Viet- 
namese people. As one student leader put it: “peaceful agreement will 
come; what should we do to be present at the bartering session, so that 
we won’t lose out?’*° Extremist Catholics suspect a U.S. “sellout” to the 
communists. A few Buddhist leaders and secular leftists privately advocate 
some form of contact between Saigon and Hanoi, to avoid being a mere 
pawn in the world’s diplomatic chess game. Paralleling this, however, is the 
more common argument that Saigon must first, above all, spearhead funda- 
mental revolutionary changes that may put non-communist nationalists 
in some real bargaining position. There is general doubt that U.S. combat 
operations in the South and bombing of the North will force Hanoi and 
Peking to the conference table. Zf any final solution exists between the 
poles of communist domination or American neo-colonialist manipulation, 
they feel it rests within the revolutionary potential of young nationalism. 
Non-communist Revolutionary Activity Among Urban Youth 

During 1965 there was some evidence of political links developing be- 
tween young intellectual activists and young military officers. The catalyst 
was the increasing numbers of university graduates in staff and company- 
grade positions—especially those with previous careers as student leaders. 
Some have made the early mistake of engaging in rash, frenetic political 


20 Speaker S-7, “Patriotism and Youth,” Day of Discussions, 22 July, 1966. 
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maneuvers, resulting often in banishment to isolated outposts. Those of 
more patient, stable temperament, however, are collecting information, 
retaining contact with their non-military contemporaries, and formulating 
plans that must be regarded as revolutionary in intent, if not in immediate 
practicability, Attempting to profit from the mistakes of earlier so-called 
revolutionary groups, the emphasis now is on creating comprehensive 
plans and a working nucleus before attempting power seizure, hoping thus 
to be capable of implementing revolution from the very first day. 

Nevertheless, organization alone does not make a revolution. Weak- 
ness is most apparent in attempts to create sufficient theoretical consensus 
among the many cadre-follower nuclei, not to mention among politically 
conscious Vietnamese in general. Without a working set of commonly 
affirmed principles, together with extensive discussion and writing on their 
practical application, such groups will once again work at cross-purposes, 
once again struggle more with each other than with the country’s immense 
problems. Certain Buddhist social theoreticians, along with a few liberal 
Catholics and secular leftists have provided raw material for such a con- 
sensus, but progress has not been rapid and political events may simply 
outpace them.” These particular young intellectuals have in common a 
belief that communism is only a symptom of the basic illness, evidence 
of a cancerous social system and not something thrust upon South Viet- 
Nam from the outside. In defining this cancer, primary fire is directed at 
the capitalists and functionaries who built their positions by serving as 
middlemen between the colonialist overlords and the worker/peasant masses. 

A few social action youth groups have been attempting to provide theo- 
retical underpinning and social motivation of more than simple humanist 
proportions. They have been encouraged by urban youth’s modest success 
in certain ambitious projects, including Central Viet-Nam flood relief in 
late 1964, the “Summer Youth Program” of 1965, and the actual govern- 
ing of an administrative district of Saigon, beginning in August 1965. The 
Buddhist School of Social Service has been organized as a more methodical, 
planned approach to training and motivating cadre for long-term activity 
in rural areas. An equally methodical but secular approach lies with the 
National Voluntary Service, an unattached youth group attracting consider- 
able interest because of its comprehensive motivational effort and its 
scheme for maintaining discipline among rural cadre. 
Conclusion 

It has long been an accepted dictum among U.S. policymakers that the 
political/military struggle in South Viet-Nam will be decided “in the hearts 
and minds” of the rural masses. But policymakers have seldom attempted to 
explain how this “decision” takes place. Indeed, one may question whether 
they have thought beyond the dictum to questions of mass motivation and 


21 Thich Nhat Hanh, Dao Phat Hien Dai Hoa (The Actualization of Buddhism), 
La Boi Press (Saigon, 1965). Also Professor Nguyen van Trung and Associates, writing 
in Hanh Trink. 
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political conceptualization in this prolonged struggle. It seems apparent 
from studies of past examples of extended, intense revolutionary struggles 
that the participation or non-participation of bourgeois intellectuals should 
be of some importance in approaching such questions. 

Careful study of the earlier Viet-Minh experience reveals that petit 
bourgeois intellectuals dominated the initial organizational efforts, provided 
the program around which most other classes could unite, and retained 
control of higher level committees right up to the day of victory. Lao-Dong 
Party polemicists and historians have also placed considerable emphasis 
on the Viet-Minh leadership’s successful campaigns to win over hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of essentially non-communist students, writers, journal- 
ists and artists—most of them leaving the cities for Viet-Minh controlled 
areas. One must understand the nature of total revolutionary struggle to 
appreciate the importance of the non-military roles many of these intel- 
lectuals fulfilled, from writing propaganda plays to translating Mao Tse- 
tung’s works on guerrilla warfare, from improvising mechanical aids to 
treating the sick and wounded. 

Comparing the above with the more contemporary experience of the 
NFLSVN, we can again see petit bourgeois provision of the program and 
control of higher level committees, reinforced by diverse cadre from the 
North. However, the (public) leadership of the NFLSVN has no one ap- 
proaching in reputation the famous Viet-Minh leaders of yesteryear— 
today’s Hanoi leadership. In both quantitative and qualitative terms the 
NFLSVN does not appear to have the bourgeois intellectual following of 
the earlier Viet-Minh. If one asks why this is the case, no single answer 
suffices. Those who fled from the North at the time of partition (a group 
with significantly higher than average representation among contemporary 
intellectuals) in a sense made their choice then, and are not likely to 
reverse it now. But even here one must differentiate present-day attitudes 
of fathers from those of their sons of high school and university age. 

For strictly Saigonese intellectuals, one might point to that city’s legacy 
of tolerant cosmopolitanism, its preference for the comfortably eclectic over 
the rigidly doctrinaire. Among the intellectuals of Hue, one suspects that 
attitudes towards Americans and suspicions on U.S. long-term policy inten- 
tions have led them several times to the brink of commitment to the 
NFLSVN. Like many others, perhaps, they have been held back by con- 
tinuing faith in an alternative. 

In the coming year or two, it may be the actions and words of Americans 
that shape and reshape the political attitudes of urban youth, even more 
than the successes or failures of Vietnamese civil and military leadership. 
There is not much we can do to promote “positive” attitudes as long as 
the war continues and U.S. troops remain in such numbers; but there are 
literally hundreds of ways that “negative” attitudes can be inhibited, a 
few of which should be apparent from this study. Equally there is not 
much Americans can do to urge urban youth to “positive” activity, but 
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there are many things we are doing now that will continue to urge them 
towards specifically anti-American activity. For example, U.S. personnel 
are being drawn increasingly into what is officially called local civic action 
or economic assistance roles, but what in a political context must be called 
local government. Young Vietnamese intellectuals see this is reinforcing 
their opinion that the present social class structure, the present economic 
interests, the present governing elite, are all incapable of maintaining their 
country’s sovereignty. As this opinion becomes a certainty among more 
and more people, there is increasing likelihood of a thrust towards some 
radical alternative. The ultimate test of U.S. policy and policymakers may 
come if this thrust challenges our basic presuppositions regarding Viet-Nam. 
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JOB INFLATION IN INDONESIA? 
EVERETT D. HAWKINS 





Man has a great ability to adjust, to adapt to new and difficult 
situations. Indonesians in recent years have had more than their share of 
these problems. The depression of the 1930’s, the occupation by the 
Japanese, the struggles with the Dutch, the problems of rehabilitation, the 
introduction of national elections, the take-over of Dutch business, the 
various internal revolts, the costly preparations for West Irian, the Malay- 
sian confrontation, the “September 30 Movement” and its aftermath, a 
series of shortages and bottlenecks, and the resulting sustained, rapid infla- 
tion are but a few which quickly come to mind. 

Inflation, by definition, means that each unit of money is worth less than 
it was previously, thus making a larger money income necessary, to keep 
up with the neighbors, to maintain a customary standard of living, or, to 
be more realistic, in some cases to avoid physical privation and hunger. 
Therefore, inflation has made Indonesians more income- and money- 
conscious. They feel that they must have more money and income, which 
means in many cases that they must work longer, and their marginal pro- 
pensity for leisure must decline. 

Of course, most Indonesian farmers (tani) produce a great deal of what 
they consume, so to them production is more important than money. But 
their buying and selling also sensitizes them to price changes. To the extent 
that the income from their sale of agricultural products rises faster than 
the cost of the goods which they buy, they may not have to work longer, 
or they may eat more of their own produce. 

Urban dwellers, having no such built-in hedging device, tend in various 
ways to seek income in real goods rather than money, when exposed to 
rampant inflation. Civil servants are most anxious to receive rice, cloth, 
and other necessities at low, subsidized prices. The estates, the oil com- 
panies, and other enterprises, sometimes as a result of union pressure or 
arbitration award, supplement money wages by distributing market baskets 
of food and necessities (either free or at low fixed prices). Helpful as this 


1 Some of these ideas were first developed at two staff seminars of the National Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Institute, Djakarta, Indonesia, 1963, where I was serving as 
a consultant on a Harvard Development Advisory Service/Ford Foundation grant. 
I am also indebted to Professor Harold W. Guthrie of the University of Illinois, who 
invited me to present a paper on this subject to a faculty seminar. His own work, a 
statistical analysis of “moonlighting” in Indianapolis, is on the anatomy of the prob- 
lem; this paper deals with the pathology. “Who Moonlights and Why,” Illinois Busi- 
ness Review, XXII, 3 (March 1965), 6-8. 
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may be for those who receive the goods, it tends to decrease the available 
supply for others, because people who receive some rice at subsidized prices 
are likely to consume more in total than if they had to buy all their supply 
at the higher market price. 

In addition to trying to secure payments in kind, which have limited 
applicability, many Indonesians in recent years have tended to adopt one 
or more of the following methods of raising additional monetary income: 
(1) working longer hours to secure overtime pay; (2) having additional 
members of the family work; (3) securing an extra job (moonlighting) or, 
in Indonesia, several additional jobs;? (4) asking for wage increases or, 
if they are frozen, promotions to get more money; (5) engaging in self- 
employment such as buying and selling; and (6) performing certain services 
for fees outside the legal channels. Job inflation applies specifically to the 
third variety; i.e., the securing of more and more jobs, no one job being 
anywhere adequate to provide sufficient income (just as money inflation 
means that a given unit of money is worth less than previously). In another 
sense, the fourth category might also be considered job inflation, to the 
extent that people have been promoted more rapidly to higher categories. 
Certainly, there are many more cabinet ministers and deputy cabinet min- 
isters, generals and admirals, deans and assistant deans in Indonesia today 
than there were formerly. The balance of this paper, however, emphasizes 
multiple jobs as the main source of job inflation, although some of the 
argument applies to other methods. 

Rapid Inflation 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s, Indonesia experienced rapidly rising 
prices, with the possible exception of the years 1951 through 1954, when 
prices rose less than 20%. Prices doubled from 1950 to 1954, however, 
largely because of the Korean War boom in 1950-51. By early 1958, prices 
had more than doubled again. The rise from 1957 to 1958, with the expul- 
sion of the Dutch and the revolts in Sumatra and Sulawesi, was particularly 
sharp. By the end of 1960 they had almost doubled again, as they did by 
the end of 1961, by November 1962, by September 1963, by March 1964, 


2In a number of Asian countries civil servants and teachers have been forced to 
moonlight because of very low salaries, but this has been carried to greater lengths in 
Indonesia. 

3 There is no general consumer price index or cost of living index for the country 
as a whole. It was customary to refer to the weighted index of retail prices of 19 
food articles on the free market in Djakarta, with 1953 as a base but weights dating 
back to 1932, unless for special reasons the index of another city was used. There had 
been discussion for some time on ways to improve the index. The Central Bureau of 
Statistics, under a contract with the National Economic and Social Research Institute, 
early in 1964 developed a new index by using the weights found in a March 1957- 
February 1958 consumer expenditure study in Djakarta grouped into 29 food, 6 hous- 
ing, 12 clothing, and 15 other items, and applying these weights to the prices in a 
large number of cities in Indonesia. This new index is a considerable improvement, but 
it still is very sensitive to the price of rice in the free market. To the extent that an 
individual gets subsidized rice, the index overstates the real fall in his wages. 
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by January 1965 and by July 1965. The pace of inflation, therefore, has 
been much more rapid since 1957, although there have been some pauses, 
such as after the August 1959 money cut, the Fourteen Stabilization Regu- 
lations of May 1963, and the new rice crop in April 1964. Table I shows 
that prices in Djakarta in August 1965 were over 118 times the 1953 level, 
and the trend continued upward in the balance of 1965 and early 1966. 

Since 1952, the Indonesian government has run a deficit largely financed 
by borrowing from the Bank of Indonesia, which in turn has increased the 
paper money supply, with a trend in recent years to bills of larger and 
larger denomination (Rp. 10,000 notes were issued in 1964) until the 
monetary changes of December 1965, which converted 1,000 old rupiah 
to one new rupiah. Structuralists would also point out that, especially since 
the end of 1957, major Indonesian exports, with the exception of petroleum, 
bauxite, and some agricultural products, have been declining either in 
quantity or price or both. This has forced Indonesia to adopt a series of 
import controls; foreign loans and aid have usually not been great enough 
to offset the decline in export earnings and the large current account deficit 
arising from service items and the repayment of loans, together with inter- 
est, rent, and profits. Import declines have directly caused some prices to 
rise, while they have raised other prices indirectly by holding back local 
production because of periodic shortages of imported raw materials and 
spare parts. Although Indonesia has no index of industrial output or of 
labor productivity, the evidence would indicate that shortages have tended 
to accelerate the spiral of prices. For example, in two recent years (1961-62 
and 1963-64), smaller rice crops caused price indices to soar, with prices 
of basic grains rising first and other prices gradually catching up to them. 
To stop inflation, Indonesia would not only have to tighten its monetary 
and fiscal policies, it would have to increase the level of output both in the 
export and domestic fields. 

There seems little evidence that Indonesia has either of the usual types 
of inflation that worry developed countries in peace time—demand pull 
with full employment where investment is heavier than saving, or cost 
push where wages and profits tend to force up prices before full employment 
is reached. On the contrary, the evidence indicates that: 

a. there is still unemployment and underemployment in Indonesia; 

b. there has been a rise in money wages; 

c. there has been an increase in payments in kind (rice, textiles, kerosene, 

free meals -on the job); 

d. total real earnings (both in money and in kind) have declined sub- 
stantially; ; 

e. as a result, workers have been seeking overtime, or, in many cases, 
where their primary positions pay by the week or the month, they 
have secured second, third, fourth, and even more jobs to add to their 
total income: job inflation. 
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Unemployment and Underemployment 

In October 1961, the Central Bureau of Statistics conducted a population 
census in all parts of Indonesia (except West Irian, which was not then 
under Indonesian jurisdiction). Figures have been published on the total 
population by sex and by regions, but, for a study of unemployment, the 


TABLE I 
Weighted Index Number of Retail Prices of 19 Food Articles 
on the Free Market in Djakarta 


1950 ~ 1964 
(1953 = 100) 

Year Index Month 1960 1961 1962 1963 19644 19654 
1950 54 Jan 358 397 1083 2319 5290 14,996 
1951 89 Feb 363 432 1251 2543 6209 17,243 
1952 94 Mar 371 479 1257 2682 7040 16,021 
1953 100 Apr 382 471 1248 2700 5637 16,341 
1954 106 May 380 458 1335 3010 5703 17,084 
1955 141 June 394 446 1397 3096 5847 18,278 
1956 161 July 402 446 1481 3041 6048 21,825 
1957 177 Aug 397 465 1516 3133 6592 25,445 
1958 258 Sept 394 542 1494 3569 7931 

1959 311 Oct 389 593 1555 3786 8531 

1960 384 Nov 388 792 1652 4617 9138 

1961 523 Dec 388 760 1897 4674 11,264 

1962 1,453 

1963 3,640 


a The 1964-65 figures are derived from the new index of 62 consumer items converted 
to the old base. 

Source: Statistical Pocketbook of Indonesia, 1963, p. 266 and earlier editions. 

Also Business News, Feb. 19, 1964, p. 6; Dec. 7, 1964, p. 1A. 


most comprehensive report is based on a one percent sample survey of the 
total population. The total labor force in October 1961, estimated on 
the basis of this one percent sample, amounted to 34,578,234 males and 
females 10 years of age and over, or 54.1% of the total of 63,953,563 in 
that age group, and 35.9% of the total population of 96,318,829 (excluding 
West Irian). That the percentage of the total population in the labor force 
is this low results from two factors: first, a very high percentage of the 
total population, 33.6%, are children under 10 years of age; and second, 
the census found only 29.3% of the females 10 years of age and over in 
the labor force. 

Of the 34.6 million in the labor force in 1961, the census found 5.4%, 
or 1,869,620 individuals, unemployed. The percentage of males unemployed 
was only 4.8, while for females it was 7.0. In the city of Djakarta, the 1961 
census reported over 7% of the labor force 10 years of age and over as 
unemployed. The Labor Force Survey for Java and Madura in 1958 had 
shown a lower percentage of unemployment in rural areas and a higher 
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percentage in urban areas,* but the same survey estimated underemploy- 
ment in agriculture in the rural areas of Java and Madura to be about one- 
third. Rural underemployment may have been reduced somewhat, but 
there is no evidence to indicate that it is not still serious. 

There may be scarcities of particular skills at particular localities,’ but 
the evidence does not point to full employment or a generally tight labor 
market as the cause of inflation. Furthermore, industry has not been oper- 
ating, as a rule, close to full capacity. 

Falling Real Wages 

Given the amount of unemployment and underemployment, it is not sur- 
prising that the evidence indicates that wages have lagged behind prices. 
Payments in kind have offset some of the price rise, but for most workers, 
real earnings from their main job have fallen. In 1953-54, the minimum 
money wages on most estates and for males in the hand-made cigarette 
(kretek) industry were Rp. 3.50 per day; they were Rp. 5.25 for dock- 
workers at the major port of Tandjung Priok. In 1963, on the estates in 
Java and South and Western Sumatra, they had risen to only Rp. 10 (less 
than a threefold increase), while those in North Sumatra were Rp. 15 (4 
times), those in the retek industry Rp. 39.50 (11 times), and those among 
the harbor workers Rp. 21.25 (4 times). Prices had risen 29 times in 
Medan, North Sumatra, and 23 times in Djakarta from the base year of 
1953 to January 1963. Obviously, wages have risen but have lagged behind 
prices, hence real money wages have fallen. 

Yet this is only a very small part of the story, because in many industries 
wages in kind and other benefits, such as housing, transportation, and 
medical allowances, cost more than the wages themselves. The kretek 
workers, with their eleven fold increase in money wages but no wages in 
kind, were probably less well off than the estate workers, who have one of 
the most developed systems of wages in kind, including rice, textiles, kero- 
sene, and sugar, to supplement money wages. The most complete infor- 
mation is available for the estates in North Sumatra. In 1953 money wages 
of Rp. 3.50 were supplemented by wages in kind which cost Rp. 5.63, for 
a total daily wage for a man with a wife and two children of Rp. 9.13. 
Table II clearly indicates a real drop from 1953 to 1955, some rise through 
1957, and then a fall, particularly in real money wages and, in some periods, 
in both real money and real total wages, so great that adjustments were 
subsequently made. By July 1964, money wages had risen only 15 times 
and wages in kind 34 times, making a total wage rise of 26.5 times, as 


4Some of the rural and urban differences resulted from using a whole year in the 
rural areas and a shorter period in urban areas. Department of Labour, Report on 
Labour Force Sample Survey in Java and Madura, 1958, Djakarta, 1961. 

5 Estates in North Sumatra talk of labor shortages amidst underemployment in rural 
areas and unemployment in urban areas. See Donald Blake, “Labour Shortage and 
Unemployment in Northeast Sumatra,” The Malayan Economic Review, VII, 2 (Oct. 
1962), 106-18. 
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compared to a price rise of 46 times. The real money wage index was only 
32% of the 1953 base; with wages in kind included, the real total wage 
index was only 58%, still a substantial cut for one of the best organized 
groups in Indonesia. These numbers are only indicative of a trend, as they 
are subject to a number of statistical problems. 

Some firms that had never provided meals for their workers are doing 
so now: In the construction industry in West Java, it has become customary 


TABLE II 
MINIMUM WAGES, PRICES AND REAL WAGES ON THE 
ESTATES OF NORTH SUMATRA 
(Man, wife, two children in Rupiah per day) 


. (8+ 7) (447) 
(5) (2) Real Real 
(1) (2) (4) Total (6) Price Ed Money 


ver Me Va da sere nee Rit Tadex(Medan) Wicker Weekes 
1951* 3.25 5.78 9.03 93 99 103 103 96 90 
1953* 3.50 5.63 9.13 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955% 3.75 5.72 9.47 107 104 102 167 62 64 
1956* 4.25 6.27 10.52 121 115 111 168 68 72 
1957* 445 6.29 10.74 127 118 112 165 72 77 
1958* 4.45 9.34 13.79 127 151 166 259 58 49 
1959% 4,90 11.69 16.59 140 182 208 338 54 41 
Jan 1960 4.90 18.06 22.96 140 251 321 378 66 37 
July 1960 4.90 18.94 23.84 140 261 336 427 61 33 
Jan 1961 5.75 19.73 25.48 164 279 350 474 59 35 
July 1961 6.20 18.94 25.14 177 275 336 469 59 38 
Jan 1962 6,20 20.75 26.95 177 295 369 841 35 21 
July 1962 15.00 55.83 70.83 429 776 992 1,518 51 28 
Jan 1963 15.00 74.14 89.14 429 976 1,317 2,894 34 15 
July 1963 26.25 153.77 180.02 750 1,972 2,731 3,739 53 20 
Jan 1964 26.25 176.80 203.05 750 2,224 3,140 3,955 56 19 
July 1964 56.20 189.81 242.41 1,503 2,655 3,371 4,624** 58 32 
Source adapted from figures provided by Gappersu and the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
* For the whole year 
** Adjusted from the new index 


for the contractor to provide one big meal a day for his workers, to insure 
the presence of the workers each day. This system has also been tried out 
on the docks, together with giving half a kilo of rice a day to take home to 
their families. In 1963, total money and wages in kind at Tandjung Priok 
had risen only 7 or 8 times since 1953, compared to 23 times for prices in 
January 1963. 

By and large, petroleum workers and staff employees have fared better 
than most other workers. One of the large petroleum companies tried for 
years to avoid running a commissary, but prices rose so rapidly in the 
1960’s that a government arbitration board ordered payments in kind. One 
of the oil companies imported large quantities of rice and gave their staff 
much more than they and their families needed. The imported rice cost 
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the company. relatively little per kilo; wage payments in rice were not 
subject to the income tax; the workers could sell their surplus at a high 
price; and the local officials were delighted to have the extra rice in the 
market for other workers. The oil companies also had a cost-of-living allow- 
ance that was tied to figures compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
which kept basic wages closer to mounting prices. 

The Department of Labor made a sample study of real earnings in 
Djakarta, in the fourth quarter of 1962, which covered 18 branches of 
industry, 180 firms, and over 18,000 employees. Their figures showed that 
for each of the quarters in 1962 the index of real earnings on a July 1958 
base was 44% or less. 


July 1958 equals 100.00 


(1) (2) (3) 
Index of Prices of Index of Index of Real 
Date Consumer Goods Income Earnings 
January 1962 427.7 189.5 44 
April 1962 567.9 235.7 42 
July 1962 670.2 232.3 35 
October 1962 717.4 298.4 43 


Although this was only a sample survey of 18 types of industries in the 
capital city of Djakarta, it tended to confirm people’s complaints, namely, 
that their higher money incomes did not buy as much as their lower 
incomes in an earlier period. 

In spite of huge deficits, the government has had to raise the money 
wages for its civil servants and other employees several times, though 
always far behind the price rises. As part of the Fourteen Regulations of 
May 1963, an increase of 100% in basic salaries was ordered, and at the 
same time the Minister of Labor encouraged private industry to follow 
suit, while at most other times there has been restraint on wage increases. 
The First Minister, Dr. Djuanda, before his death, had expected to raise 
government salaries again by December 1963, but the adjustment did not 
come till late 1964, and by then prices had risen to about three times the 
May 1963 level. As part of the monetary changes of December 1965, gov- 
ernment salaries were increased five-fold. 

Government employees are entitled to purchase rice and sometimes other 
commodities at reduced prices. The details have changed from time to time, 
but the basic pattern was the provision of 8 kilos of rice for each govern- 
ment employee and each member of his family at a subsidized low price— 
for example, Rp. 6 per kilo instead of approximately Rp. 50, the open 
market price in the middle of 1963.8 A later formula stated that the govern- 
ment would make up the difference between the subsidized price and the 


€ By early 1966, the rice price in Djakarta was reported at over Rp. 3,000 (old 
rupiah) per kilo. 
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open market price of rice if it could not supply the rice. Still later, to avoid 
rice imports, the government substituted corn for part of the rice. Without 
these provisions, the lot of the civil servant would have been even more 
difficult. 

Several government agencies have made studies showing that the salaries 
of government office holders cover only a fraction of their monthly expendi- 
tures. For example, during March 1964, the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
under contract to the National Economic and Social Research Institute, 
conducted a cost-of-living survey among its own employees and found that, 
on the average, government salaries covered only a third of monthly ex- 
penditures of the higher salaried officials and only a fifth in the lower paid 
brackets. This study indicated that government workers found it necessary 
to sell personal belongings or engage in other jobs or money-making ven- 
tures to make up the difference. The situation of employees in government 
enterprises has been a bit better, since salary levels are higher, there are 
certain additional fringe benefits, and there are more chances to make extra 
money. Wages of railroad employees used to be based on the same scale 
as civil servants and were lower than those for comparable skills in other 
government enterprises and private concerns, so that many of the better 
employees left or worked much less than a full week, in order to find 
secondary employment. Their basic wage level was increased 100% when 
the civil service scale was raised in May 1963. At the same time, railroad 
rates were increased fourfold, in an attempt to wipe out some of the govern- 
ment subsidy for a service which had been heavily underpriced, to pay 
better wages, and to provide better maintenance. The lack of maintenance 
had reached a serious state in 1963, when there were seven bad accidents 
in one month’s time, chiefly caused by equipment failure. The railroad ad- 
ministration, which was converted into a state enterprise, and the unions 
negotiated a wage increase, attempting to hold their own skilled workers 
and to pull back some who had sought employment elsewhere. 

The Census of 1961 did not ask information on secondary positions, as 
had been done in the Labor Force Sample Survey in Java and Madura in 
1958, nor have the results of the First Sample Round, the Agricultural 
Census, or the Industrial Census become available. Sample surveys, such 
as the one made at Gadjah Mada University, point to the widespread use 
of additional jobs among rural families. Most government employees and 
teachers have tried to secure multiple jobs—the opportunities to find added 
work seem to be greater in the larger cities, especially if they are not re- 
quired to be on their main job 40 hours a week. 
` Of course, a few people engaged in trade and business have prospered 
mightily by the inflation. The luxurious living standards of this group are 
in marked contrast to those of the mass of wage and salary workers. 

The Results of Job Inflation 
. What are some of the results of job inflation—not just two jobs but 
often three, four, or more? First, it does provide more income for the indi- 
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vidual and his family, fulfilling the purpose for which he undertook the 
extra work. Whether the added employment pays more or less than his 
original job, the additional income helps the family to meet its rising ex- 
penditures. 

Second, it gives new experience and training to the individual, which he 
may greatly appreciate at once, if his old job is dull and routine, and it 
may also aid his future career by providing some variety in experience 
and training. He does not have to give up his regular job, often a relatively 
scarce one, but he can augment his experience. 

Third, necessity may be the mother not only of invention, but also of 
ingenuity and innovation. A few individuals have developed new business 
ventures; other Indonesians find that such possibilities—other than buying 
and selling—are rare, and that necessity requires them to snatch at almost 
any job that is available. 

Fourth, job inflation may raise the level of output. A person who takes 
on a second job certainly should have a larger output than if he has only 
one. Of course, there may be some loss on the first job, but this is usually 
more than offset by the added output from the second job. In the initial 
stages of job inflation, the level of output should rise; but as the number 
of jobs increases, the losses may also increase, although they will vary 
depending on the individual’s ability to adapt to many different jobs, the 
kinds of skill involved, and the locations of the various positions. 

Given these four advantages——increases in income, in experience and 
training, in ingenuity and innovation, and in output—job inflation would 
seem to be a generally desirable reaction to inflation. The evidence, how- 
ever, points to some major difficulties. 

First, Indonesia still has a shortage of people with certain skills and 
highly trained professional, administrative, and managerial talents. Since 
1950, its educational training facilities have been greatly increased, and 
thousands of people have been encouraged to go abroad for short- or long- 
term study tours. To the extent that a person with a scarce skill is shared 
by organizations, all requiring his special skill, there may be a gain to the 
economy. If, on the other hand, these newly trained people, even though 
they are needed in a particular area, are forced to look for work in other 
fields, their special skills and training are not being utilized to the fullest 
degree. In fact, in such cases there is a wastage of potential human capital. 
Training and skills not fully utilized tend to deteriorate rapidly. Although 
some government officials have recently shown much ingenuity in arranging 
additional allowances, so that regular staff members would spend more 
time on their regular jobs, the trend toward multiple jobs and wastage of 
skills continues. 

Second, the quality of work is also bound to suffer, as people take on 
more and more jobs. There is a limited supply of energy—a limited amount 
of time to think over the problems of each job. No one is working full-time, 
so no one is really responsible. 
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Third, a great deal of time and energy is spent running from one job to 
another, a situation aggravated by the often inadequate transportation 
facilities. An Indonesian may have to report in at one office, go to a second 
for a while, report back to the first at noon, and go on to the third in the 
afternoon. There is no continuity on a job. It is hard to find a person at 
his office; it is even harder to arrange regular meetings of groups, since 
they may be out of town on assignment or off on another job. These dis- 
advantages to the individual also mean real losses in efficiency to the 
employing organization. 

Fourth, the ultimate stage of job inflation will have arrived when a 
person spends all his time and energy going from one job to another, so 
that he gets almost nothing done on any of them. Obviously, this stage 
has not been reached in Indonesia, but there are cases of people getting 
tired and sick and others where the losses on all the jobs may well be ap- 
proaching, if not exceeding, the output of all jobs. Certainly, the net output 
is often much less valuable to the country than if the man had spent an 
equal amount of his time and energy on his main job. 

In order to evaluate job inflation more precisely,’ three specific tests can 
be applied. If it can pass these three tests, then it may serve as a means 
of avoiding the effects of inflation. If it cannot pass these tests, then it is 
no real solution to the need for more income created by inflation. The first 
and simplest one—the output test—has already been partially developed 
and discussed above. 

First, the output on the old job, less any losses on the old job, plus 
output on the added job or jobs; less costs of movements between jobs, 
should be greater than the output on the old job. To carry this one step 
further, it would add to output to continue the process of job inflation as 
long as marginal gains from a new job were more than, or equal to, all the 
marginal losses, i.e., any added losses which would be incurred on all other 
jobs and in moving from job to job by taking on the new job. Any net in- 
crease in output according to this test would be favored, since it adds to 
total output, and thus more goods and services are offered to society. It is 
altogether likely that most multiple employment does, at least in the initial 
stages, add something net, but this is not why the Indonesians engage in 
it—they want additional money to spend. 

2. A second test, therefore, has to be applied: the net increase in output 
should be as great or greater than the increase in earnings. Although a 


T This analysis is based on the assumption that imperfections in the labor market, 
rapid inflation with wage restraints, and the preponderance of workers employed by the 
government or by government businesses, do not make for conditions where wages and. 
salaries tend to conform closely to marginal revenue product. In practice government 
supervisors themselves may have multiple jobs and so they are in no position to forbid 
their staff to do the same. In fact, they often encourage job inflation because of a 
feeling of paternal responsibility and the desire to hold their staff intact. Furthermore, 
since regular employees will not always be present on the job, they may try to find 
funds to offer part-time employment to others. 
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second job may pass this test with flying colors, subsequent jobs may in- 
volve enough losses on previous jobs, or in movement between jobs, for the. 
added earnings to exceed the net output added. If earnings increase more 
rapidly than output—a real danger—this would tend to add to the fires 
of inflation.’ It is frequently a trying problem to evaluate output on the 
job. The simplest way would be to equate it with earnings, but this begs 
the proposed test: if this method is used, the loss of output on other jobs 
or in travel would mean that added earnings always exceeded net added 
output. Furthermore, in government, additional positions with salaries 
attached are sometimes created where there is no additional measurable 
output. This last case approximates a straight increase in eats or an 
inflated promotion, as briefly mentioned above. 

3. Furthermore, a third test should be applied: the increase of produc- 
tion from the added job or jobs should be of a kind or kinds which will 
be currently demanded by the increased income generated. If the increased 
production consists of goods and services which the public will demand as 
consumers, and if the second test is also met, then the added production 
and the added income would not result in inflation. Actually, however, the 
added production may not result in such goods and services. A great deal 
may simply involve government payments for services which will not add 
in any way to government output. To the extent that teachers teach in 
several schools, a desired service is being performed, even if the evidence 
frequently indicates a decline in teaching standards. Valuable though educa- 
tion may be in increasing output in the long run, additional payments to 
teachers, like many other government expenditures, may in the short run 
result in inflationary pressures. Earnings from job inflation may, therefore, 
be rising ‘much more rapidly than the increase of production of goods and 
services that the public is willing to purchase. 

Conclusions 

If only a few people take on multiple jobs, they will bring in more income 
to their families, and such a small increase in income relative to aggregate 
income of all Indonesians would have so little effect on prices, no matter 
what their. additional output, that they would gain relatively by this move. 
As more and more engage in multiple jobs, the individual gains in income 
may be more and more offset by new price rises, especially if the net in- 
crease in output demanded is low relative to added earnings. Lack of addi- 
tional jobs may slow a country’s pace toward the final stage, where the: 
great majority engage in job inflation. Then the aggregate demand (income) 
will rise faster than the aggregate supply of goods and services really 
wanted, which will add to the inflationary pressures. 

Of course, just as some people gain during inflation while others lose, so 
some profit through this process of job inflation, while others lose. The 


8 This and the following tests are based on the likely assumption that the government 
of Indonesia will not absorb in taxes a substantial portion of the increase in earnings. . 
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chance to gain will spur people to accept additional jobs, even if, in the 
end, many will not gain by these measures. Furthermore, there are factors 
other than multiple jobs making for inflation in Indonesia. 

Price inflation has encouraged job inflation as a means of avoiding 
lowered real income, but the widespread extension of job inflation is 
probably leading to further price inflation, which may encourage more job 
inflation. Indonesians are extremely resourceful in meeting new problems, 
but they seem to have started a cycle that will cause even more problems 
in the future. Other methods are needed to halt the spiral of inflation. The 
1963 stabilization efforts were abortive, largely because the government 
failed to consider the political implications of the measures and as a result 
did not receive the support of any of the major power groups. Any new 
attempt should have a more solid political base. 
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PEKING AND THE OVERSEAS CHINESE: 
THE MALAYSIAN DISPUTE* 


MARY F. SOMERS HEIDHUES 


From late 1960 until the September 30 coup last year, Indo- 
nesian relations with the People’s Republic of China experienced a kind of 
honeymoon. Among the many issues on which the two governments found 
themselves seeing eye-to-eye during this period was that of the formation 
of the Federation of Malaysia, in Peking’s and Djakarta’s views, a neo- 
colonialist plot to maintain British influence in the area, encircle Indonesia, 
and threaten Asian peace. What motivated Peking’s interest in Malaysia? 
Did China play a role in inspiring Indonesian opposition to the new fed- 
eration? 

In answering these questions, the period between Indonesia’s first fein 
expression of opposition to Malaysia in December 1962 and her adoption 
of an intransigent “confrontation” policy in September 1963 is of greatest 
significance. Between May 1961, when Malayan Prime Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman’s proposal for uniting the British colonies of Singapore, 
Sarawak, and North Borneo, and the British protectorate of Brunei with 
the Federation of Malaya was made public, and the outbreak of an anti- 
Malaysia armed rebellion in Brunei on December 8, 1962, neither the Indo- 
nesian nor the Chinese government took much interest in the proposal. 

Peking Review, the weekly magazine directed to a foreign audience, did 
in June 1962 publish an article, “The ‘Malaysian Confederation’ Plot,” 
noting that opposition to Malaysia had arisen from various parties in 
Malaya, Singapore, and the three Borneo territories. Directing particular 
condemnation to alleged British and American sponsorship of the proposal, 
this was the magazine’s only reference to Malaysia before the December 
revolt. . 

In this early period, during which the details of the Malaysia proposal 
were still under discussion, opposition to the new federation came from 
three sources. Perhaps the most vociferous were left-wing political parties 
with membership composed largely of the region’s ethnic Chinese. These 
parties were the Malayan Socialist Front (actually an alliance between a 
Chinese-dominated Labor Party and a Malay-dominated Party Ra’ayat), 


* Initial research for this article was carried out under a grant from the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft while the author was a Research Associate of the Seminar for 
Political Science, University of Göttingen, Germany (Prof. B. Seidel, Director). Re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed is the author’s, 
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the Singapore Barisan Sosialis (the name.also means Socialist Front), 
whose election gains in early 1961 alarmed the Singapore and Malayan 
governments into pressing for the early conclusion of a Malaysian federa- 
tion, and the Sarawak United People’s Party, which was that colony’s first 
political party. 

A second source of opposition was certain Malay or indigenous nation- 
alist groups. The religious-conservative opposition Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party expressed a desire for closer cooperation with Islamic Indonesia in 
preference to union with Singapore. More important were the left-wing 
Malay nationalists, in particular the Party Ra’ayat (People’s Party) of 
Malaya, led by Ahmad Boestamam, and the party Rakyat of Brunei, led 
by A.M. Azahari. Both leaders had maintained close contact with Indo- 
nesian nationalists since Japanese occupation and Indonesian revolution. 
In addition, when the federation scheme was first made public, -certain 
indigenous groups in North Borneo expressed apprehension about their 
future status in Malaysia, although by 1963, most of their objections to 
the Malaysia proposal had been met. 

Indonesia’s Communist Party (PKI) provided the third opposition 
element. In fact, the PKI spoke out against Malaysia in December 1961, 
long before China had publicly gone on record against the new federation, 
labeling it a “form of neo-colonialism” and an attempt to suppress the 
wishes of the people of Malaya, Singapore and Borneo for true indepen- 
dence. Malayan authorities alleged that during 1962 and 1963 the PKI 
had been in close contact with the domestic opposition to Malaysia; even 
encouraging them to make further denunciations of the proposal.? 

‘In contrast, other international activities preoccupied the Indonesian 
government until the end of 1962. Most important was the ‘turn-over of 
West Irian to Indonesia by the Dutch, the first stage of which (adminis- 
tration by a United Nations team) took place in August 1962. Any expres- 
sion of interest in the North Borneo territories might have prevented the 
successful conclusion of negotiations over Irian, particularly as Indonesia’s 
opponents were already charging that her only interest in the island was 
territorial expansionism. However, even as late as November 1961, Foreign 
Minister Subandrio told the United Nations that Indonesia had no objec- 
tions to the formation of Malaysia if its people agreed to the step. 

Similarly, the border dispute with India and the attempts of six non- 
aligned nations, including Indonesia, to mediate it, absorbed China’s 
interest in 1962 and early 1963. Not wishing to overextend herself, China 


1 Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Sino-Indonesian Partnership,” Orbis, Summer 1964, 
pp. 332-356. For material on the groups opposing Malaysia, see especially T. E. Smith, 
The Background to Malaysia (Oxford: Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1963), p. 26; Willard A. Hanna, The Formation of Malaysia: 
New Factor in World Politics (New York: American Universities Field Staff, 1962), 
pp. 26-30; and Robert O. Tilman, “Malaysia: The Problems of Federation,” Western 
Political Quarterly, Dec. 1963, pp. 897-911. 
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probably believed that taking a belligerent attitude toward the formation 
of Malaysia could only mar the image of peaceful reasonableness which 
she was trying to project during the negotiations with India. 

On December 8, 1962, a revolt led by Azahari’s Party Rakyat broke out 
in Brunei. The insurgents’ aim was to establish a unitary state of North 
Kalimantan, including Brunei, Sarawak, and Sabah, with the Sultan of 
Brunei as its constitutional ruler. British troops quickly broke the back of 
the revolt, imprisoning several hundred of its participants (nearly all of 
them Malays). But the Party had previously shown its ability to win popu- 
lar support by capturing all of the elected seats in the Brunei legislature, 
and dissatisfaction with Malaysia and, more importantly, with conditions 
in Brunei itself lingered longer than the revolt. In the end, Brunei did not 
join the new Federation. 

Indonesia responded immediately to news of the revolt. On December 
10, President Soekarno announced his government’s unqualified support 
for the independence struggle of the Brunei people, identifying it with the 
inevitable victory of the “New Emerging Forces.” ? Evidence shows that 
certain Indonesian elements assisted the rebels even earlier. In the months 
subsequent to December 1962, Indonesia allowed the establishment of 
representatives of the “Unitary Government of North Kalimantan” in 
Djakarta, recruited volunteers for infiltration over the Indonesian border 
with Sarawak (Indonesia has no border with Brunei, only with Sarawak 
and Sabah), and provided refuge and training for rebels. 

Peking reacted more slowly. Only on December 13 did Jen-min Jih-pao 
carry a story about the outbreak.® The article reported not only the news 
of the rebellion itself, but reactions to it in other countries. The initial 
gains of the insurgents, who succeeded in seizing police and oil installa- 
tions, and the Manila press conference of rebel leader Azahari in which he 
specifically condemned the Malaysian proposal, received particular atten- 
tion. Jen-min Jih-pao also noted the domestic strength of the Party Rakyat 
as proved by the 1962 elections in Brunei and by popular opposition to 
Malaysia. Of other reactions to the revolt, that of Indonesia merited great- 
est space: President Soekarno’s statement of support for Brunei, as well as 
those of Aidit and other Indonesian political figures, being cited.* Other ex- 
pressions of solidarity with the rebels published by Peking between Decem- 
ber 13 and 25 were those of Albania (dated December 13), North Korea, 
and North Vietnam, as well as that of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organization in Cairo (which spoke out as early as December 11). Support 
for the Brunei rebels from Malaya and Singapore won less emphasis than 


2 Soekarno’s statement of December 10 cited in Jen-min Jih-pao (hereafter JMJP), 
Dec, 13, 1962, from a New China News Agency report of Dec. 11 datelined Djakarta.’ 

3 The delay may have been partly caused by poor communications. A lapse of three 
to four days in reporting news from Southeast Asia in JMJP is not unusual, and 
New China News Agency apparently had no representation in Brunei itself. 

4 JMJP, Dec. 13, 14, 1962. 
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the demonstrations and declarations of solidarity emanating from Djakarta, 
although Peking did report reactions of the Malayan Socialist Front and the 
Singapore Barisan Sosialis, in particular the pro-rebel rally staged by the 
latter on December 23. Interestingly, Peking took note of Philippine opposi- 
tion to Malaysia but described it as merely a front for U.S. intervention in 
Borneo.® Yet, on balance, there was little in the Chinese press even in De- 
cember 1962 to indicate that Brunei or Malaysia played a larger role in 
China’s foreign relations than much more distant events in Africa or Latin 
America. North Kalimantan was never the subject of demonstrations com- 
parable to those staged over Congo problems. 

Did Peking consult with Indonesia on Malaysia? A possible opportunity 
for China and Indonesia to discuss their policies toward Malaysia at a 
high level came during Foreign Minister Subandrio’s visit to Peking in 
January 1963. Although negotiations over the Chinese-Indian border dis- 
pute were the ostensible purpose of the visit, Malaysia certainly figured 
in the talks. Welcoming Subandrio at the airport, Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai took the opportunity to state that the Chinese people, like the Indo- 
nesian people, supported the “righteous struggle” of the Brunei people. 
Subandrio replied that Indonesia supported all national liberation wars, 
including those of Algeria, Angola, and Brunei. In a subsequent exchange 
of speeches, Chou devoted more words to Brunei than did Subandrio. Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi’s farewell address again broached the sub- 
ject, without eliciting a reply from Subandrio. This suggests, on admit- 
tedly inconclusive evidence, that the Chinese were at this time more anxious 
than Indonesia to keep the Brunei issue alive. However, shortly after the 
visit, Subandrio characterized Indonesia’s attitude to Malaysia as one of 
“confrontation,” a term previously used in the final stages of the West 
Irian dispute with the Netherlands to mean small-scale military activity 
and large-scale mobilization, without ruling out the possibility of negotiat- 
ing a peaceful settlement. 

“Confrontation” in this sense remained Indonesia’s attitude until the 
end of summer 1963. In the meantime, China and Indonesia showed other 
signs.of drawing closer together. During his state visit to Indonesia in 
April 1963, Chairman Liu Shao-ch’i raised the Malaysia issue frequently 
in his public statements. He said, for example, that: 

Indonesia’s just stand of opposing the neocolonialist scheme of Malay- 

sia and supporting the revolutionary struggle of the people of North 

Kalimantan constitutes a serious blow to the colonialists, old and new.§ 
The struggle of the Brunei people for independence was gradually evolv- 
ing, in the words of Peking, into a struggle of the Indonesian people against 
Malaysia, always with the “resolute support” of the Chinese people. In 
Bali, during the tour with Liu, Soekarno replied with a promise to defeat 


5 Mao Sun, “Uprising in Brunei,” Peking Review, Dec. 21, 1962, pp. 12-13. 
8 New China News Agency, (NCNA) April 13, 1963, cited in Survey of China M ain- 
land Press (SCMP) 2961. 
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the Malaysia scheme and, at the same time, expressed the hope that the 
matter could be settled by discussions between the Southeast Asian nations 
concerned.” The joint communique issued at the close of the visit stated 
that: 

. . . both sides expressed resolute support for the people of North 
Kalimantan in their courageous struggle for the right of self-determina- 
tion and independence, and thus against falling into the trap of neo- 
colonialism in the guise of Malaysia.’ 

Below this surface agreement, China’s spokesmen appear to have tried to 
encourage Indonesia to take a more intransigent position on Malaysia 
than she was actually willing to take at that time. 

The Chinese government was not the main force attempting to push 
Indonesian authorities into an irrevocable position of opposition to Malay- 
sia; clearly, the PKI played that role. The PKI, the first group in Indo- 
nesia to assert its opposition to Malaysia, maintained that stand con- 
sistently. The party was also prompt in issuing a statement on the Brunei 
rebellion, in advance (if we can rely on JMJP) of President Soekarno by 
one day and of Peking by four days. The PKI refused to call off its criti- 
cism of Malaysia, even during the summer 1963 negotiations between Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Malaya when the Indonesian president appeared 
to be willing to reach an understanding on the question. Immediately after 
Soekarno’s Tokyo meeting with Tengku Abdul Rahman, which laid the 
foundation for the June foreign ministers’ meeting and the three-nation 
“summit” conference in July, Harian Rakjat (People’s Daily, the PKI 
newspaper) published an editorial reaffirming Indonesia’s duty to oppose 
Malaysia.® In early July, PKI Chairman, Aidit extended his criticism to the 
proposal (Maphilindo) for closer cooperation between Indonesia, Malaya, 
and .the Philippines, which the three nations’ foreign ministers had just 
accepted, and which might have offered Indonesia a “face-saving” retreat 
from her opposition to Malaysia. Maphilindo, Aidit suggested, would be 
a further attempt to encircle Indonesia, as was Malaysia, and an attempt 
to get her to enter the “imperialist bloc” through the back door.?° 

That the PKI and Peking were in close contact and sympathy at this 
time is clear, and the two certainly exchanged opinions on the Malaysia 
issue. Aidit, as well as the other two top PKI leaders, Lukman and Njoto, 
all visited China in 1963, Aidit staying nearly three weeks (interrupted by 
a visit to Pyongyang). The warm welcome accorded him in Peking—he 
was met at the airport by Chou En-lai, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Ch’en Yi and 
others—far exceeded that given him a few weeks earlier in Moscow, and 
compared favorably with that usually provided for prime ministers, if not 
heads of state. The PKI Chairman was made a member of the Academy 


7 JMJP, April 19, 1963. 

8 Peking Review, April 26, 1963. 

9 Editorial of June 8, cited in JMJP, June 9, 1963. 
10 Peking Review, July 12; JMJP, July 13, 1963. 
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of Sciences, and delivered a number of public addresses (some of which 
were reprinted by the Chinese press) on the PKI’s position vis 4 vis the 
continuing Indonesian revolution. 

But to assume that the PKI was acting merely as a tool of Peking in 
opposing Malaysia would be to ignore the considerable initiative which the 
party displayed. Not only did the PKI speak against Malaysia before 
Peking did; it spoke out more strongly and consistently than did China; 
furthermore, domestic considerations alone could explain its stand. In 
Indonesia’s situation, the party had an interest in maintaining a political 
climate in which its apparatus for agitation and mass demonstrations could 
be used to good advantage. Especially after August 1962, it needed a 
nationalist symbol, as it had previously had in West Irian, around which 
it could rally members and potential sympathizers. “Crush Malaysia” 
seemed likely to be such a rallying cry. Furthermore, the PKI was in a 
better position than Peking to maintain contact with the Malay opposition 
to Malaysia, if not to the other, Chinese directed, opposition parties, and 
Azahari is believed to have visited PKI headquarters in Djakarta before 
December 1962. Peking, on the other hand, appears not to have had any 
direct links to Brunei, in fact most of its news stories on the subject orig- 
inated either with Western news agencies or with the Indonesian national 
press service, Antara. 

From Peking’s overt statements, supporting Indonesian opposition to 
Malaysia, it is possible to suggest some conclusions, not only about its 
position in the Malaysia dispute itself, but about its policy in this area of 
Southeast Asia as a whole. Her strategy in this question seems to have had 
three aims: first, to attempt to draw closer to Indonesia by identifying 
China’s foreign policy goals with those of Indonesia. Thus, statements by 
Chinese officials during the Liu and Subandrio visits and subsequently 
spoke of China’s support for Indonesia during the campaign for Irian, 
thanked Indonesia for her backing of China’s claim to Taiwan (which 
Indonesia has recognized since 1955) and her opposition to a “Two- 
Chinas” policy, and expressed solidarity with Indonesia’s proclaimed strug- 
gle against imperialism and neo-colonialism as embodied in the Malaysia 
proposal. A second purpose was to enhance the domestic position of the 
PKI in Indonesia, The third aim was to voice support for the North Kali- 
mantan rebels, and for other anti-Malaysia elements, as a national libera- 
tion struggle. Yet Peking’s greatest emphasis was specifically on Indo- 
nesia’s opposition to Malaysia, and the national liberation aspect received 
little mention until 1964. 

Presumably, Peking had another reason for opposing Malaysia, one quite 
independent of her relations to Indonesia. Singapore is the hub of Overseas 


11 Hanna, op cit, pp. 34-35 suggests that Azahari was in Djakarta when the PKI 
made its December 1961 statement against Malaysia. Malayan authorities have accused 
Boestamam and other Socialist Front and Barisan Sosialis leaders of being in close 
touch with the PKI. ' 
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Chinese activities in Southeast Asia and has, since the establishment of 
a Chinese consulate there in the 1880’s, been a focus of the Chinese govern- 
ment as well. For the past several decades, Singapore has witnessed intense 
political activity among its ethnic Chinese, in particular students and grad- 
uates of the Chinese-language schools whose education draws them into the 
orbit of China mainland politics. To a lesser extent radical political activ- 
ity is typical of the ethnic Chinese youth in other parts of Malaysia, in 
particular, Sarawak (where they are a smaller proportion of the total popu- 
lation). Although the desire to found a workable framework in which the 
North Borneo territories could be given independence from Britain was 
one goal of Malaysia, far more important was the problem of containment 
of the area’s left-leaning Overseas Chinese elements.** Yet, in comparison 
to its treatment of Indonesia’s interest in the dispute during 1963, the 
Chinese press gave relatively little attention to the opposition to Malaysia 
from ethnic Chinese within Malaya, Singapore and Borneo. What was the 
reason? 

Two suggestions may explain Peking’s reticence. Proponents of Malaysia 
may well have intended that the ethnic Chinese’ of the territories should 
be absorbed into the new federation with a loss in their political influence 
and, being weaned from their suspected allegiance to Peking, be brought to 
be fully loyal Malaysians. Some observers, including many non-Communist 
Indonesian opponents of Malaysia,’ believed the new federation would 
result in an increase in the economic and political influence of the Overseas 
Chinese, who would be one of the most numerous and most cohesive ethnic 
groups in the territory. If this group proved to be more loyal to China than 
to Malaysia, the new federation would result in an increase in Peking’s 
influence in Southeast Asia, instead of a limitation of it. Possibly China’s 
relative disinterest in Malaysia prior to the emergence of Indonesian oppo- 
sition was that she expected to benefit more than to lose from the new 
arrangement. 

It is more likely, however, that China was wary of any overt reaction 
which would identify her with the issue of communalism in Malaysia. From 
its inception, the Communist movement in Malaya and Singapore has been 


12 On the politics surrounding merger in Singapore, see Milton E. Osborne, Singapore 
and Malaysia (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornel Univ. Southeast Asia Program, Data Paper No. 53, 
1964). On Sarawak’s Chinese minority, see Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communism and 
Chinese Communalism in Sarawak,” China Quarterly, Oct-Dec. 1964, pp. 38-66, 

13 “Ethnic Chinese” and “Overseas Chinese” are used interchangeably throughout 
this paper, and, indeed, historically Chinese policy (and the attitude of many non- 
Chinese observers) has made no distinction between the two. As noted below, how- 
ever, some statements emanating from Peking have been concerned to limit “Overseas 
Chinese” to persons of Chinese origin possessing no other citizenship. This in itself is 
an indication of changed policy. By this new definition, most of Malaysia’s ethnic 
Chinese could not be described as “Overseas Chinese.” 

14 See for example, Mohammad Hatta, “One Indonesian View of the Malaysia Issue,” 
Asian Survey, March 1965, pp. 139-143; for a more general treatment, George McT. 
Kahin, “Malaysia and Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, Fall 1964, pp. 253-270. 
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almost exclusively Chinese; at no time did more than a few Malays display 
an interest for any sort of left-wing politics. Even today, the vast majority 
of Malays support the conservative, anti-Communist government of the 
United Malay National Organization, while the bulk of the support for the 
left-wing opposition comes from ethnic Chinese. The close relationship of 
Communism and communalism was especially apparent during the Malayan 
Communist Party-led rebellion of 1948-1960, during which almost all sup- 
porters of the rebellion were drawn from the Chinese community. The 
campaign of terrorism eventually alienated many moderates among the 
ethnic Chinese, but a major cause of its defeat was its narrow communal 
base of support. Despite their attempts to represent themselves as an army 
of the “Malayan People,” the rebels never escaped the stigma of being 
Chinese.15 Peking, presumably aware of this lesson, may have wanted to 
play down Chinese communal interests in Malaya and Singapore. 

Peking has actually—even in the case of Singapore—demonstrated some 
reluctance to associate itself with the interests of the Overseas Chinese 
there. As early as 1956, Chou En-lai told Singapore Chief Minister David 
Marshall during the latter’s visit to China, that Peking expected the Over- 
seas Chinese who had voluntarily acquired Singapore citizenship (he was 
referring to China-born persons who acquired Singapore citizenship by reg- 
istration) to give that state their primary allegiance, on condition that it 
were an independent state and no longer a British colony.1® Other state- 
ments emanating from Peking during this time, however, suggested that by 
“Overseas Chinese” were meant only persons born in China who had sub- 
sequently migrated, and not persons of Chinese descent born abroad who, 
in Chinese law, were considered Chinese citizens despite local laws grant- 
ing them other citizenship. 

The quandary facing Peking in its relations with Overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia is perhaps most clear from the course of Sino-Indonesian 
relations during the last decade. As long as relations were friendly, Peking’s 
official policy was to try to avoid deep involvement in the affairs of the 
Chinese community in Indonesia. This policy, which marked a change in 
China’s attitudes toward Southeast Asian countries beginning approximately 
in 1954, was evidenced by the signing of a Dual Citizenship Treaty be- 
tween China and Indonesia in April 1955. In this treaty, China for the first 
time relinquished all claims over persons of Chinese descent possessing 
Indonesian citizenship.” 


15 On this point, see Lucian W. Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaysia: Its Social 
and Political Meaning (Princeton Univ. Press, 1956), pp. 47-111. For a brief history of 
the Emergency, see the chapter of Anthony Short, “Communism and the Emergency,” 
in Wang Gungwu, ed., Malaysia: a Survey (London: Pall Mall, 1964), pp. 149-160. 

16 Cited in Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1965), p. xvi. 

17 For an analysis of this treaty, see Donald E. Willmott, The National Status of the 
Chinese in Indonesia, 1900-1958 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, 
rev. ed., 1961), pp. 44—66 and text of treaty, pp. 130-134. 
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Subsequently, China has usually placed more emphasis on friendly rela- 
tions with independent Southeast Asian states, in particular Indonesia, than 
on seeking to protect the interests of the Overseas Chinese. One major ex- 
ception, however, occurred in 1959-60 when Indonesian authorities, in 
particular certain elements of the military, forced Chinese aliens to close 
their retai] shops in Indonesia’s small towns and villages and, in certain 
regicns, to move to larger towns. This was a greater threat to the Overseas 
Chinese community than Peking was prepared to countenance, and the 
resulting vehement denunciations of Indonesia emanating from Peking 
nearly resulted in a complete rupture of relations between the two countries. 

Subsequent Indonesian actions, coupled with the realization that China 
could neither protect her nationals residing in Indonesia nor win Indonesia’s 
friendship, ended in a retreat by Peking. A major event marking the change 
was Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi’s visit to Indonesia in April 1961, which 
resulted in the signing of a friendship treaty between the two nations and a 
statement by Ch’en that China was satisfied with Indonesia’s “kind con- 
cern for” citizens of China residing there. 

It is in the context of the increasingly friendly relations between China 
and Indonesia since late 1960 that China’s position in the Malaysia dispute 
prior to 1965 must be seen. Both sides worked, during this period, to derive 
the greatest possible prestige and influence from their mutual cooperation, 
the Games of the Newly Emerging Forces (GANEFO) being a good ex- 
ample of this. China reportedly footed the bill for the games, and took first 
place; while Indonesia was able to use the occasion both as a circus for 
the local public and as a means of obtaining an international audience for 
her views on such diverse subjects as the International Olympic Committee 
and the Federation of Malaysia.7® 

Although China’s statements on Malaysia in 1964 emphasized Indo- 
nesia’s interest in the North Kalimantan “people’s struggle,” one Chinese 
delegate at a meeting in Peking in January asserted that China was the 
“most reliable and most faithful” friend of North Kalimantan because of 
her own revolutionary experience. Indonesian representatives at this meet- 
ing alleged that Malaysia was directed against Indonesia and China. Sub- 
sequent statements from the Peking press, however, emphasized the threat 
to Indonesia and Southeast Asia. Gifts for the youth of North Kalimantan 
from Chinese youth were even handed over to the Indonesian National 
Front. On December 8, 1964, Jen-min Jih-pao commemorated the Brunei 
uprising in two articles, but omitting this time any mention of Indonesia. 

There were further examples of Chinese-Indonesian cooperation in 1965. 
Peking vociferously supported Indonesia’s decision to withdraw from the 
United Nations. In April, Chou En-lai and Ch’en Yi visited Djakarta for 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Bandung Conference. Among 


18 Ewa T. Pauker, “GANEFO I: Sports and Politics in Djakarta,” Asian Survey, 
April 1965, pp. 171-185. : 
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the dignitaries Chou visited while in the Indonesian capital were the 
Brunei rebellion leader and Prime Minister of the “Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the North Kalimantan “Unitary State,’ A. M. Azahri and his 
Finance Minister, Lay Choon. “The meeting,” according to a report, “pro- 
ceeded in a cordial atmosphere.’ 

Peking was, at this time, giving additional attention to Malayan affairs. 
At the end of 1964, her press had attacked plans to establish a Nationalist 
Chinese Consulate in Kuala Lumpur. During 1965, Peking sent a message 
to the Malayan Communist Party on its 35th anniversary, thanked the 
government of Singapore for allowing the Bank of China to continue opera- 
tions in that city, and congratulated Singapore on leaving Malaysia. 

China apparently wanted to see the Malaysian federation divided be- 
tween a Malaya which included Singapore and a “unitary” North Kaliman- 
tan. Overseas Chinese would form the largest and most powerful ethnic 
group in Malaya-Singapore; while North Kalimantan might be expected to 
fall into Indonesia’s sphere of influence, although there, too, Chinese were 
the largest single ethnic group and by far the best organized and educated, 
as well as the wealthiest. Nevertheless, overt references to Malaysia through- 
out 1965 continued to stress Indonesia’s “just struggle,” and the threat 
posed to Indonesia by the presence of the British military forces there. 

The attempted coup of September 30-October 1 in Indonesia—and the 
subsequent military crackdown on the PKI and its sympathizers—brought 
Peking and Djakarta to a parting of the ways. One of the victims of the 
crackdown was the Djakarta mission of the Malayan National Liberation 
League which, with the Peking-sympathizing Secretariat of the Asian- 
African Journalist’s Conference, was hounded out of the country. Several 
leaders of the former were arrested. The visit of the League’s chairman to 
Peking in January 1966 was another clear indication of China’s direct 
interest in the anti-Malaysia campaign.2° That Peking was so directly in- 
volved in the Malaysia question was not surprising, but it is less clear why 
she allowed Djakarta to set the pace and tone of the confrontation, particu- 
larly in view of the relation of Malaysia to Overseas Chinese interests. 

How does China reconcile her relations with Chinese abroad and those 
with Southeast Asian nations? Has China, in her effort to cement relations 
with certain Southeast Asian countries, abandoned the Overseas Chinese? 
To judge by the extensive apparatus maintained in Peking for Overseas 
Chinese affairs, the special schools for returned Overseas Chinese students, 
the state farms established for returnees, and the privileged status granted 
Overseas Chinese investments, the answer is no. But expression of concern 
for the affairs of Chinese residing abroad still takes second place to the 
maintenance of good relations with the host nations concerned. Where 
relations are not particularly good, Overseas Chinese problems receive more 


19 Peking Review, April 30, 1965; NCNA Djakarta, April 24, 1965, cited in SCMP 
3447. 
20 Peking Review, Jan. 7, 1966; New York Times, Jan. 14, 1966. 
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attention, and actions against their interests may attract more vehement 
protests. Thus China preserves her image as protector of the Overseas 
Chinese by responding selectively to their problems, reacting most vigor- 
ously where it is useless and virtually ignoring them when that better suits 
Peking’s purpose. 

Two examples illustrate the difference in Chinese reactions. Peking re- 
sponded with vigor to the internment of Chinese citizens in India in late 
1962, during the border dispute between the two nations. In this instance, 
China’s relations with India could not possibly have suffered further, and 
she had nothing to lose by the attack on the Indian government’s treatment 
of its Chinese community. On the other hand, the incidents in Java which 
caused widespread destruction of Chinese property in March 1963 passed 
without notice in the Chinese press, and it was only when the rioting spread 
through several towns of West Java in May that Peking finally took note 
of the troubles. Her press dispatches, however, emphasized that those re- 
sponsible for the incidents were anti-revolutionary elements in Indonesia 
and stressed that the Indonesian authorities, especially President Soekarno, 
had condemned the violence. She confined further reaction to diplomatic 
channels. The Chinese Ambassador, Yao Chung-ming, visited the Indonesian 
Department of Foreign Affairs to request protection for Chinese citizens— 
a sharp contrast not only to the attitude taken toward India, but to the 
threats and denunciations of Indonesia emanating from Peking three years 
earlier.?! 

After October 1965, when attacks in Indonesia against Overseas Chinese 
lives and property and harassment of Chinese diplomats accompanied con- 
demnations of Peking herself, China’s reactions were again less inhibited. 
Articles in the Peking press—for both domestic and foreign readers—have 
returned to, or even surpassed, the level of invective of 1959-60. 

Since the last decades of the previous century, China’s governments, not 
to mention revolutionary movements, have made no secret of their intense 
efforts to win the favor of the Overseas Chinese. Chinese diplomatic mis- 
sions in Southeast Asia, where they exist, still concern themselves exten- 
sively with the affairs of Chinese citizens resident abroad. But Peking’s 
policy in the past ten years has deviated from the well-established path of 
its predecessors, which accorded Overseas Chinese first place in relations 
with Southeast Asia. What brought about the change in emphasis? 

Before World War IT, all Southeast Asian nations, except Thailand, were 
colonies. While China maintained diplomatic relations with the colonial 
powers, questions directly affecting the Southeast Asian countries were of 
only minor significance in China’s dealings with the metropoles. On the 
other hand, in most of the colonies themselves, indigenous nationalist 
movements were of small importance. Neither the European-controlled 


21 See JMJP, May 18-June 18, 1963. For an account of the incidents themselves, see 
Mary F. Somers, Peranakan Chinese Politics in Indonesia (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
Modern Indonesia Project, 1964), pp. 45—46. 
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colonial regimes nor the indigenous populations received much attention 
from China. Her interests, primarily the raising of funds and the promotion 
of trade with these countries, could be admirably served by attending to 
relations with the Overseas Chinese, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
colonies’ populations. 

Since 1945 a number of new, independent states have emerged in South- 
east Asia. Although Peking was at first unwilling to see them as more than 
extensions of European imperialism, she was soon forced to recognize the 
changed situation. Chinese trading interests and even a guarantee of the 
continuance of remittances from Overseas Chinese could not be promoted 
without the concurrence of these governments. In short, Peking had to 
fake cognizance of the new governments, now controlled by the indigenous 
majorities, if she was to protect her interests in the area; and this meant, 
in Indonesia’s case in particular, de-emphasizing Peking’s interest in the 
Overseas Chinese, a group usually not regarded with favor by the in- 
digenous nationalists. 

Peking’s change of emphasis has proved to be irrevocable. Today, it is 
only marginally instructive to compare China’s pre-war and current policies 
toward the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. China has by no means 
abandoned the Overseas Chinese, but, in view of the new situation pre- 
vailing in Southeast Asia, she regards the opportunities for friendly relations 
with certain Southeast Asian states as more favorable for extending her 
influence. The case of Malaysia, in which she scrupulously avoided open 
identification with the communal interests of the Overseas Chinese there, 
while at the same time taking up the slogans of Indonesian nationalism, 
illustrates not only the change in policy itself, but how successful the new 
outlook can be, at least as long as a Southeast Asian government—like 
Indonesia—is willing to cooperate. 


MRS. HEIDHUES is a Visiting Assistant Professor in Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
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The passing of Nehru was not marked by the chaos many had 
predicted but rather by a smooth transfer of power which saw the unani- 
mous election of Lal Bahadur Shastri as the new Prime Minister. Those 
who saw India and the Congress as held together solely by Nehru’s charisma 
used the familiar metaphor of the banyan tree under which nothing thrives. 
The analogy, however, has proved to be more colorful than accurate, for 
beneath the so-called banyan tree a new pattern of collective leadership 
had grown up. It was the exercise of this pattern of leadership which 
enabled the mantle of succession to settle so smoothly on Shastri, which 
caused recent attempts at challenging him to end in failure, and which, 
after his untimely death, permitted a second orderly succession. The events 
which formed the background for the transfer of power first to Shastri and 
then to Mrs. Gandhi were set in motion even before Nehru’s death. Perhaps 
the most important catalysts were the Chinese invasions of October 1962 
and the unrest in the Congress which led to the introduction of the Kamaraj 
Plan. 

The transformation of the Sino-Indian border disputes from a series of 
incursions and minor forays into a major military confrontation was one 
of the most important events in the post-independence history of India. 
At first the Congress and the nation were stunned. Then the initial reaction 
of shock and outrage turned into a sense of national purpose which found 
people ready to sacrifice whatever they might be called upon to give. How- 
ever, once the immediate military threat had dissolved into seemingly in- 
terminable diplomatic maneuvering, the economic stresses of defense mobil- 
ization gnawed the consensus away. Rising prices, increased taxes, drastic 
financial measures calling for gold control and compulsory deposits, and 
continuation of the emergency declaration all aroused opposition; and, as 
if stringent policies were not enough to jeopardize the popularity of the 
Congress government, a renewal of factionalism within the party itself 
brought about still greater resentment. 

To many, clear evidence of this resentment was apparent in the unex- 
pected defeat of the Congress candidates in three important by-elections 
in May 1963, just seven months after the Chinese attack. Though detailed 
studies of these by-elections have revealed that factors other than govern- 
ment policy had been more important, the opposition parties, the press, 
and the Congress itself tended to perceive these defeats as a protest against 
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government policy. Immediately there were demands from the party or- 
ganization for a special session of the A.I.C.C. to discuss the reverses and 
their implications for the party. The demands took the rare form of a 
petition signed by eighty A.I.C.C. members. When the Working Committee 
met to consider the petition, it decided to wait for the regular meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. scheduled for August, at which the impact of the by-elections 
could be considered. 

Meanwhile Congress leaders had been discussing certain ideas which K. 
Kamaraj, Chief Minister of Madras, had been contemplating as a means 
of strengthening the party organization in his own state. Ever since the 
1962 general election, Kamaraj had been deeply concerned about the 
growing strength of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK), a Tamil- 
oriented anti-northern party. By the middle of 1963, he had reached the 
conclusion that the only effective way to combat the DMK was for him 
to resign the Chief Ministership and devote his full energies to rebuilding 
the Congress organization in Madras. Once relieved of his duties, he could 
undertake an intensive and prolonged tour of the state down to the block 
level. His ultimate purpose was a revitalization of the party machine, 
necessitated, in his opinion, by the fact that Congressmen had become too 
preoccupied with positions of power at the parliamentary level. By his 
example he hoped to demonstrate the importance of the party organization 
and, ultimately, to influence the behavior of his fellow Congressmen. 

Kamaraj first discussed his ideas with leading Congressmen in South 
India as well as with the leaders of Orissa and Bengal? All were receptive. 
B. Patnaik, Chief Minister of Orissa, even went so far as to intimate that 
he might follow Kamaraj’s exzample. He and Kamaraj then discussed the 
proposal with Nehru. At first Nehru was hesitant. He asked Kamaraj 
whether there was not an approach that could be equally effective in 
strengthening the party organization without requiring ministers to resign 
from office. However, after a meeting with Kamaraj at Hyderabad in May, 
Nehru was converted. Characteristically, he then offered to be the first 
to resign. Insisting that such action would simply make matters worse, 
Kamaraj informed the Prime Minister that persistence in pressing such 
a suggestion would result in his withdrawing this particular proposal for 
revitalizing the party altogether.’ 

Thus, when the Working Committee assembled on the eve of the A.I.C.C. 
meeting which had been called to discuss the implications of the by-election 
defeats, Kamaraj was ready to submit his bold but simple proposal “that 
leading Congressmen who are in Government should voluntarily relinquish 


1 For an excellent analysis of the factors responsible for these defeats see The Eco- 
nomic Weekly, XVII (May 22, May 29, and June 19, 1965), pp. 845-858; 893-902; 
987-1000. 

2 “India: After the Kamaraj Plan,” Round Table, No. 213 (Dec. 1963), p. 83. 

8 Congress Bulletin, No. 7-8, July-August, 1963, p. 37. This would not be the first 
time Nehru had offered to resign. He made similar gestures in 1951, 1954, and 1958. 
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their ministerial’ posts and offer themselves for full-time organizational 
work.” Again Nehru offered to resign, but the Working Committee refused 
to entertain the notion..All Chief Ministers and Central Ministers also 
submitted their resignations. At this point the Working Committee was 
faced with the ‘delicate problem of determining who should be chosen. 
Finally the decisión was left'in the hands of Nehru.* 

Between the adoption of the Kamaraj Plan by the Congress Working 
Committee on August 10 and its implementation two weeks later, when 
Nehru released his list of candidates for resignation, a critical session of 
the Indian Parliament took place. At that time the small but vocal cluster 
of opposition parties introduced, for the first time in the sixteen year history 
of the Nehru government, a no confidence motion. The acrimonious debate 
which followed lasted four days. While not supporting the motion as such, 
the Communist Party of India took the occasion to demand the immediate 
resignation of the two “reactionaries” in Nehru’s Cabinet, S. K. Patil 
and Morarji Desai. Of all the opposition attacks in the course of the debate, 
however, none was more stinging than the indictment which came from 
Acharya Kripalani who insisted that “the government should get out of 
the rut which Nehru admits he is in.””® 

The no confidence motion was easily defeated on August 22nd. The next 
day, when the Working Committee assembled to consider the problem of 
implementing the Kamaraj Plan, Nehru revealed that he was not yet able 
to present his recommendations. He was requested to submit them the 
following day. On August 24, Nehru presented a list of twelve names which 
was described as including six “top-ranking” central ministers, in addition 
to the chief ministers of six states. The central ministers, by no means of 
equal importance, were Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram, Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
S. K. Patil, B. Gopala Reddy, and K. L. Shrimali. The six chief ministers, 
whose resignations were accepted, were K. Kamaraj of Madras, B. Patnaik 
of Orissa, Gulam Mohammed Bakshi of Jammu and Kashmir, Binodanand 
Jha of Bihar, C. B. Gupta of Uttar Pradesh and B. A. Mandloi of Madhya 
Pradesh. Nehru explained that his selections had been influenced by two 
considerations. He had to take action “on such a scale as to be worthwhile” 
and yet he could not afford to disrupt the administration too drastically. 
Other resignations, he suggested, might be accepted at a later stage. Mean- 
while the shake-up was dramatic enough to indicate that Nehru was not 
so deeply mired in habit as Kripalani’s accusation had implied. 

In fact, there was immediate and widespread speculation as to Nehru’s 
real motives in drawing up the list. In the case of the six central ministers, 
for instance, it was obvious that Gopala Reddy and Dr. Shrimali did not 
qualify as “top-ranking” men in party or government. Neither had any 
powerful standing in the Congress organization, and they were considered 


t Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
5 New York Times, Aug. 23, 1963. 
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dead wood in the ministry as well. Later, even Nehru had to admit that 
they stood “on a slightly different plane.” Thus, the inclusion of two 
comparatively obscure ministers created the impression that Nehru was 
using the Kamaraj plan for his own ends. The removal of Desai, Patil, 
J. Ram, and Shastri was suspect on other grounds. With ‘their departure 
the major potential successors to Nehru had’ been eliminated from the 
Cabinet. Moreover, with the acceptance of the resignations of both Morarji 
and Patil, the right wing of the Congress lost its two major spokesmen in 
the government. All in all, the implications were such as to give a certain 
amount of credence to each of the interpretations by which observers, both 
inside and outside the party, attempted to explain Nehru’s motives in 
deciding who was to resign. 

Those who held what was perhaps the most widely accepted interpreta- 
tion believed that Nehru had used the Kamaraj Plan to bring about a 
“bloodless purge” by which he could restore ideological balance to the 
cabinet. It was argued that the resignation under pressure of Defense Min- 
ister Krishna Menon following the Chinese attacks of October 1962, and, 
in June 1963, of K. D. Malaviya in connection with the alleged acceptance 
of political contributions from businesses interested in favors from his 
Ministry of Mines and Fuels had seriously weakened the left wing repre- 
sentation in the cabinet. In compensation, presumably, Nehru might have 
decided to accept the resignations of Morarji Desai and S. K. Patil. Nehru 
himself appeared to concede that the result, if not the intention of the 
Kamaraj Plan, had been to bring to the surface “suppressed attitudes” 
about the ultimate aims of the party. 

According to a second interpretation, the Kamaraj Plan was an indication 
that the Gandhian spirit was still alive within the Congress. J. P. Narayan, 
who welcomed the plan “as an act of renunciation,” expressed the hope 
that the Congress leaders who resigned would not confine themselves to the 
task of rebuilding “the badly damaged edifice” of the Congress but would 
rather go to the people in the Gandhian spirit of service. In the end, how- 
ever, Narayan warned, what the plan accomplished would depend on the 
role of the Prime Minister under whom the feeling had grown that “the 
Congress President had been reduced to a position of a head clerk, and 
that no one counted unless he held high office.”*? This renunciation theme 
also appeared in the Congress Report of the Secretaries, which maintained 
that: “People would begin to realize that the Congress had not lost its 
power to evoke the spirit of sacrifice and service in its members, however 
highly placed they may be, and that the so-called lust for power was only 
a myth, and that the Organization had not lost its importance.’® 

A third interpretation of Nehru’s implementation of the Kamaraj Plan 


6 The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), Oct. 14, 1963. 

1 The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), Sept. 2, 1963. 
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emphasized its importance in regard to the issue of succession. Supporters 
of this approach saw Nehru as having decided that candidates who looked 
to succeed him should go back to the party in order to make themselves 
felt and known within the Congress organization. In this way, by appearing 
to throw the decision on succession to the party, Nehru would be able to 
avoid the charge of sponsoring any one political heir. Whether such con- 
siderations actually entered into Nehru’s decision remains obscure. Yet 
there is little doubt that the issue of succession was very much on the 
minds of those who had resigned. The most blatant maneuvers were carried 
out by Morarji Desai who had been, until his resignation, the senior mem- 
ber of Nehru’s cabinet and one of the most frequently mentioned candidates 
for the succession. Almost immediately after leaving the cabinet, Morarji 
set about consolidating his power in his home state of Gujarat. A group in 
the state legislature led by Morarji’s close supporter Balwantrai Mehta 
succeeded in capturing control of the state government by ousting the then 
Chief Minister Jivraj Mehta. The maneuver was so obviously a power play 
involving little substantive disagreement on state policy and so clearly a 
violation of the spirit of the Kamaraj Plan that even Nehru was compelled 
to take notice of it as an “unfortunate episode.” But Gujarat was only 
the prelude. Having consolidated his power at home, Morarji next, and in 
almost open defiance of Nehru, worked doggedly to influence the selection 
of Chief Ministers favorable to him in the faction-torn states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, and Madhya Pradesh—those very states, ironically enough, 
which Nehru had singled out as most needing the impetus of the Kamaraj 
Plan to shake them out of their lethargy and stagnation. As a result, in 
direct contrast to the spirit of renunciation which the Kamaraj Plan had 
been designed to foster, there ensued in all three states a bitter contest 
over control of the state government. 

The Kamaraj Plan was, thus, given various interpretations. However the 
dialogue went, the interpretations boiled down to an attempt to impute 
credible motives to Nehru while viewing the plan through the eyes of those 
most affected by its implementation. The difficulty in each case was that 
no one could say authoritatively what Nehru’s motives were. Perhaps all 
the hypotheses were partially correct. In any event, there is no doubt that 
the Kamaraj Plan had a profound effect on the Congress during the months 
which preceded and followed Nehru’s death. 

The Kamaraj Plan had destroyed the old hierarchy of leadership within 
the Congress Ministry. Because of his seniority and his personal influence, 
Morarji Desai had clearly occupied a central position in this hierarchy. 
Deprived of leverage in the Ministry, Desai, like the other deposed leaders, 
was forced to focus his attention on the party organization and the up- 
coming contest for the Congress presidency. For the first time in a decade 
and a half, some of the most prominent leaders in the Congress were show- 
ing an interest in the post. Although this sudden fascination with organi- 
zational affairs may have conformed to the letter of the Kamaraj Plan, it 
partook very little of its spirit. 
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Prior to the introduction of tbe Kamaraj Plan it had been assumed al- 
most as a matter of course that Atulya Ghosh, party boss of West Bengal, 
would be named the next Congress President. Afterwards, however, Morarji 
Desai and Lal Bahadur Shastri, the most important of the recently resigned 
cabinet members, became major candidates for the office. It looked as if a 
bitter and protracted contest was in the offing. Instead the issue was settled 
with dispatch. At a meeting of the Working Committee on October'9, Ghosh 
proposed that K. Kamaraj of Madras be elected the next Congress Presi- 
dent. The proposal was accepted unanimously. 

Behind this deceptively simple resolution lay a scheme worked out by 
several major Congress figures at a conference held shortly before the Work- 
ing Committee meeting of October 9. This conference has since been called 
the Tirupati Conclave and those who attended came to be known as the 
Syndicate. The purpose of the conclave was to retain control of the Con- 
gress presidency in friendly hands and especially to prevent the office from 
falling to Morarji Desai. The participants were Kamaraj (Madras), S. 
Reddy (Andhra), S. Nijalingappa (Mysore), and A, Ghosh of West Bengal. 
Although S. K. Patil (Maharastra) was not present, he was privy to. the 
decision, for Ghosh went directly from Tirupati to Bombay to confer with 
him. As to the proceedings of the conclave, Sanjiva Reddy has given an 
account. At Tirupati, according to Reddy, it was decided that Lal Bahadur 
Shastri should be chosen the next Congress President. If Shastri should 
refuse, a contingency plan called for Kamaraj to be elected. Thus at the 
Working Committee meeting, when Shastri’s fear of an open conflict with 
Morarji led him to decline the office, the name of Kamaraj was immediately 
proposed—and accepted.® This well planned and swiftly executed maneuver 
evidently caught Morarji and his supporters off guard. Morarji told the 
Working Committee that he saw little point in considering the matter so 
early, but the consensus was clear.!° Though it was not clearly realized at 
the time, the first battle for succession was over. 

At the subsequent Bhubaneshwar Session of the Congress in January 
1964, the Syndicate managed to secure the election of a list of seven candi- 
dates to the Working Committee, thus blocking an attempt by C. B. Gupta, 
as one of Morarji Desai’s supporters, to gain a seat. At this meeting, 
the Syndicate’s strength in the A.I.C.C. was strikingly demonstrated. Of 
the approximately 470 A.I.C.C, delegates present, the dominant group 
received a maximum of 347 votes cast for Mrs. Gandhi, and a minimum 
of 268 votes cast for Mohanlal Sukhadia, Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 
The best that C. B. Gupta could muster was 160 votes. The unity dis- 
played by the Syndicate before and during the Bhubaneshwar Session con- 
tinued to operate throughout the period immediately after Nehru’s death. 

The Kamaraj Plan and the subsequent election of Kamaraj as Congress 


9 The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), Oct. 21, 1963. 
10 The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), Oct. 28, 1963. 
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President took on a totally new significance in January 1964, when Prime 
Minister Nehru suffered a stroke. By removing from office four of the most 
likely candidates for succession, the Kamaraj Plan had already upset the 
seniority pattern in the cabinet which might have been used to claim 
legitimacy for a successor. The election of Kamaraj had brought a power- 
ful figure to the national scene at a critical juncture. 

Nehru’s stroke intensified the behind the scenes maneuvering for succes- 
sion. It was clear that the Prime Minister would be obliged to restrict his 
activities. As an interim arrangement, Nehru’s responsibilities as Prime 
Minister were divided between the two most important ministers remaining 
in the cabinet, Home Minister G. L. Nanda and Finance Minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari. However, it was felt that Nehru would be forced to 
appoint a Deputy Prime Minister either on a de facto or on a de jure basis 
prior to the convening of Parliament early in February. Naturally the 
selection of a Deputy Prime Minister would have important implications 
for the ultimate issue of succession. As a result, the right, left and center of 
the Congress tried desperately to influence the Prime Minister’s decision. 

From the very beginning it was evident that Lal Bahadur Shastri was 
the man to stop. Shastri’s recall was vigorously opposed by Krishna Menon, 
~ leader of the small but influential left wing of the Congress, who tried to 
convince the Prime Minister to appoint his daughter Mrs. Gandhi to the 
cabinet. The supporters of Morarji Desai, the major leader of the right 
wing of the Congress and Shastri’s chief rival, felt that the recall of Shastri 
would be a clear indication that the Kamaraj Plan had been used to squeeze 
Morarji deliberately out of the cabinet and prevent him from becoming 
Prime Minister. The primary support for Shastri came from the same 
coalition of leaders who had seen to Kamaraj’s election as Congress Presi- 
dent—Kamaraj himself, the other leaders of the South, S. K. Patil, and A. 
Ghosh. The major figure behind the scene was Kamaraj. On the day before 
the decision to recall Shastri as Minister without Portfolio was announced, 
the Congress President had one of the longest conferences permitted to 
Nehru since his illness. 

Shastri’s strength consisted of his recognized administrative abilities, his 
reputation as a compromiser and conciliator, his support from the Syndi- 
cate, and his acceptability to all segments of the Party. To Kamaraj, it 
seemed that Shastri would be able to ensure stability during the transition 
period that would follow Nehru’s disability or death until the 1967 General 
Election. To many, Nehbru’s recall of Shastri was a clear indication of his 
preference as to his ultimate successor. 

The necessity to answer the long debated question of After Nehru, Who? 
had to be faced sooner than most people had anticipated. On May 27, 1964, 
Nehru suffered a final and fatal stroke. Within hours of Nehru’s death, 
G. L. Nanda, the senior-most member of the Cabinet, was designated to 
act as Prime Minister until the Congress Party in Parliament could meet 
to elect a successor. 
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- Because of his backing by the Syndicate, Shastri had a clear majority 
among the Congress members in Parliament, the Congress body formally 
responsible for electing the leader. However, members of the right and left 
wings of the Congress schemed to head off his election. Those on the right 
felt that they could discourage Shastri by threatening an open contest. As 
a precedent, they pointed to his refusal a few months before to stand for 
the Congress presidency which they attributed to his distaste for conflict. 
The left wing wanted to postpone the selection of a successor indefinitely 
for, like the right wing, they believed that Shastri would prefer any alterna- 
tive to an open contest. According to this strategy, Nanda would be retained 
as Interim Prime Minister in the hope that support could eventually be 
rallied in favor of Mrs. Gandhi. However, both the right and the left had 
miscalculated. Though preferring a unanimous election, Shastri’s backers 
insisted that the challenge of an open contest had to be met. 

Meanwhile, with the support of President Radhakrishna, Kamaraj was 
working for a unanimous election. Kamaraj had thrown his own support 
to Shastri, whom he had persuaded to fight if necessary. By May 30, 1964, 
just three days after Nehru’s death, Kamaraj appeared to have lined up 
some 60% of the Parliamentary Party in support of Shastri, but he had not 
yet convinced Morarji that a contest was hopeless. 

In his role as Congress President, Kamaraj called for a meeting of the 
Working Committee on May 30, but the Committee confined itself to 
passing a condolence resolution. The next day, the Working Committee 
met to consider the question of the election of a leader. The meeting, last- 
ing almost three hours, was attended by 37 Congressmen, including the 
important members of the Central Cabinet, the Chief Ministers of all the 
Indian states, and the elected leaders of the Congress Party in Parliament. 
Presiding over the meeting, Kamaraj declared that “this was a time when 
the Congress should stand united” and make the selection of the new 
leader “a unanimous decision.” Each Congressman present, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Gandhi, expressed his views on the succession problem. It was 
finally decided to call a meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament for 
June 2 to elect a leader. In the interim, the Working Committee 

authorised the Congress President to consult Chief Ministers, Working 
Committee members, office bearers of the Congress Party in Parliament 
and such Congress M.P.’s whom he desires to consult and as certain 
[sic] the consensus of opinion on the questions of the choice of the 


Leader of the Congress Party in Parliament and tender his advice 
accordingly.12 


Thus with the Working Committee’s decision to hold the election immedi- 
ately, the left wing’s hopes for postponement were dashed. The right wing 
was so despondent that one of Morarji’s followers was quoted as saying, 
“Weve lost the fight.” The Desai supporters had hoped the election would 


11 Congress Bulletin, No. 3-6, March-June 1964, p. 209. 
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be thrown into the Congress Party in Parliament without ouside interfer- 
ence, but the pressures for unanimity were so great that all challengers were 
severely weakened. 

For the next 48 hours, in an effort to fulfill his mandate to “tender his 
advice” on the “consensus of opinion” on the choice of a leader, Kamaraj 
carried out the most intensive consultations ever attempted in the Congress. 
He spoke privately with all 537 members of the Congress Party in Parlia- 
ment, with the Chief Ministers of all the Indian States, and with the mem- 
bers of his Working Committee. Finally, on June 1, the night before the 
critical meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament, it was clear that he 
had accomplished his objective. The unanimous election of Shastri as the 
successor to Nehru was assured. After a half hour talk with Kamaraj, Desai 
announced that he would second Shastri’s nomination at the meeting the 
next day. It had taken less than a week to provide an answer to the succes- 
sion question. 

What factors contributed to Shastri’s victory? Despite the fact that he 
was a native of the Hindu heartland state of Uttar Pradesh, Shastri enjoyed 
backing from the leaders of the south and the non-Hindi speaking states 
of West Bengal and Maharastra. It was the same kind of solid support from 
the Syndicate which had played such an important role in electing Kamaraj 
President of the Congress and in determining the composition of his Work- 
ing Committee at Bhubaneshwar. Yet the very unity of Shastri’s supporters 
engendered just so much more bitterness on the part of Morarji Desai and 
his supporters. 

Morarji Desai had drawn his support from an extremely diverse coalition 
of leftists, scheduled castes, and others, including several state leaders, who 
were led to back him for a multitude of personal reasons. Krishna Menon 
threw his support to Morarji in expectation of obtaining the Foreign Min- 
istry. B. Patnaik, former Chief Minister of Orissa and an ally of Menon, 
worked for Desai’s election reportedly as a reward for Morarji’s support 
during some financial difficulties which he had encountered while he was 
Chief Minister and Desai was Finance Minister at the Center. Pratap 
Singh Kairon, Chief Minister of Punjab, gave his support to Desai in the 
hope that Morarji would support him as Nehru had against charges of 
corruption that had recently been the subject of an unfavorable report by 
an official commission. Desai’s home state of Gujarat gave him strong 
backing, as his supporters had earlier gained control of the Gujarat min- 
istry. Jagjivan Ram, the scheduled caste leader, resentful that the Syndi- 
cate had attempted to settle the succession issue without his knowledge, 
first planned to support Desai. But he also saw that such a move would be 
ineffectual, for Desai’s major weakness was crucial. He was unable to 
gain the support of the Hindi heartland states of Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. In this, the soundness of Kamaraj’s strategy was borne out. 
Desai had the personal support of both G. B. Gupta, former Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, and D. P. Mishra, Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 
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But neither Gupta nor Mishra could afford to risk revolt among the rank 
and file if he publicly backed a Gujarati against Shastri, a Hindi-speaker 
and one of the leading political figures of Uttar Pradesh. The defection of 
the Mishra and Gupta forces turned the tide. 

Following Shastri’s unanimous election to the Prime Ministership, 
Morarji Desai declined an invitation to join the cabinet, but did not make 
an open attempt to challenge the Shastri-Kamaraj leadership until the 
Bangalore meeting of the A.I.C.C. in July 1965, when he sought to block 
the re-election of Kamaraj as Congress President. Shastri insisted that 
Kamaraj remain Congress President in order to ensure continued coopera- 
tion between party and government. The almost certain re-election of 
Kamaraj, however, was complicated by the resolution adopted by the 
A.LC.C, in 1958, which placed a one-term limit on office-holding in the 
party. To circumvent the resolution, an amending resolution designed to 
secure for the Working Committee discretionary authority in applying the 
Hyderabad resolution, was submitted to the A.I.C.C. meeting in Bangalore. 
The case for the amendment was presented to the A.I.C.C. by Defense 
Minister Y. B. Chavan, who argued that the restriction on office holding 
had been intended only to meet the political situation at the time of its 
passage. If the Congress had wished to make the ban absolute, he ob- 
served, then certainly the principle would have been incorporated into the 
party constitution. Chavan went on to say that the present proposal did 
not alter the substance of the Hyderabad resolution so much as to give it 
a certain flexibility by granting the Working Committee authority to permit 
exceptions when necessary. 

This vigorous defense was not a formal gesture. Morarji Desai first op- 
posed the modification of the Hyderabad resolution in the Working Com- 
mittee itself. Outnumbered there, he took the rare step of carrying his 
disagreement to the floor of the A.I.C.C. In the Hyderabad resolution, he 
had found a principle that could be asserted without directly attacking the 
Prime Minister and yet offering a possible means of breaking up the 
Shastri-Kamaraj leadership. “It is an unusual thing that I am doing,” he 
conceded before the A.I.C.C., “but this is a crisis of conscience for me.™!? 
In the end, however, Morarji did not press for a vote. Instead, he sat silent 
while Shastri announced that he had asked Morarji not to press his objec- 
tion. Behind Desai’s silence was the knowledge of an informal tally of 
A.I.C.C, delegates indicating that the Shastri-Kamaraj coalition com- 
manded the support of four hundred members to Desai’s fifty. 

Shastri’s triumph at Bangalore was one of the first signs of his emergence 
as a leader in his own right. But the real test of his leadership did not 
come until a few months later when, in the midst of the most serious clash 
between India and Pakistan since the war over Kashmir in 1947, he reacted 
decisively, dramatically, and yet judiciously. Suddenly he appeared in 


12 New York Times, July 26, 1965. 
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newspaper editorials as “the strong man of India” and wherever he traveled 
—to Bombay, Calcutta, Jaipur or Gauhati—he was cheered by crowds as 
large and enthusiastic as any attracted in earlier times by Nehru or Gandhi. 
India discovered that its preoccupation with the banyan tree metaphor had 
been unproductively obsessive. Yet tragically Shastri’s triumph was short 
lived. At Tashkent, within hours of signing a declaration restoring peace 
and normalizing relations between India and Pakistan, an agreement iron- 
ically made domestically palatable by his earlier firmness, Shastri suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack. For the second time in less than two years India 
was faced with the problem of succession. 

Finding a successor to Shastri proved much more difficult than answering 
the earlier question of After Nehru, Who? Several factors contributed to 
the difficulty. In the first place, Kamaraj’s position was not as strong as it 
had been nineteen months before. Shastri’s emergence as a leader in his 
own right and the South Indian language riots had tarnished his image 
somewhat. Secondly, the shocking unexpectedness of Shastri’s death, by 
contrast to the months preceding Nehru’s death, caught the entire Con- 
gress leadership unprepared. Third, the Syndicate, having lost its cohesion, 
acted indecisively. Fourth, largely as a consequence of the first three factors, 
there was no candidate able to command the widespread support Shastri 
had enjoyed. Finally, the pressures for unanimity were not so great as they 
had been in 1964. In fact, especially in view of Morarji’s lingering bitter- 
ness, there was a feeling that an open contest would be a healthy thing. In 
the meantime, using as a model the procedures followed after Nehru’s 
death, the senior-most member of the Cabinet, G. L. Nanda, was again 
appointed interim Prime Minister pending the election of a new leader. 

The Working Committee set January 19 as the date for the election 
of a new leader and assigned Kamaraj, Morarji Desai, Nanda, and Jagjivan 
Ram the task of attempting to gain unanimous approval of a successor to 
Shastri. Yet it was clear that unanimity could only be an unattainable ideal 
this time. Morarji was determined to contest. The Syndicate was divided. 
And behind the scenes Kamaraj worked for the election of Indira Gandhi. 
By the week end (Shastri had died on Tuesday) strong pressures initiated 
by Kamaraj had begun to build up behind Mrs. Gandhi: all but three 
chief ministers had indicated their support for Kamaraj’s candidate. In the 
ensuing open contest between Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desai, the Con- 
gress Party in Parliament, by an overwhelming majority of 355 to 169, 
elected Mrs. Gandhi the third Prime Minister of independent India. As in 
the case of Shastri’s election, the dominant coalition consisted of the four 
Southern states plus the non-Hindi speaking states of West Bengal and 
Maharastra rallying about a candidate from Uttar Pradesh. Desai’s support 
had come largely from his home state of Gujarat augmented by minority 
factions in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and a handful of dissidents in other 
states. 

With the passing of the Nehru generation, the problem facing the Con- 
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gress is the task of evolving a new broad-based all-India leadership drawn 
from the younger generation of Congressmen of whom Mrs. Gandhi is now 
the most important member. Mrs. Gandhi and Kamaraj, as leaders re- 
spectively of the government and of the party, occupy the strategic posi- 
tions for selecting candidates for the 1967 General Elections and thus for 
influencing the transfer of power to the rising generation of Congressmen. 
Meanwhile, the anxiety about succession as it existed in the Nehru era is 
over. The Congress has weathered two succession crises in Jess than two 
years. As a result, there seems to be emerging a pattern for orderly succes- 
sion which, along with the advancement of younger party members to 
positions of power and influence, is an encouraging sign for the continued 
maintenance of political stability in India. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON ASIA 


Zahir Ahmed. Dusk and Dawn in Village India. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1966. 144 pp. $4.50) 

In an intimate narrative fashion, the author depicts the effects of politi- 
cal, economic and social development in his home village in Andhra since 
independence. The Communist Party’s utilization of terroristic tactics in 
this area in the immediate post-independence period is described in con- 
siderable detail, and with a remarkable degree of objectivity. 


Arnold C. Brackman. Southeast Asia’s Second Front: the Power Strug- 
gle in the Malay Archipelago. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
341 pp. $6.95) 

The complex series of developments that led to the establishment of 
Malaysia, and the effect this has had on the entire Malay Archipelago, 
is the subject of this thorough, well-documented study. Recent events, 
such as the withdrawal of Singapore from Malaysia and the decline in the 
fortunes of the PKI in Indonesia, are not considered in detail, but the 
broader geo-political and cultural framework provided places these events 
in a proper perspective. 


John Lossing Buck, Owen L. Dawson, and Yuan-li Wu. Food and Agri- 
culture in Communist China. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
171 pp. $6.00) 

Self-sufficiency in food remains one of the major objectives of the Chinese 
Communist regime. Four essays by three scholars examine this question in 
detail. The first provides an historical basis for comparison; the second 
attempts to determine the causes of inaccuracy in Communist China’s sta- 
tistical reporting on foodcrop production; and the last two examine the 
demand for chemical fertilizers and the estimated availability of organic 
fertilizers, and the extent and effectiveness of irrigation in the pre-Com- 
munist and Communist periods. 


Alexander Eckstein. Communist China’s Economic Growth and Foreign 
Trade. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1966. 359 pp. $8.50) 


Whatever ambitions the rulers in Peking may have about improving their 
place in the world and influencing other countries depend, in part, on the 
performance of the Communist Chinese economy. What that performance 
has been in recent years, and may prove to be in the future, is the subject 
of this thorough study by Professor Alexander Eckstein. Piecing together 
data from a wide range of sources, including Chinese, Japanese and Russian 
studies and reports, he has constructed a clear picture of the Chinese econ- 
omy, placed it in the world economy, and analyzed the implications for the 
United States. 
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Dharma Kumar. Land and Caste in South India. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1965.211 pp. $8.50) 


Studies of economic history in India, based on thorough utilization of 
available resource materials, have been rare. This volume, which studies 
in depth the development of agricultural labor in south India during the 
19th Century, is therefore most welcome. The latter section, which deals 
with the growths of landlessness during this period, is of particular im- 
portance to problems of economic development in contemporary India. 


George R. Packard, III, Protest in Tokyo: The Security Treaty Crisis of 
1960. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univ. Press, 1966. 423 pp. $9.00) 


The U.S.-Japan Security Treaty became the focal point of a bitter politi- 
cal struggle in May and June 1960 when thousands of Japanese rioted in 
the streets of Tokyo in protest against approval of the revised treaty. Dr. 
Packard here gives a closely documented and balanced account of the 1960 
crisis, the events leading up to it, and the domestic and international ten- 
sions that caused many uncommitted Japanese to question the wisdom of 
the alliance at the very moment when Japan was compelled to decide on a 
major national policy. 


E. Sarkisyanz. Buddhist Backgrounds of the Burmese Revolution. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1965. 248 pp. Guilders 28.50) 


This study is primarily concerned with theoretical aspects of Buddhism 
as these apply to the intellectual trends in modern Burma, rather than with 
Buddhism as a political force. Field work for the study was conducted in 
1959. Thus, U Nvs concept of “Buddhist Socialism” is analyzed in some 
depth, but the role of Buddhism under the present military regime is not 
considered. 


Myron Weiner, ed., and Rajni Kothari, co-ed. Indian Voting Behavior: 
Studies of the 1962 General Elections.(Calcutta, India: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1965.219 pp. Rs. 15) 


Ten scholars of the social sciences and two political journalists have 
contributed studies based on field research into the factors affecting the 
electoral choices of various social and economic groups in eleven selected 
constituencies, Four were rural (in Andhra, Gujarat, Punjab, and Uttar 
Pradesh) and seven urban (Baroda, Calcutta urban, Calcutta suburban, 
Indore, Kanpur, Poona, and the Kripalani-Krishna Menon contest in North 
Bombay). A perceptive introduction by the senior editor sums up the 
salient contribution of each study and advances several carefully tentative 
hypotheses for further testing. 
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George T. Yu. Party Politics in Republican China: The Kuomintang, 
1912-1924. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1966. 203 pp. $6.00) 


. Political parties, although. Western in origin, have constituted major 
instruments of power in Asia since early in the present century. The Chinese 
experience with such parties illustrates some of the problems that arise 
- when Western ideas and institutions are introduced into a non-Western 
environment. Mr. Yu describes the development of the Kuomintang, begin- 
ning in the 1890’s with Sun Yat-sen’s precursors to it, and ending with its 
Soviet-style reorganization at the First Party Congress in 1924. He treats 
the Kuomintang as both a parliamentary and a revolutionary movement, 
and-in doing so draws interesting analogies with party movements in emerg- 
_ ing societies. His work makes a particular contribution to the study of 
provincialism, both provincial factionalism within the party and provincial- 
ism as a restraint on centralized authority. 


Yuan-li Wu. The Economy of Communist China. (New York, N.Y.: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965.225 pp.) 


An introductory survey of economic planning and development under the 
Chinese Communists that seeks to evaluate both goals and performance. This 
, work, which began as a series of lectures, provides some extremely useful 
data, and the hypotheses advanced are worthy of careful study and cross- 
checking via the work of other economic specialists in this sparsely attended 
field. 
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Canadian Yearbook of International 
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THE JOURNAL of ASIAN STUDIES 


The Journal of Asian Studies, published by the Association for 
Asian Studies, is the leading American scholarly quarterly cover- 
ing research in all of the disciplines of the social sciences and 
humanities on the countries of East, Southeast, and South Asia 
from Japan to Pakistan. In addition to four regular issues of 
articles and book reviews, a special fifth number, the annual 
Bibliography of Asian Studies, contains several thousand titles of 
books and articles published in Western languages during the 
preceding year and is an invaluable reference tool for both the 


specialist and the non-specialist. 


The annual subscription rate, including the Bibliography, is $10 
(domestic and foreign postage included); the Bibliography sepa- 
rately is $4. Membership in the Association, which includes the 
Journal, Bibliography, and the Association’s Newsletter, is $10 
(regular) and $5 (student). Subscriptions and memberships may 
be entered through the Secretariat of the Association, P.O. Box 
606, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
ROBERT F. EMERY 





Data on general economic trends in mainland China in recent 
years remain almost completely a Western guess, as no official government 
figures of a comprehensive nature have been released by Peking since 
1960. This is not as unfortunate as it might appear, however, since those 
data which were released in earlier years, including subsequent revisions, 
were clearly exaggerated and misleading. 

This article is an endeavor to put together such data and guesses as are 
available on major trends in agriculture, industry and trade. These data 
would appear to constitute the most generally accepted estimates of trends 
in the Chinese economy. In the case of foodgrain production an attempt has 
been made to test the estimates for consistency with subjective observations 
of the status of food supplies and estimates of demand trends. 

The Agricultural Factor 

Agricultural output of all major crops except potatoes fell sharply dur- 
ing 1959-61. (See Table I). This was due mainly to the tremendous dis- 
organization of the rural economy, the blunting of producer incentives as 
a result of the ill-fated communalization of the agricultural sector, and the 
excessive concentration of resources in uneconomic industrialization and 
construction. Faced with an agricultural disaster, the regime quickly back- 
tracked on both fronts. With a relaxation in the commune program and a 


TABLE I 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT OF MAJOR FOODGRAINS AND POTATOES 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


1953/56 
Average 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


77,900 86,8002 90,000 80,200 77,500 80,000 80,600 78,400 82,000 


Vheat 22,600 23,6507 24,000 24,300 22,200 16,500 20,000 21,800 23,000 


fisc. 


Grains 52,200 52,6502 50,200 41,600 38,200 45,400 54,100 54,600 55,100 
otatoes! 19,300 21,9002 29,300 21,600 21,600 24,600 23,600 24,300 22,500 


‘otal 


1965 
84,9003 
24,5008 


53,4003 
20,1008 


Grain 172,000 185,0002 193,800 167,700 159,500 166,500 178,300 179,100 182,700 179,9008 





SOURCE: Reports of the U.S. Agricultural Officer, American Consulate General’s Office, Hong Kong. 
Converted grain equivalent at a ration of 4 to 1. 


1 
2 Red 


Chinese official data. 


3 Preliminary estimate. 
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greater emphasis on agriculture, foodgrain and potato output rose 7% 
in 1962 over the previous year, but increased only 0.4% in 1963. In 1964, 
foodgrain production rose an estimated 2%, but preliminary data for 1965 
indicate a decline of 1.5% because of the drought in northern China and 
other factors. 

Estimates of the production of other agricultural products indicate that 
output has still not recovered to the average levels of 1953-57. The data 
in Table II below indicate that output of economic crops totaled 13.5 
million metric tons in 1963 as against an annual average of 17.7 million 
tons during 1953-57. The estimated output of 14.2 million tons for 1964 
is also still below the 1953-57 average, even though the increases for indi- 
vidual items in 1964 over 1963 range as high as from 20 to 50 per cent. 
Preliminary estimates for 1965 indicate no change in aggregate output of 
commercial crops. 


- TABLE II 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT OF ECONOMIC (COMMERCIAL) CROPS 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


1953/57 
Average 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


1,400 1,600 1,900 1,800 1,400 900 900 1,000 1,200 
9,700 9,000 9,800 9,500 8,200 7,900 7,700 7,800 6,900 
2,700 2,500 2,700 2,300 1,900 1,700 1,600 1,900 2,300 


Cottonseed 2,700 3,900 4,300 4,100 2,700 1,800 1,800 2,000 2,800 


Rapeseed 
Sesame 
Total 


900 900 1,100 900 1,000 600 500 500 700 
400 300 400 400 300 300 300 200 300 


1965 


1,3001 
6,8001 
2,300! 
2,8001 
7001 
3002 


17,700 18,300 20,200 19,000 15,500 13,200 12,900 13,500 14,200 14,2001 


SOURCE: Reports of the U.S. Agriculture Officer, American Consulate General’s Office, Hong Kong. 
Data may not total exactly due to rounding. 
1 Preliminary estimate, 


According to various reports, the output of major oilseeds has followed a 
trend similar to that of foodgrains, with a sharp decline during the dis- 
organized period of 1959-61 and some recovery subsequently. 

Total agricultural output is expected to grow only moderately in the 
next few years. In part, this is because of limited fertilizer availabilities. 
It has been estimated that China can meet only about one-fourth of its 
fertilizer needs of approximately 20 million tons per year. Three to four 
million tons are produced domestically and approximately one million tons 
are imported. While more fertilizer is becoming available each year, the 
rate of increase has been relatively moderate. 

One problem that arises from the above figures on foodgrain output and 
population is the sharply decreased food availabilities implied in the figures 
for recent years. The official Chinese figure on foodgrain output in 1957 
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is 185 million metric tons. This figure has in general also been accepted by 
most Western observers. This means, however, that if 1964 production is 
183 million tons, as estimated, China actually had 1.2 per cent less food 
available in 1964 than it had seven years earlier. The decline is even greater 
if the preliminary figure of 180 million tons for 1965 is used. Even if the 
lower estimate made by some observers of 180 million tons for 1957 is used, 
the increase in availabilities over the seven years amounts to only 1.5 per 
cent. Yet, population has been growing during these years—the only point 
in doubt being, at what rate. 

Assuming a somewhat conservative 2 per cent rate of growth, popula- 
tion, it is estimated, has increased from 646 million in 1957 to an estimated 
743 million in 1964.4 Thus China has approximately 100 million more 
mouths to feed with very little, if any; additional food to feed them. This 
implies a sharp drop in per capita food availability since 1957. Since recent 
visitors to China have not seen the degree of deterioration in nutritional 
standards that this would suggest, it is possible that there is an error in the 
statistics. Chinese official data on foodgrain production between 1949 and 
1957 indicate a rise in output from 108 to 185 million tons.” This represents 
an average annual increase of 7.1 per cent. While this rate of increase 
would not be too unusual for the industrial sector, it is a relatively high 
rate for agriculture.’ Consequently, it may be that the official figures actu- 
ally exaggerated real foodgrain output during the first eight years of the 
communist regime following their seizure of power in 1949, and the real 
level of foodgrain output by 1957 was substantially below the 185 million 
tons claimed. If output actually increased at the more moderate rate of, 
say, 5 per cent, then total output by 1957 would have been about 160 mil- 
lion tons, taking the 108 million figure for 1949 as fairly realistic. Then the 
average rate of growth in foodgrain output between 1957 and 1964 would 
have averaged 1.9 per cent, a rate more in line with the expanding popula- 
tion during this period. Exactly what the real figures were during these 
years is anyone’s guess, but the official foodgrain figure for 1957 may be 
too high. Alternatively, it may be that the data on population and popula- 
tion growth are wide of the mark. 

There are substantial grounds for questioning the output data that the 
Chinese Communists have made public in the past. With total foodgrain 
output of 185 million tons in 1957, the government claimed production 
increased phenomenally to 375 million tons in 1958. It soon became clear 
that this figure was absurd and it was revised downward to 250 million tons. 


1 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations; and Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East, United Nations. ` 

2 Reports of U.S. Agricultural Officer, Hong Kong. 

8 The rate would probably be lower, possibly 6 per cent, if an average of 1948—50 
were used since production in 1949 appears to have been somewhat lower than in 1948 
and 1950. However, the data for 1948 and 1950 are very incomplete and thus the official 
1949 data have been used. 
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However, the revision came very late and obviously could not have been 
based on any actually improved measurement of the size of the crop. It is 
generally believed to represent a gross exaggeration of the size of the crop, 
a belief that is confirmed by the subsequent performance of Chinese agri- 
culture. However, the official admission that the crop was overstated by 
half is enough to demonstrate that official Chinese claims on production 
ought not to be regarded as being sancrosanct. 

Some might argue that there is another possible way to reconcile the 
substantial increase in population between 1957 and 1964 with the osten- 
sibly small rise in foodgrain output. There is the possibility that the West- 
ern estimates of foodgrain production might be far too low. But this seems 
unlikely, since China’s Premier, Chou En-lai, indicated in an interview 
with Mr. Edgar Snow on January 23, 1964, that total foodgrain produc- 
tion in 1963 had not reached 190 million tons.* He did not say how far 
short of this output fell, but the Western estimate of 179 million tons for 
1963 does not appear too unreasonable in the light of Chou’s statement 
and his unwillingness to give a more precise figure. 

As indicated earlier, the years 1959-61 were very bad years for food- 
grain production. Beginning in late 1959, the Peking Government under- 
took to import relatively large amounts of foodgrains in order to prevent 
starvation for large segments of the population. For the past six years, 
beginning in 1960, China has imported approximately 5 million tons of 
foodgrains annually, largely wheat and barley. This has cost approximately 
$300-500 million per year. Some imports in recent years have been financed 
by intermediate credits from the major suppliers. These foodgrain imports 
were undertaken in 1960 and 1961 because of the serious domestic food- 
grain shortages. However, the Chinese continued to export rice even during 
these years. They recognized that they could turn a nice profit and still 
maintain the same level of nutrition by substituting imported wheat and 
barley for Chinese rice and soybeans. Grain imports may therefore con- 
tinue as a permanent element in Chinese trade. Conceivably the volume of 
this trade could expand considerably if the Chinese pushed the substitution 
process aggressively. However, this has not been the case. In 1963, for 
example, the Chinese reportedly exported about 867,000 tons of rice, 
which was slightly higher than in 1962. Markets for Chinese rice may be a 
limiting factor. In the late 1950’s, a large part of the rice exports went to 
the U.S.S.R., but this trade has contracted sharply since the Sino-Soviet 
split. 

Most reports on China indicate that the people currently have enough 
food to subsist and that there is no severe hunger. Food supplies, on the 
other hand, are not plentiful. Rice, wheat, flour and edible oils are still 
rationed. Although the food situation is better than during 1959-61, China 
still is forced to husband its resources carefully. 


4 For further detail, see “China’s Fun with Food Figures,” Asian Economic Develop- 
ments, Federal Reserve Board, February 17, 1964. 
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The Industrial Sector 


Recent developments in the industrial sector are almost completely guess- 
work. No official comprehensive data have been available since 1960. West- 
erners can only travel through the country and gain a general impression of 
developments. 

One of these Western travelers reported in the spring of 1964 that the 
results in the industrial sector in 1963 were not brilliant, but that they 
were an improvement over 1961 and 1962.° This appears to be the current 
general concensus. Although the official data for 1959 and 1960 in Table ITI 
do not confirm this, most Western observers agree that Red China’s “Great 


TABLE II 
OUTPUT OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Pre-Communist 
Year 


Year Output 1949 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1 


963 1965 


oal: 1,000 Metric tons 1942 619 31.0 106 124 270 348 400 200 240 
teel: 1,000 Metric tons 1943 923 188 45 52 80 134 185 70 100 
ower: bills. kwh 1941 §.955 4.3 166 190 275 415 580 300 33.0 
rude oil production: 

1,000 metric tons 1943 320 122. 12 14 2.2 3.7 5.2 6.0 6.7 


SOURCES: For pre-Communist peak years and 1956, 1957 and 1958, T. J. Hughes and D. E. T. Luard, The Economic 

evelopment of Communist China, 1949-50, Oxford University Press, London, 1961 p. 217; for 1949, Current Background 

merican Consulate General, Hong Kong, Nov. 26, 1956, p. ui for 1959 and 1960, official data reported in the Yearboo 
o 


1961, 1962 and 1964) of the Far Eastern Economic Review, 


164, p. 273; and for 1965, Far Eastern Economic Review: 1966 Yearbook, pp. 136-38. 


Leap Forward” was disastrous for industry, with production levels plum- 
meting in 1960. Since 1961-62, some progress has apparently been made in 
consolidating and recovering earlier levels of industrial production. But 
estimates indicate that the levels of output in three of four major industrial 
sectors in 1965 were still substantially below the claimed output six years 
earlier in 1959. 

As indicated in Table ITI, coal output in 1965 is estimated at 240 mil- 
lion tons or 160 million tons below the claimed output of 400 million in 
1960. Steel output is estimated at 10 million tons, substantially below the 
18.5 million tons reported by the Government for 1960. Power production in 
1965 is estimated at 33 million k.w.h., compared to the Government’s 
claimed output of 58.0 billion in 1960. Only in one area, crude oil production, 
is the level of output consistently higher than in 1959. Output in this sector 
in 1965 was an estimated 6.7 million tons compared to Government targets 
of 3.7 million in 1959 and 5.2 million in 1960. 


5 See Colina MacDougall, “Filling the Gap,” Far Eastern Economic Review, April 16, 
1964, Hong Kong, pp. 159-61. 





ng Kong; for 1963, Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 13, 
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Although these levels of output are higher than the peak years during 
the pre-Communist period, it is difficult to tell how much progress has been 
made in recent years. Some idea could be gained if the data during the 
1950’s were reliable, but there is no assurance of this. Nor is there any way 
of assessing the quality of Chinese production, and this can be an important 
factor as was evidenced in the ill-fated backyard furnaces program for the 
production of pig iron several years ago. 

In industry as in agriculture, the low levels of output estimated for 1963 
and 1965 lead one to wonder whether there was not a large element of 
exaggeration in the 1959-1960 estimates. Even so, if 1965 is an improve- 
ment over 1961 and 1962, the industrial collapse was apparently of a degree 
that in the West would be called a major depression. It forced the Chinese 
to realize that they could not expand industrial output without building a 
much more substantial agricultural base. There was a radical revision of 
the roles assigned to industry and agriculture as a result of the calamitous 
experience of 1959. 

Foreign trade 

As with all Chinese data, the figures on foreign trade also leave much to 
be desired. As usual, no official figures have been available for many years. 
The best that can be done is to aggregate the data of China’s trading part- 
ners, but this still leaves such problems as correctly valuing in dollars the 
trade with the Communist bloc and filling in some gaps because of the 
long lag in obtaining data from all countries. As a result of the latter prob- 
lem, some published estimates for recent periods tend to understate the 
actual trade. 

The estimates listed below in Table IV give a general idea of the magni- 
tude and trend of trade in recent years. It is difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise trend of trade because of the relatively large margin of error involved 
in these estimates. Most estimates, however, indicate that trade reached a 
peak in 1959, then fell to lower levels, and then recovered moderately in 
1962-64. 

Estimates of trade with the free world and the Communist bloc vary so 
much that a breakdown has not been included in Table IV, but it is known 


TABLE IV 


MAINLAND CHINA’S TRADE 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 


ee 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Exports ` 1,536 1,910 2,094 1,889 1,316 1,575 1,580 41,700 
Imports 1,242 1,765 1,865 1,764 1,141 1,130 1,250 1,300 


SOURCES: For 1957-61, Direction of Trade: Annual 1958—62, IMF and IBRD, p.335; 0 1962-- 
63, Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 20, 1964, p. 309; and 1964 estimates are based on r ‘eports 
from the American Consulate General’s Office in Hong Kong. Aggregate estimates for 1965 ace not yet 
aval e. 
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that since 1959 the level of imports from the Soviet Union have fallen 
sharply. Exports to the Soviet Union have also fallen, although not as 
much.§ 

Exports to, and imports from, the free world showed signs of picking up 
in 1963 and this trend appears to have continued through 1964 and 1965. 
In part, Western exports have been substituted for some of the imports 
formerly obtained from the Soviet Union. The major, non-Communist 
trading partners of Red China are currently Japan, Hong Kong, Australia, 
and Canada. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the debacle of the Great Leap Forward and 
the split with the Soviet Union have seriously hurt Red China’s trade. Esti- 
mated levels in 1964 were still 20 and 30 per cent below the peak levels in 
1959 for exports and imports, respectively. The decline in trade continued 
over a two- to three-year period and the subsequent recovery was rela- 
itvely moderate in 1963-64. Preliminary data indicate a more substantial 
increase in 1965, but to levels still below the highs in 1959. 

Conclusion 

The available data, which comprise mainly educated Western guesses, 
indicate that the Chinese economy suffered severely in 1959-61 from the 
mistakes of the Great Leap Forward and since then has made only a modest 
recovery. Foreign trade levels are evidently still below the 1959 peaks. 
Agricultural production is rising, but erratically and at a moderate rate. 
Outside of the expansion of petroleum output, major industrial sectors 
also appear to have registered only moderate gains in recent years. Although 
the economy now appears capable of further progress, it would appear that 
much of the economic effort in the future will continue to be devoted to 
recovering earlier levels of trade and output, with the general prospect being 
one of only moderate economic gains in the years ahead. 


6 Direction of Trade: 1960-1964, International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D.C., 1965, pp. 166-7. 


ROBERT F. EMERY is an Economist with the Asia, Africa and Latin America Section 
of the Division of International Finance, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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MIAN M. NAZEER 





While more than 80% of the people in Pakistan still live in the 
rural areas, there is a persistent and, in more recent years, an accelerating 
trend towards urbanization. As may be seen from Table I, the percentage of 
the urban population to the total increased from 4.9% in 1911 to 10.4% in 
1951, the actual urban numbers rising from 2.5 to 7.9 million. During the 
decade 1951-61, there was a further spurt of urban! growth. The percentage 
of urban to total population went up 13.1%, whereas the actual number of 
urban dwellers increased to 12.3 million. 


TABLE I 


URBAN AND RURAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND 
DECENNIAL VARIATION, PAKISTAN, 1911-1961 


Total Population: Urban Rural 
Decen- Decen- Decen- 
nial nial nial 
per- % of per- % of per- 
centage total centage total centage 
Population varia- Population popu- varia- Population popu- varia- 
YEAR (000’s) tion (000’s) lation tion (000’s) lation tion 
1911 §0,937 8.45 2,496 4.9 8.5 48,441 95.1 8.4 
1921 54,363 6.7 2,936 5.4 16.1 51,427 94.6 6.2 
1931 59,146 8.8 3,845 6.5 32.1 55,301 93.5 7.5 
1941¢ 70,279 18.8 5,552 7.9 44.1 64,727 92.1 17.0 
1951 75,879 8.0 7,863 104 41.9 68,0164 89.6 5.1 
1961 93,832 23.7 12,295¢ 13.1 57.42 81,425¢ 86.9 20.08 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I, Statement 2.15, 

a Includes non-Pakistanis. g . . 

> Based on population excluding 1,622 thousand population of Frontier Regions in 1911. 

c The (statistical) increase during 1931-41, which is apparently phenomenal, was not due to any 
reasons conducive to growth. Rather, “there was a great political unrest at the time of the 1941 census 
and there is a strong reason to believe that both the Muslim and the Hindu communities did their best 
to add to their recorded population.” Census Bulletin No. 6 of the 1951 census, p. 17. 

4 The entire estimated population (13,000) of Gwadur for 1951 has ben treated as rural. 


ti, Excludes non-Pakistanis as Urban-Rural breakdown of 111 thousand non-Pakistanis was not avail- 
able. 


f Based on population excluding non-Pakistanis (51 thousand in Urban and 156 thousand in Rural) 
from 1951 figures. 


1 According to the definition adopted by the Pakistan Census Commissioner, urban 
areas include municipalities, civil lines and cantonments not included within municipal 
limits, etc., and any other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons which the Provincial Director may decide to treat as urban for census 
purposes. If there are areas possessing pronounced urban characteristics such as com- 
mon utilities, roads, sanitation, schools and specially non-agricultural occupation of the 
people, the provincial director may declare such areas as urban even though their popu- 
lation is less than 5,000. 
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Both the rate and the extent of urbanization varies greatly between the 
two provinces of the country. West Pakistan is more urbanized than East 
Pakistan and is undergoing a more rapid rural-urban redistribution of pop- 
ulation. In 1951, for instance, the urban component in West Pakistan was 
17.8% as compared to 4.3% in East Pakistan. In 1961, the urban pro- 
portion mounted up to 22.5% in the former as against 5.2% in the latter. 
The actual number of urban dwellers in East Pakistan stood at 1.8 million 
in 1951 as against nearly 6 million in West Pakistan. In 1961, the figure 
for East Pakistan rose to 2.6 million and that for West Pakistan to 9.6 
million. Thus, in East Pakistan, where 21.5% of the total urban popula- 
tion of Pakistan lived, urban population was increasing at an annual rate 
of 4.5%, whereas in West Pakistan, with 78.5% of the total urban popula- 
tion of the country, the corresponding rate of growth was 6.1%. 

It is also evident from the decennial percentage variations in Table I that 
the speed with which urbanization is progressing is far higher than either 
the growth rate of the total or of the rural population. In the last census 
decade, for example, urban population has been increasing at an annual 
rate 3 times as high as the rural and 214 times as high as the total popula- 
tion of the country. 

According to the Planning Commission of Pakistan, it is to be expected 
that “with the proposed Third Plan investment in industries and related 
sectors,” the rate of urbanization may rise from the present 5-6% per 
annum to 8-10% per annum during 1965-70. The Commission has also 
forecast that by 1985, East Pakistan will have a 25% and West Pakistan 
45% urban component.’ “This,” in the words of the Planning Commission, 
“means a five-fold increase in the urban population of the country in 20 
years time.” * This will bring the total urban population of the country to 
about 63 million, an addition of more than 50 million to the numbers as 
recorded by the 1961 census, or an addition of more than 2 million town 
and city dwellers per annum. Since the increase in the total population of 
the country during 1965-85 is expected to be 73 million—from 113 million 
in 1965 to 186 million in 1985—it is important to note that two-thirds of 
this increase is thus expected to occur in the urban areas. 

An inevitable sequel to the process of urbanization is “a multiplication of 
the points of population concentration in a territory.” Consequently, a 
great increase has taken place in the number of cities and towns, from 282 
in 1951 to 393 in 1961. Table TI also indicates the general pattern of popu- 
lation concentration among different size groups as well as shifts in the 


2 Outline of the Third Five-Year Plan, 1965-70, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, 
August 1964, p. 190. 

3 Op. cit, p. 189. At that time, the population of East Pakistan is expected to be 103 
million and West Pakistan, 83 million. Loc. cit. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Hatt, P. K., and A. J. Reiss, Jr. (eds.), Cities and Society (Glencoe, Il.: The Free 
Press, 1957), editorial comments, p. 81. 
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trend of urban growth. Thus, since 1951, the percentage of urban popula- 
tion living in size groups under 50,000 has tended to decline, whereas the 
percentage of population living in cities in the size groups 50,000 and over 
has increased. This has been particularly marked in the case of cities in the 


TABLE I 
CITIES AND TOWNS BY SIZE OF POPULATION,® PAKISTAN, 1951-61 


No. of Cities Population» % of Urban % of Total 

Size G Towns Cin 000’s) Population Population 
ize Group i as ena ees a ee ay peers ee) 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
Total 282¢ 393 7,812 12,295 100.0 100.0 10.3 13.1 
100,000 and over 1i 16 3,896 6,897 49.9 56.1 5.1 74 
50,000 to 99,999 8 15 576 997 7.4 8.1 0.8 1.1 
25,000 to 49,999 37 45 1,331 1,645 17.0 13.4 1.8 1.7 
10,000 to 24,999 74 101 1,114 1,535 14.3 12.5 15 1.6 
5,000 to 9,999 96 127 702 946 9.0 7.7 0.9 1.0 


Less than 5,000 56 89 193 276 2.4 2.2 0.2 03 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. 1, Statement 2.16. 


a Excludes non-Pakistanis. 
b Figures rounded up to thousands. : i 
< Excludes Gwadur town, which became part of Pakistan in 1958. 


size group 100,000 and over. This class, in which the number of cities went 
up from 11 to 16 during the decade 1951-61, accounted for 56.1% of the 
total urban population in 1961 as against 49.9% in 1951. Since urban con- 
centration has its main effects in large cities, such a strong trend toward 
the increasing concentration of population in larger urban centers is of very 
great significance. 

Table ITI shows the progress of cities which now have a population of 
100,000 and above. With the exception of Sialkot,® none of the cities re- 
corded an increase of less than 25%. Some of the larger cities, of course, 
have registered dramatic gains. During the 1941 to 1961 period, for in- 
stance, Karachi swelled from 0.4 million to nearly two million and Lahore 
from two-thirds of a million, to around 1.3 million. In the same period, 
Dacca more than doubled its population; Hyderabad more than trebled; 
Khulna more than quadrupled; and many more have increased consid- 
erably. 

It is significant that out of a total increase of 57.4% in the urban popu- 
lation over the 1951 figure, 38.4% is accounted for by these 16 cities, 
21.9% being contributed by the four big cities of Karachi, Lahore, Dacca, 
and Hyderabad.” This corroborates Levasseur’s proposition that the power 


6 Sialkot shows an apparent decrease of 1.9% which is due to the inclusion of the 
population of a big refugee camp in 1951. Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I, 
pp. 11-20. 

t Loc. cit. 
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TABLE III 
POPULATICN INCREASE IN CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF 100,000 
AND ABOVE 
Populations 
City {in 000’s) Percentage increase 

1941 1951» 1961> 1941-51 1951-61 1941-61 
Karachi 378 1,065 1,913 175.3 79.7 394,7 
Lahore 672 849 1,296 26.5 52.6 93.0 
Dacca 240 336 557 40.1 65.7 132.2 
Hyderabad 135 242 435 79.5 79.7 222.6 
Lyalipur 70 179 425 156.2 137.4 508.1 
Chittagong 225 290 364 29.0 25.6 62.1 
Multan 143 190 358 33.2 88.4 150.9 
Rawalpindi 185 237 340 28.0 43.6 83.8 
Peshawar 173 151 219 —12.7 44,4 26.1 
Gujranwala 85 121° 196 42.9 62.3 132.0 
Sialkot 139 168° 164 20.8 —19 18.5 
Narayanganj 56 68 162 22.1 137.0 189.3 
Sargodha 36 78 129 115.4 64.8 255.0 
Khulna 32 41 128 30.4 209.0 303.1 
Quetta 65 84 107 30.1 27.1 65.4 


Sukkur 67 77 103 15.9 34.0 55.3 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I, Statement 2.17. 


2 Figures have been rounded up to thousands. 
> Excluding non-Pakistanis. 
© Including population of refugee camp. 


of attraction of human groups is generally proportionate to their mass.§ 

From a purely demographic point of view, urban growth is mainly? a 
function of two factors: first, the rate of natural increase or survival rate, 
and second, migration. Of late, the survival rate has shown a tendency to 
rise, but due more to lower mortality than higher birth rate. This is attrib- 
utable to a variety of causes, including economic betterment, better medical 
facilities, literacy and improved hygienic standards. However, this is not to 
say that the cause of the rapid urban growth has been a superior rate of 
natural increase in the urban areas. Far from it. As indicated by the child- 
woman ratio, the rate of natural increase of the urban areas is lower than 
that of the rural population.*° The rapid growth in urban concentration must 
therefore be attributed to the second demographic factor, viz., migration. 

The great rise in the urban component during the decade 1941—51 was 
due in part to the large-scale migration of Muslim refugees from India 


8 A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century (New York: Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 1899), through Chapter 
Ix 


? Occasionally, there may also be other factors, such as an increase in the strength of 
troops in the various cantonments and the establishment of refugee camps. 

10 It has even been maintained that “reproduction varies inversely with the size of 
the city.” United Nations, The Determinants and Consequences of the Population 
Trends, 1953, p. 95. 
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consequent upon the partition of the sub-continent in 1947, most of whom 
settled down in urban areas. But since net international immigration dur- 
ing the following census decade,*1951-61, was only 0.8 million, most of 
the increase during this decade reflects rural-urban migration. The unequal 
rates of growth of local populations are indicative of this trend. “A number 
of urban areas have been gaining in population far beyond what might 
have been expected from natural increase alone, whereas not a few rural 
areas have been losing population more or less constantly.” 

Though the exact extent of rural-urban migration is not ascertainable, its 
role in the urban growth of the country is vital. This may be seen from the 
age-distribution of the urban areas as shown in Table IV. It may, however, 
be pointed out that while the rate of rural-urban migration may seem large 
from the standpoint of the cities, it is hardly significant from the point of 


TABLE IV 


AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
IN PAKISTAN—1961 


Total Percentage according to age-groups 

Population® Sn RR S 

(in 000’s) 0-9 10~24 25-44 45~59 60 & over 
COMBINED TOTAL 90,283 35.14 25.24 24.35 9.30 5.97 
Male 47,517 34.10 25.27 24.39 9.87 6.37 
Female 42,766 36.29 25,22 24.31 8.66 5.52 
URBAN TOTAL 12,255 30.66 29.85 25.73 8.58 5.17 
Male 6,902 28.19 30.28 27.08 9.16 5.30 
4 Female 5,353 33.85 29.30 24.00 7.84 5.01 
RURAL TOTAL 78,028 35.84 24.52 24.14 941 6.09 
Male 40,615 35.11 24.42 23.93 9.99 6.55 
Female 37,413 36.64 24.63 24.36 8.78 5.59 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Bulletin No. 3, Statement 5. 
a Excludes non-Pakistanis and population of agencies, added and special areas of frontier regions of 
West Pakistan. Excludes also Gilgit & Baltistan, Pakistani enclaves in India, etc. 


view of the rural sector, and it is still a long way from exercising an appre- 
ciable effect “in draining off surplus labour from the heavily peopled rural 
areas.”13 

The explanation for the forces behind the trend towards urbanization 
is to be found in the reasons for the migration of rural people towards the 
urban centers. In the main, there are two sets of factors responsible for this 
urban movement——those which have a “push” effect and those which have 


11 Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I, pp. 11-17. 

12 Ibid., Census Bulletin No. 2, p. 13. 
- 13 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton University Press, 
1951), p. 135. This, however, is not to say that it would have made no difference | to the 
pressure in the rural areas if the migrants had stayed there. 
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a “pull” effect.* The “push” effect is wrought by the rural areas where the 
heavy and growing pressure of population on land, “increase in rural debt, 
tenancy and underemployment, and a lack of rural industries to provide 
alternative sources of employment and income to the villagers all drive the 
peasant to the city. This shift of population represents not only an over- 
flow of rural poverty into the cities, but also constitutes that particular 
element in the expansion of the urban sector in Pakistan which makes it 
a little disproportionate to, and ahead of, industrialization. An observation 
which may be hazarded here regarding the future is that with an increase 
in the population of the overcrowded countryside, this shift is very likely 
to gain additional momentum. 

The “pull” effect is exercised by the cities where the development of in- 
dustries and services have opened up new and diverse avenues of employ- 
ment, and where there exist opportunities for economic improvement. As 
there is a high degree of correlation between industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion,?® the phenomenon of massive shifts of population from the rural to 
the urban areas in recerit years is symptomatic of great changes now taking 
place in the type and location of major economic activities. It also indicates 
that the country is undergoing fundamental changes at a rate sufficient to 
transform it within the.coming two or three decades, which may in turn 
cause the speed of city-ward migration and urbanization to accelerate fur- 
ther. And'as long as there is underemployment in agriculture, the popu- 
lation of the rural areas (itself increasing at a considerable rate) would 
serve as a long-lasting reservoir of migrants to the cities. 

The outstanding growth of the larger cities points to the capacity of these 
cities to absorb fresh investments. With the expansion of their industrial 
and commercial activity, they claim a bigger share in public amenities, 
transport services and construction activities. Resources thus follow the 
path of manpower shift. This may tend to accentuate “local inequalities 
in the scope of social and economic development” and thus give impetus 
to even greater movements of population in the country——both inter-city as 
well as rural-urban.!* 

But the attraction of city life does not end with the chances or hopes of 
employment. There are a number of other considerations also. Life in the 


14 The two factors are, of course, mutually dependent. As Davis puts it, “a ‘push’ in 
the village might not be so regarded if there were no ‘pull’ in the city, and vice 
versa... .” Op. cit., p. 135. 

15 Weiner, M., “South Asia,” in The Politics of the Developing Areas, Gabriel A. 
Almond and. James S. Coleman, eds. (Princeton University Press, 1960), p. 174. 

16 This correlation, though clear, is not perfect. “In general terms, the limit of pos- 
sible urbanization is set by the productivity of agriculture or the ability of the country 
to obtain food from abroad, either through the exchange of goods or by political and 
military force.” W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky, World Population and Production (The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953), p. 116. 

. 11 It.may also be inferred that the bulk of we movement would be in the direction of 
industrial cities. 
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urban centers is more secure and more diversified. Social amenities like edu- 
cation, recreation, entertainment, etc., medical care, the glamour of lighted 
avenues and shopping centers, all contribute to the lure of city life. Again, 
cities are centers of social and political activities. And they move with 
time, sometimes ahead of it. This indeed bears a great contrast to the slow- 
moving countryside. Furthermore, a youngster sees much of his freedom 
dependent upon distance from parental authority and an independent occu- 
pation which will bring economic independence to him. 

But whether migration is caused by poverty in the rural areas, employ- 
ment opportunities in the urban centers, or simply the attraction of city 
life, it is generally accompanied by a variety of social problems. Accord- 
ingly, such problems as overcrowding and the consequent worsening of 
the housing situation; the emergence of slums?® with all their afflictions 
and baneful effects; squalor, unemployment, poverty, destitution, delin- 
quency, crime, lack of sanitary arrangements, ill-health and fair share of 
what Motwani would call “the nightmares caused by urbanization’*— 
problems which are often associated with the uncoordinated, large-scale 
citywide movements of people—are beginning to make their appearance in 
the urban area of Pakistan also, particularly those of rapid growth. 

Since migrants are seldom a cross-section of the population, the prob- 
lems connected with their number or rate of influx are but only one set of 
problems. The other set of problems is that incident to the selective char- 
acter of migration. As human factor is not homogeneous, the differential 
characteristics of the migrants can have serious effects, both upon the areas 
of “in-migration” and “out-migration.” 

The hypothesis that “young persons are more susceptible to the lure of 
cities than their elders” finds support. As may be seen from Table IV, the 
“Big Count” of 1961 found that the urban component between the age- 
groups 10-24 and 25-44 (55.6%) was bigger than the rural (48.7%). 
This is mainly, if not wholly, due to the cityward migration of people in 
these age-groups. 

The effects of age as a selective factor in migration are many. The general 
conservatism of the rural areas as compared with the urban is a clear 
reflection of the difference between their age composition. This may result 
in more determined resistance to change in rural areas, where change 


18 However the emergence of slums “is not always a symbol of retrogression. . . . It 
may in fact be the first advance from homelessness into shelter, or the way station of 
the road from abject poverty to hope.” Charles Abrams, Man’s Struggle for Skelter in 
an Urbanizing World (The M.LT. Press, 1964), p. 5. But slums are invariably a source 
of many social problems and contain vast political potential in that demands for their 
abolition are “bound up with the growing rise to power of the common man.” Jay 
Rumney, “The Social Costs of Slums,” Journal of Social Issues, VII, Nos. 1 & 2 (1951), 
69. 

19 Kewal Motwani, “The Impact of Modern Technology on the Social Structure of 
South Asia,” International Social Science Bulletin, UNESCO, ITI, No. 4 (Winter, 1951), 
791. 
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is the crying need of the time, and thus have serious consequences for the 
whole economy. Again, the emigration of young persons from rural areas 
may in fact change the economic wants and the demand for institutional 
services, thus bringing to the forefront new welfare problems, especially 
those connected with the care of the aged and the infants. 

The sex composition of urban migrants would seem to indicate that men 
are more inclined to leave their native residence, and this is reflected in the 
sex structure of the age-groups 10-24 and 25—44 (cf. Table IV), more par- 
ticularly the latter. This growing masculinity of our cities and the imbal- 
ance caused by the movement of males from the rural areas will undoubtedly 
affect the social and economic life of the entire community. 

Education and training are positive factors in urban migration. Those 
who go to the towns and cities for education and training seldom return to 
their homes. Consequently, the rural areas do not reap the benefits of their 
investment in the care, upbringing and education of these people. The loss 
of the young, the best educated and perhaps the most intelligent and enter- 
prising elements of the rural areas may to some extent deprive these areas 
of leadership and of the capacity for social advancement. 

Rapid urbanization creates many problems of adjustment by the way it 
affects food supplies. In Pakistan, it has added a peculiar dimension to the 
overall food problem of the country. With the expansion of the urban pop- 
ulation, there have grown new areas of demand. This is more than merely a 
geographical extension of requirements, for efforts to meet these require- 
ments have changed from direct to indirect. The urban people ‘no longer 
provide for themselves—they have to be provided for. Away from the scene 
of production, they require a constant and smooth flow of supplies. This 
situation demands that increasingly larger quantities of foodstuffs move 
through commercial channels to supply the needs of this growing nonself- 
supplying population. This calls for a rapid enlargement in the supply of 
marketable food—a matter which needs very special attention since an 
increase in overall food output may not necessarily result in greater sur- 
pluses for the urban centers. 

As farming in the country is still largely of the subsistence type, and 
the scale on which food is being produced is non-commercial, regular and 
ever-increasing provision to the urban areas raises serious problems. The 
surplus-producing rural areas themselves consume the great bulk of the 
food which they produce. And though the rate of growth of rural popula- 
tion is lower than that of the urban, their increase in absolute numbers 
is staggering. In the absence of a proportionate change in their ability to 
produce more food, it is inevitable that their small and often fluctuating 
marketable surplus will shrink furthermore. 

This double pressure on requirements, viz., increase in the urban require- 
ments clamoring for an expansion of supplies in the towns and increase in 
the rural requirements causing a shrinkage of supplies to the towns, seri- 
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ously aggravates the food problem of the country and is fraught with grave 
social and economic consequences. Food scarcity, resulting in scarcity 
prices, hits the urban working classes hard and leads to strife and dis- 
content. 

Food imports from abroad may be a solution; but unless absolutely nec- 
essary this will not be a suitable course as it may force a corresponding 
reduction in the import of investment goods. This has happened in the 
past, resulting in serious setbacks to the economic development of the 
country. The diversion of foreign exchange resources towards the imports 
of foodgrains during 1955-56 and 1956-57, for instance, led to a revi- 
sion of the First Five-Year Plan, and in 1958-59, its original size had to 
be reduced by Rs. 800 million ($170 million). This Pakistan can ill-afford. 

The other solution is to increase domestic food output at a rate faster 
than that at which the rural population or their requirements are increas- 
ing. This will have to be supplemented by attempts to induce the farmers 
to part with increasing quantities of food. They may want to do this volun- 
tarily if they can be enticed into joining the clientele for urban goods. 

However, an increase in the supply of marketable food alone will not be 
enough. Place and time utilities will have to be added before it can meet 
the demand. This means that transportation facilities will have to be 
capable of moving the food from rural to urban areas. Storage and food 
preservation facilities will have to be made available so as to avoid the 
problems caused by year-to-year fluctuations and to secure a steady flow 
of supplies. 

But feeding the rising urban numbers is not the only problem. These 
people must also be housed and provided with health and other civic serv- 
ices. Unless sufficient capital resources are available for developing all the 
fields simultaneously and for their constant adjustment to the rising tempo 
of urbanization, capital may have to be diverted from other spheres of 
development. Whichever field is left to lag behind, the social consequences 
are likely to be serious. 

The social costs of rapid urbanization, thus, are enormous, as indeed 
must be any social change of such moment and magnitude. With further 
increases in urbanization and the emergence of big cities, these costs are 
likely to multiply. Some of the costs, it must be admitted, are unavoidable. 
They are the price of change. There are others, however, which can be 
greatly minimized if timely and adequate measures are taken. 

In the long run, however, the trend towards increasing urban concen- 
tration itself will have to be checked if complete social breakdown is to be 
prevented. This may necessitate a regional orientation of the policy regard- 
ing the location of industry and other economic activities, coupled with a 
vigorously pursued policy of agrarian reconstruction. 


MIAN M. NAZEER is Senior Lecturer in Economics at the University of Peshawar, 
West Pakistan. 


NEW SOVIET APPROACHES TO THE JAPANESE LEFT 
SHELDON W. SIMON 





One of the numerous international political ramifications of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute has been its affects on Asian leftist movements. From 
the time the conflict between the two major communist powers emerged 
completely into the realm of public polemics with China’s display of ada- 
mant opposition to the 1963 partial nuclear test-ban treaty, Sino-Soviet 
rivalry has directly influenced splits in the Indian, Ceylonese, and Japanese 
communist parties, and had led the once-powerful Indonesian communist 
party to adopt only a thinly-veiled strong pro-Peking stance. Generally, the 
splits in the Asian CPs have redounded to the benefit of Peking—the lat- 
ter’s militant phraseology and peasant-based revolutionary experience being 
perceived by most Asian communists as a more relevant model for their 
own ambitions than that presented by an industrialized, Caucasian, seem- 
ingly more status quo USSR.1 

There are recent indications that Soviet leaders recognize their loss of 
influence within the revolutionary Asian left and, where feasible, are at- 
tempting to reorient their policies to appeal more broadly to the whole 
Asian leftist spectrum instead of exclusively to the Communists. Japan 
provides a case study of this new approach where rivalry between the domi- 
nant pro-Peking faction of the Japan Communist Party (JCP) and a small 
pro-Soviet minority led to the breakaway and formation of a rump JCP in 
December 1964, denoted as the JCP (Voice of Japan) the name of its 
new party newspaper. Soviet media have provided publicity for the JCP 
(VOJ), and one of its leaders—Yoshio Shiga—visited the USSR in No- 
vember 1964, prior to the formal inauguration of the new party. 

Concurrent with the formation of the JCP (VOJ), a potentially more 
significant Soviet gambit occurred via a totally new approach to the non- 
communist Japanese left, composed of the Japan Socialist Party (JSP) 
and its affiliates. This new approach signified a Soviet realization that its 
exacerbated relations with the pro-Peking JCP were unlikely to improve 
and that the small pro-Soviet JCP (VOJ) did not provide a viable alterna- 
tive for influence in Japanese affairs. On the other hand, the JSP and its 
affiliated trade union federation, Sohyo, represent the dominant political 
opposition and major labor organization in the state. They offer a channel 
of influence to Japanese foreign policy which the JCP could not, as well 
as contact with JSP-sponsored public movements. These latter include the 
JSP rival anti-bomb conference—Gensuikin—to the JCP-controlled Gen- 





1D. S. Zagoria, “Some Comparisons Between the Russian and Chinese Models,” in 
A. D. Barnett, ed., Communist Strategies in Asia (Praeger), 1963, pp. 11-32. 

2 The smaller Democratic Socialist Party is not considered in this study because of its 
electoral insignificance. 
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sutkyo; the important trade union federation Sohyo mentioned above; the 

JSP youth organization which rivals such JCP groups as the reorganized 

Zengakuren and JCP Youth League; the New Japanese Literary Society; 

and the newly formed Japan-Soviet Friendship Society designed to replace 

ic original Japan-Soviet Society, which is controlled by the pro-Peking 
CP. 

Facilitating the development of new forms of Soviet influence within the 
Japanese left is the fact that the former’s relations with the JSP are un- 
hampered by any major bilateral differences, with the exception of the 
Kurile Islands dispute. And even on this issue, the JSP has chosen recently 
not to stress its desire for reversion. JSP cooperation with the USSR is ex- 
plicable, in turn, by the domestic political advantages accruing to the party 
as a result of its being in a position to offer Soviet-supported Socialist alter- 
natives to JCP-controlled mass organizations and by claiming a special 
understanding of the USSR and its foreign policy aims. In a country where 
the appeals of neutralism are on the upswing, the claim of a special rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union—on the basis of equality—may be of con- 
siderable political use to the JSP in confronting the dominant Liberal- 
Democratic party, which is inextricably linked to the United States and 
its Asian policies. 

Patterns of Soviet Reorientation 

_ Deterioration of JCP-CPSU Relations: Moscow’s tortuous reassessment 
of its relations with the Japanese left from 1963 through 1965 began with 
early abortive attempts to resolve differences with the JCP which surfaced 
at the fifth and sixth JCP plenums in February and May 1963, by means 
of private interparty discussions, first broached by the Soviet Communist 
Party (CPSU) after the February plenum and put off for several months 
by the JCP. These early differences involved JCP neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute but were not aired publicly until mid-1964 when both parties 
realized that the dispute could not be settled with their current political 
orientations and decided to publish their acrimonious correspondence— 
each charging the other with gross violations of the norms of party relations. 

The exacerbation of JCP-CPSU relations first became readily apparent 
in the wake of the initialing of the test ban treaty in July 1963 and the 
bitter battle over the treaty at the August Hiroshima anti-bomb confer- 
ence. A JCP presidium statement dated 3 August withheld support from 
the treaty, precipitating a split in the conference when the JSP delegates, 
who backed the treaty, walked out with their Sohyo affiliates. The confer- 
ence split led to Moscow’s first direct public attack on the JCP in a 25 
August 1963 Pravda article by Yuriy Zhukov on the anti-bomb confer- 
ence. Zhukov deplored the position taken by “some JCP members” on the 
test ban treaty and claimed they were influenced by Peking. Zhukov’s article 
became a focal point for JCP criticism in subsequent private communica- 
tions which were later divulged publicly in mid-1964. 

The October 1963 JCP seventh plenum adopted a secret resolution— 
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published by the party a year later—which proved to be a turning point in 
JCP-CPSU relations. In addition to endorsing Peking’s position opposing a 
world party conference and the test ban treaty, it also indicted the CPSU 
for openly attacking the JCP and for its relations with Japanese “anti-party 
revisionists,” thus paving the way for later accusations against the Soviet 
leaders for colluding in the formation of a rival communist party. 

Finally, in March 1964, after repeated excuses delaying the trip, the 
JCP sent a delegation to Moscow for interparty discussions. Led by Pre- 
sidium member Satomi Hakamada, the delegation conferred with Brezhnev, 
Kuusinen, Suslov, and Ponomarev. An 18 April CPSU letter to the JCP, 
released in July, charged, however, that the Hakamada delegation refused 
to discuss most matters and even advanced “ultimatums” with “a threat to 
sever relations.” The letter further warned that “negative consequences” 
would result from the JCP’s stand on the test ban treaty and, indirectly 
acknowledging the division of the JCP leadership into pro-Soviet and pro- 
Chinese factions, repeatedly referring to the mistaken course of “some 
leaders of the JCP.” 

In August 1964, the deterioration in JCP-CPSU relationship was fur- 
ther accelerated by a dramatic Soviet walkout from the JCP-sponsored 
anti-bomb conference, Gensuékyo. Soviet delegates participated instead in 
the first rival Socialist-Sohyo anti-bomb meeting, Gensuikin, to which they 
also came in 1965, Akakata, the JCP party organ, bitterly condemned the 
Gensuikin conference, referring to it as “one of the tools used for the CSPU 
leadership’s schismatic activities against the international peace move- 
ment.” It further charged that Gensuikin’s affiliates had formed a coalition 
of “antiparty revisionists” composed of those who had left the party since 
1959, including “the Voice of Japan of the Shiga-Kamiyama faction, the 
‘Socialist Renovation League’ of the Naito faction, and the ‘United Social- 
ist League’ of the Kasuga faction.” 

Although Moscow has cooperated with the JCP(VOJ) through mutual 
participation in such mass movements as Gensutkin, it has generally been 
cautious in publicizing VOJ activities, apparently leaving this task to pro- 
Soviet parties in other states. Thus, both the Mongolian and pro-Moscow 
Indian communist parties have carried reports of VOJ activities. Akakata, 
on the other hand, has alleged that there has been direct Soviet support for 
the VOJ candidate, Kamiyama, who ran against the JCP chairman, Sanzo 
Nosaka, in the June 1965 House of Counsillors election. In a lengthy dia- 
tribe against the CPSU on 22 June, Akakata claimed that the VOJ faction 
and “the Soviet communist leaders” are “only interested in the destruction 
of the JCP.” There is, however, scant evidence to support JCP allegations 
in Soviet media. Indeed, there seems to be considerable Soviet reluctance on 
the Soviet part to promote directly the JCP(VOJ) cause. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this, including the general desire of the post-Khrushchev 
Soviet leadership to softpedal polemical problems, their realization of the 
general impotence of the VOJ faction domestically, and more importantly— 
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as a derivative of the second factor—the development of a new policy de- 
signed to refocus Soviet attention on the JSP as the potential ruling party 
in Japan. 

Patterns of Soviet Reorientation 

Focus on the Japan Socialist Party: It is still too early to define the 
new goals of Soviet policy towards the Japanese left, as Soviet policymakers 
have begun to court the JSP over the last year. A number of differences 
from previous positions are developing, however. Whereas the JCP has 
always been on the periphery of Japanese politics, enunciating a revolu- 
tionary program with scant relevance to Japanese affairs and minimal 
electoral appeal, the JSP is the major Japanese opposition party with seri- 
ous aspirations for office. Thus, the USSR, for the first time in postwar 
Japan, is engaged in establishing amicable relations with a potential ruling 
party. Concurrent with these newly formed JSP contacts, Soviet leaders 
are also promoting new trade ties with Japanese business and recently have 
reportedly even held out the prospect of joint industrial ventures in Siberia.? 

The developing Soviet influence pattern had two related facets: the 
first was a public playing up of the JSP through favorable Soviet press 
comment along with red carpet treatment for visiting JSP delegations; the 
second included Soviet support for JSP and VOJ actions designed to split 
or subvert such JCP-controlled leftist organizations as the Japan-Soviet 
Society. 

Moscow has publicized those JSP foreign policy positions consonant with 
its own, particularly on the test ban treaty, Vietnam, Okinawan reversion, 
port calls by US atomic submarines, and the Japan-US Security Treaty. 
For example, on 27 July, 1965, Pravda favorably reported the JSP plenum 
resolution on Vietnam, which condemned “American imperialist aggres- 
sion.” Earlier in the month, both the Soviet news agency, Tass, and the 
labor journal, Trud, happily noted that Sohyo and the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the USSR “have decided to establish a perma- 
nent body composed of representatives of Soviet and Japanese trade unions 


3 The Tokyo newspaper, Yomiyuri, raised this prospect on 11 September 1965, in re- 
porting a Soviet economic official’s proposals in Moscow to a visiting Japanese Govern- 
ment economic delegation. Subsequently, from 14-23 March 1966, the first Soviet- 
Japan economic conference met in Tokyo, consisting entirely of private business repre- 
sentatives on the Japanese side and a Russian -delegation led by Mikhail Nesterov, 
president of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce and Soviet-Japan Society. A Tass com- 
mentary on the 10th preceding the conference encouraged “the participation of Japa- 
nese firms in Soviet development in Siberia” which would “undoubtedly benefit both 
countries. ... The use of Siberian gas would contribute to the development of Japanese 
industrial districts. . . . Moreover, Siberia is a potentially good market for Japanese 
machines and equipment.” The commentary went on to report that a “preliminary 
agreement” had been reached providing for Japanese natural gas production-sharing as 
a means of Soviet payment for Japanese assistance, and also expressed the hope that 
“the Japanese side could specifically supply tubes and finance the construction of an oil 
pipeline of some 7,000 kilometers between Tyumen and Nakhodka, the Soviet port 
lying closest to Japan.” 
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for the purpose of mutual collaboration.” The communique concluding a 
Sohyo delegation’s visit to the Soviet Union lauded “the community of 
interests of both the Soviet and Japanese working people in the struggle 
against imperialism and for peace and social progress.” This Soviet court- 
ship of Sohyo had also been highlighted on 1 May when the International 
Lenin Peace Prize Committee conferred an award on Kaoru Ohta, the 
chairman of Sohyo, taking the occasion to applaud JSP-Sohyo opposition 
to US attacks on North Vietnam, port calls by US atomic submarines and 
the ROK-Japan normalization talks. Further capitalizing on these initial 
successes, the Soviet Union held a late August gathering in Khabarovsk 
in which the newly formed Japan-Soviet Friendship Society and the Society 
for Japan-Soviet Relations participated in addition to the JSP and Sohyo.* 
The communique of the Khabarovsk meeting enunciated the standard posi- 
tions of leftist solidarity and promised “to convene in the future similar 
forums of representatives of Japanese and Soviet public organizations.” 
Perhaps presaging future solutions to some of the bilateral problems with 
Japan which Soviet leaders hope to influence through their contacts with 
the JSP, the communique deplored the fact that a Japan-USSR peace treaty 
has not yet been signed and declares an “imperative need” for establishing 
agreements on consular representatives, cultural scientific cooperation, and 
direct air communications. Indeed, progress towards these latter goals was 
made during foreign minister Shiina’s 16-22 January 1966 Moscow visit 
during which a two-year service and a five-year bilateral trade agreement 
were concluded. 

Soviet Efforts to Split JCP-Controlled Organizations 

Evidence for the second new Soviet tactic—subversion of JCP-controlled 
organizations which have been used against Soviet interests—is available 
primarily through JCP allegations carried in Akakata. From these accounts 
the most successful Soviet subversion effort to date has occurred in the 
Japan-Soviet Society resulting in the formation by the original Society’s 
pro-Soviet elements of a new organization called the Japan-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society. Heretofore the major Japanese mass organization for Japan- 
Soviet nongovernmental relations, since 1963, the Japan-Soviet Society and 
its Soviet counterpart have been at loggerheads over the issue of support 
for the partial nuclear test-ban treaty. 

JCP allegations against CPSU intervention in the Japan-Soviet society 
were first revealed publicly in a 26 August, 1964 JCP central committee 
letter replying to the CPSU central committee letter of 18 April, 1964. Pub- 
lished in Akakata on 2 September, the JCP letter accused the CPSU of 
using “anti-party elements” in the Japan-Soviet Society as “a base to carry 
out anti-Party activities,’ thus carrying interparty differences in Society 
relations by: 

1) pressuring the Japan-Soviet Society to support the partial nuclear 

test-ban treaty during the August 1963 Society delegation visit to 
to the USSR; 
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2) “illegally opening and censoring” a letter from the Japan-Soviet So- 
ciety leadership to the visiting delegation in the Soviet Union; 

3) and presenting documents to the Japan-Soviet Society “criticizing 
other fraternal parties,” hence using “the Japan-Soviet Society as the 
Japan branch of the Soviet-Japan Society.” 

Furthermore, the JCP letter charged that if the Japan-Soviet Society re- 
mained unwilling to proffer support for the partial nuclear test-ban treaty, 
CPSU members threatened to foment “a split in the Japan-Soviet and also 
in the JCP.” 

The split in the Society ultimately occurred in April 1965 upon the 
creation of a new Japanese-Soviet Friendship Society, led by JSP member 
Sichiro Matsumoto, designed to displace the pro-Peking Japan-Soviet Soci- 
ety. At that time, Peking’s New China News Agency (NCNA) carried a 
Japan-Soviet Society statement upholding its “independent” status and 
warning the Soviet-Japan Society against interfering in its affairs. And 
JCP Secretary-General Miyamoto, according to Akakata on 11 April, de- 
clared explicitly that “if the Soviet Union plots, indirectly or directly, to 
split . . . the Japan-Soviet Society,” it will show that “it is siding with 
U.S. imperialism, at least in Japan.” 

Definitive charges against CPSU interference were presented in a lengthy 
22 June Akakata commentary which sustains JCP criticism of the post- 
Khbrushchevian CPUS leadership initiated last November and December 
when Moscow received JCP renegade Yoshio Shiga for a visit, and the 
latter shortly thereafter helped to form the rival pro-Soviet JCP (VOJ). 
The Akakata commentary provides new documentation for the CPSU’s 
“continued intervention and schismatic activities against the democratic 
movement in Japan and disruption against our party.” After detailing a 
bill of particulars against “U.S.-Soviet cooperation since the signing of the 
partial nuclear test ban treaty” and alleged Soviet threats to “oust” mem- 
bers of the JCP-controlled Gensuikyo from the World Peace Council in 
favor of the JSP-sponsored Gensuikin, Akahata focuses on Soviet attempts 
to displace the Japan-Soviet Society with organizations more favorable to 
Moscow’s viewpoint. Citing abortive CPSU attempts—through “representa- 
tives in Japan of the Soviet Union”—to dislodge the JCP from controlling 
positions in the Society, the commentary remarks that “these people finally 
established divisive organizations, such as the ‘Japan Soviet Interchange 
Society’ and ‘Japan-Soviet Friendship Society’.” According to Aleahata, 
JCP “renegades” Hiroshi Tayoshima, Yasushi Yagasaki, and Koighi Shi- 
mizu—affiliated with the Soviet-sponsored groups—have all been invited 
to Moscow for conferences on “ways to disturb the Japan-Soviet Society.” 
Akakata then asserts that “certain members of the Soviet embassy i Japan 
directly guided the divisive plots”; the commentary concludes by claiming 
that the “renegade” JCP(VOJ) is clearly favored within the USSR, citing 
as examples the open sale of the anti-party organ Voice of Jepan throughout 
the Soviet Union, while Akakata “is prohibited,” and that Japanese stu- 
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dents “who belong to the antiparty group of Shiga” openly study in Moscow. 

Accompanying the 22 June Akakata diatribe is an alleged summary of a 
9 October, 1964 speech by Ivanov—-the deputy chairman of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries—to a visiting Japan-Soviet Society delegation composed exclusively 
of JSP members. According to the Akakata account, the Ivanov speech pur- 
veys the first JCP evidence of abortive CPSU attempts to dislodge the JCP 
from controlling positions in the Society. Ivanov, according to the Akakata 
version, deplored the fact that the Japan-Soviet Society director-general— 
JSP member Matsumoto, now head of the new pro-Soviet Friendship 
Society—had signed a statement as chairman of the original Japan-Soviet 
Society opposing the partial nuclear test-ban treaty “while under the political 
influence” of the JCP. Ivanov noted that the JCP’s preponderant influence 
in the Society derived from its control of most of the local Japan-Soviet 
associations, even though JCP members did not form the majority of the 
memberships. Addressing the visiting JSP delegation, Ivanov purportedly 
called upon them to initiate proceedings “to oust from the Society offices, 
both on national and local levels, those who try to lead the association 
against its original objectives” or face the possibility of a “severance of 
relations” if the Society “continues further anti-Soviet activities.” Ivanov 
then suggested, according to the Akakata summary, that a “well-planned 
struggle” might well begin by diluting JCP control of the national board of 
directors, since the party controlled 70 of 100 positions. Subsequent Mos- 
cow reports of the Japan-Soviet Friendship Society featured its chairman 
Matsumoto’s visit to the USSR in July 1965. At a press conference on the 
25th, reported by Tass, Matsumoto claimed that “the position of the JSP 
leadership on peaceful coexistence fully coincides with the position of the 
Soviet Government.” 

Through the first six months of 1966, the JCP has repeatedly taken up 
the cudgels against the CPSU, in effect precluding the possibility of a bi- 
lateral rapprochement. In three lengthy Akakata articles dated 1, 4, and 
20 February, the party berates Moscow for its persistent interference in 
JCP affairs as well as for its cooperation with the State government. In 
militant tones—timed to coincide with a high-level party delegation trip 
to Peking and Hanoi—the articles seemed designed to underscore the party’s 
pro-Peking revolutionary credentials. Thus, the concluding February 
article declares that “the CPSU leadership still shows no sign of giving 
up its interference in and schismatic activities toward the movement in our 
country.” And on 5 April, according to Akakata on the 13th, JCP secretary- 
general .Miyamoto—in explaining the JCP refusal to attend the 23rd 
CPSU Congress—indicated a complete breakdown in interparty relations 
in the past year: 


What attitude could a JCP delegation assume, even if we had sent a 
delegation to the CPSU congress? Silence at the congress would mean 
that we agree with the Soviet way of doing things. Had we sent a delega- 
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tion to the CPSU congress to express our protest, the congress itself 
would have been managed so as to reject such a voice, as it has been in 
the past. 


The anguished cries of JCP recrimination indicate that Soviet-supported 
efforts in the last two years to dilute JCP control of Japanese leftist move- 
ments have met with some success. While it is still too soon to determine 
the specific goals Soviet policymakers desire to obtain through their new 
associations with the JSP and its affiliates, it is significant that the rap- 
prochement with the JSP coincides with broader Soviet attempts to influence 
Japanese foreign policy through the prospect of expanding trade programs, 
more flexible fishery agreements in the northern Sea of Japan, the conclu- 
sion of a civil aviation agreement, and even the promotion of joint venture 
capital in Siberia, The trend towards Soviet amicability with Japan may well 
be predicated on the long-range consideration of a China hostile to both 
an industrialized Japan and USSR. Thus, new Soviet associations with 
Japanese conservatives as well as the noncommunist left may be a step 
towards insuring the development of a confluence of interests between the 
two major Asian industrial powers against a potential common enemy— 
China. 
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THE ELEPHANT CATCHING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
OF BURMA: A CASE STUDY ON THE EFFECT OF 
PLANNED SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGE* 


MYA MAUNG 





Many traditional pretechnological societies have enthusiastic- 
ally adopted the goal of economic development. The importation of mod- 
em technology and emulation of advanced socio-economic systems have 
been the essence of planned socio-economic change in these societies. 
These policies, however, have not been sufficient to generate the required 
momentum for an immediate transformation of the traditional socio- 
economic order. On the contrary, they have generated certain disruptions 
which often impede rather than stimulate socio-economic change. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze and evaluate the disruptive 
effect of planned socio-economic change on a specific economic function— 
i.e., the catching, taming, and selling of elephants in Burma. The main 
hypothesis of this study is that the process of planned socio-economic 
change is by nature a dynamic process of disequilibrium in which the prin- 
ciple of opportunity costs forcibly applies to the problem of optimal mix 
between modernization and preservation of traditional modes of existence. 
The happy and successful blending of what is modern and what is tradi- 
tional is more often than not unattainable without the sacrifice of the latter 
to a significant degree. The successive socialist governments of the Union 
of Burma like the governments of many other underdeveloped countries 
have taken the opposite view in their development planning. The case of 
the elephant catching co-operative in contemporary Burma exemplifies an 
ineffectual process of planned socio-economic change by which a large gap 
between the intended goal and consequence has been created. 

Although this account of the Elephant Catching Co-operative Society in 
contemporary Burma is unique to the Burmese social framework, it re- 
flects an aspect of planned socio-economic change discernible in many 


* The study is a part of the research conducted by me on agricultural co-operation 
in the rural economy of Burma during 1960-1961. The research was financed by the 
Asia Foundation in Burma in the form of a grant given to the Co-operative Societies 
Department of the Government of the Union of Burma. The Elephant Catching 
Co-operative Society at Namtei was not intended as a case study in my survey of 
agricultural co-operatives, It was by accident that I had the rare opportunity of 
meeting and interviewing the Secretary of that unique co-operative on my research 
tour of the Myitkyina District in Upper Burma. Most of the data presented in this 
paper came directly from him and the Assistant Registrar of the C.S.D., Myitkyina 
District. 
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underdeveloped countries today. In essence, it concerns the introduction of 
modern technology into a dual economy of low absorptive capacity, in the 
process creating knotty problems of contradiction and disruption in the 
traditional sector of the economy. The case of the elephant and those whose 
livelihood depends on its role and function in the economy of Burma may 
be conceived of as a case of “contrived obsolescence” and technological 
unemployment created by the government through the planning of socio- 
economic change, i.e., by the industrialization of timber production. 

The socialist governments of Burma have been committed to the goal of 
an industrialized economy and many programs have been launched to 
achieve that goal. Forestry, as one of the most important primary sectors of 
the Burmese economy, has received a key emphasis in the government 
schemes of industrialization. The essence of the problem confronting the 
elephant catchers is the actual and potential decline in demand for elephants 
in the timber industry as a result of state actions. Since the government of 
the Union of Burma is the main source of demand for elephants by virtue of 
being “the ultimate owner of all lands”t and natural resources, the tech- 
nological transformation of the production function in the timber industry 
has led directly to unemployment for the elephant and its catchers. It 
would not be a serious problem if the elephant could be utilized in alterna- 
tive functions or absorbed by the private sector for the same function. The 
latter possibility has been seriously hindered by the state monopoly of tim- 
ber export, while the former possibility is almost nil in the economy of 
Burma. However, since independence a few private timber merchants and 
moneylenders have come to form a monopsonistic market for elephants in 
the absence of effective demand for elephants which are caught and tamed. 
Curiously, the elephant catchers of the Myitkyina District in Upper Burma 
were encouraged by the government to form a producers’ cooperative with 
the hope of releasing them from the grip of the moneylenders and from 
exploitation by capitalist timber merchants. The formation of such a unique 
kind of co-operative was motivated by the general tide of political reflexes 
against the colonial heritage to which the nationalist socialist leadership has 
attributed the prime cause of economic under-development of Burma.” This 
curious and self-defeating policy is, indeed, only one of many contradictions 
in the socio-economic planning of the socialist governments of independent 
Burma. 

At this juncture, it is necessary to give a brief account of the role and 
function of the elephant in Burma’s plural society. The elephant in the 
traditional sector of the Burmese social system symbolizes an aspect of the 
religion of Burma, Theraveda Buddhism. It has religious significance not 
as a sacred animal as such, but as a symbolic animal connected with the 


1 The: Constitution of the Union of Burma (Rangoon: Government Printing and 
Stationery, 1948), p. 71. 

2The Land Nationalization Act, 1948 (Rangoon: Government Printing and Sta- 
tionery, Reprint, 1950), Foreword. Also, Pyidawtha Conference, Resolutions and 
Speeches (Aug. 4-7) (Rangoon: The Ministry of Information, 1952). 
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many lives of Buddha. The statue of a white elephant found in the 
pagodas of Burma is a symbol of the life of Buddha in the prolonged cycle 
of reincarnation before the attainment of the Enlightenment. In his life 
cycle of reincarnation on the thirty-one planes of existence (than-thayah),$ 
Buddha was once a saintly king of elephants who roamed in the sky and 
forests of ancient India. The story of this white king of the forest (sadon 
sinmin) is a common folk tale which has been told for generations in the 
Burmese family and performed as a drama in the cultural festivity known 
as pwe throughout Burma up to the present day.* 

In precolonial Burma, elephants were the precious possession of 
Burmese kings, and the white elephant in particular was construed to be 
the symbol of the omnipotent power and glory of a king. In fact, one of 
the famous kings of Burma carried the title of the Imperial Owner of White 
Elephants (Sinpyu-shin Min-tayer) who marched to and conquered the 
ancient capital of Thailand (Ayu-taya). The elephant was then an animal 
of military might and royal prestige. This royal animal served the kings of 
Burma in both war and peace. It lost all these roles and functions when 
Burma was annexed to the British Empire in the last century. Since then 
it has been tamed and trained for the sole purpose of extracting and trans- 
porting timber from the forests of Burma. Except for using its tusks in the 
ivory handicraft which is of little economic significance, the elephant in 
Burma today is not used for purposes other than timber production. 

The elephant is the most skilled worker in the forests of Burma and its 
labor power was recognized by the British Government of Burma as the 
most efficient and economical input in the production of timber. As a Brit- 
ish observer remarked, “no mechanical contrivances have yet been devel- 
oped as economical as the elephant for timber work under the conditions 
prevailing in the teak forests of Burma.’ Either on the rocky, precipitous, 
and wooded terrain or in muddy water, the skill and efficiency of a 
tame elephant are unexcelled by man or machine. A good baggage elephant 
can carry a maximum load of up to 1,200 pounds and drag on the average 
200 tons of logs per season of timber extraction and production.” In 1942, 
it was estimated that there were about 6,000 tame and 5,000 wild elephants 


3 The word in the parenthesis is a Burmese variation of the Pali term samsara 
meaning a ceaseless cycle of birth and rebirth. 

4 This is one of many tales on the lives of Buddha before the final attainment of 
the Buddhahood, There are 550 similar stories which are told in the Buddhist scripture 
known in Burmese as the Nipart-taw. The statutes of the mythical lions (chinthaes), 
which guard the entrance of most of the pagodas in Burma also symbolize one of the 
lives of Buddha. 

5 The evidence of this can be observed in those Burmese classical songs composed for 
the Burmese kings. A white elephant is termed as the sinfyu-yadanah, meaning literally 
the white elephant—the precious jewel. 

6 F. T. Morehead, The Forests of Burma: Burma Pamphlets No. 5 (Bombay: Orient 
Longmans, 1956), p. 12. For the detailed characteristics of the elephant of Burma, 
see zbid., pp. 10-15. 

T Ibid., p. 15. 
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in Burma.® However, World War II and the Japanese occupation of Burma 
are believed to have caused a reduction in the elephant force. There is no 
consistent and reliable report on such losses. One report estimated that the 
State Timber Board owned less than 2,000 tame elephants in 1952 when 
the Pyidawtha Plan was launched by the U Nu Government, while some 
1,500 tame elephants were held by political insurgents. Although there is 
no exact census of the elephant population, it is safe to assume that the 
elephant force employed for timber production in the independent period 
is substantially smaller than that of the colonial period. 

Generally, the conditions prevailing in the forests of Burma today are 
no more conducive to effective mechanization of timber production than 
they were in 1942. Indeed, conditions have been even worse in the inde- 
pendent period because of the war-damaged economy and the lack of in- 
ternal law and order. The deteriorated state of transportation and com- 
munication intensified further by political insurgency has been the stark 
reality of the Burmese economy since 1948. The use of land resources in 
both agriculture and forestry has remained below the prewar level through- 
out the independent period. Despite these adverse conditions, the Pyidaw- 
tha Government (U Nu Government) resolved to industrialize the produc- 
tion of timber by importing modern machines and capital goods to be used 
in various state enterprises such as the state paper and pulp factories and 
the state saw mills. For the extraction of timber, modern mechanical ex- 
traction units were imported to replace the traditional factor of production, 
the elephant. The British policy of allowing some private firms to operate 
in the industry was continued with the exception of foreign firms. These 
actions were undertaken by the government without careful assessments of 
the substitution effect of the machine for the elephant either from the 
standpoint of efficiency or feasibility. This constituted what Galbraith has 
appropriately termed “symbolic modernization”?° more than anything else. 
The consequence of this act has been the decline in the use and demand for 
elephants, thus jeopardizing the economic role and function of the elephant 
catchers and tamers. This is the general socio-economic setting in which the 
Elephant Catching Co-operative Society of Burma was organized with little 
prospect for its survival and development. 

The Elephant Catching Co-operative Society of Burma at Namtei Town- 
ship in the Myitkyina District of Upper Burma was formed in 1951 when 
the Pyidawtha Government launched a massive co-operative movement 
throughout Burma under the Five-Year Co-operative Plan. A separate 
Ministry for Co-operation and Distribution was created, and the then 
existing Department of Co-operative Societies became the main organ of 


8 Ibid., p. 12. 

9L. J : Walinsky, Economic Development of Burma, 1951-1960 (New York: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1959), p. 321. 

10 J. K. Galbraith, Economic Development (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1964), 
pp. 4-5. 
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government for the formation and organization of various types of co- 
operatives in Burma. A large body of co-operative civil servants was 
created to help organize co-operatives. Although the formation of the 
Elephant Catching Co-operative Society at Namtei was voluntary, the 
stimulus and incentive came directly from the co-operative movement in- 
itiated and sponsored by the state. The main motivation of the elephant 
catchers in forming the co-operative was the opportunity of procuring easy 
credit and other aid from the government. On the 23 August 1951, the 
elephant catchers from 12 villages in the township of Namtei, mostly in- 
habited by the Kachin ethnic minority, formed a producers’ co-operative 
of elephant catchers with the encouragement of the state co-operative 
organizers of the Co-operative Societies Department (C.S.D.), Myitkyina 
District. It was formed with an initial individual membership of 25 persons 
which increased to 60 persons by the end of 1961. The number of village 
tracts covered by the co-operatives likewise rose to 15 villages, some of 
which were located in the neighboring district of Katha. The total area 
of the village tracts was roughly 30 square miles. 

To become a co-operative member, the co-operative by-law required a 
person engaged in the elephant trade to purchase a minimum of 5 shares 
at K 1 a share in 1951, and since then it has been changed to a minimum of 
10 shares or K 10 as the membership fee.1? The maximum ownership of 
shares by a co-operative member is restricted to K 3,000 or one-fifth of 
the total value of shares, whichever is less. In 1951, the value of the 
total shares of the co-operative was recorded as K 1,000 and in 1962, it 
was K 7,280. As of 1962, the per capita share, therefore, was less than 
K 122 or 25 U.S. dollars at the official foreign exchange rate.1* About two- 
thirds of the members owned 50 shares each and the maximum shares 
owned by a handful of members was 200 shares. There was no single mem- 
ber who owned the maximum limit of shares allowed by the co-operative 
by-law. 

The structure and function of the co-operative were essentially the same 
as those of a multi-purpose producers’ co-operative (agricultural co-opera- 
tive) except for the distributive function of consumer goods performed by 
the latter in the rural economy of Burma. It had an executive committee 
of 11 elderly persons with some knowledge and experience in either catch- 
ing, taming, or selling elephants. All executive members were elected by 
the members at the annual co-operative meeting for a term of two years. 
Any member who had not defaulted on debt-repayment to the co-operative 
or any non-salaried employee of the co-operative was eligible for the execu- 
tive committee, which consisted of a president, vice-president, secretary, 


11 For a detailed account, see The Union of Burma Co-operative Manual (Rangoon: 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1956), pp. 25-30. 

12 The Rules of Agricultural and Other Multi-Purpose Producers’ Co-operatives (in 
Burmese) (Rangoon: Government Printing and Stationery, 1960), p. 4, Rule 4. 

13 Ibid., p. 5, Rule 10. 

14 The official exchange rate of Burmese kyats for dollars is K 4.763 to $1.00. 
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joint-secretary, treasurer, two persons recommended by the co-operative 
officers of the C.S.D., and four other ordinary members. With the excep- 
tion of the Secretary, most of the members had little or no education. All 
of them except the Secretary were over 40 years of age, a cultural factor of 
paramount significance in the Burmese social system.!* The presidency of 
the co-operative has changed three times, but the Secretary has retained 
office since 1953, The executive committee assumed the major functions of 
advancing and recovering co-operative loans and the minor tasks of pro- 
viding aid and assisting in the co-operative marketing of elephants. Not all 
co-operative members who secured loans from the co-operative were re- 
quired to sell their elephants through the agency of the co-operative. Some 
of the co-operative members entered into individual contracts or joint- 
ventures with private moneylenders and merchants. The most important 
function of the executive committee and the co-operative as a whole was 
the distribution and recovery of co-operative loans which were allotted to 
the co-operative by the government through the agency of the C.S.D. This 
is, indeed, true of most of the co-operatives formed in rural Burma. 

For the catching and taming of elephants the co-operative members 
formed themselves into separate teams with full autonomy of decision- 
making regarding their modus operandi. In 1962, there were 20 such 
co-operative teams, each of which was made up of 5 to 6 persons, including 
non-members of the co-operative. Not all co-operative members who organ- 
ized these teams were expert in the arts of catching and taming wild ele- 
phants, and had, therefore, to employ professional elephant catchers and 
tamers who were not members of the co-operative. The supply of skilled 
labor used by the co-operative teams was mainly provided by migrant 
laborers from the extreme northern section of Myitkyina District and 
Shan State. The seasonal employment of these migrant workers by the 
co-operative teams averaged around 35 elephant catchers and tamers per 
season (October to April) in the 1957-62 period. The seasonal migration 
of these workers took place in the same manner as that of migrant farm 
workers in the United States. They were provided with free meals and 
lodging besides the regular wages stipulated on the basis of the number and 
size of elephants caught and tamed per season. The license for elephant 
catching was issued by the Forest Department of the Government of 
Burma, which charged a fee of K 50 plus K 500 cash as the collateral for 
security. Licenses were issued for certain tracts (akwet) in the districts of 
Bahmo, Katha, and Myitkyina. In the Myitkyina District a license per- 
mitted a co-operative team to operate in 3 tracts of about 10 square miles 
each, and in the other two districts it was issued for one tract of about 30 
to 40 square miles. 


15 In the traditional Burmese cultural system, the elders occupy the same status of 
respect as that of monks, teachers, parents, and even Buddha whose authority, prestige, 
and knowledge are final and unchallenged. For a detailed study of the authoritarian 
personality structure of the Burmese society, see E, E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social 
Change (Homewood: The Dorsey Press, 1962), Chap. 18. 
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The minimum average cost of operation by a co-operative team was 
K 4,000 and the maximum loans advanced by the co-operative to a mem- 
ber of good standing was K 2,000. The costs varied from team to team 
depending upon the number of skilled workers hired, the number and size 
of elephants caught and tamed, and the size of the team. Usually a pair 
of expert elephant catchers was employed by the co-operative team. The 
wage rate paid to this pair was stipulated on the basis of the number and 
size of the elephants caught in a season. Prior to 1959, a pair of professional 
elephant catchers, the leader and his assistant, worked for the wages of 
K 50 and K 25 per elephant respectively. Since then the wage rate has 
gone up to K 500 for the leader and K 100 for his assistant per elephant. 
The increase in the wage rate was due to a rise in the official price of a 
tame elephant after 1957. Some of the elephant catchers worked only for 
the wage rate stipulated per foot of the height of the elephant. In such a 
case, the wage rate was K 100 per foot of the height of the elephant and 
the wage paid to the leader catcher could be as high as K 1,000. If a tamer 
was employed by the co-operative team, the cost varied from K 50 to K 500 
per elephant tamed depending upon the size and value of the elephant. 
Without reckoning the costs of the tame elephants owned and used by the 
co-operative members and the free meals and lodging provided for the 
skilled workers as implicit costs, the explicit costs of the operation alone 
per season would more than exhaust the maximum amount of loans ad- 
vanced by the co-operative. For the provision of the basic necessities 
needed for the subsistence of the family left behind and other expenses of 
operation such as travel, maintenance of tame elephants, and equipment, 
most of the co-operative members had to resort to borrowing from private 
moneylenders and merchants. 

Borrowing has been, indeed, the rule rather than the exception for most 
of the co-operative members. This is not unique to the elephant catchers 
co-operative since most of the cultivators in Burma today are in the same 
predicament.1® An interesting parallel example of a system of short-term 
credit existed between the elephant catchers and cultivators in their deal- 
ings with the private moneylenders. In agriculture, the crop-loans were 
advanced by the private moneylenders on a semi-barter basis regarding the 
payment of interest and repayment of principal. These loans were most 
commonly advanced by the Indian moneylenders, Cheétiars (Chitteas), in 
colonial Burma. The practice has survived among the indigenous money- 
lenders in the rural economy of independent Burma. There were four prin- 
cipal forms of such loans which were called in Burmese saba-doe, saba-de, 
saba-nyun, and saba-pe." The first three forms represented the systems of 


16 For a detailed analysis of this problem, see Mya Maung, “Cultural Values and 
Economic Change in Burma,” Asian Survey, IV:3 (March 1964). 

17 The term saba means paddy in Burmese. See for details on these crop-loans, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Market Section Survey No. 9, Rice (Rangoon: Government 
Printing and Stationery, 1949), p. 31. Also, U Tun Wai, Burma’s Currency and Credit 
(Bombay: Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1953), pp. 51-59. 
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payment of both interest and principal in kind, of interest in cash and 
principal in kind, and of interest in kind and principal in cash. The last 
form of loan was not quite a loan but rather an advanced sale to the 
moneylenders and merchants in the forward market. The cash rates of 
interest on these loans varied from 7—15% per month depending upon the 
security put up by the borrower. The elephant catchers secured loans from 
the private moneylenders and merchants in similar manner except that the 
repayable interest and principal in kind was the tame elephants (sin-fay). 
Due to the technological indivisibility of the elephant and its limited use, 
the most common system of borrowing or lending was either a pure cash 
transaction or an advanced sale of the tame elephant. The cash rate of inter- 
est charged to the elephant catchers was 10% per month and the ad- 
vanced sale was conducted on the basis of accepting one-half of the preva- 
lent market value of the elephant on the part of the borrower. As for secur- 
ity, the borrower usually put up his house or tame elephants as collateral, 
known in Burmese as gin-pawn or sin-pawn. 

On all co-operative loans advanced by the government through the 
agency of the Co-operative Societies Department, the rate of interest 
charged was 614%, while the co-operative itself charged 12% on loans 
advanced to its members. The co-operative collected a commission fee of 
K 50 or 5%, whichever was more, of the market value of every elephant 
which was marketed through the agency of the co-operative. These funds 
were used by the executive committee to finance the maintenance, trans- 
portation, and marketing of elephants. The annual profit of the co-opera- 
tive was redistributed to the members with the provision that each member 
keep 25% of his earned profit as reserve funds with the co-operative. As 
of 1962, the total assets of the co-operative was K 10,000. The government 
advanced co-operative loans to the co-operative every two years. The annual 
co-operative loans of the government has averaged K 17,500 since 1957. 
Apart from the loans given to its members, the co-operative also supplied 
some equipment and aid to its members at the rate of K 100 per elephant 
caught and tamed. The average annual working capital of the co-operative, 
co-operatively owned assets which were mostly cash plus the government 
co-operative loans, was K 27,000, over 85% of which was given out as 
loans. The lending capacity of the co-operative has remained virtually the 
same since 1957 and the annual credits advanced to its members averaged 
about K 25,000. Since there were 4 to 5 members who were given the 
maximum credit of K 2,000, the credit requirements of the remaining mem- 
bers have been met by private sources. It also means that more than 90% 
of the co-operative members were in debt, since the maximum credit of 
K 2,000 was only given to the members of good standing or members with 
no default of repayment of loans. 

Annually, approximately 20 elephants were marketed through the 
agency of the co-operative, while the average number of elephants caught 
and tamed by the co-operative teams was 35 per season. The total sale 
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of elephants, private and co-operative, has remained about 25% below the 
total catch per season creating an annual surplus of unsold elephants which 
have to’ be kept privately by the members themselves. Out of the 20 
co-operative teams, about 4 teams failed to catch any elephant in a season. 
It was also recorded that the maximum of 40 elephants was caught by the 
co-operative teams as a whole and the maximum of 10 elephants was caught 
by one co-operative team in a season. More than three-fourths of the ele- 
phants caught and tamed were sold to moneylenders and private merchants 
whose offered price for an elephant has been only about one-half of the 
so-called government offered price. The main reasons for this were a low 
governmental intake of elephants and the persistent vicious circle of in- 
debtedness compelling the elephant catcher to deal with private money- 
lenders and merchants. Even at that the total effective demand for ele- 
phants was substantially below the annual production of tame elephants. 
Wild elephants were also caught and tamed by other private social groups 
in Lower Burma, especially in the Tennasserim Peninsula. As a result, 
there has been a continuous surplus of unsold elephants in the hands of 
the co-operative members. As of 1962, 20 tame elephants remained to be 
sold by the co-operative and more than 50 elephants have been kept pri- 
vately due to lack of market. 

The nominal selling price of a tame elephant was set by the State 
Timber Board according to the height of the elephant. Prior to 1957, the 
official offered price for a tame elephant of between 5 feet and 5 feet 11 
inches was set at K 1,500, between 5 feet 11 inches and 7 feet at K 3,000, 
and above 7 feet at K 4,000. After 1957, these prices were raised to K 4,000, 
K 5,000, and K 7,000 respectively. The increase in these so-called official 
prices by no means represented an increase in the demand for elephants, 
since the government’s intake of elephants has remained substantially un- 
changed since 1948. The ex-post selling price of a tame elephant received 
by the co-operative members from a private buyer has been only about 
one-half of the official price. The raising of the official price ceilings has been 
more conducive to the perpetuation of the elephant surplus and the vicious 
circle of indebtedness than to the improvement in the bargaining and income 
positions of the elephant catchers. In view of the highly elastic demand for 
elephants created in the wake of industrialization of timber production by 
the government, the artificial rise in the official offered prices had the direct 
effect of reducing the sale of elephants and the total income of the elephant 
catchers. 

The net income of a debtor elephant catcher after deducting business 
expenses has been negligible, while a non-debtor elephant catcher has been 
handicapped by the shortage of demand. Apart from the license fee, inter- 
est on borrowed capital, and wages paid in cash and in kind to the hired 
labor, the marketing of elephants which were sold to the private buyers 
was conducted usually at the expense of the elephant catchers. For the 
co-operative marketing, the co-operative financed the costs of transporta- 
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tion out of the commission fees collected from the individual members. 
Most of the private buyers were located in Lower Burma and the elephants 
were transported there on foot or occasionally by rail. Except for the time 
factor, to transport a herd of 10 or more elephants by rail could be more 
costly and cumbersome than driving the herd on foot. The co-operative 
hired drovers for the elephant drives which covered rugged trails of four 
to six hundred miles. The duration of these drives could be as long as a 
month depending upon the distance of the final destination and the effi- 
ciency of the drovers. Although the stampede and rustling of tame elephants 
were rare incidents, the insurgents posed an ever-present threat along the 
elephant trails. 

The act of “symbolic modernization” and adoption of modern socio- 
economic organization manifested in the industrialization of timber pro- 
duction and creation of the elephant catching co-operative in independent 
Burma have not only engendered a gap between goals and results but also 
contributed to the stagnation of the timber industry. This is evident in the 
actual and potential decline of output in the field of forestry throughout 
the independence period. The average level of annual production of timbers 
and other forest produce has remained below that of the prewar level despite 
the fact that forestry in Burma is more modern and mechanized. During 
the years immediately preceding the Second World War, Burma was the 
largest exporter of teak in the world and produced annually more than 2 
million tons of timbers and other forest produce.** The average annual out- 
put of all kinds of timber, teak and others, was roughly 1 million round 
tons. The production of the most important export wood, the Burmese 
teak, averaged annually .468 million round tons of which only .080,888 
million tons were domestically consumed. The average annual value of 
teak export was roughly 33 million rupees which accounted for more than 
90% of the total value of all timber exports.4® Since 1948, the average 
annual production of timber has remained below the prewar level and the 
production and export of teak in particular has dwindled far below the 
prewar level. The average annual teak production has been less than .2 mil- 
lion round tons and the annual export has been only about .07 million tons.”° 

The case of the Elephant Catching Co-operative Society of Burma pre- 
sented in this study reveals that the process of effective socio-economic 
transformation demands more than a sheer substitution of modern ma- 
chines for traditional inputs and of modern socio-economic organizations 
for traditional institutions. The economy of Burma unlike many other 
underdeveloped economies of the world is not beset with such obstacles 
as overpopulation, shortage of land and natural resources, abject poverty 
of the mass, and famine. More than 57% of the land in Burma is covered 


18 Morehead, op. cit., p. 56. 

19 Jbid., p. 33. 

20 The Economic Surveys of Burma 1960 and 1962 (Rangoon: Government Printing 
and Stationery, 1960 and 1962). 
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with rich forests and the waste lands that can be made cultivable were 
estimated to amount to 19 million acres, almost as much as the currently 
cultivated area.?! Despite such fortunate factor endowments, Burma under 
socialist leadership has not been so far able to reestablish the prewar stan- 
dards of economic performance, let alone the take-off into an accelerated 
economic growth. The reason for such a failure may be sought in the socio- 
political parameters of economic growth, in the lack of human resources, 
and in the inadequacy of policies and ideologies such as the so-called “Bur- 
mese Way to Socialism.”?? As the case of the symbolic industrialization 
of timber production and simultaneous creation of the elephant catching 
co-operative testify, the process of effective social change and economic 
development demands more than utopian images and symbolic moderniza- 
tion. For, the process of planning socio-economic change in the absence of 
careful assessments of its net effect on both micro-and-macrostructural 
frameworks of the society and economy can be more harmful than helpful 
in the transformation of a traditional pretechnological society into a mod- 
ern one. 


21 W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky, World Population and Production (New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953), pp. 533-534. 

22 Cf. Manning Nash, The Golden Road to Modernity: Village Life in Contemporary 
Burma (New York: Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1965), p. 1. Also, Mya Maung, “Socialism 
and Economic Development of Burma,” Asian Survey, IV:12 (December 1964). 
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CONSERVATIVE POLITICS IN INDIA* 


HOWARD L. ERDMAN 


In its simplest terms, the purpose of this essay is to set forth an 
approach to the study of conservative politics in India which will (1) define 
some of the salient aspects of this phenomenon in India and (2) be relevant 
for comparative political studies, however loosely or rigorously that term 
may be understood. My own concern with this question does not flow from 
any pressing comparative concern or theoretical problems, although I have 
devoted much time to the study of conservatism in a variety of contexts. 
However, it has become increasingly apparent that a study of Indian con- 
servatism can provide a useful starting point for related inquiries, in other 
ex-colonial, “new nations,” if not beyond the bounds of this category. 

In the non-Marxist literature on Indian politics and in the literature on 
the politics of other new nations, there has been considerable attention de- 
voted to traditional society in two principal aspects. First, there has been 
attention to the ways in which contemporary political leaders have sought 
to draw upon traditional culture for symbols and slogans, in order to pro- 
vide a sense of continuity for contemporary regimes, to provide a sense of 
respect for one’s own culture, and, in general, to draw strength to the new 
regimes. But the emphasis here is on the use of traditional symbols for 
non-traditional purposes, an effort which takes many forms and which is 
made in most, if not all Afro-Asian countries. This in itself provides a fas- 
cinating area for comparative study, as suggested by Paul Sigmund’s intro- 
duction to The Ideologies of the Developing Nations.* 

The second major way in which traditional institutions and values have 
figured in recent political studies are as obstacles to change, modernization, 
development, or whatever the preferred term may be. But the striking thing 
about much of this literature is that traditional society emerges as if it 
were a piece of granite or a series of pieces of granite, just sitting there, to 
be chipped or eroded away by persistent and talented craftsmen. It resists 
in the same way as a block of granite resists the sculptor’s chisel, but it 
does not fight back actively.” In this case, as in the preceding one, we find 


* This paper was presented at the Conference on Asian Studies and Comparative 
Approaches sponsored by the Comparative Studies Center, Dartmouth College, from 
13-17 September, 1965. 


1 New York, Praeger, 1963. 

2 There are some important exceptions. One is Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Political 
Biography, New York, Oxford, 1959. Even Brecher fails to pull together his numerous 
references to conservatism in any sort of comprehensive statement of political forces 
in India. i 
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little or no attention to conservatism conceived of as “the ideological justi- 
fication of established social and political institutions” in response to “a 
clear and present danger to the institutions,” 3 and we find little or no at- 
tention to activities designed to maintain established institutions. 

There are a number of intelligible reasons for this lack of attention on the 
part of political scientists, but here I shall mention only two. For one thing, 
the recent quest by political scientists for conceptual frameworks which will 
make the discipline more of a science has had the effect of deflecting atten- 
tion from some of these older categories of analysis. Structural-functional 
analysis and group theory, to cite only two examples, have both had this 
effect, although it is by no means a necessary consequence of either 
approach.* 

But even among students of politics who use more traditional approaches, 
there has been relatively little attention to conservatism. Apart from mat- 
ters of preference, prejudice, and the like, which have led them to devote 
volumes to Nehru, Nkrumah, et al., and to the real or imaginary radicalism 
of their regimes, they seem to ignore conservatism out of the conviction that 
it is simply inconsequential in the new nations. Even if it is discovered that 
there are genuinely conservative elements in these countries, there seems to 
be the feeling that overt opposition to allegedly progressive regimes would 
be rapidly and unceremoniously swept aside. Shils® suggests this tendency, 
by his assertion that for all practical purposes all leaders of all new nations 
aspire to modernity. 

Here I am concerned with the second reason for neglect, viz., the wide- 
spread conclusion that conservatism, in the active sense, is inconsequential. 
What are we to make of this? First of all, if it be true that conservatism is 
inconsequential, it would seem absolutely essential, in terms of our under- 
standing of political development, to know why this is the case. This would 
seem to be a critical question to answer, obviously for comparative pur- 
poses; but with few significant exceptions, the question has not even been 
posed. 

If, on the other hand, conservatism is more significant than we have been 
led to believe—and I am convinced it is—we must certainly explore its 
dimensions and we must also try to understand why so many competent 
scholars have underestimated its importance. The Indian case provides a 
useful approach to this problem. 

In the Indian case, many people have for some time expressed surprise 
that Indian conservatism has ostensibly been very weak as an organized 
political force, in spite of the country’s ancient and well-rooted traditions. 


3 Samuel P. Huntington, “Conservatism as an Ideology,” American Political Science 
Review, LI, 2 (June 1957), pp. 454-473. 

4 Many structural-functionalists are now working toward definitions of various sub- 
categories in which some of these perspectives find a place. 

5 Edward Shils, “Political Development in the New States,” Comparative Studies in 
Society end History, TI (Apr. 1960), pp. 265-292; (July 1960), 379-411. 
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In the early 1930's, a self-declared conservative maharaja remarked that “it 
must seem strange... that in a country whose ways of life are so dominated 
by custom and tradition as India, there should be no political party which 
calls itself conservative.” Yet the intervening decades seem to have falsified 
this same man’s confident prediction that with growing emancipation from 
British tutelage “a strong party of experienced and responsible politicians 
will emerge, which will call itself the Conservative Party.” £ 

More recently, two leading students of Indian affairs have written that 
“it is one of the paradoxes of Indian politics that India’s ancien regime, 
surely one of the oldest and most deeply rooted in the world, produced no 
reaction. ... Only a few minor local parties today stand for a full return to 
the rule of Brahmins and Kshatryas according to the precepts of dharma or 
traditional duty and they are ineffectual.” 7? It should be noted that the 
authors here refer to “reaction” and not to “conservatism,” although I am 
not sure they mean any distinction to be drawn; and they refer as well to 
political parties and their explicit doctrines, and not to other forms of con- 
servative protest. In any event, these two scholars felt that reaction, at 
least, was precluded in India; and the principal basis for this conclusion was 
their view that India has historically been flexible and adaptive, modifying 
institutions and values through a process of adjustment and accommoda- 
tion, rather than through conflict. The clear implication of this is that at no 
time should we expect to find traditional elites willing to go to the barri- 
cades, either literally or figuratively, in defense of the old order. I find this 
singularly unpersuasive, and certain historical evidence will support my 
contention, 

In much the same vein, viz., that of surprise at the weakness of Indian 
conservatism, we find the remarks of Hugh Tinker, another highly regarded 
writer on Indian affairs: “Nehru once observed . . . ‘Who says that opposi- 
tion forces are weak in India? The opposition we have to fight is obscur- 
antism and inertia of the people.’ The Prime Minister had in mind mass 
lethargy and ignorance: but the record of both the religious and secular 
rightist parties is a sad commentary on this maxim.” 8 Nehru, as quoted 
here, emphasized the essentially passive nature of the Indian tradition, 
which I have stressed above in another connection; and Tinker certainly 
misses one of Nehru’s key points when he looks for a manifestation of pas- 
sive tradition on the level of organized and active party politics. Nonethe- 
less, it is clear that Tinker also considers overt, conservative political ac- 
tivity to be weak in India. So, too, one of India’s leading journals, the 
Economic Weekly, announced after the first two general elections (1952 
and 1957) “the almost complete political eclipse of our so-called rightist 


6 The Maharaja of Rewa, Indian Round Table Conference, First Session, 12 Nov. 
1930-19 Jan. 1931, Proceedings, London, HMSO, 1931, p. 57. 

T Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph, “The Political Role of India’s Caste Associations,” 
Pacific Affairs, XX XIII, 1 (March 1960), pp. 5-22. 

8 Hugh Tinker, India and Pakistan, New York, Praeger, 1962, p. 121. 
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parties,” ® including here an assortment of reactionary, conservative, and 
right radical forces. 

These statements about the weakness of Indian conservative politics are 
correct in one sense at least: there was no single, potent, explicitly conserva- 
tive party to challenge the Congress, India’s ruling party, which had a 
formal commitment to socialism in some vague sense or other. But that is 
all I will concede to these arguments. Is it true, for example, that India’s 
traditional elites have never been willing to go to the barricades in defense 
of the ancien regime? The answer is “no.” Is it true that India’s traditional 
elites have not advanced full-blown conservative positions? The answer 
again is “no.” Is it true that India’s traditional elites are presently as en- 
feebled as electoral data would suggest or that they are as “flexible” and 
“accommodating” as has been suggested? The answer still must be “no.” 
The need to reconcile these negative judgments with the weakness of India’s 
explicitly conservative political parties leads to the heart of this study. 

As a starting point, it is useful to consider some remarks made by Silvert 
in a paper before the American Political Science Association (September 
1965). He said that it may safely be assumed that “groups which have 
would like to keep what they have,” but he went on to say that before we 
can translate this into meaningful political terms, we need to know “what 
they think they will permit themselves to do toward that end... , how 
much real power they have relative to other groups ... , and the actual 
state of the competitive situation in which they find themselves.” 1° Taken 
together, these remarks are an invitation to engage in reasonably detailed 
historical, sociological, social psychological, and other inquiries—or at least 
to draw upon them—and even the most cursory examination of the Indian 
situation from this standpoint indicates the fruitfulness of Silvert’s 
approach, 

Certainly India has known her extraordinarily privileged groups and cer- 
tainly they would like to have kept (or to keep) what they have (notwith- 
standing certain pious notions that they are animated by a sense of “trus- 
teeship” which makes them less self-interested than elites elsewhere). No 
further proof of this is required than the evidence of 1857, and this same 
evidence is also sufficient to indicate that India’s historic flexibility has been 
overemphasized. The rebellion of 1857 was led by certain traditional elites 
who perceived a “clear and present danger” to established institutions and 
who advanced, albeit in rudimentary fashion, a conservative world-view, to 
support their rebellious actions. Thus, in Silvert’s terms, India’s traditional 
elites, on that occasion, permitted themselves to do a good deal to defend 
their positions, in a context where the power relationships were not obvi- 
ously unfavorable to them. 

But other things are clear, too, from a consideration of the events of 

9 Special Number, July 1959, p. 893. 


10 Kalman Silvert, “Some Psychocultural Factors in the Politics of Conflicts and Con- 
ciliation,” read before APSA, Sept. 8—11, 1965, p. 14. 
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1857, which must surely be reckoned as one of the principal manifestations 
of Indian conservatism. Certain ex post-facto nationalist fantasies about a 
projected “united states of India” notwithstanding, the traditional elites in 
1857 were extraordinarily fragmented. The bulk, in fact, did not enter the 
struggle, although it is far from clear that they would not have done so if 
the tide seemed to be turning decisively against the British. Even if this 
had come to pass, however, there is abundant evidence to suggest that the 
traditional elites would have remained highly fragmented, as a result of 
barriers imposed by religion, language, caste, and historic animosities of one 
sort or another. According to one source, one Indian ruler, before the re- 
bellion, looked at a standard British map of the subcontinent, with “British 
India” colored red, “princely India” colored yellow, and remarked, “one 
day it will all be red.” #4 But the conclusion was never drawn from this that 
the aristocrats had best hang together, lest they all hang separately. This is 
but another way of saying that India has never known a cohesive body of 
“lords temporal,” which is matched on the religious side by the absence of 
any cohesive body of “lords spiritual.” This, coupled with the historic 
weakness of India’s macro-political institutions, meant that there was no 
national focal point for a conservative response. The 1857 rebellion was 
largely regional and parochial in outlook, and all post-1857 efforts to mo- 
bilize the traditional elites in a conservative movement have been frus- 
trated in part because of this. One might well want to ask how the shape 
and content of Indian conservatism would have been different had the Raj- 
puts and/or the Chitpavan Brahmins been national in scope, speaking the 
same language, etc., and such speculation is by no means useless. 

If we consider the position of the Indian aristocracy after 1857, we reap 
further fruits of the approach suggested by Silvert. The defeated and dis- 
possessed aristocrats who had led the revolt were no less conservative than 
they were earlier, but the power balance seemed clearly to have swung 
against them, and violent opposition no longer seemed feasible as a means 
of conservative protest—although it must be noted that right up to inde- 
pendence some rulers, including some major ones, threatened to resist by 
force any efforts to displace them. Moreover, the British did not continue 
the policies which would have colored the entire map red, but sustained 
hundreds of great and petty rulers as “breakwaters” to any political storm, 
as Canning once put it. Guaranteed against internal rebellion and assured 
the right of succession by the British, these remaining rulers confronted 
no “clear and present danger” to their positions, at least for some decades. 

As the nationalist movement gained momentum, however, India’s re- 
maining traditional elites once again articulated a wide array of conserva- 
tive positions, ranging from moderate Burkean pronouncements about grad- 
ual change to the threats of resistance by force. The records of the Chamber 


11 Khushwant Singh, The Fall of the Kingdom of the Punjab, Bombay, Orient Long- 
mans, 1961, p. 1. 
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of Princes, of the Round Table Conferences, and other fora, are sufficient 
proof of this resurgence of explicit, aristocratic conservatism. Yet we find 
some old and some new elements which help us to understand the course of 
aristocratic conservatism at least. After long keeping the princes in a state 
of “suspended animation” and in relative isolation, the British, after World 
War I, created the Chamber of Princes, which might have served as a forum 
for developing greater cohesion and greater self-help among India’s aristo- 
crats. But this body was boycotted by the most preeminent and poweriul 
rulers as beneath their dignity, while most of the lesser ones were com- 
pletely excluded from its operations, and felt aggrieved and resentful for 
this reason. Their collective conservatism cannot be doubted—they were 
quite explicit about it—but their willingness to do certain things which 
would have helped to defend their interests was conspicuously lacking. 

Further consideration of the course of the nationalist movement will de- 
velop these and other points bearing on the problem of Indian conservatism. 
We have already noted that the British swept aside certain traditional 
elites, especially in the decades immediately preceding the rebellion of 
1857, while they allowed others to survive right up to independence. This 
is in itself important because it suggests a certain discontinuity of social 
structure and political organization in British and in princely India. Not 
only was British India without its nominally autonomous princely rulers, 
but the great landed aristocrats—the zamindars—were separated from their 
counterparts in the princely states—the jagirdars. Even the “all-India 
Landholders’ Association,” a body comprising larger zamindars for the most 
part, reflected most of the same problems which besets the princely elite 
viz., inability to transcend considerations of religion, caste, extent of do- 
main, etc., to make common cause. 

Also important, however, is the fact that the princely polities which were 
allowed to survive atrophied in many ways, weakening the capacity of the 
princes to take the lead in a conservative movement. Moreover, when con- 
fronted by the rise of the Congress, the aristocrats—princes and zemindars 
alike—turned in large measure to the British for guarantees of their priv- 
ileged positions, rather than to forms of “self-help.” This helped to dis- 
credit them in the eyes of. the more conservative nationalists and further 
weakened their capacity to lead a full-blown conservative movement.’* In 
more recent times, when aristocrat and Congress conservative alike might 
be tempted to make common cause against more radical elements, this 
historic split, reenforced by caste and other considerations, has hampered 
the consolidation of a conservative opposition. Significantly, the nationalist 
movement was able to aggregate diverse interests and to overcome some of 
the social fragmentation of the subcontinent; but the aristocracy was un- 
able to do the same in sufficient measure to challenge the Congress, turning 


12 For the most part, even conservative Congressmen looked with disfavor on the 
princely polities. 
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instead to the British for help. This left the Congress in a very formidable 
position when independence came, and its hegemony has played a major 
part in shaping post-1947 political life. 

Two other general points must be made in sketching this picture of con- 
servative political activity in India. First, the nationalist movement at- 
tracted the industrial classes and segments of the conservative middle 
peasantry at the time the aristocracy came to be increasingly aligned with 
the. British. This split, not without its bases in caste, was reenforced by the 
British presence and the differential response to that presence; and to this 
day, many anti-Congress aristocrats and businessmen steadfastly refuse to 
associate with one another in common political cause. Second—and this is a 
point of crucial importance—the Congress came to articulate a commitment 
to radical doctrines as Nehru came to the fore, and this commitment re- 
mained virtually unchallenged in national political circles at least until 
1959. The hegemony of the Congress, Nehru’s towering presence within that 
body, and the Nehru-induced commitment to socialist rhetoric had the ef- 
fect of suppressing explicitly conservative positions in many quarters, in- 
cluding within the Congress itself, where many potent, if non-aristocratic 
conservative forces continue to reside. Without an organized conservative 
opposition to repair to, and with little chance of challenging Nehru success- 
fully in an open, intra-party fight, many conservatives simply chose to 
` remain silent and to bore from within the Congress, rather than to go into 
the political wilderness. On certain occasions, as in the consideration of the 
so-called Hindu Code Bills in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, the conserva- 
tive elements in the Congress made their presence openly and strongly felt. 
More often, they have been far less visible and less articulate, a fact which 
has led many commentators on Indian politics astray.*® 

To approach some of these same points in a somewhat different fashion, 
it is possible to say that Congress hegemony and flexibility have enabled 
the ruling party to use assorted carrots and sticks to keep conservative ele- 
ments in line, often making important concessions to conservative elements, 
but always paying lip service to socialist rhetoric. This is part of Kothari’s 
argument in his article “The Congress ‘System,’ ” although he fails to em- 
phasize sufficiently some of the peculiar obstacles confronting the right- 
wing opposition in India.** Congress willingness to “buy off” some potent 
conservative forces and to intimidate others has helped to keep the conser- 
vative forces in a state of disarray; and its relative moderation in practice 
has meant that few traditional elites were driven to the wall in a fashion 
that would provoke either fragmented or coherent conservative responses 
over a wide area. These circumstances, coupled with the prevalence of 


13 See Gene D. Overstreet, “The Hindu Code Bill,” in James B. Christoph, ed., Cases 
in Comparative Politics, Little, Brown, 1965, pp. 413-440 for a decent account of the 
conservative opposition to social reform legislation. 

14 Rajni Kothari, “The Congress ‘System,’” Asian Survey, Dec. 1964. Among the 
right wing’s peculiar difficulties are the stubborness of many aristocrats vis-a-vis or- 
ganized political life and the vehement condemnation of the right wing by Nehru. 
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socialist rhetoric, have introduced a major element of latency into the con- 
servative side of the political spectrum, which has usually been ignored by 
those who sing the praises of Nehru’s “revolution without fear.” 

In another important sense, however, there is an element of “disguised,” 
if not latent conservatism in India, which is intelligible in terms of the 
preceding arguments. Given the historic weakness of India’s macro-political 
institutions, given the lack of national class solidarity among the traditional 
aristocratic and religious elites, given the atrophying princely states and 
discredited traditional political elite (which should not, however, be exag- 
gerated, as I shall show), and given the seeming irrelevance of the con- 
geries of princely polities in any realistic appraisal of India’s political needs, 
there was a marked tendency on the part of all but the aristocrats them- 
selves to deny that any of this had anything to do with the “real” India. 
The “real” India came widely to be identified with the village, usually in an 
extravagantly idealized form, and with Indian spirituality, both of which 
were to be defended against individualism, materialism, industrialism, and 
other corrosive forces. Few but the aristocrats themselves came forth to de- 
fend the rule of kshkatryas, although even this was done to a greater extent, 
on a non-party level, than has been suggested. Many, many more, however, 
have defended and will continue to defend the idealized village community, 
often with the vocabulary of socialism—-Gandhian or otherwise—and often 
merging with Indian variants of the Luddites and of the “utopian social- 
ists.” This constellation of positions is, as I have argued elsewhere at great 
length," profoundly conservative in its practical impact, if not in terms of 
explicit doctrine. Panikkar has labelled the exponents of this view “the 
messiahs of backwardness,’”® and on the whole I am in agreement. They are 
de facto conservatives; and in this sense, too, we must look closely at the 
Indian scene, in order to detect and to assess the elements of latent and dis- 
guised conservatism embedded therein. 

Anyone who reviews the post-independence political scene in India must 
conclude that conservatism is more important than meets the eye—at least 
the eye which scans only electoral data and formal ideology. The abundant 
village studies provide much essential material. There is much evidence, for 
example, that in the face of pressure from upwardly mobile castes, locally 
dominant groups have burned crops and homes, destroyed cattle, and have 
engaged in physical assaults and occasionally murder in cases where lower 
castes failed to know their place. There is also much evidence in this same 
literature on the ways in which the local elites have siphoned off the 
“cream” of many developments programs which were designed, at least in 
part, to advance the interests of the lower castes, and ways in which they 
have subverted many government reform programs. This and much more 


15 See my dissertation, “The Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatism,” Harvard 
University, 1964. 

16K. M. Panikkar, The State and the Citizen, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1956, 
pp. 25-37. 
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does not get expressed openly and explicitly in organized political parties, 
but who will deny that it bespeaks a profound determination to maintain 
the old order when local conditions seem favorable, i.e., where the power 
relationships favor the dominant castes? This, too, suggests that the alleged 
flexibility of traditional India and its relationship to conservatism are ex- 
aggerated. 

By the same token, an examination of the political activities and commit- 
ments of India’s ex-princes also sheds light on this problem. Many of them 
remain silent on political matters, but many do not—and there is consider- 
able explicit conservatism here, for anyone who would look. But most are 
afraid to contest against the Congress, for fear of losing their privy purses 
(i.e., their annual pensions) and many of those who do fight the Congress 
prefer independent candidacies rather than association with political 
parties—unless they themselves dominate the political parties. Once again, 
there is much latent conservatism here; and some of the manifest conserva- 
tism does not flow through political parties. This was suggested by the aris- 
tocrat who told one interviewer, after the 1952 elections in Rajasthan, “we 
came in without a party and without a program and defeated these Con- 
gressmen.” 77 This aversion to organized political life and to doctrinal con- 
cerns certainly hampers efforts to develop a cohesive, explicitly conservative 
opposition in India. It does not mean that conservatism may be neglected. 
And the fact that virtually every prince who contests for public office wins 
with ease indicates that residual traditional loyalties have not yet been 
eroded—the atrophying of the princely polities notwithstanding. And if I 
am correct in asserting that there is more conservative commitment here 
than meets the eye, it would be well to consider the potentialities of conser- 
vative activity under circumstances more favorable to the aristocrats, i.e., 
with Nehru gone, and weaker, more “pragmatic” leaders at the helm. 

All of these problems have been faced by the Swatantra Party which, 
since its inception in 1959, has made a self-conscious effort to build a more 
cohesive and in many ways an explicitly conservative opposition to the Con- 
gress. Significantly, the founder-leader of this party wanted to call his 
group the “Conservative Party,” but he was dissuaded with the argument 
that such a name would be a liability in India.1® Swatantra has tried to 
bring under its umbrella a host of local conservative parties and groups; 
it has made a direct, unashamed appeal to recruit the princes by insisting 
that only through organized parties can their interests (and the interests of 
the nation, of course) be protected; it has worked strenuously to bridge 
many of the historic gaps which have plagued all Indian parties, but espe- 
cially parties of the right; and it has tried, in particular, to induce middle 
peasants and industrialists to join hands with the aristocratic elements in 
common cause.’® It has depicted recent Congress policy as leading inevit- 
ably to “statism,” and in this fashion it has tried to confront a host of dis- 


17 From an MS on Rajasthan by Susanne H. Rudolph. 

18 See Modern Review, June 1959, p. 434 and Overseas Hindustan Times, June 11, 
1959. This is an example of the specific frustrations of would-be conservatives in India. 

19 See my “India’s Swatantra Party,” Pacific Affairs, XX VI, 4 (Winter 1963-1964), 
pp. 394-410 and my dissertation, cited n. 15, above. 
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parate groups with an image of a “clear and present danger” to existing 
institutions. The full details of its successes and failures may be examined 
elsewhere; the Swatantra party initially made considerable headway in the 
direction of a more cohesive opposition, but it has consistently run afoul of 
the full range of problems which T have examined above. 

Indian conservatism is, thus, more potent than might be suggested to the 
casual eye, particularly to the eye which scans only explicitly conservative 
positions at the level of political parties and which looks only at the votes 
accumulated by such parties. In the two major respects which I have men- 
tioned, there is a good deal of latent or disguised conservatism in India. 
With the passing of Nehru, there will in all probability be an increase in 
overt conservative activity, but quite probably there will be less pressure for 
right wing unity efforts, at least in the short run. 





HOWARD L. ERDMAN is an Assistant Professor of Government at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. A study of “The Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatism” is forthcoming. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON NORTHEAST THAILAND 


[Papers and comments by members of the panel on North- 
east Thailand at the Association for Asian Studies Annual 
Conference, April 4, 1966] 





INTRODUCTORY COMMENT ON POLITICS 
AND THE NORTHEAST 
DAVID A. WILSON 


In the mid-1960’s Northeast Thailand is properly considered an 
area of strategic importance in the conflict in Southeast Asia. This region 
of 70,000 square miles—an eastward bulge from the valley of the Chao 
Phraya to the west bank of the Mekong—is a significant base area and even 
a potential front in the Indo-China war. The politics of this region, there- 
fore, is a matter of considerable anxiety to the government of Thailand and 
its allies. Moreover, the unsettled character of the political structure of 
Laos, erected on the thin crust of the 1962 Geneva Accords, remains a 
threat to Thailand’s security. One result of these conditions has been that 
the alliance between Thailand and the U.S., based on the 1963 Rusk-Thanat 
interpretation of the Manila Pact, has become closer and more solid. For 
this reason the Thai government’s concern about the politics of the North- 
east is shared by the Thai government with the U.S. government. 

The Thai government has declared certain provinces and districts, mainly 
along the Lao border, as “security sensitive.” A number of programs de- 
signed to enhance the welfare of the inhabitants and strengthen the govern- 
ment’s position in these areas are jointly sponsored by Thailand and the 
United States. A threat of rural insurgency is a principal motive for these 
programs. The basis of this threat is presumed to lie in the following sup- 
posed characteristics of the Northeast region. (1) Its ethnic distinction 
from central Thailand and similarity with Laos; (2) the appeal of Lao 
separatism; (3) the existence of non-Thai ethnic communities, such as 
Vietnamese and Cambodians; (4) the isolation of substantial parts of the 
population from government authority; (5) the relative economic depriva- 
tion of the region; (6) the susceptibility of the Lao border to infiltration by 
hostile elements, Thai or otherwise; (7) the availability of weapons from 
Laos; (8) the occurrence of certain number of acts of violence which are 
interpreted as having political motives; and (9) a history of political dis- 
sidence. 

Politically, the Northeast has unquestionably demonstrated a tendency 
to oppose the central government. In the period of the constitutional regime 
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(i.e., since 1932) the members of the National Assembly from the northeast 
provinces have usually sided with the opposition. This was true even in the 
pre-World War IT period, but this did not become a critical issue until after 
the war. Since the mid-1940’s, the question of the Northeast has consist- 
ently been a major focus of parliamentary dissent. The basis for this dissent 
has been mainly that the region has been economically neglected or even 
exploited by a government dominated by central Thai. In the ideological 
spectrum of politics in the Northeast, opposition has come from both the 
royalist right and the socialist left. Because of the dirth of hard information 
about. social and political life in the Northeast, it is difficult to provide 
plausible and consistent explanations of this persistent dissent. But what- 
ever the reasons, it is perfectly clear that the integration of the Northeast 
into Thai politics has been tense and difficult. 

In the immediate postwar period, when Thai politics were dominated by 
Pridi Phanomyong, political leaders from the Northeast were predominantly 
in the Free Thai movement which, together with a segment of the pro- 
moters of the 1932 coup d’etat, was Pridi’s main supporting group. With 
the collapse of Pridi’s regime, this group of Northeastern politicians found 
itself in serious conflict with the government of Phibun Songkhram. Indeed, 
between 1949 and 1952, at least five of the leading personalities of the 
group were assassinated. In the critical 1956—58 period, most of the Na- 
tional Assembly members of the left-wing Socialist Front represented north- 
eastern constituencies. Most of these men were jailed after the 1958 coup 
led by Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat. Again in the 1960’s a number of 
Northeastern political figures were allegedly involved in an anti-government 
separatist movement and were arrested. This pattern of events together 
with the present anxiety about political insecurity in Udon and Nakon 
Phanom provinces are indicative of the problems faced in integrating the 
Northeast region into Thailand—a problem of longstanding seriousness. 

The papers in this symposium by Millard Long, Charles Keyes and 
Thomas Kirsch demonstrate that this problem of integration is full of 
subtleties and complexities. All three authors also reveal the state of our 
ignorance as well as the prospect of our enlightenment. Individually and 
together they constitute a significant gain in information about the charac- 
teristics of the society and economy of the Northeast. Mr. Long’s paper 
makes clear that the economic situation in the Northeast is a matter of a lag 
behind the rest of the country, rather than a depression. This lag is at least 
in part attributable to isolation which in economic terms translates into high 
transportation costs. The transportation costs are related to public policy 
in the form of investment in facilities. The salubrious economic effects of 
road construction are manifest along the highway from Saraburi to Nong- 
khai. Therefore we may expect some improvement in the economic situation 
in the Northeast if the government continues its capital investment policy 
in that region. Moreover, the evidence of labor mobility amongst people of 
the Northeast discussed in the papers by Mr. Keyes and Mr. Kirsch may 
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help close the gap. More mobile labor and better transportation facilities 
are both certainly vital to the development of a more highly integrated rela- 
tionship between this region and the rest of the country. 

Both Mr. Keyes and Mr. Kirsch have noted that there is a distinct struc- 
ture in the relationship of the peoples of the Northeast and the Thai nation. 
The concept of san (“Northeast”) as a form of regional self-identification 
could provide a psychological basis for a more stable integration. At the 
same time the paths of upward mobility identified by Mr. Kirsch all tie the 
careers of aspiring Northeasterners into national institutions. These three 
papers provide evidence that the “problem of the Northeast” is in fact a 
complex of issues conveniently subsumed under the labels of remoteness and 
economic deprivation. While these labels are not inaccurate they require 
considerably further analysis before their full significance is understood. 

The missing ingredient in this symposium is a paper dealing with the 
regional politics of Isan. If such a paper were written it would be concerned 
among other things with the interrelationships of elite elements in the 
Northeast. Presumably it would offer answers to such questions as: Do the 
elites of Udon, Nakon Phanom, Ubol, and Khorat interact in some special 
way? Do they have distinguishable ties with other Lao towns—Vientiane, 
Thakhek, Champassak? What kinds of ties do they have with Bangkok 
elites? Such questions would certainly have complicated answers. For ex- 
ample, we can speculate that the question of relationships between North- 
eastern elites and Bangkok would indicate at least three patterns: (1) 
people who go to Bangkok and return to their northeastern homes with 
little behavioral change; (2) people who go to Bangkok, assimilate to Thai 
culture and social structure, and return as northeastern leaders; (3) people 
who go to Bangkok, assimilate and cease being northeastern. 

Another matter of interest in a study of the Northeast as a political 
region would be a comparison with the patterns characteristic of the North 
or the South. Investigations of the role of institutions in legitimating re- 
gionalism as a political form would be required. For example, to what ex- 
tent have regional blocs in the national assembly facilitated regional inte- 
gration? How are the regional development committees of the Council of 
Ministers affecting the characteristics of political regionalism? What role 
will regional universities, now being established, play in focusing regional 
loyalties within a framework of national politics? 

One thing is clear from the present discussion of the Northeast and spec- 
ulation about regional politics, namely that Thailand and presumably other 
similar societies are actually very complex. The social and political life of 
such countries cannot be explained by a simple notion of two classes—the 
peasants and the government. Clearly there are social components which 
carry on mediating and linking activities that make integration possible, 
however discontinuous and full of conflict. Clearly the many towns of Thai- 
land somehow tie the rural hinterlands into regions and perhaps a nation 
even though the way this happens is not understood in social science terms. 
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Also in the face of rapid change, and the political and strategic threat to the 
region, there is a need for more research on channels of mobility and status 
transformation, and upon the problem of region integration. 


DAVID A. WILSON is Associate Professor in Political Science at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 


NORTHEAST THAILAND: AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
DAVID K. WYATT 





One of the earliest and most consistent themes in Thailand’s 
history has been the steady process by which cultural and linguistic minori- 
ties have been integrated into the national society. The early Thai king- 
doms of Sukhothai and Ayudhya had to absorb large Mon and Khmer 
populations between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the later 
Ayudhya kingdom came to incorporate within itself substantial numbers 
of captives taken in wars with the Khmers, Chams, Vietnamese, Malays, 
Mons, and Burmese. Both the Ayudhya kingdom and its successor kingdom 
at Bangkok were able similarly to assimilate large numbers of Chinese as 
late as the beginning of the current century. 

The integration of ethnic Thai minorities, however, is a relatively more 
recent feature of history. Unlike the Mons, Khmers, Chinese and war cap- 
tives, who were sharply distinctive culturally and linguistically and who 
lived near the capital, the substantial Thai minorities of the North, the 
South, and the Northeast share a common culture and language with the 
Thai of the Central Plains; and the areas in which they live were brought 
fully within the national polity only within the past century. The pressures 
and techniques which served earlier to move non-Thai minorities into the 
national culture have by these very facts been much less effective in their 
operation on the Thai minorities: the people of the North, South, and 
Northeast have not been subject to the same linguistic and social pressure, 
either qualitatively or quantitatively; they have not lived nor have they 
been forced to operate in close proximity to the Central Thai; intermarriage 
has been much less frequent; and they have much deeper-rooted and better- 
developed local and regional sentiments. 

The four “channels of mobility” which Mr. Kirsch describes in operation 
among the Phu Thai—the Buddhist monkhood, the civil service, secular 
education, and the pai thiao (“going around”) pattern— are common to 
most Buddhist, valley Thai societies. In their local and regional contexts 
these channels historically have served to skim off many of the most able 
young men from the villages and put their talents at the service of the 
community. Since the sudden political integration of the North, Northeast, 
and South in the decades bracketing the turn of the century, the national 
government has attempted to “plug” the three institutionalized channels 
existing at the local and regional level into a national network. This is 


1 These three channels, as they existed in the Northeast, were first linked to the capi- 
tal in modern forms with the reorganization of the monkhood beginning in 1899, the 
founding of modern-type schools from the same year, and a great opening of civil serv- 
ice training and recruitment in the first years of the current century. 
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necessarily a slow process and one which is by no means complete: witness 
the persistence of “Northeastern” monasteries in Bangkok, the educational 
disadvantagement of the Northeast, and the effect of the latter on recruit- 
ment of Northeasterners into the civil service. It would appear that the rela- 
tive slowness of the Northeast in “nationalizing” these channels, as com- 
pared with the North and South, must be due at least in part to the fact 
that the Northeast was the last of the three minority Thai areas to develop 
a regional identity. Might it be that development to this intermediate re- 
gional stage is a prerequisite for linkage of these institutionalized channels 
of mobility into the national network? Until such time as Northeasterners 
can compete fully and move freely within the national channels on a basis 
of equality, these institutions will perform their integrative functions in the 
Northeast imperfectly; and as long as this continues to be so, there will 
continue to be some Northeasterners who are frustrated and resentful. 

There are two well-established forms which social protest has taken in 
the Northeast in the past: local rebellions led by individuals claiming 
supernatural powers,? and individual and group crime and banditry; and 
very frequently the two were probably combined. The first persisted well 
into the current century, its last expression occurring during the royalist 
reaction of the ’thirties, but it has by now seen its day. The second, as a 
form of protest, has been considerably weakened as the repressive powers 
of the State have increased. Lacking a parliamentary forum, which the 
Northeast used to some (aural, if not practical) effect some years ago, it is 
difficult to foresee the form in which future protest might be expressed. 
Might the old forms be transmuted into new, and political violence with an 
ideological tone take the place of local protest with a semi-magical bent? 
One would expect not, for the essence of both forms of the old protest was 
change within the framework of the existing system. 

A reading of Thai history provides no ready answers for such vexed cur- 
rent questions. It might suggest that problems and uncertainties of no less 
gravity have been solved and resolved in the past. The strength of the 
“channels of mobility” described by Mr. Kirsch and the healthy develop- 
ment of a sense of a distinct ethnic identity described by Mr. Keyes bode 
well for the future of Jsan in the Thai state. 


2See, for example, the 1817 rebellion recorded in the annals of Champasak: C. 
Archaimbault, “L’Historie de Campasak,” Journal Asiatique, CCXLIX (1961), 565. 


DAVID K. WYATT is Lecturer in the History of Southeast Asia, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN NORTHEAST 
THAILAND: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
MILLARD F. LONG 





Both the Thai and American governments have apparently 
concluded that poverty coupled with past neglect by the center have made 
the Northeast region of Thailand ripe for infiltration by anti-government 
forces. To forestall these anticipated political developments this region has 
been made the center of American and to a large extent Thai efforts for 
economic and social improvement. The social and political aspects of the 
problem will be discussed by other authors in this symposium; I shall re- 
view briefly the economic setting in the Northeast and the prospects for the 
region’s development. 

Of the four major regions of Thailand the Northeast is the poorest.t The 
National Statistical Office recently published the first regional income 
estimates which show that in 1962 per capita income in the Northeast was 
only $45 compared with roughly $100 for the remainder of the country.” 
Poverty in the Northeast is a rural phenomenon; the figure of $125 for per 
capita income in the towns is roughly comparable to that for the towns of 
the other regions (excluding Bangkok/Thonburi). But rural income in the 
Northeast is, I estimate, on average only 65% as high as in the other three 
regions of the country. Moreover, income among farmers is not, as has 
sometimes been claimed, equally distributed; the upper 2% of villagers in 
the Northeast received 10 times as much cash income per capita as the 
lowest 78%, and also consumer in kind five times as much.’ This latter 
group of farmers in the lowest income group earn on average only $15 per 


1 For an alternative discussion of the problems of the Northeast, see Hans Platenius, 
The North-East of Thailand, Its Problems and Potentialities, National Economic De- 
velopment Board, Bangkok, Thailand, 1963. 

2 Advance Report, Household Expenditure Survey B.E. 2505, National Statistical 
Office, Office of the Prime Minister, Bangkok, Thailand, 1964. Unfortunately the study 
did not make adequate allowance for the seasonal nature of villagers’ incomes. The es- 
timates, therefore, must be considered tentative. The income figure for the remainder of 
the country was computed on a different basis and is not strictly comparable to that for 
the Northeast. 

3 Ibid., p. 19. Although favorable agricultural conditions make some villages on aver- 
age much richer than others, such differences do not account for all the skewness in the 
Northeastern income distribution. A study of one Northeastern province made in 1962 
showed considerable income variation within villages. Four per cent of farmers had in- 
comes more than three times the average of other farmers in their village, while an- 
other 4% received less than a fifth of the village mean. Median income for all the 
farmers interviewed was 20% below mean income. Janis F. Long, et al., Economic and 
Social Conditions among Farmers in Changwad Khonkaen, Kasetsart University, 1963, 
pp. 64-5. 
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capita of cash income; and even allowing for in-kind income which would 
probably double this figure to $30, we see that most farmers, and that 
means most inhabitants of the Northeast, are really quite poor.* 

Agriculture 

While the situation may be gradually changing, farming in the Northeast 
remains for most villagers primarily a subsistence operation. The farmer is 
mainly concerned with producing the rice and other things his family re- 
quires, and only secondarily with the goods he hopes to sell. In the report 
of the National Statistical Office cited above, it was estimated that at least 
40% of village income is derived from commodities produced and consumed 
on the farm; and for the 78% of farmers in the lowest income group the 
relative importance of in-kind consumption is even higher. Other sources of 
farm income include sale of crops (35%), sale of livestock (10%) and off- 
farm work (15%). 

As in the rest of Thailand rice is the most important crop; in most 
provinces of the Northeast more than 80% of the arable land is devoted to 
its production. Therein lies the region’s poverty; in the years 1959-62 rice 
yields averaged only 1.03 metric tons per hectare in the Northeast com- 
pared to an average of 1.66 metric tons in the remainder of the country.® 

In the Central Plain, the largest of the other national regions, the 
changes required to raise agricultural incomes are primarily improvements 
in rice culture, such as the introduction of improved seeds and suitable 
second crops, the development of pest and water controls, and the use of 
tractors and fertilizers. I do not mean to minimize the problems associated 
with such changes or to underestimate the gain from the introduction of 
crops other than rice in this area, but rather to point out that the biggest 
gains in the Central Plain could be achieved by teaching farmers to do 
better what they are already doing now—i.e., growing rice. 

In the Northeast, however, the situation is different. Over much of the 
area of the Northeast the soils are sandy, poorly drained and not partic- 
ularly fertile. Total rainfall in the Northeast is somewhat below that in the 
Central Plain, but even more important is the concentrated distribution of 
rain over a short period of time and the inability of the soils to conserve 
moisture that makes much of the Northeast seem arid. A recent study done 
by economists at the International Rice Research Institute suggests that 


4 On the other hand they are probably no poorer than most other farmers in Asia. 
One U.S. government official who has worked extensively in the Northeast commented: 
“The villager in Northeast Thailand is certainly wealthier than the vast majority of 
people in other parts of Asia; however, he is no different from them in that he ‘talks 
poor? ” E. D. Harmon, Jr., Comments on Dr. Hans Platenius’ Report, USOM/Thai- 
land, 1964 (mimeographed). 

5 Statistical Yearbook, Thailand, No. 24, 1963. National Statistical Office, Office. of 
the Prime Minister, Bangkok, 1964, pp. 164-6. The distribution of yields, like that of 
incomes is skewed; there are a few areas in particular provinces of the Northeast which 
are as productive as the best in the Central Plain, but these are offset by large tracts 
in which yields are very low. 
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none of the other man-made improvements mentioned above will have much 
effect on rice yields unless they are combined with water control. Yet in the 
Northeast only a small additional area, approximately 10% of the arable 
land at most, can be brought under irrigation. But not until the main 
stream dams along the Mekong River are built will it be possible to irri- 
gate much of the Northeast, and such dams are many years away. Thus 
before any substantial increase in agricultural income can occur, much of 
the land in the Northeast presently devoted to rice must be switched to 
_ other crops—cotton, corn, sorghums, oil crops such as peanuts, castor bean, 
and sesame, horticultural crops and livestock. 

The psychological, social and technological changes necessary for such a 
reorientation are much greater than those that would be involved in im- 
proving the rice culture of the Central Plain.’ For a subsistence farmer to 
stop growing the rice his family eats and to become a commercial farmer, 
raising, for example, cotton for sale, requires a major change in attitudes 
as well as learning an almost wholly new set of farm practices. Just to men- 
tion a few of the latter: many of the new crops will not grow without fertil- 
ization; pest control, useful but seldom undertaken with rice, becomes es- 
sential in the growing of cotton; weeds, not much of a problem in rice 
cultivation, must be controlled if corn and other upland crops are to be 
successful. Some such changes have already started in the Northeast; 
many farmers are growing upland crops in addition to paddy, and are be- 
ginning to learn the skills that will be needed for the shift from the cultiva- 
tion of rice to upland crops. 

Whether one is pessimistic or optimistic about economic growth i in North- 
east Thailand depends primarily upon one’s belief in the ease or difficulty 
of making the changes discussed above. Certainly there have been instances 
of rapid adoption of new crops in the Northeast: between 1957 and 1961 
production of kenaf went from less than 20,000 tons per year to more than 
330,000 tons. But kenaf is a second crop, in all but a very few areas being 
planted on land not usable even by the standards of the Northeast, for 
growing rice. On the other hand there are a few regions of the Northeast 
in which farmers emphasize cash crops (maize in certain areas of the 
province of Khorat, cotton in Loei) indicating that a market orientation is 
certainly possible among Northeastern farmers. 

But change occurs only in response to real economic opportunities, and 
in many cases we are yet to discover which of the alternative crops men- 
tioned above will yield better returns than rice under the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Northeast. If the farmers are to be persuaded to switch from 


6V, W. Ruttan, et al., Technological and Environmental Factors in the Growth of 
Rice Production in the Philippines and Thailand (mimeographed), International Rice 
Research Institute. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the problems of developing peasant agriculture, see: 
T. W. Schultz, Transforming Traditional Agriculture (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1964). 
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rice cultivation, the alternatives must not only be technically but econom- 
ically superior, including allowance for the greater risk associated with 
crops that cannot be eaten if the price is bad. . 

Secondly there must be an effective technique for providing villagers 
with information about new agricultural practices and market conditions. 
Community development, agricultural extension, and a host of similar proj- 
ects that go by different names are basically programs in adult education 
for villagers. At the present time I do not think we know which of these 
different teaching techniques will be most effective in Thailand.® I am less 
concerned about extension techniques than knowing what to extend, but I 
do think some effort should be made to determine which of the extension 
methods being tried is most congenial and effective in the Thai cultural 
setting. 

Other Economic Sectors 

Industry does not offer an alternative to agriculture in the Northeast; 
industry will grow with agriculture, not in its place. In the 1960 census only 
7% of the labor force in the Northeast were reported as holding non-farm 
jobs. This undoubtedly understates the importance of the non-farm sector 
for many villagers hold part time jobs and 15% of their income comes from 
off-farm activities. But of those listed in the 1960 census as employed in 
manufacturing, 50% were involved in the processing of agricultural com- 
modities and this seems likely to remain the major emphasis of industry in 
the future. Cotton growing will provide opportunities for the ginning, spin- 
ning, weaving, finishing of cloth, and processing of the seed of the cotton 
plant; if sericulture is expanded, there will be similar opportunities for silk 
production; oil crops will require processing; and expansion in kenaf farm- 
ing might necessitate the building of new gunny bag factories which could 
be located near the source of the raw material; and a larger livestock indus- 
try may make it economical to slaughter more animals in the Northeast. 

It seems unlikely that other types of industry would be economically 
viable in the area.® Besides land and labor the Northeast has very limited 


8 For instance, should there be a single general instructor living in the village at- 
tempting to teach many subjects (the approach of community development); should 
the instruction be done by many different specialists (rice officers, agricultural officers, 
land development officers, village health and sanitation workers, etc.) ; or should there 
be a team of specialists working with the farmer (as in a host of farm management 
projects) ? All of these approaches make sense; all involve certain difficulties; all are 
presently being tried in Thailand. At the present time several different departments in 
at least four ministries are doing extension work. The organizational structure is both 
complex and ineffective: many farmers receive no advice; many receive none on specific 
problems; few are advised by people capable of judging their complete operation; and 
a number receive conflicting advice stemming from such controversies as the recent, one 
between the Rice Department and the Ministry of Interior on the advisability of the 
double cropping of rice. The return in terms of increased output that the Thais are 
getting on their substantial investment in agriculture extension is probably below what 
it might be. 

9 Subsidized credit and subsidized machinery have been suggested as techniques for 
stimulating non-farm production in the Northeast. For myself I would think a better 
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natural resources,?° and it is, moreover, some distance from the major in- 
dustrial markets located for the most part in and around Bangkok. There 
will be growth in other economic sectors, in construction, in transportation 
and in commercial trade. But these sectors employ relatively small numbers 
of people, and in any case growth in both transportation and trade are in 
large part dependent upon agricultural development. 

Population 

No discussion of the economic potential of the Northeast would be com- 
plete without a discussion of the population growth. In the period between 
the census of 1947 and 1960, the population of the Northeast grew at a rate 
of 2.8% per year. The present estimate is that the population growth rate 
for the country, and the Northeast does not differ in this respect, is 3.5% 
per year and there is no reason to expect a decline over the next decade. 
This implies an increase of about 40% in population in the Northeast over 
the next ten years. 

What do these population figures imply for income change? Over the 
decade 1953-63 the measured GNP of Thailand rose by 5.5% per year; 
over the same ten year span, per capita income rose by only 2.1% per year." 
In other words, despite a period of successful growth for the country as a 
whole, the gains to the individual were more limited. Over the last few 
years progress has been even more rapid—a 7% growth rate in GNP. 
Thailand would be doing well if this rate continued over the next decade. 
Yet with the predicted population increase, it is unlikely that per capita in- 
come will rise by more than 3% per year. 

What has been said above applies even more strongly to the Northeast. 
Population densities in the Northeast are already slightly above those for 
the entire country (53 as compared to 51 persons per square kilometer). 
But the physical density does not adequately reflect the economic density; 
the ratio of population to other resources is considerably higher in the 
Northeast than in other areas of the country. If we think of the produc- 
tion process as being a combination of the factors, land, capital, and labor, 
the ratio of land (corrected for quality) to labor and the ratio of capital to 
labor are lowest in the Northeast. This and the poor land use pattern al- 
ready mentioned are the main reasons for the lower per capita income levels 
in the Northeast. 

The Future 
Simply to maintain incomes in the Northeast over the next decade will 


program would be intelligent investments in infrastructure, especially roads, but also 
adequate power, water and schools. My observation is that, at least in regard to small 
industry, there is an active entrepreneurial class able to obtain capital and willing to 
make investments even in fairly risky businesses. Where the size of plant operation 
must be large, there may be more justification for govenment intervention, for the Jack 
of an effective capital market may make the raising of large sums difficult. 

10 There are rock salt and iron ore deposits in the Northeast but as of yet there is in- 
sufficient evidence to suggest that either can be exploited economically, 

11 National Income 1963, Office of the National Economic Development Board, Bang- 
kok, 1964, pp. 10-11. 
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require considerable effort; to raise incomes, as is now the objective of the 
Thai and American governments, will require some fundamental changes in 
the society and economy. A reduction in the rate of population growth 
would ease the problem, but though the practice of birth control will in- 
crease if devices are made available, the effect on population growth will 
not be noticeable for several years. Migration could also reduce the popula- 
tion of the Northeast. While migration already occurs, it is primarily move- 
ment from poorer to richer areas within the Northeast and only to a lesser 
extent to other regions of the country.?? Spontaneous migration is unlikely 
to be large enough to relieve population pressures and enforced movement 
would be politically impossible, even if, as is uncertain, economically jus- 
tified. 

Population in the Northeast will continue to increase, and production 
must also grow more rapidly if income levels are to be improved. More 
rational land use will help, but the growth in population will have to be 
accompanied by greater availability of the other two factors, land and 
capital, as well. If the present average farm size is to be maintained, at 
least 200,000 hectares of new land will have to be opened up in the North- 
east in the next ten years. But as this land will be of poorer quality, to 
maintain average income in agriculture the new farms will have to be larger 
than the old. Soil and land use surveys for the Northeast are as yet incom- 
plete but the amount of additional land on which rice can be grown is 
definitely very limited; the potential land suitable to the growing of up- 
land crops is greater but the utilization of much of this land depends on 
rather major changes in cropping and production techniques. That is, while 
there is considerable additional arable land in the Northeast, its utilization 
will depend upon the use of tractors for plowing and the application of 
fertilizers to maintain fertility. Furthermore the rolling topography and 
dearth of water mean that the land cannot be used for rice cultivation. 
Whether or not a serious land shortage in the Northeast will develop in the 
next decade depends in large part upon the extent of change in agricultural 
practices. . 

In addition to new farm land, there will have to be many new non-farm 
jobs if average income levels are to be maintained. To keep the same ratio 
of farm to non-farm jobs in 1970 as existed in 1960, roughly 260,000 ** new 
non-farm jobs will have to be created in the Northeast. For the ratio to be 


12 Eighty per cent of people who move out of their native province resettle in other 
provinces of the Northeast, another 18% land in either Bangkok or other areas of the 
Central Plain; and 2% go to the other two areas of the country. Hans Platenius, op cit., 
p. 24. . 

13 Not all of these jobs need to be full time; the figure represents the sum of full time 
and part time jobs expressed in terms of full time equivalents. It was estimated by as- 
suming that growth in the work force will be 35% over the decade, and that allowing 
for part time jobs, employment in the non-farm sector is presently 15% of the work 
force in the Northeast. Millard F. Long, Economic Aspects of USOM’s Program in 
Northeast Thailand (mimeographed), USOM/Thailand, 1964. 
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improved to 25% in non-farm employment, 440,000 new jobs will be re- 
quired; that means the creation of 44,000 new non-farm jobs in each year 
of the next decade. 

The new farms will require additional capital: to clear land, prepare it 
for cultivation, to buy tools, animals, houses, etc. To supply the jobs in 
the sectors outside agriculture, there will also have to be substantial invest- 
ment. Sixty percent of the value added in the Northeast originates in agri- 
culture; if the capital-output ratio is equal to 2.5 in agriculture and equal 
to 3.0 for the 40% of income originating outside of agriculture, then some- 
thing like 10% of income must be invested each year simply to maintain 
income levels for a working force growing at 3.5% per year. If income 
levels are to be raised, there must be a deepening of capital as well; that is, 
there must be savings in addition to the 10% needed just to maintain 
present incomes. 

Conclusion 

The immediate impression of this brief sketch is not overly optimistic. A 
fast growing population, an area low in natural resources, and a somewhat 
unsuitable staple crop are not a combination of factors which would lead 
one to predict rapidly rising per capita incomes. On the other hand I have 
tried not to be too pessimistic. The Northeastern farmer, though poorer 
than other Thais, is not poorer than most other Asians. His region, though 
lacking abundance, is not without potential. And though conservative like 
most subsistence farmers, the peasants of the Northeast have showed them- 
selves willing to adopt new practices when there is sufficient economic in- 
centive. 

It is ironic that one of the major reasons for believing that the Northeast 
will realize some of its potential over the next decade is a direct consequence 
of its greatest danger. The political situation, the fear that sporadic anti- 
government activities will develop into a major insurgency, has caused 
both the Thai and American governments to attend closely to the hitherto 
neglected problems of the area. And since there is a widely held belief that 
higher incomes lessen the appeal of communism, it is certain that at least 
some of the research, education and capital that I have suggested are re- 
quired for development will in fact be directed toward the region. I do not 
know whether the higher incomes will really reduce the risks of insurgency, 
but if Northeast Thailand does not become the “next Vietnam” it will have 
gained from the danger that it might. 


MILLARD F. LONG is Associate Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School 
of Business of the University of Chicago. 


ETHNIC IDENTITY AND LOYALTY OF VILLAGERS 
IN NORTHEASTERN THAILAND* 
CHARLES F. KEYES 





In recent years the various players on the international chess- 
board of Southeast Asia have come to view the northeastern region of Thai- 
land as a crucial factor in the determination of Thailand’s future. The Thai 
government itself believes it possible that the region’s economic and politi- 
cal problems could seriously compromise its efforts to effect stable and en- 
during national integration. The fears of Thai officials and their Western 
advisers stem in part from a belief that elements opposed to the present 
Thai government might use ethnic ties between the populace of north- 
eastern Thailand and the dominant community in Laos to undermine Thai 
influence and control over the one-third of the kingdom’s population who 
live in the northeastern region.t The common assumption upon which such 
fears are predicated is that the Northeasterners share a common ethnic 
identity with the Lao of the Kingdom of Laos. 

Such an assumption is difficult to substantiate by an outsider applying 
objective criteria. Although evidence can be brought to bear to demonstrate 
the cultural, linguistic and historical association of most of the inhabitants 
of the Northeast with the people of Laos,” such proofs depend upon making 
subtle distinctions within a large geographical area in which the broad cul- 
tural characteristics are the same. What Moerman has said of the Lue who 
inhabit northern Thailand, northern Laos, and southern China could 


* Research was carried out in Thailand from August, 1962, to April, 1964, under the 
Foreign Area Training Fellowship Program of the Ford Foundation and the Foreign 
Area Fellowship Program. The views and opinions expressed in this paper are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect those of either the Ford Foundation or the 
Foreign Area Fellowship Program. 

1In a forthcoming monograph, “Isan in a Thai State,” I shall discuss in more detail 
all of the aspects of the “northeastern problem.” 

2 J. Marvin Brown, for example, in his From. Ancient Thai to Modern Dialects 
(Bangkok, Social Science Association Press of Thailand, 1965) has shown how the ma- 
jority of the T’ai dialects of northeastern Thailand are more closely related to the 
dialects of Laos than they are to dialects in the Central Plains of Thailand. “Toem 
Singhathit” in Fang khwa maenam khong (‘Right Bank of the Maekhong’) (Bangkok, 
1956), Charles Archaimbault in his L’Histoire de Campasak” Journal Asiatique, 294, 
1961, pp. 519-595), and David K. Wyatt in “Siam and Laos,” 1767—1827” (Journal of 
Southeast Asian History, 4, 1963, pp. 12-32), among others, have demonstrated the 
historical interconnections between northeasterners and the people of Laos. In Peasant 
and Nation: The Integration of a Thai-Lao Village into the Thai National System (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1966), I have tried to 
show how a northeastern village shares with Lao villages the same features of culture 
and society and that both Lao and northeastern villages are different in culture and so- 
ciety from Central Thai villages. 
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equally as well be applied to the people of northeastern Thailand in rela- 
tionship to neighboring T’ai-speaking? groups: 


Dialect divisions and trait distributions, the conventional tools of cul- 

tural area analysis, are of limited usefulness for demarcating and iden- 

tifying the Lue and other Thai “tribes.” Between each village, each 

district, each valley system and its neighbors there is a pattern of con- 

tinuous and trivial local diversity within a large area of essential ethno- 
- linguistic homogenity.* 


Even if one were to take such evidence as could be mustered to show that 
the Northeasterners and the Lao of Laos share a culture which differs from 
that of the Central Thai, such differences would pale beside comparisons 
which could be made of the Karen or Shans to the Burmese or the Minang- 
kabau or Batak to the Javanese. 

Yet questions of ethnic identity and loyalty remain important for under- 
standing the relationship of the Northeast to the rest of the Kingdom of 
Thailand. The relevant approach to such identities and loyalties, however, 
is not through some objective comparison of linguistic, cultural or social 
criteria, but through examination of self-perceptions of ethnic identity and 
uses of such self-perceptions as the basis for certain types of action. As 
G. W. Skinner has noted, “Ethnic awareness is intensified by interethnic 
contact, and ethnic loyalties come to the fore only when the members of 
the group recognize common interests vis-a-vis others.” > Using this idea as 
my guideline, I shall attempt in this brief paper to discuss self-perceived 
ethnic identities and concomitant loyalties held by villagers who belong to 
the majority T’ai-speaking group of northeastern Thailand.® 

The research upon which the following observations are based was limited 
primarily to the central northeastern province of Mahasarakham and, to a 
lesser extent to the neighboring provinces of Roi-et and Kalasin. However, 
my limited experience in other parts of the Northeast suggest that at least 
some of the generalizations made here may also obtain in many other rural 
northeastern communities. 

Responses of villagers to the inquiry as to what ethnic orientation they 


3 I shall use Też to refer to any group of people who speak a language belonging to 
the T’ai family of languages. Thai I reserve, in this paper, for referring to the people 
who live in the Central Plains of Thailand. 

4 Michael Moerman, “Ethnic Identification in a Complex Civilization: Who Are the 
Lue?” (American Anthropologist, 67, 1965, p. 1218). 

5G. William Skinner, “The Nature of Loyalties in Rural Indonesia,” in G. William 
Skinner (ed.) Local, Ethnic and National Loyalties in Village Indonesia: A Symposium 
(New Haven: Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1959, p. 7). Also compare Moer- 
man, op. cit., pp. 1219-1220. ; 

6 That is, the people whom I shall discuss were neither members of one of the non 
T’ai-speaking Mon-Khmer, Vietnamese, or Chinese groups nor members of one of the 
minority T’ai-speaking groups such as the Phu T’ai or the Yo, who are also found in 
the Northeast. 
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held were not consistent. Rather the answer which a villager gave was in 
large part determined by the type of experience he had had:in interethnic 
situations. For villagers who had never been outside the village, mostly 
women, the response was often “we have a local culture” (pen phunban). 
One old peasant woman noted that people in a village some ten kilometers 
away had a slightly different “accent” from hers and that in another village 
people did not observe a rain-calling ceremony conducted in her own vil- 
lage. For immobile villagers, local orientations were also relevant even when 
comparing themselves with urban-based officials who had come from the 
Central Plains. Such villagers made little distinction between village-urban 
contrasts and northeastern-Central Thai contrasts. In short, for villagers 
without experience in contexts outside of the village local differences and 
emphases formed the main frame of reference in which ethnic orientations 
were determined. 

Localism, although important for almost every villager in varying degrees, 
was fast being replaced by wider ethnic orientations as villagers partici- 
pated more extensively and intensively in interethnic situations. By far the 
most important of such experiences came about as a result of the growing 
pattern of temporary migration of northeastern villagers to Bangkok. In the 
village of Ban Nong Tun in the province of Mahasarakham in which I did 
most of my field work, 65 of the 277 inhabitants over the age of twenty had 
lived an average of one and a half years in Bangkok either on one or sev- 
eral occasions. Of this group, 56 were males under the age of forty. Thus, 
64% of all the young men between the ages of 20 and 39 had worked for 
relatively prolonged periods in Bangkok.’ Robert Textor’s study of north- 
eastern pedicab drivers in Bangkok,’ the study by the Longs and others in 
the northeastern province of Khonkaen,® and W. J. Klausner’s study of a 
village near Ubon? show that Ban Nong Tun was not unique in having its 
young men go off to Bangkok to work. 

In the Bangkok setting, the northeastern villager was thrown into con- 
stant contact with Central Thai in general and urbanized Thai in particular. 
A common reaction of all such temporary migrants was the feeling that 
“Bangkokians are looking down upon him as a rustic bumpkin who cannot 
even speak ‘proper’ Thai.” ™ All about him, the migrant was confronted 


7 The complete breakdown of temporary migrants from Ban Nong Tun to Bangkok 
included 56 men between the ages of 20-39, eight men 40 years of age and over, one 
woman under 40, and no women over forty. 

8 Robert B. Textor, From Peasant to Pedicab Driver (New Haven: Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1961). 

9 Jancis F. Long, Millard F. Long, Kamphol Adulavidhaya, and Sawart Pongsuwana, 
Economic and Social Conditions among Farmers in Changwad Khonkaen (Bangkok: 
Kasetsart University, Faculty of Economics and Cooperative Science, 1963, pp. 100- 
101). 

10 William J. Klausner, “Progress Reports” [on field work in Nong Khon, Ubon 
Province] (unpublished, 1956). 

11 Textor, op. cit., p. 17. 
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with the strange aspects of the urban Thai environment—a world new, mul- 
ticolored, multifaceted, and vastly different from the way of life in which 
he had been raised. In establishing contacts with other people in Bangkok, 
the northeastern migrant rarely found his closest associations with people 
from Bangkok or the Central Plains. Rather, he would attach himself to 
others with whom he could speak in the same, or nearly the same, dialect, 
he would live in temples known for being “northeastern” (that is, run by 
monks from the Northeast), and he would seek out places where he felt 
less strange. As one villager from Ban Nong Tun said of life in Bangkok: 
“We liked to eat at the lan saep ili and other restaurants near the national 
stadium which served northeastern food and where other northeasterners 
ate.” In Bangkok, local differences between the migrant and other North- 
easterners became relatively insignificant as he realized his common inter- 
ests with all who shared the same background. To be sure, local ties were 
still most important in the formation of his most intimate contacts; but 
beyond a small circle of friends from his home village or nearby villages, 
a group which at any one time would number but a few people, the villager 
looked for contacts with others from the same region. 

Even the companionship of others from the Northeast was not sufficient, 
however, to encourage the villager to make his stay in Bangkok more than 
temporary. Most migrants returned home eventually to pick up the strands 
of traditional village life. As one returned migrant commented: “Young 
men go away to visit, to look for money, and to have fun. But they return 
home to get married and to settle.” Back in their home villages, returned 
migrants formed nuclei from which a sense of wider kinship with others 
in the Northeast was communicated to those who had never had intensive 
experiences in the urban center of the Thai Kingdom. 

There were further types of experience which helped villagers Haci 
local orientations and to identify with a wider segment of the Northeast 
than that which they saw about them every day. Recently a number of 
radio stations under Thai government auspices have been established in the 
Northeast at Khonkaen, Ubon, Udon, Khorat, and Sakon Nakon. Much of 
the programming time on these stations was devoted to broadcasting tra- 
ditional northeastern music (in particular, folk opera and troubadour sing- 
ing known respectively as molam mu and molam kon). Villagers knew that 
radio broadcasts were received by many others throughout a wide area and 
were dimly aware, thus, that their own traditional culture was something 
which they shared with other people. Radio commercials were also impor- 
tant for, in contrast to news and feature programs which were broadcast 
in Thai, they were given in a standardized northeastern dialect. Although 
villagers recognized that this dialect was slightly different from their own, 
they found it completely comprehensible in contrast to central or standard 
Thai. 

Villagers were also increasingly being exposed to a body of published 
literature written in what was called “the northeastern language.” Many 
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books formerly found only as traditional bailan (palm leaf) manuscripts 
had been published by such houses as the Khlang Nana Witthaya in Khon- 
kaen. When villagers purchased and used such books, usually for religious 
purposes or for training of the folk opera groups which exist in nearly every 
village, they became aware, if only vaguely, that such books must have suf- 
ficiently wide appeal to be published, and that traditional culture as they 
knew it could be disseminated from places relatively distant from their 
home communities. 

Other experiences which also stimulated villagers in developing a sense of 
identity with larger groups included political campaigns and, ironically, 
government-sponsored programs, In the 1956-58 period, northeastern poli- 
ticians had emphasized to villagers throughout the region that they all 
shared problems and common interests vis-a-vis those of the other peoples 
of the Kingdom. Although these politicians had disappeared from the scene, 
government officials connected with such programs as community develop- 
ment continued to remind villagers of the greater concern which the gov- 
ernment felt towards the Northeast than it felt towards other regions. They 
spoke to villagers of helping them to raise their standard of living to levels 
comparable with that of other areas of the nation; they told villagers that 
they would help them become more like the Thai. Villagers learned that 
both politicians and Thai government officials considered that they shared 
problems in common with others in the Northeast as compared with peoples 
in the rest of the Kingdom. 

Villagers’ identification with the majority of the inhabitants of the North- 
east was epitomized in the use of the word isaz to refer to one’s ethnic 
identity. Although isan is a generic term which simply means “northeast,” 
it has come for both the Central Thai and the northeasterners to connote 
that which is associated with the dominant ethnic group of northeastern 
Thailand. Through the experience of temporary migrants, radio listening, 
contact with books published in the zsaz language, and the pronouncements 
of northeastern politicians and Central Thai government officials, villagers 
in the Northeast were beginning to become aware of a common cause and 
a common tradition which ramified throughout the region. 

Identification as being “Lao,” however, should not be dismissed. In addi- 
tion to the villagers who lived temporarily in Bangkok, some villagers also 
migrated to Vientiane in search of temporary work. In Ban Nong Tun, 37 
of the 277 villagers over the age of twenty had worked in Vientiane. Of this 
number, 32 men under the age of forty, or 37% of the males in the 20-39 
age group, lived for an average of one year in Vientiane.’? Although fewer 
northeastern villagers went to Laos than went to Bangkok, those who did 
go and return, as was usually the case, brought home with them a height- 


- 12 Qf the other five Ban Nong Tun villagers who had lived in Vientiane, three were 
women under the age of forty and two were men over the age of forty. Some villagers 
in Ban Nong Tun (28) and other northeastern villages had lived in both Vientiane and 
Bangkok. 
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ened sense of common identity with Laotians. Vientiane did not create the 
kinds of problems which the northeastern migrant found in Bangkok, for 
culture, society and language in Laos were little different from that which 
he knew in his home community. The radio also afforded, in a minor degree, 
an opportunity for villagers to develop a sense of identity with Laotians. 
Although most northeastern villagers, at least those with whom I had con- 
tact, preferred listening to such stations as Radio Khonkaen, when villagers 
did tune into stations broadcasting from Vientiane or Savannakhet they 
would also hear folk opera and troubadour singing of the types which they 
recognized and enjoyed. Further, in villages near to the Mekong (Maek- 
hong), kinship ties often connected villages in the two kingdoms. For those 
northeasterners who had experienced intensive interpersonal relations with 
the Laotians, who had made the connection between Laotians and north- 
easterners demonstrated by the radio, or who simply were familiar with the 
term “Lao” because of its long history of use by the people on the right 
bank of the Mekong, pen phulao, “being Lao,” was indeed a possible ethnic 
identification. 

However, although some northeastern villagers did refer to themselves as 
“Lao,” such was done primarily because “being Lao” distinguished villagers 
from the Central Thai. It might be said that northeastern villagers consid- 
ered Laotians as “being like us” rather than “our being like them.” Laotians 
might be similar, but Laos was not a relevant context in which ethnic 
loyalties came to the fore. Villagers did not look to Laos as the main focus 
of the ethnic group of which they were a part, and they had good reasons 
for not doing so. In Laos there are only about one million people who belong 
to the dominant Lao ethnic group, whereas in northeastern Thailand there 
are at least 734 to 8 million people who share the same broad features of 
culture and language." Further, and perhaps more importantly, north- 
eastern villagers whose horizons extended beyond local boundaries recog- 
nized themselves as living within a Thai state. As one villager remarked, 
“We are Lao people, but Thai citizens (pen phu lao tae sat thai). Another 
old village man was not even certain whether the Lao of Laos were Thai 
citizens or not, but he knew that he was. The perception of being within a 
social system dominated by members of a different ethnic group was the 
most significant feature of both ethnic identity and ethnic loyalty among 
northeastern peasants. 

Another possible identity, “being Thai” (phen kkon thai) or sharing an 
identity in common with the Central Thai, was not made by any north- 


13 The 1960 census of Thailand (Thailand, Central Statistical Office, National Eco- 
nomic Development Board, Thailand Population Census, 1960: Whole Kingdom, 
Bangkok, 1962, p. 2) placed the total population of the Northeast at nearly nine mil- 
lion. The census did not provide breakdowns on ethnic groups which would permit 
segregating out that sector which belonged to the dominant Isan/Lao group. However, 
it is unlikely that members of other groups exceeded 10-15% of the total population of 
the region. 
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eastern villagers with whom I came in contact. However, this is not to say 
that “being Thai” was not a potential ethnic identity to which a north- 
eastern villager might aspire. Ethnic differences between Thai on the one 
hand and Isan/Lao or local identities on the other were equated by north- 
eastern villagers with class differences. Although many villagers had strong 
ambivalences about wanting to become “more Thai,” they nonetheless 
recognized that if one were to choose to become upwardly mobile, it was 
necessary to shed both local and Isan/Lao identities in favor of a Thai 
identity. Educational opportunities within a Thai-dictated educational 
system, greater experience in interethnic situations leading to greater ability 
to use the Thai language and to follow Thai customs, and rising economic 
expectations made it possible for some villagers both to aspire to and in 
some cases to attain higher positions in a Thai-circumscribed world. North- 
eastern villagers never identified as being “Thai,” for to be “Thai” meant 
ceasing to be a northeastern villager.** 

Although a few villagers did make the attempt to leave their communities 
and begin the process of becoming “Thai,” most villagers still viewed local 
and Isan/Lao identities as something worthwhile and valuable in view of 
increasing impingement by a Thai-dominated world. For all who remained 
northeastern peasants, the local environment contained the most important 
aspects of their existence: Jand, family, way of life, and psychological secu- 
rity. For some villagers, primarily village women, local loyalties and ethnic 
loyalties were one and the same. For a growing number of villagers, how- 
ever, there was also a sense of having common interests and goals with the 
majority of other inhabitants of the Northeast as compared with the inter- 
ests and goals of the ethnic group which dominated Thailand and which 
was associated in the minds of northeastern villagers with urban environ- 
ment and higher classes. Through such pressures as the primary education 
program, community development, local administration by the government, 
and national impingements upon the religion, villagers have increasingly 
been faced with challenges to their traditional way of life. Without experi- 
ence in interethnic contexts, villagers’ reactions would be predominantly 
those of protecting local interests against supra-local pressures. However, 
such interethnic experiences have increasingly presented themselves and 
have led many villagers to identify as Isan or Lao in order to differentiate 
themselves from the Central Thai. In protecting their ethnic interests, how- 
ever, villagers did not perceive of themselves as choosing identity with Laos 


14 Although I do not have sufficient information to comment other than anecdotally, 
it would seem a very fruitful area of research to inquire into the ethnic orientations of 
lower echelon officials who find themselves in a transitional state both in reference to 
class and ethnic identity. A few individuals such as primary school teachers and minor 
officials in district and provincial offices were, in their conversations with me, much 
more emphatic that they were “Isan” rather than “Lao.” This would seem to indicate 
that such people were attempting self-consciously to identify themselves as being 
neither the same as the Lao nor the same as the Central Thai. 
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over identity with Thailand. In brief, ethnic identity and national identity 
were not equated in the self-perceptions of northeastern villagers. 

From this discussion it should now be apparent that it would be grossly 
misleading to assume @ priori that the ethnic identities and loyalties of 
northeastern villagers mean that if given the opportunity northeasterners 
would prefer to be under a government located in Laos rather than one 
located in Thailand. The ethnic identities and loyalties held by northeastern 
peasants are relevant, nonetheless, for the policies which the Thai govern- 
ment directs towards the northeastern région. Above and beyond localism 
which is characteristic of every peasant society, villagers in northeastern 
Thailand can and have utilized an Isan/Lao identity for purposes of ex- 
pressing feelings of distrust, resentment, and antipathy towards the Central 
Thai, and particularly Central Thai officials. Indigenous political leaders 
have in the past employed a dimly perceived sense of ethnic solidarity 
among northeasterners to mobilize political sentiment in order to bring 
northeastern problems to the attention of the dominant elite of Bangkok. 
The potential for such mobilization is greater today due to the increased 
experience of northeastern villagers in interethnic situations involving them- 
selves and Central Thai. Northeastern ethnic loyalties could potentially 
be used to sharpen regional feelings of economic deprivation relative to the 
rest of the Kingdom. 

The prospect need not be bleak, however, for Isan/Lao identity does not 
imply rigid distinctions between northeasterners and the Central Thai. The 
“Thai way” has its attractions for northeastern villagers, and this attrac- 
tion also increases as villagers have greater experience in Thai-defined situa- 
tions. Further, villagers accept the “Thai way” as characterizing the elite 
of. the nation to which they belong and recognize that it is possible for 
them to rise in class and to become “Thai” if they so wish. But this should 
not be interpreted to mean that a “Thai” identity and loyalty could be or 
should be attempted to be imposed upon all in the Northeast. Rather, 
recognition and respect should be accorded to Isan/Lao identity as repre- 
senting attachments to valued traditions by individuals from the north- 
eastern region even as Northern identity is recognized and respected. The 
goal of the Thai government should not be one of ethnic imperialism, but, 
rather, one of providing contexts in which northeasterners can partake of 
both Isan/Lao and Thai traditions. 





CHARLES F. KEYES is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
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DEVELOPMENT AND MOBILITY AMONG THE 
PHU THAI OF NORTHEAST THAILAND* 
A. THOMAS KIRSCH 


Both popular discussions of Northeast Thailand and its prob- 
lems and more programmatic statements defining development aims seem to 
be rooted in certain conceptions about the “kind” of people Northeasterners 
are. Northeasterners are conceived, for example, as people with strong com- 
mitments to a particular mode of life, that of rice farmer; to a traditional set 
of village based social relations and customs; and to particular localities, 
whether native villages or the Northeastern region in general. That is, 
Northeasterners are seen as “typical peasants.” Given this conception of the 
way that Northeasterners are, and the massive fact of the economic under- 
development of the Northeast, solutions to the region’s problems have been 
seen largely in economic terms. Since it is recognized that Northeastern 
farmers have adapted as well as can be expected to the ecological conditions 
of the area, typical solutions focus on improvements within the traditional 
mode of technology, e.g., improved seed, some diversification of crops (both 
cash and subsistence), improved irrigation and water control, encourage- 
ment of indigenous home and handicraft industry such as silk, and the 
provision of an improved infra-structure of transportation, communication, 
and education. As Professor Long has noted in his paper in this symposium, 
the assumption seems to be that by raising income levels, by making life 
more comfortable for the Northeastern peasant population, the central gov- 
ernment will lessen the appeal of “subversive elements.” In return for a 
better standard of living, peasants apparently are expected to give political 
support, or at least to remain politically apathetic. 

I would like to raise two questions: first, is the picture of the North- 
easterner as a typical peasant bound to a traditional peasant mode of life 
accurate? I would be inclined to argue: only in part. Second, will the eco- 
nomic solutions proposed for the Northeast’s problems be effective? It 
seems to me that the major problem facing the Northeast is one of political 
commitment, and it is, at best, problematical whether such political prob- 
lems can be solved by economic means. 

With regard to the first question, it will be fruitful to consider the various 
channels of mobility operative in the Northeast, because such mobility 
channels provide clues to goals and aspirations. Although the channels of 


* Field work among the Phu Thai was supported by a National Institute of Mental 
Health Fellowship and by an NIH research grant supplement. 

1 Hans Platenius, The North-east of Thailand, Its Problems and Potentialities, Na- 
tional Economic Development Board, Bangkok, 1963. 
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mobility which I will consider are found generally throughout the North- 
east, my remarks are based on observations among the Phu Thai, with 
whom I worked in 1962-63. 

The Phu Thai entered Thailand from Laos about 125-140 years ago 
during the reign of Rama IL. They now occupy four localities in the North- 
east: a) in Sakon Nakon province in the vicinity of Nong Hang; b) in 
Kalasin province in Ampur Kutchinarai, and at two localities in Nakon 
Phanom province; c) at Renu Nakon near That Phanom; and d) in Ampur 
Khamcha-ee, some 22 miles due west of Mukdahan. There are reportedly 
clusters of Phu Thai scattered throughout Laos, and there is another group 
of Phu Thai located in the central region of Thailand near Phetburi, where 
they are kncwn as the Lao Soong. My work was done primarily with the 
Phu Thai of Khamcha-ee. Nong Suung, the village in which I worked was 
a “commune” (tambon) center for 15 villages and was larger (population 
over 1400) and organizationally more complex than other nearby villages. 

The Phu Thai of Khamcha-ee have tended to adapt to a fairly specific 
ecological niche, in the valleys near the highlands which border the 
Mekong River. When they first settled in Thailand, the Phu Thai were 
an isolated and semi-autonomous ethnic enclave with their own local ruler 
(caw myang). Although the Phu Thai speak a dialect of Thai and share 
a common Buddhist culture with their neighbors, they appear to have had 
little contact with the larger society surrounding them. The only available 
ethnographic accounts of the Phu Thai of Northeast Thailand? portray 
them as relatively isolated, backward, and “superstitious” well after the 
turn of the century. They are far from that today. 

Following the reorganization of the Northeastern administrative struc- 
ture initiated by King Chulalongkorn in the late 19th century, the Phu 
Thai abruptly lost their semi-autonomous status and have been increas- 
ingly assimilated within the national Thai framework. The Phu Thai world 
was suddenly shifted from a narrowly circumscribed locality to a larger 
social universe. 

Today the Phu Thai have a reputation among their neighbors for being 
hard-working and industrious, and this reputation is supported by produc- 
tion figures comparing Phu Thai and Thai -Lao communes within the same 
district. The Phu Thai of the Khamcha-ee area had already diversified their 
economy somewhat, producing traditional and new subsistence and cash 
crops—e.g., rice, livestock, maize, jute, sesame, and silk. Nong Suung had 
an active group of indigenous traders concerned with marketing not only 
traditional specialities, such as livestock, but also with more modern cash 
products as well. The Phu Thai of this area were also characterized by 
active, locally initiated attempts to manipulate their physical environ- 


2 Erik Seidenfaden, “The So and the Puthai,” Journal of the Siam Society, XXXIV, 
pt. 2, 1943. See also Erik Seidenfaden, The Thai Peoples, Book I, Bangkok, 1958, p. 
112; and Frank LeBar et al., Ethnic Groups of Mainland Southeast Asia, HRAF Press, 
1964, p. 228. 
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ment—e.g., through water control projects locally conceived, financed, and 
implemented. We might say then that the Phu Thai were economically 
more active and generally more prosperous than the nearby Thai-Lao. 
Indeed, compared with other groups of the Northeast, the Phu Thai ap- 
proximate the ideal that many development planners call for. Aside from 
their industriousness, the Phu Thai also appeared to be politically more 
aware and more active than their neighbors. 

I will briefly note four channels of mobility operative among the Phu 
Thai which served to pull individuals (perhaps only temporarily) away 
from their particularistic—i.e., peasant-——bonds and commitments, orienting 
them to a larger, more universalistically defined society transcending 
peasant commitments. These four channels are: 1) The Buddhist Monk- 
hood; 2) official status; 3) advanced secular education; and 4) the 
familiar pai thiaw or “going around” pattern. The operation of these 
channels of mobility suggests that, for many villagers at least, desire for 
social status mobility in a society larger than that of any rural village may 
outweigh particularistic ties to a peasant mode of life, or to particular 
localities. 

The Buddhist Monkhood: The Phu Thai share with other Buddhist Thai 
groups an explicit ideal that every man should serve for a time as a monk, 
and monks, of course, have considerable prestige. It is worth noting that 
the prestige of monks is not confined to their own village or locality but is 
common throughout the country. In all probability the principle -that all 
men should serve as a monk was never met in actual practice, but in Nong 
Suung 59% of the eligible households had members who had met this ideal. 
Although data on monastic service are difficult to interpret, and my data 
are not strictly comparable, Blanchard reports that about 55% of the 
eligible men in a “typical” Thai village serve as either a monk or a- novice,’ 
which suggests that Phu Thai men approximate the ideal somewhat more 
closely than these “typical” Thai. I also have the impression that Phu Thai 
mėn tend to serve, on the average, somewhat longer in the monkhood than 
other Thai groups; however, comparative data to verify this are not 
available. 

With respect to the conception of the Northeasterner as committed to a 
peasant mode of life, we might note that, not only does the monk not 
“work,” but monks are specifically forbidden to engage in agriculture—the 
typical peasant’s occupation. Entrance into the monkhood formally cuts 
a young man off from his ties to secular roles and to kinship ties, opening 
a path for geographic and social mobility which might be hindered by. such 
ties. Indeed, as a part of the ritual of becoming a monk, the young man’s 
parents might be said to “give away” their son to the monkhood while the 
young man simultaneously gives up his old ties and identities to be a monk. 

8 Wendell Blanchard, et al, Thailand, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, HRAF 


Press, 1958, p. 113. Discussions with Charles Keyes suggest that this si degree of 
monastic service may be a common feature in the Northeast. 
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Although there are formal restrictions on travel for monks during the rainy 
season, when most young men enter the monkhood, during the remainder 
of the year monks are inveterate travellers. Not only do monks get special 
rates or free rides on public transportation facilities, but every village or 
town which has a temple is a potential home. Many young men leave their 
village temples to seek ecclesiastical advancement, or perhaps, merely to 
move about from temple to temple, sometimes never to return to their 
home village or the peasant mode of life. 

This channel of mobility has served in the past to bring young men 
into rural villages from other similar environments. For example, seven 
men of varying ages living in the village of Nong Suung had been drawn 
into the village from outside the district through this channel. Young 
monks come to local temples, stay for awhile, perhaps become attracted to 
some local girl, leave the monkhood, marry and settle down. This mech- 
anism for recruiting men into the village is still operating today. The 
monastic institution serves to pry men out of villages and into other con- 
texts as well. 

Ecclesiastical advancement pays off for the individual not only in terms 
of religious self-satisfactions, but also adds an increment of social prestige 
when, and if, the individual leaves the monkhood. It should also be noted 
that the training available within the monastic system, both historically and 
at present, is not unimportant with respect to secular status achievement. 
For example, advanced monastic education is open to young men who may 
be cut off from advanced secular education—preparing these monks for 
better jobs if they leave the monkhood. 

It seems that formerly in the Phu Thai region monastic mobility was 
rather diffuse and random, although important regional centers such as 
the temple at That Phanom were effective in structuring such movement. 
Today, ecclesiastical achievement is probably more important than ever 
before, and it has become increasingly formalized and tied to the national 
monastic organization. The increased articulation of ecclesiastical achieve- 
ment with the national Sangha has tended to structure this channel of 
mobility more firmly into certain directions, most notably towards larger 
urban centers on up to the Buddhist Universities in Bangkok. In 1963, five 
young men from Nong Suung became involved in this striving for monastic 
achievement in large urban centers. The operation of this channel of mobil- 
ity, and the very ideal that all men should serve as a monk for a period 
suggest that a Phu Thai villager’s commitment is not simply tied to the 
peasant style of life, nor to a locally based relational system. 

An Oficial Status: For contemporary Phu Thai, achieving an official 
position within the national bureaucracy is the way par excellence of 
secular status advancement. Presumably, when the Phu Thai were semi- 
autonomous, achievement of such political status was closely tied to con- 
siderations of locality and to kinship bonds and alliances. Legendary mate- 
rials suggest that such political advancement was important even before 
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the Phu Thai entered Thailand. Today, Phu Thai who are seeking secular 
achievement see this largely, if not exclusively, in terms of an official posi- 
tion within the national bureaucratic framework. 

With respect to the Northeasterner’s commitment to a peasant mode of 
life, we might note that officials (like monks) follow a way of life which 
is considerably different from that of the peasant, and desire for such a 
change in status involves at least a readiness to cast off ties to a peasant 
mode of life, ties to close kin, and ties to localities. 

In the past there was a radical gap both socially and geographically 
between the Phu Thai villager and the government official. As the national 
bureaucracy has expanded and penetrated more deeply into remote rural 
regions, this gap has, to some extent, diminished. In particular, the pene- 
tration of the national educational system has promoted the presence of 
the schoolteacher as a kind of official on the local scene. In Nong Suung, 
for example, there were 15 schoolteachers, although only 8 of them 
actually worked in the local school. The other teachers commuted to their 
more isolated schools from the more “civilized” commune center. 

While aspirations for any kind of bureaucratic position are widespread 
among young Phu Thai villagers, the desire to be a teacher was especially 
common. In 1963, for example, 9 of the teachers living in Nong Suung 
were ethnically Phu Thai, though not all from the Khamcha-ee area, and 
a number of young people were away from the village studying in teachers’ 
colleges. The role of the local teacher is an important one. He serves not 
only to implant national symbols, ideologies, and values in the rural village, 
but, perhaps more significantly, he serves as a proximate living model of 
secular status achievement, as well as indicating the means of achieving 
such status—i.e., education. Aside from this, in the Phu Thai case at least, 
the presence of a group of schoolteachers on the local scene with a prestige 
base transcending the traditional village or locality prestige system has had 
important implications for status striving within rural villages. 

It is worth noting that although many young schoolteachers are recruited 
from rural contexts and eventually return to work in rural areas, these 
teachers are by no means wedded to the idea of working within such rural 
villages. Most young teachers are more likely to aspire to achieve within 
the framework of the Ministry of Education, hoping in particular for a 
scholarship to study in Bangkok, or better, abroad. (One locally born man 
had received an M.A. from an American University and had a good job 
with the Ministry of Education.) One of the most frequent complaints of 
the young schoolteachers of the Northeast with whom I came into contact 
was that the quality of education in their area is so low that they cannot 
hope to compete for such scholarships with people educated in the Central 
region. Indeed, the situation of Northeastern schoolteachers may be an 
especially important instance of the ironic situation noted by Professor 
Keyes in his paper in this symposium in which programs of the Central 
Government aimed at alleviating the problems of the Northeast actually 
contribute a new dimension to these problems. 
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Advanced Secular Education: This channel of mobility might well be 
viewed simply as a sub-type of the previous channel, i.e., the desire to 
achieve an official position. For most young people the desire for an ad- 
vanced secular education is firmly tied to aspirations for a position within 
the national bureaucratic system. Advanced secular education is seen today 
as the key means to such achievement. 

Although the teacher’s role was extremely popular among the Phu Thai, 
and this role is likely to bring the individual into closest contact with the 
peasant mode of life—to which Northeasterners are believed to be com- 
mitted-—the teacher’s role is certainly not identical with the peasant mode 
of life. In fact, aspirations for a government position are likely to be far 
more general than being geared specifically to such roles as the teacher’s 
role. One reason why the teacher’s role was so popular was because it was 
easier to achieve and more accessible than other official roles. This was due 
in large measure to the structure of the secular educational system itself, 
as well as to official government policy. That is, it was simply more feasible 
for Phu Thai villagers to get into a teachers’ college than to get into one 
of the Bangkok Universities. Advanced education which did not carry any 
connotations of advanced status (e.g., technical and vocational training) 
were, in general, neither popular nor aspired for. We will note here only 
that advanced secular education was not seen as preparing individuals for 
a peasant style of life. It was seen as a mechanism for social status achieve- 
ment and aimed at freeing individuals from the peasant style of life. This 
was explicitiy recognized by the parents of the young people seeking such 
advanced education, many of whom were themselves the village elite—local 
schoolteachers, wealthy villagers, etc. 

Traditionally, education was associated with the local temple and the 
monk-teacher, and was confined largely to religious subjects. To some 
extent both religious and secular status achievement were tied to this pre- 
dominantly religious style of education. Today, religious and secular educa- 
tion are more differentiated, although by no means totally separate. How- 
ever, the secular educational system and the modern bureaucracy have 
opened up channels of mobility for women that were formerly limited or 
closed to them. Of the 23 young people away from Nong Suung in 1963 
getting advanced education, ranging from University study in Bangkok 
to secondary schooling in nearby urban centers, 16 were men and 7 were 
girls, 

A) The pai thiaw (or “going around”) Pattern: The Phu Thai share with 
the Central Thai and the Thai-Lao the pattern of “going around” in which 
young men, individually or in small groups, leave their home villages often 
going to urban areas or to the Central region to obtain wage labor of some 
sort, or occasionally to engage in intermittent, wandering trade. Although 
this pattern is closely tied to economic activities of one sort or another, it 
would be a mistake to view it in narrowly economic terms. In particular, 
young men do not leave their villages on such ventures simply because of 
the pressures of poverty. Poverty is more likely to force them to remain 
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within their home village. This movement of individuals is tiéd more closely 
to ideas of “fun-seeking’”’—indeed, this is the literal Phu Thai equivalent 
of the Central Thai pai thiaw, i.e., pai din. In commenting on similar phe- 
nomena in the Central region, Phillips has very aptly referred to the atti- 
tudes of such young men as, “almost a Dick Whittington view” as they go 
out to seek their fortunes.* Although there is often some general destination 
in mind-and some plan for work, as well as, perhaps, an intention to return 
to the native village, there is no assurance that the destination will be 
reached, the plan followed, or that the young man will return—although 
in fact, most are likely to do so. In some cases, the young man will find 
some girl in a distant village and settles down with little apparent thought 
of his home and little regret at leaving his kin. However, some of these 
men will remain in and around urban areas as a sort of free-floating “pro- 
letariat,” following the shifting vagaries of wage labor opportunities. Most 
of the men who remain in such a context are likely to have moved out of 
the lowest laboring levels, working, for example, as foremen and “pushers,” 
machine operators, and interpreters on development projects involving 
foreign companies. 

The important thing to note is that while following out the pat thiaw 
pattern these young men are engaged in activities that are far removed 
from the traditional peasant’s role. Such young men, while engaging in 
wage labor, are very rarely working as farmers, and by involving them- 
selves in this pattern have indicated at least a willingness to give up—if 
only temporarily-—their ties to the traditional peasant way of life, their 
village based solidarities, and their regional ties. 

This pattern has a long history within the Phu Thai region; indeed,-the 
pattern seems to be shared with all Thai-speaking ethnic groups. The pat- 
tern has undergone important changes, however. Formerly it seems to have 
been a relatively diffuse and unstructured movement of individuals, as 
likely to shift from one rural context to another, as from rural regions into 
urban environments. That is, this pattern was effective in recruiting men 
into Phu Thai villages from far off areas, as well as sending young men 
out of the village. As patterns of trade and communication have become 
rigidified following the lines of the modern transportation system, and as 
large-scale government projects have increased in importance for wage 
labor, this pattern has become increasingly structured in the direction of 
urban areas or to regions where government projects provide work. For 
example, although 8 individuals had been recruited into Nong Suung from 
as far away as Northern Thailand through the operation of this mechanism, 
the last man recruited ¿nto the village by this means entered over 25 years 
ago. In 1963 there was a total of 51 individuals away from the village who 
had left, at least ostensibly to follow this pattern. 


4 Herbert Phillips, Thai Peasant Personality: The Patterning of Interpersonal Be- 
havior in the Village of Bang Chan, University of California Press, 1965, p. 28. 
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The Phu Thai pattern contrasts in two ways with that of the neighbor- 
ing Thai-Lao. First, the Phu Thai rarely move seasonally. Typically they 
go for two years or more. Secondly, the Phu Thai of Khamcha-ee virtu- 
ally never go to Laos to work. Surprisingly, the largest number of men 
away from the village went to Jala province, one of the southernmost 
provinces of-Thailand, located in the Malay Peninsula. 

What implications might be drawn from these observations about the 
operation of these mobility channels in the Phu Thai area? I believe that 
there are several which may have genéral relevance to solutions to- the 
problem of Northeast Thailand. Let me brifly note four implications: 

1) While the picture of Northeastern villagers as typical peasants may 
be descriptively accurate for a large number of those living in rural villages, 
such a picture overlooks the aspirations of a significant and strategic seg- 
ment of the rural population—most notably, young men. 

2) Many of these young men display an openness of commitments, a 
readiness to give up a traditional peasant style of life, ¿f they can achieve 
status in some other sphere of activities. Phu Thai villagers, perhaps in con- 
trast to rural peoples in other areas of the world, do not conceive of the 
peasant way. of life as the “best way of life” and a repository for certain 
pristine values. This is not to say that villagers conceive of the peasant way 
of life as the worst possible, for the peasant style of life does have some 
positive value. It may be better to be a little “somebody” in a rural village 
than to be an insignificant “nobody” in an urban environment. 

_3) The spheres of activity which are most attractive to these young 
men are largely in the direction of ecclesiastical or political achievement. 
It should be noted that both these spheres of advancement are also “tradi- 
tional.” Purely economic advancement as such tends to be a residual sphere 
in terms of structuring aspirations for achievement." 

4) Mobility channels have become increasingly rigidified and struc- 
tured, particularly in the Phu Thai case, in the direction of the Central 
region and the National framework. It seems likely that these mobility 
channels have also become increasingly important. 

We might return now to the second question with which we started: 
will the purely economic solutions to the Northeastern problem prove ade- 
quate? I would suggest that far from solving the problems of the North- 
east, such measures are likely to aggravate the specifically political dimen- 
sions of the problem. By raising villagers’ income levels within the tradi- 
tional economic framework, by. making life easier and more comfortable 
for the rural villager, the levels of aspirations among young men are also 
likely to rise, and the means of achieving such aspirations—e.g., freedom 
from poverty, better educational facilities—will be available. Thus, more 


5 I have noted some of the historical evidence on this point and tried to link this pat- 
terning of aspirations to various cultural factors, largely religious, in a paper, “Buddhist 
Values. and. Thai Sex Roles” read at the meetings of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 29, 1965. 
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young men are likely to want to achieve social status outside of the rural 
village and outside of the peasant style of life. But most plans for develop- 
ment of the Northeast do not seem to take into account the possibility of 
such an increase in aspiration, for Northeastern villagers are viewed as an 
undifferentiated mass with common commitments to a peasant style of life. 
Unless efforts are made to keep channels of mobility open, and to expand 
them, we are likely to find a crucial segment of the Northeastern popula- 
tion thwarted in their aspirations—perhaps an easy prey to those who 
might offer alternative commitments and alternative opportunities for 
status achievement. 

Frequently discussions of the development of Northeast Thailand pre- 
sent a pessimistic picture, primarily because of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved and the presumed characteristics of the Northeastern popu- 
lation. Considering these problems from the standpoint of the aspirations 
and goals of Northeasterners leaves room for some optimism. With imagina- 
tive and effective planning, aspirations for status achievement may be used 
as a lever to help solve at least some of the problems—for example, by pro- 
viding organizations which will be both attractive as relatively permanent 
occupations while simultaneously diversifying the economy, thereby lighten- 
ing pressures on arable land. However, consideration of these aspirations 
also suggests that solutions to the Northeast’s problems must be dealt with 
both on a national and a regional scale, for while the technical and economic 
problems of the Northeast are largely regional in scope, the political prob- 
lem is national, extending beyond the confines of the Northeast. 

Many of the discussions of the problems of the Northeast appear to reify 
the economic problems facing the population of the region—which are con- 
siderable and important—and fail to take into account such factors as 
aspirations for status mobility. This tendency to excessive stress on the 
economic situation seems to stem from stereotypes about the characteristics 
of the Northeastern population. In formulating plans for the development 
of the Northeast and its integration into the Thai Nation, active steps 
must be taken to link the already existing aspirations and interests of 
Northeasterners firmly to the Nation. 





A. THOMAS KIRSCH is a Lecturer in the Program in Anthropology at Princeton 
University. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON THE NORTHEAST 
WILLIAM J. GEDNEY 


Since the authors of the papers have left us with little or 
nothing to question or dispute, I will confine myself to a few general 
remarks on the Northeast. 

First, for those who have never been there, I should not like anyone to 
get the impression that Northeastern Thailand is an Appalachia or an 
Arabia Deserta. The people of the Northeast, like the people of the rest 
of Thailand and indeed of all Southeast Asia, are full of charm and grace 
and wit and wisdom. Their attitude toward life and their system of values 
is such that I, at least, find them somewhat more congenial human beings 
than some of my own colleagues and friends. And so far as the physical 
environment is concerned, the climate is not unpleasant, the vegetation in 
many places is attractive, and there are good things to eat. I have often 
reflected when in Nongkhai or Nakon Phanom that if some universal dis- 
aster made travel impossible, I would not mind at all having to spend the 
rest of my life there. 

My own experience in the Northeast has been limited to brief periods 
of linguistic investigation. As you know, when one is studying dialects he 
is so engrossed in trying to get down as many words per hour as possible 
that there is little occasion for discussion of social and political matters, 
and indeed one tends to avoid such things in order not to distract from the 
work in hand. I have not been able, however, to refrain from speculating as 
to how a Northeasterner might feel about some of the questions that make 
the Northeast interesting and important nowadays. 

For one thing, I often wonder as I travel from one provincial capital to 
another in the Northeast whether a residue of resentment may still remain 
from the past. As old-timers in Thailand well remember, a good many of 
the elected representatives of these Northeastern provinces in past decades 
have been arrested and imprisoned and finally have met with a violent 
death. When I visit the shrine at That Phanom, mentioned in some of the 
papers, I recall the account of Luang Vichit Vadhakarn, the former Direc- 
tor General of the Fine Arts Department, in which he tells of visiting this 
shrine and of having the thick crust of gold and gems on the tower, the 
product of many generations during which pious merit-makers climbed the 
tower during the annual festival and fixed ornaments there, removed to 
Bangkok for safekeeping, though so far as I know no one in Bangkok now 
knows where these are kept. How much past episodes like these affect 
present-day attitudes, I don’t believe anyone knows. 

When I hear Mr. Long and other experts on economics tell us that the 
Northeasterners, if they are to improve their lot, must diversify and spe- 
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cialize, I recall the pride these people have traditionally taken in being 
self-sufficient; they have always produced all their own food, and bave 
grown, spun, dyed, and woven the cotton for their own clothing. If I were 
a Northeasterner, I wonder how willing I would be to give up this kind of 
economic system for a specialized type of agriculture which would place 
me at the mercy of the Bangkok markets. 

If I were a Northeasterner, and saw the great numbers of Thai and 
American tanks and armored vehicles and heavily armed men cruising up 
and down my streets and highways, at a time when the Bangkok govern- 
ment seems to have difficulty providing ordinary police protection against 
banditry and highway robbery, I believe I might wonder to what extent 
this military power was there to protect me from the Vietcong and the 
Pathet Lao, and to what extent it was there to keep me in line. 

Finally, if I were a Northeasterner, I am not sure how much interest I 
would take in all the programs and discussions on the Northeast that one 
hears so much about these days, since they emanate from Bangkok and 
Washington. I might regard it as ironic that it is only now, when the gov- 
ernments in these two places are concerned about their political interests, 
that my area has aroused so much concern. 


WILLIAM J. GEDNEY is Professor of Linguistics at the University of Michigan. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH KOREA: 
PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS* 
PRINCETON N.. LYMAN 


In the twelve years since the armistice in the Korean War, 
Korea has scarcely lost its reputation as a cold, barren, and economically 
bleak country. Reports from U.S. servicemen still stationed along the 
lonely and near-isolated Demilitarized Zone, seem to confirm that reputa- 
tion borne of the experiences of the war. And yet Korea has in fact under- 
gone substantial change in the post-war period and is now—in the opinion 
of most close observers—on the verge of an economic break-through simi- 
lar to that experienced on Taiwan and one which would make it along with 
Taiwan one of the more positive examples among developing countries. 

Speculating on the prospective economic “success” of any less developed 
country which, like Korea, has a standard of living still so grossly inferior 
to most Western or other industrialized nations, inevitably gives rise to 
some misunderstanding and misinterpretation—and not only between eco- 
nomic observers and the soldier on the DMZ. As the indicators of the 
Korean economy become more and more promising, Koreans themselves 
have been inclined to find outside observers, and particularly Americans, 
overly optimistic; such observers—in their opinion—fail to see some of the 
serious problems that persist in the economic and socio-economic scene. 
There is the feeling, moreover, that official American optimism at least may 
be colored by a desire to reduce the level of U.S. economic aid. On the 
other hand, it sometimes appears to Americans that Koreans are overly 
pessimistic: for every problem that is getting better, the Korean seems to 
find two that are getting worse. 

The difference in approach may be understandable, but it is important 
to try to narrow the gap of misunderstanding. The Korean economy has 
real strengths which have in the past often been discounted. At the same 
time, it contains real weaknesses, some of which touch upon deep and seri- 
ous social and political problems. Since recent events in South Korea have 
generated so much optimism about its future, it seems timely to try to 
assess these strengths and weaknesses in some perspective. 

Throughout the period since the end of the Korean War, Korea has 
known substantial if uneven growth. A large part of the growth, however, 
was absorbed in the reconstruction and recovery of war damage. Another 
significant element went into the reestablishment of basic infrastructure 
that had been lost to South Korea with the division of the country: power, 


* The views in this article are those of the author and not necessarily those of the 
US. Government or any of its agencies. 
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basic industries, minerals. In addition, the economy itself remained largely 
“insulated,” resistant to the pressures for internal modernization: there was 
a heavy dependence on imports—necessarily financed largely by foreign 
aid—-but little growth in exports; businessmen concentrated on ventures 
of quick turnover or short-run investment, e.g., trade, land speculation, or 
industry guaranteed high profit; and the business-financial community as 
a whole tended to operate, and often depended for its profits, on the basis 
of frequent and often very rapid inflation. Domestic savings, under these 
circumstances, remained exceptionally low—in fact were actually negative 
in every year but one between 1955 and 1962. These conditions gave the 
appearance that Korea, despite its progress, was in no ways economically 
viable and was making little progress in that direction. 

In the last three years, there has been a noticeable change. One mani- 
festation has been a steady, rapid rate of growth of 7~8% annually. But 
Korea has had periods of rapid growth before. What distinguishes this 
period from previous periods of growth is a purposeful movement toward 
basic structural reform. The reform has evolved in a series of steps, at first 
taken independently but each seeming to lead to steps of more fundamental 
consequence. It is worthwhile tracing these developments briefly. 

The initial impetus of the present trend was the Government’s deter- 
mination in 1962 to increase Korea’s low export earnings. While the export 
drive was seen in itself at the outset as a measure of self-reliance, it actu- 
ally proved quite effective as a “lead sector”—challenging the insular char- 
acter of the economy, introducing it to international standards and pres- 
sures, and forcing a reevaluation of some of its basic tenets. The initial 
export drive met with some success through 1963 with the use of special 
incentives. The total of goods exported rose from $41 million in 1961 to $87 
million in 1963. But it was impossible to sustain the drive further without 
a basic exchange reform on the one hand and a means of controlling the 
periodic inflations in Korea on the other. 

In the spring of 1964, therefore, the Government devalued the Won 
nearly 100% and in 1965 a floating exchange rate was put into effect. To 
control prices, the Government had adopted a stabilization program during 
1963, but it had been ineffective with a very sharp rise in prices taking 
place from the latter part of 1963 to the spring of 1964. In 1964, to protect 
the effects of devaluation, a more comprehensive program was undertaken, 
bringing together budget, foreign exchange and credit management under 
a single overall policy structure. The experience with this program through- 
out 1964 and 1965 had an important influence on Government policy. It 
pointed up the need for what were in effect basic reforms in the economic 
structure, and in large part the “stabilization” program became the vehicle 
for putting more of these reforms into effect. 

The stabilization objective itself was largely achieved: prices held steady 
through the last part of 1964 and rose less in 1965 than in any previous 
year since the end of the Korean War. But it became obvious at the same 
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time that if the planned export and the overall growth targets were to be 
met, more fundamental changes were also required and, moreover, in a 
different direction—i.e., toward less rather than more controls. For Korea, 
which depended heavily on the processing of imported raw materials, there 
was a need for a loosening rather than a tightening of trade restrictions on 
exports. For the industrial sector as a whole, if it were to expand on a 
competitive basis, there was a need for reorganization of the financial 
structure with a more rationalized system of industrial credit, one which 
would, in essence, revitalize the commercial banking sector and strengthen 
it vis-à-vis the unofficial or “curb” market which in fact was supplying a 
large share of industrial credit requirements. Related to the latter was a 
series of steps needed to increase Korea’s gross domestic savings as well as 
to direct those savings into the most constructive channels. 

In response to these needs, the Government began in 1965 a program of 
gradual trade liberalization. By the end of the year, however, 80% of the 
imports had been placed on the “automatic approval” list, freed of quotas, 
licenses, export-linking or the other controls which had been part of the 
Korean trade structure for so long. Also in 1965, studies by both foreign 
and local experts were undertaken of the whole financial and credit struc- 
ture. Following upon these in the fall of 1965, a basic interest rate reform 
was approved by the National Assembly, the first step in a program to 
revise the relationship between banking, savings, and credit and to restruc- 
ture the role of the banking sector. 

Both trade liberalization and financial reform have in turn had repercus- 
sions on the Government’s original stabilization program. It was still neces- 
sary in 1965 and 1966 to maintain a check on prices, the uses of foreign 
exchange, and the expansion of credit. But it became necessary in light of 
these other steps to rely more on indirect than direct controls in the future. 
Reexamination of tax and customs policy, credit controls, and other aspects 
of Government economic policy thus became necessary by the latter half 
of 1965 with the development of more refined tools being prepared for the 
stabilization program in 1966. 

The effects of these several basic reforms—many of which are still in 
their early stages—have already been impressive. Exports of goods have 
risen over 300% in four years. Domestic savings rose from roughly —-2% 
of GNP in 1962 to over 7% of GNP in 1965. The growth rate of GNP as 
noted earlier, has been 7—8% annually for the last three years. And the 
level of foreign investment in Korea appears to be increasing substantially 
with, moreover, a greater emphasis in both foreign and domestic investment 
on longer range investments. 

The question which arises now is whether South Korea possesses the 
basic strengths to capitalize on this beginning and to continue to grow at 
this pace. Korea, in fact, has four basic economic strengths which with ap- 
propriate economic policies, should make this possible. 

The principal strength in the Korean economy is the Korean people. 
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This is not said simply for flattery. The Korean people are well-educated, 
hard working, and adaptable. The nation’s education system must rank 
among the most developed of the so-called “underprivileged” nations. Lit- 
eracy stands at 80%, and 5% of the total population has had college train- 
ing. While there has been heavy emphasis in higher education on liberal 
arts, there now is increasing emphasis on engineering, business, science and 
vocational training. The effects of this human asset are noticeable through- 
out the current economic scene. Korean economic planners are working 
with the most sophisticated economic models and analytical tools. Korean 
industrial workers, though being trained in this field for the first time, put 
an oil refinery into operation in one year, well ahead of schedule. In agri- 
culture, Korean farmers have made a sweeping change in the use of fertil- 
izers and pesticides in just the past few years, adopting in both cases nearly 
optimum scientific standards. Finally, in the application of economic 
policies, a wide range of interlocking steps have been taken with consider- 
able skill: it is no small accomplishment to put into operation in one year 
a floating exchange rate certificate system, a trade liberalization program, 
and a reformation of the credit structure while containing prices and limit- 
ing speculation. 

The second strength of the Korean economy is in its diversity. Korea is 
still predominantly an agricultural economy. But in its industrial develop- 
ment and in its growing trade, it is showing remarkable diversity. Exports 
include radios, batteries, steel products, and textiles as well as the more 
traditional items of rice, fish, silk, and minerals. Manufactured goods now 
represent over 60% of exports, their value having multiplied ten times in 
the last four years. This diversity provides protection against world market 
price fluctuations that threaten so many of the non-industrialized develop- 
ing countries relying heavily on one or two main export commodities, and 
should provide for greater stability in annual export earnings as these 
increase over the next few years. 

A third element of strength is in Korea’s comparative advantage with 
other countries. Korea has an abundant supply of trained or trainable 
educated labor at comparatively very low cost. This has already proved a 
competitive advantage even in the processing of high-cost imported raw 
materials, e.g., in steel products, plywood, rubber goods, etc. In addition, 
Korea has rather attractive laws for the inducement of private foreign 
investment. These two factors—when combined with the greater economic 
and political stability that Korea has experienced in the past few years— 
should make Korea an ideal place for the manufacture of high labor-content 
merchandise or labor-intensive components of complex mechanisms. This 
could be especially true as some countries, like Japan, which have domi- 
nated this kind of market, now experience higher wage costs and move 
increasingly into more complex industrial production. 

The fourth element of strength is the basic economic infrastructure that 
is just now emerging in mature form. The long period of post-war invest- 
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ment in this area is beginning to reach fruition. Power supply—of which 
South Korea had virtually none in 1948—has now caught up with a rapidly 
increasing domestic demand, and under a recently established investment 
program will be able to continue to meet demand in the future. Basic in- 
dustries like cement caught up with demand for the first time in 1964 and 
began to export. Expanded industrial water supplies are going into four 
major cities, with plans for facilities in three more cities in the near future. 
In all, the basic sub-structure for industrial growth has now been estab- 
lished with sufficiently well planned provision for further expansion to be 
able to meet foreseeable future demand. 

With these strengths in the economy, there is a place for optimism. All 
indications are that Korea can continue to grow at a rate of at least 7% 
annually. Even with a rapidly growing population of around 3%, this 
would mean significant increases in per capita GNP. Korea’s exports, more- 
over, should continue to expand, making the country increasingly less de- 
pendent on concessional forms of foreign assistance. And with these devel- 
opments Korea should be able to attract more foreign capital than before 
both from international institutions and private sources, widening both its 
financial and trade base. Finally, and in the long-run most important, 
continuing in the direction of current policies, Korea should obtain in the 
next few years that elusive combination of institutional, production, and 
educational factors which results in “self-sustained” or, better, self-gener- 
ating growth, the only point at which long-run development can really be 
assured. 

To say all this of Korea is to say a great deal, and yet it leaves much 
unsaid. It describes the very real and imminent potential but it does not 
describe the distance that is to be covered. Korea is fortunate in some 
respects, but it is faced with some exceptional problems in others, and it is 
in respect to these others that its ultimate success may well be measured. 

Korea is fortunate in that through a combination of its own agriculture 
and U.S, assistance under Public Law 480, the basic food requirements are 
now being met. Though there are still inadequacies in diet, shortage of food 
generally is not a chronic problem in Korea and starvation is scarcely evi- 
dent anywhere. Korean textile industries, developed substantially in the 
post-war period, provide also a good supply of clothing to the domestic 
market. But beyond these admittedly critical basic necessities, Korea suf- 
fers from many shortcomings in living standards. Adequate shelter, health 
protection, heating, and clean water supply are some of the basic needs of 
which many if not most Koreans are still deprived. Beyond this, in social 
services, public services, recreational facilities, there is much to be desired 
and to be achieved. These needs, moreover, are aggravated by the rapid 
rise in population and the nearly chronic level of unemployment. 

These problems, of course, are the problems that almost every develop- 
ing country faces and that growth is designed to solve. But there are several 
of these problems in Korea that will prove exceptionally difficult even as 
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the development process moves forward. Some of these, while they may be 
solved in the very long-run, may actually become worse before they begin 
to get better. These in essence represent the most serious weaknesses in the 
Korean economic scene. 

One of these is the pressure of the rural population on the land. Some 
40% of rural families in Korea are reported to own less than a half hectare 
of land, when a half hectare is considered the minimum to support a family. 
Several aspects of the Government’s current development program will of 
course affect this situation. A rather spectacular land development pro- 
gram is expected to add 25% more arable land to the country by 1971. 
Industry and further development of agricultural processing and of related 
areas like fishing will help absorb rural workers wholly or part time into 
new occupations. The Government’s vigorous program in family planning 
will also undoubtedly be a factor. Nevertheless, with all these, the existence 
of a large percentage of rural families owning less than sufficient land for 
self-support and not satisfactorily employed elsewhere will continue for 
some time beyond the ability of local industry, urban occupations or other 
facets of the economy to absorb them completely. 

A second and related critical problem is unemployment, especially in the 
urban areas. The existence of an abundant supply of low-cost labor is one 
of Korea’s strong points in world competition, but the reverse of this coin 
is the social and economic cost of unemployment and substantial under- 
employment that results from the oversupply of labor, skilled as well as 
unskilled. Statistics on this problem are not really adequate, but that a 
serious problem exists is hardly deniable. There is a particularly difficult 
aspect of this problem, moreover, in the unemployment among college 
graduates. While the trend has been improving in recent years, still some 
40% of annual college graduates reportedly fail to find employment in a 
reasonable length of time. There are some important qualifications in this— 
e.g., the graduates of the better universities and colleges have a much higher 
rate of employment than those from lesser institutions. But socially and 
politically this aspect of the problem inevitably adds a special edge to the 
general unemployment problem. 

Expansion of Korea’s productive base is of course the answer to its 
overall unemployment problem and in the longer run to the problem of 
rural population pressures. But this expansion takes time. Moreover, some 
of the major investments in the economy provide relatively little additional 
direct employment, and the indirect effects may in some cases take place 
considerably later. Thus despite the current growth, the prospects for un- 
employment remain critical. 

The investments that are going to be needed in expanding the produc- 
tion base, moreover, point up another critical problem, viz that, given 
Korea’s current economic limitations, the magnitude of these investments 
will inevitably postpone for some time much of the needed investment in 
housing, health, utilities, social services, etc. This means that even as de- 
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velopment continues at a high rate in Korea, the fruits of development 
may not be felt as quickly or as widely as desired. Moreover, shortages in 
housing, sanitation, etc., may actually become worse in the short run as the 
increase in demand outstrips the investment in these areas. 

These problems would seem to place a different perspective on the 
Korean scene. It is clear that no sudden change in economic direction could 
solve any of them quickly or easily. Attacking them directly on a signi- 
ficant scale, before establishing the economic base to support such meas- 
ures, would only—as in the past—wreak havoc on the economic scene while 
leaving the long-range problems virtually untouched. At the same time, 
glib generalizations about the progress at hand cannot erase their serious- 
ness. Unlike technical problems of trade deficits, marketing, transportation, 
etc., which Korea must confront and solve in due course, these problems 
represent human needs, human predicament and deprivation in the midst 
of progress. These cast a pallor over the current indices of growth and put 
a strain on the political and social structure which supports it. 

The fact remains, however, that this is the path, and the burden, of de- 
velopment in Korea. In that light, two factors emerge as critical. One is the 
premium that is placed on the quality of Korea’s political leadership at this 
juncture—on its ability not only to shape and define sound policies but to 
generate understanding and support for them. It is notable that within the 
upper levels of the Korean Government, there is, perhaps for the first time 
since 1945, a genuine confidence in Korea’s future, a belief in its ability to 
become economically independent and viable. But this confidence has yet 
to be fully communicated to the population at large. There is at best uncer- 
tainty there about the future. That may be understandable, but it may not 
be enough. 

There is beyond that, however, an opportunity now to see more clearly 
both the real potential that has been developed as well as the needs which 
are still relatively untouched. The opportunity presents itself in the prepa- 
ration of the Second Five-Year Plan covering 1967-1971. The potential for 
growth, which has been exploited with increasing effectiveness in the past 
three years, can be expected—with the benefit of extensive sectoral and 
input-output analyses completed in the last year—to be defined with even 
more precision in the new Plan. The need still remains, however, to develop 
further within the paramenters of sound economic policy new and much 
more effective means to reduce the social costs of modernization which are 
building up; to carry out policies and programs which will make the limited 
resources available in these areas, e.g., in housing and health, far more ef- 
fective than they have been in the past, and further to act with determina- 
tion to cushion the dislocations and reduce the economic inequities that 
otherwise can tend, in periods of transition such as Korea is in, to become 
legion. 

The prospects for South Korea are clearly brighter today than at any 
time in its post-war history. The change from only a few years ago is al- 
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most spectacular. That in itself gives ground for optimism. But in some 
ways, the tasks of modernization are just really beginning in South Korea, 
and much will still be required to carry these tasks through to completion. 
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COMMUNIST AND CONGRESS PROSPECTS 
IN KERALA 
BASHIRUDDIN AHMED 





Kerala is the only state in India in which the Congress Party 
has failed to emerge as the dominant political organization. The Congress 
has had only limited success in its efforts to mobilize electoral support in 
Kerala; even when it succeeded in doing so, it was unable to remain in of- 
fice for an extended period. However, no other party or combination of 
parties has succeeded where the Congress has failed. Political stability has 
thus been virtually nonexistent in Kerala. The Communist victory in the 
1957 elections, limited and temporary as it was, constituted a major set- 
back to the Congress and its efforts to achieve a position of dominance in 
the State. But important developments over the last few years seem to in- 
dicate that it is the Communist Party (CPI) which may well have to face 
increasing difficulties at the same time that the Congress’ prospects appear 
to be more promising. 

Since the 1952 general elections, the Communist Party has sought to take 
full advantage of the large number of groups and factions active in Kerala 
politics to enhance chances of its own success at the elections. Ideological 
considerations have never inhibited the Party from seeking alliances, overt 
and covert, with as many groups as possible. In 1952, the Party had as 
allies in the United Front of Leftists (UFL)—which was mainly its crea- 
tion—the Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP) and the Kerala Socialist 
Party (KSP). Communist attempts to entice the Indian Socialist Party 
(later, the Praja Socialist Party or PSP) into the alliance, however, did not 
succeed on this occasion. Nevertheless, as a form of investment for the 
future, the UFL extended unsolicited support to the Socialists by with- 
drawing its candidates from constituencies where the Socialists had a good 
chance of winning and canvassing for them where it had no candidates of 
its own in the field. The united front strategy on the whole yielded good 
results for the CPI. Among the 38 successful candidates supported by the 
UFL, 30 were Communist, 6 belonged to the RSP and 2 to the KSP. 

In the 1954 elections the Communists again employed united front tac- 
tics, and this time gained the PSP as an unofficial ally. Although the PSP 
did not join the UFL as a full member, the two organizations formally 
agreed not to contest against each other with the objective of giving the 
Congress a straight fight in more constituencies than had been possible in 
1952. Once again the Communists gained the most from the bargain. They 
secured 17% of the total votes and 19% of the seats in the Assembly to the 
PSP’s 16% of the votes and 16.2% of the seats. In the process, the Com- 
munists became the second party, after the Congress, in the State. The 
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RSP also improved its position, winning 9 seats, while the KSP secured 
3 seats in all. 

The 1957 elections in Kerala were preceded by the reorganization of 
the state, under which the Malabar area of Madras state was added to 
Kerala and the southern ‘Travancore areas were handed over to Madras. 
In the new State of Kerala, Communist strength was greatly boosted since 
in the Travancore area ceded to Madras the Communists had practically 
no influence while Malabar, now part of Kerala, was their stronghold. Con- 
sequently, when the elections approached, the Communists were no longer 
as enthusiastic about a united front against the Congress. But having cham- 
pioned the idea of a united front for so long, the CPI considered it impoli- 
tic to drop the UFL abruptly. The Communists, therefore, started nego- 
tiations with other parties, but were unreasonable in their position on such 
issues as the adoption of a minimum program and the allocation of seats. 
Both the PSP and the RSP refused to accept the terms offered, and the 
CPI found a respectable way to back out of the UFL. But, while the party 
was shunning an alliance with its erstwhile partners, it was counting on the 
support of the powerful Nair Service Society (NSS), the main political 
organization of the important Nair community. Estranged for the moment 
from the Congress and trying to pressurize it, the NSS gave full support to 
Communist candidates, paving the way for their success in central Travan- 
core and ensuring their victory in several constituencies where the Party 
had never won before or have won since. Thus the Communists electoral 
victory in 1957 was not solely the product of its own efforts and organiza- 
tion, even though it did not run as part of a united front. 

Indeed, the only time when the Communists actually contested an elec- 
tion virtually on their own was in 1960. Denied direct or indirect assistance 
from other political groups, and indeed confronted by a rival alliance, the 
Party lost heavily in all areas. Only in Palghat District of Malabar and to 
some extent in Alleppey District of Travancore did the CPI fare well. Of 
the 11 seats it had won in Palghat in 1957 the Party was able to retain 10 
while in Alleppey it retained 6 out of 9. But in the State as a whole, the CPI 
won only 29 seats as against the 60 gained in the 1957 elections. 

By 1965 the Party was split into left and right wings, but, as the elections 
that year indicated, it was the left Communists who were the real successors 
of the undivided CPI. Indeed, one of the main considerations guiding Left 
Communist tactics in these elections was the destruction of the Right Com- 
munists. Efforts to establish a united front of the RSP, CPI (right) and 
CPI (left), initiated by the RSP, therefore, proved unsuccessful. Instead 
the CPI (left) worked out an electoral understanding with the SSP (Lohia 
wing of the Socialist Party), and entered into a separate, though limited, 
agreement with the Muslim League. But what was most striking in the 
situation this time was the attitude that important political groups adopted 
towards the Communists. Breaking from past practice, the NSS and the 
Catholic Church refused to make common cause, openly or secretly, with 
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the Communist Party either before or after the elections. Even the Muslim 
League, which obliged the CPI (left) to some extent, did so with the 
greatest reluctance only when no other alternative seemed open. Now that 
the minor leftist parties have all but disappeared from the scene in Kerala 
and even the SSP survives more by the grace of the Muslim League and 
the Communists, the Communist Party’s capacity to indulge in electoral 
maneuvering has been severely limited. This is bound to prove a serious 
handicap to the CPI in the future. 

Even more serious for the Party is the process of erosion that has begun 
in what had been the more stable components of its support base. If we 
compare the Party’s share of the total votes polled in the 1957, 1960 and 
1965 elections, there is a decline in its strength in the State as a whole. In 
1957, with 100 candidates, the Party’s share of votes polled was 35.28% and 
in 1960 it rose to 39.14% with 108 candidates in the field. But in 1965, 
even when the votes of the 73 CPI (left) and the 78 CPI (right) candidates 
are jointly computed, the Party’s share of the total votes comes to only 
29.24%. 

In terms of seats the Party’s position appears to be no better. The major 
erosion of its strength seems to have occurred in those areas from which the 
Party had drawn the bulk of its support before Malabar was added to 
Kerala in 1957—~i.e., Alleppey, Quilon and Trivandrum districts. Even 
after the creation of Kerala, 26 of the 60 seats the CPI secured in the 1957 
elections came from this area. In 1960, however, the Party secured only 12 
seats from these three districts. The 1965 mid-term elections indicate that 
the CPI’s reverses in this area in 1960 were not a mere aberration. As things 
stand today, the Party has been all but wiped out in Quilon District where 
the CPI (left) failed to get even a single seat and only one CPI (right) 
candidate was successful. In Alleppey the Party gained 4 seats while in 
Trivandrum it won 3, for a total of 8 seats in these three districts, once its 
stronghold. 

Surprisingly the only district in the Travancore area of Kerala in which 
the Party did well in 1965 was Kottayam. With one CPI (right) and 4 
CPI (left) candidates returned this time, the Communists now have 5 
seats in a district in which they had only 3 seats in 1957 and 2 in 1960. 
But a closer examination of the distribution of votes between different 
parties in which the Communists won shows that their success in four of 
the five constituencies probably amounts to no more than a temporary gain 
as they were due to the split in the Congress Party. In Puthupally, for 
instance, where the Congress won in 1957 and 1960, the successful left 
Communist candidate received 15,571 votes while the Congress and the 
Kerala Congress (a dissident Congress faction) candidates polled 13,736 
and 13,432 votes respectively. In Devicolam where the Congress candidate 
polled 15,483 votes and the Kerala Congress 3,683, the seat was gained by 
the CPI (left) candidate by only 989 votes. In Kottayam where the suc- 
cessful CPI (left) candidate polled 17,880 votes, the combined vote of the 
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Congress and the Kerala Congress was 27,676. In Udumbanchola the CPI 
(right) candidate secured 17,374 votes, but the Kerala Congress and Con- 
gress candidates polled a combined total of 22,245 votes in the constitu- 
ency. Only in Peermade constituency does it appear that the CPI (left) 
success was not due to the split in the Congress. As against the 12,345 votes 
polled by the CPI (left) and 5,615 by CPI (right) candidates, the com- 
bined Congress and Kerala Congress vote amounted to only 14,894. Thus 
it may be correct to assume that, as in the case of the other districts in the 
Travancore region, the CPI’s strength in Kottayam district is also grad- 
ually declining. 

Our assumption about the erosion of Communist support in the Travan- 
core region receives further confirmation from the fall in the Party’s share 
of total votes polled in all the districts in the area. As against the 39.76% 
of the votes it polled in Alleppey in 1960, the Party obtained only 22.6% 
votes in 1965. In Quilon the Party’s votes fell from 42.75% to 11.6%; in 
Trivandrum it declined from 45.83% to 19.8%; and in Kottayam from 
40.64% to 15.9%. Thus in terms of both votes and seats, the party has 
suffered a clear decline in the entire region. 

In Cochin, as in Travancore, the Party also shows clear signs of decline. 
In contrast to the 10 seats gained in Cochin in 1957, the CPI now has only 
5 seats, four of which were gained by the CPI (left) and one by the CPI 
(right). 

Only in Malabar does the Party seem to have maintained its position 
relatively intact. Palghat District in Malabar in particular continues to be 
its stronghold. The number of seats gained by the CPI in the 1957, 1960 
and 1965 elections has remained remarkably stable—11 in 1957, 10 in 
1960, and 11 again in 1965. Likewise, its share of the total votes polled in 
the district, after rising from 40.79% in 1957 to 53.79% in 1960, has 
levelled off at 40.94% in 1965. 

In Kozhikode and Cannanore, the other two districts of Malabar, the 
Party has registered substantial advances. It would appear that in Kozhi- 
kode, where the CPI won 3 seats in 1957 and 6 in 1965, and where its share 
of votes has also risen from 17.31% in 1957 to 24.1% in 1965, the Party is 
attracting increasing and continuing support from the poverty-stricken 
Muslim laborers in this area. But it is doubtful if the same can be said of 
Cannanore District. Here the CPI won 7 seats in 1965, the same number 
that it had won in 1957 and a significant gain over the 1 seat it won in 
1960. However, the Party’s share of votes has shown a steady downward 
trend, from 42.66% in 1957, to 39.10% in 1960 and to 32.6% in 1965. The 
Congress, which is the other major party in the area, has on the other hand 
increased its share from 30.9% in 1957 and 31.18% in 1960 to 36.03% in 
1965. The increase in the number of Communist seats in Cannanore would 
seem to be due, therefore, more to a clever election strategy than a stable 
base of support. In an area where Muslims hold a balancing position in 
several constituencies, the Communists’ limited alliance with the Muslim 
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League—and the Congress’ refusal to countenance any form of electoral 
arrangement with the League—helped determine the results. In exchange 
for the CPI’s support of League candidates in some constituencies, the 
Party apparently gained enough Muslim votes to win in other constitu- 
encies. Whether the Communists will be able to repeat these tactics in the 
future is open to question. Much will depend upon the position adopted by 
the Muslim League and the Congress. 

The foregoing analysis thus reveals that, with the exception of Palghat 
and Kozhikode districts, the CPI is losing support throughout Kerala. 
When this is combined with the steadily decreasing opportunities for elec- 
toral alliances or “understandings” between the CPI and other parties and 
powerful communal groups in Kerala, it seems possible that the Communist 
Party will no longer constitute a state-wide contender for power. Once a 
real rival to the Congress capable of forming a state government on its own 
strength, the Communist Party may well become no more than a party of 
pressure in the politics of the State, as well as a powerful regional force in 
Kerala, 

Even more encouraging for the Congress, however, is the change that is 
gradually taking place in its own relations with communal organizations 
and groups in Kerala, Congress’ links with these organizations go back to 
the pre-independence period, when the latter were probably the most 
dynamic element within the Congress. The time and manner in which these 
links were forged, therefore, had a major influence both on the subsequent 
development of the Congress and the course of Kerala politics. 

Long before the Congress emerged on the political scene in this area, the 
Syrian Christians, the Nairs, the Ezhavas and the Muslims were all active 
in the politics of the princely State of Travancore. The Church provided 
an organizational framework for the articulation of Syrian Christian inter- 
ests. The Nairs established the N.S.S, in 1914, while the Ezhavas formed the 
Shri Narayana Dharma Paripalan Yogam (S.N.D.P.) in 1903. The Mus- 
lims lacked an organization, but this did not prevent them from active par- 
ticipation in politics. The main objective of each of these elements was to 
gain for their community a larger share of the divisible benefits at the 
command of the pre-independence government. Because of more education 
and a larger middle class element, the Nairs and the Syrian Christians 
were the most successful in this endeavor, and, in effect, the two commu- 
nities became the main rivals in the politics of the State. The S.N.D.P. and 
the Muslims remained on the periphery of the struggle, aligning now with 
the one and now with the other as the exigencies of the situation demanded. 

The N.S.S. and the Church adopted different strategies for winning a 
greater share of educational benefits and jobs from the Government. The 
N.S.S. initially tried to pressure the government by denouncing the alleged 
packing of the administrative services with Brahmins. It changed its 
strategy in the period after 1932, however, and began to support the 
Government. This move followed the establishment of the Joint Political 
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Congress by the Nair’s rivals, and won for the N.S.S. goodwill of the Gov- 
ernment, enhancing thereby its ability to further the interests of the Nair 
community. 

The Joint Political Congress (JCP) was established through an alliance 
between the Syrian Christians, the S.N.D.P. and the Muslims. It adopted, 
as the N.S.S. had done initially, an anti-Brahmin policy which, after the 
Nair alignment with the State Government, turned into an anti-Brahmin 
and anti-Nair stance. More specifically, the JPC pressed for the allocation 
of jobs and seats in the legislature on the basis of the numerical strength of 
the communities. The Syrian Christians without doubt were the senior 
partner and the main force in this organization. Under their leadership the 
JPC secured major concessions from the Government on the issue of recruit- 
ment to the civil service and communal representation in the legislature. In 
the 1936 elections to the legislature the JPC contested for the open seats 
and gained an impressive victory, reducing Nair representation in the 
process.* 

Their experience with different tactics and strategies at this early stage 
were largely responsible in shaping the attitudes of these groups towards 
the Congress that was just beginning to emerge on the state political scene. 
As the N.S.S. at this time bad the backing of the State Government, the 
Congress, with its demand for responsible government, appealed more to 
the Syrian Christians and their junior partners in the JPC than to the 
N.S.S. For the Syrian Christians and their partners it held the promise of 
power, as their combined numerical strength assured success in any compe- 
tition with the Nairs under a system of responsible government. Appar- 
ently influenced by these considerations, the JPC decided to merge with 
the State Congress, providing the Congress with the social base it had pre- 
viously lacked and making the Party a real force in the State’s politics. But 
in the process the Congress was identified in the eyes of the Nairs with 
Christian interest. Charging that the State Congress was a Christian-dom- 
inated organization, the N.S.S. formed, with the blessings of the State 
Government, a rival organization called the National Congress. 

This alignment of communal groups underwent a change around 1940 
when the S.N.D.P. withdrew from the State Congress, preferring to get 
what it could from the existing system rather than by working for basic 
changes. This brought the S.N.D.P. closer to the N.S.S., marking the be- 
ginning of a period of collaboration between the two communities. In terms 
of its effect on the strength of the State Congress the S.N.D.P. withdrawal 
only had a marginal impact. But in terms of its image the Congress came 
to be even more closely identified with the Christian interests. 

The eminence of independence brought yet another change in the align- 
ment of political forces in Travancore. The N.S.S. suddenly shifted its 


1Dr. V. K. S. Nayar, “Communal Interest Groups and Political Leadership in 
Kerala,” paper presented at the Bombay Round Table, the International Political Sci- 
ence Association, January, 1964, p. 4. 
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support from the State Government to the State Congress in early 1947. 
With the support of both the Syrian Christians and the N.S.S., the Con- 
gress won all the seats in the Travancore Assembly in elections that year, 
and formed a Government under the leadership of Pattom Thanu Pillai. 
Thus began a new era in the politics of the State. Although the struggle 
between the different communities for a greater share in the divisible bene- 
fits continued, the Congress party from now onwards became both the tar- 
get of their influence and the arena of their struggles. 

By its very nature this was a situation in which the Congress had diffi- 
culty developing as a political party. This soon became evident when the 
Pattom Ministry was forced to resign after only 7 months in power, under 
pressure from the Christians who charged Pattom with partiality towards 
the Nairs. T. K. Narayana Pillai, who appeared more amenable to Chris- 
tian pressure, now became the Chief Minister. To the N.S.S., Pattom’s fall 
appeared to be a reassertion of Christian control of the Congress. The 
N.S.S. therefore withdrew from the Congress and, in alliance with the 
S.N.D.P., formed the Hindu Maha Mandal to fight what it regarded as 
Christian domination of the Congress. 

Just before the 1952 elections the Congress was able to win back both 
N.S.S. and S.N.D.P. to its ranks. This was, however, only a temporary 
solution to the problem of mutual suspicion and rivalry between the N.S.S. 
and the Christians. At different periods subsequently, one or the other 
group became dissatisfied and estranged from the Congress, although both 
were careful not to break with the Party completely. Faced with growing 
communist strength in Kerala, the Congress party hesitated to take a firm 
stand against these communal groups out of fear of losing their support. 
These fears were both justified and reinforced by the fact that the Congress 
had done nothing to create an alternative network of support in the State 
in the post-independence period. 

Fortunately for the Congress, social and economic changes in Kerala 
eventually were to the Party’s advantage. Increasing prosperity and educa- 
tion among the Ezhava Community in Travancore brought them into the 
Congress in large number. The Ezhavas were not attracted by the Congress 
ideology but by the prospect it held both for personal and group advance- 
ment as a party of power, patronage and prestige. This development be- 
came apparent in 1959 during the course of the “liberation struggle” 
against the Communist State Government in Kerala. The Ezhavas, long 
regarded as supporters of the Communists, were as much in the forefront 
of this movement as were the Nairs and the Christians. 

The Congress High Command recognized in this development the poten- 
tial of gaining for the party a position of greater flexibility in its relations 
with the N.S.S. and the Church. The first step the Congress leadership took 
in this direction was to accept, over the opposition of the Syrian Christian 
and N.S.S., the demand voiced by a prominent Ezhava Congress leader, R. 
Shanker, that the “Alliance Ministry” formed after the 1960 elections be 
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ended. In 1962 Pattom Thanu Pillai, who had headed the “Alliance Min- 
istry,” was appointed Governor of Punjab and R. Shanker became the Chief 
Minister, heading an all-Congress Ministry. 

- In the struggle that ensued shortly thereafter between R. Shanker and 
his Home Minister, P. T. Chacko, the High Command once again put its 
weight behind the Ezhava Chief Minister. P. T. Chacko, a powerful Chris- 
tian leader, was ultimately forced to resign. Although this created resent- 
ment among the Syrian Christians and made the N.S.S. uncomfortable, the 
central leadership of the Congress refused to change its attitude towards 
the Shanker Ministry. Such firmness on the part of the High Command was 
a new development. It enabled the Shanker Ministry to survive for 30 
months—the longest any Congress Ministry, or indeed any Ministry had 
ever survived in Kerala. 

This period of Congress rule proved to be highly functional towards the 
creation and consolidation of a solid support-base for the Party. It gave 
the Chief Minister thirty months in which, through the dispensation of 
favors and the use of patronage, he created new networks of support for 
the Party and extended his own area of influence. But above all it gave the 
Congress High Command an opportunity to demonstrate the value and 
importance of its own support and protection when, in the face of the 
Syrian Christian and N.S.S. opposition, the Shanker Ministry was able to 
survive with its backing for so long. In a state where political success for 
individuals and parties has depended largely on the support of communal 
organizations, this change in the composition of the Congress leadership 
structure encouraged leaders of different communities to stand by the 
Party even when powerful communal organizations broke with it. Thus, 
the pattern of politics found in other Indian states in which the Congress 
achieved a position of dominance by making itself the fulcrum around 
which most political factions and leaders gravitated, was at last beginning 
to appear in Kerala as well. 

It was for this reason that the Congress was able to win 36 seats in the 
1965 elections over the opposition of the Christian and Nair dominated 
splinter group—the Kerala Congress (KC).? Compared to 1957 when, 
denied N.S.S. support but backed wholeheartedly by the Church, it won 
only 43 seats, Congress’ performance was indeed very encouraging. While 
undoubtedly support from the Ezhavas and the “Backward Classes” did 
help the Party in this election, it will be wrong to assume that the Con- 
gress has merely traded Nair and Catholic support for Ezhava support. In 
this election, the Party was able to draw support from all the different 
communities in the State, though of course not in equal measure. This was 


2 The Kerala Congress was established some three months before the elections by 
“rebel congressmen,” the culmination of a struggle between the Shanker group and the 
Chacko group inside the Congress. It came a little after the fall of the Shanker Minis- 
try on September 10, 1964, when 15 Congress legislators, mostly Christians and Nairs 
belonging to the Chacko group, crossed the floor and voted for a no-confidence motion 
the opposition had sponsored against the Congress Government. 
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reflected, for instance, in the fact that there were 7 Ezhavas, 2 Harijans 
(Untouchables), 2 Nadars, 3 Brahmins, 4 Muslims, 8 Christians and 9 Nairs 
among its 36 successful candidates in 1965; while in 1957, 23 of its 43 
successful candidates had been Christians.* Moreover, even in the Christian 
stronghold of Ernakulam, the Congress was able to secure as many seats as 
the Kerala Congress. Similarly, in Quilon the party attracted Christian 
votes; Nair support in Alleppey and Trivandrum, though not as important 
as Ezhava support, was a critical factor in the Party’s victory in several 
constituencies. Only in Kottayam did the Congress fail dismally in attract- 
ing Nair and Christian support. As against the 7 seats won by the KC in 
Kottayam, the Congress secured only one. 

The 34 seats won by the Congress in the Travancore-Cochin region, 
where the N.S.S. and the Church have considerable influence, was on the 
whole a higkly satisfactory performance. The same, however, cannot be 
said for Malabar where the Congress won only two seats, one each in 
Palghat and Cannanore districts. This was an area in which the Party had 
never had much strength. But what is significant, perhaps, is that the 
Congress, contesting the elections entirely on its own in 1965, was able to 
increase its share of votes in this region. In Cannanore, for instance, its 
share of votes increased by 6% over 1957 and by 7% over 1960. In 
Palghat, where its position had declined from 36.38% in 1957 to 21.81% in 
1960, the party registered a significant gain in 1965 when it won 27.9% of 
the vote. Only Kozhikode seems to be an exception. Here the party’s vote 
increased by only a fraction from 30.52% in 1960 to 31.2% in 1965. 

But percentages of vote by themselves do not mean much unless they 
result in the winning of seats. Thus the Congress success in winning 36 
seats in 1965 only gives the party a limited base which, if power is to be 
gained, must now be expanded. Political reality demands that the Party 
should now pursue the policy of standing up to the N.S.S. and the Church 
only with full awareness of its limitations. To the extent this policy has 
helped the Congress demonstrate its determination not to yield to unrea- 
sonable pressure and prove its capacity to survive without the support of 
these two communal organizations, it has served a useful purpose. To 
pursue it any further in a situation where the communal organizations con- 
tinue to wield considerable influence is neither desirable nor necessary. 
Unless the party is prepared for a long period out of power, its policy 
should now be to bring the Kerala Congress back within the fold. 

This will not prove easy if the Congress leadership now approaches the 
problem of absorbing the dissident leadership in a spirit of self-righteous- 
ness or reprisal. The creation of the Kerala Congress was, after all, a pres- 
sure tactic on the part of the N.S.S. and the Church, and the statements 
made by the dissident leaders at the time of its establishment and subse- 
quently show they never intended the KC to be a permanent body. If they 
are now denied the opportunity to make their re-entry into the parent 


3 Jitender Singh, “Communism in Kerala,” Political Quarterly, XXXI (1960), 192. 
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body appear to be the result of a successful bargain, they may well be 
forced into retaining the KC as a separate party. Such a step would neither 
help the Congress nor benefit the N.S.S. and the Church. It is obvious that 
the Nairs and the Church possess sufficient influence to prevent the Con- 
gress from gaining power, but it is equally clear that the Church and the 
N.S.S. cannot achieve much else outside the Congress. As a party, the KC 
is not broadly enough based to secure a majority of seats in the legislature 
on its own, and too closely identified with the Nairs and the Church‘ to 
make up for this by drawing support from other sections of the population. 
Even the alternative of gaining office through an alliance with groups and 
parties that stand opposed to the Congress has only an academic value. 
Among the groups and parties that now exist, neither the SSP nor the 
Muslim League have enough strength either separately or jointly to put 
the KC in office, while the KC itself has ruled out all possibility of an alli- 
ance of any kind with the Communists. If, therefore, this exercise in dissi- 
dence on the part of the KC is not to prove utterly futile, it is now left 
with no choice but to go back into the Congress. 

Any misgiving that such a remerger will once again make the Congress 
dependent upon the support of the Nairs and Christians as in the past 
would appear unwarranted, for now conditions have changed materially. 
The Congress in Kerala has come a long way from the days when it was 
no more than the sum of its two major communal parts. In the 1965 elec- 
tions, the Congress was able to mobilize substantial support independently 
of and in the face of opposition from both the N.S.S. and the Church. In 
future relationship with these communities the Congress should now be in 
a controlling position. Those who conclude otherwise apparently assume 
that politics is no more than a mere reflection of society. They fail to 
realize that the relationship between society and politics is interactional in 
nature. While society influences politics this process is not just unidirec- 
tional. Under the impact of politics, social structures, social functions and 
norms of a society in turn undergo a change. In a short span of time such 
changes may not be striking, and may even escape notice, particularly 
when the observer conceptualizes the relationship between politics and 
society as one in which a political sub-system is regarded merely as an 
instrument of class, caste or religion. It is, indeed, such an understanding 
of politics which gives rise to the demand on the part of certain sections of 
the articulate public—particularly the intellectuals—that political parties 
should ignore caste and religious groups and organizations and avoid alli- 
ances with them. Morally unexceptionable, the demand is an expression of 
extreme political naivete as it assumes that casteism and communalism will 
wilt under the self-righteous scorn of the standard-bearers of secularism. 

Experience over the years in India and other developing societies shows 


4 Of the 24 candidates returned on the KC ticket only one was a Harijan while the 
rest were either Christians or Nairs. Likewise, of the 54 candidates the KC set up, 48 
were either Christians or Nairs, while there was only one Muslim, one Brahmin, and 
four Scheduled Caste/Tribe members contesting from reserved seats. 
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that primordial and parochial ties and loyalties to tribe, caste or religion 
can never be uprooted through a policy of political ostracism, nor can they 
be broken merely by legislation; but they begin to erode and weaken and 
are modified when exposed to and drawn into the political process. Poli- 
tics—particularly in a democracy with elections and popular control of 
governmental power and resources—cuts across existing cleavages, creates 
new loyalties and provides a different basis for organizing support. This has 
precisely been the experience in Kerala. The temporary and shifting alli- 
ances that the compulsions of electoral politics forced upon caste and com- 
munal groups in Kerala have tended to reduce the coherence and weaken 
the power of their parochial appeal among their public. At the same time, 
the use of governmental patronage by those in power has helped to en- 
courage important individuals in different communities to break their ties 
with strictly communal organizations. 

Considered both in terms of long range and immediate benefits, there- 
fore, a policy through which the Congress can come to terms with the 
Kerala Congress seems necessary. It is after all by taking different groups 
under its umbrella that the Congress has achieved a position of dominance 
in other states and there is no reason why the Congress path to power 
should be any different in Kerala. The deep thrust and penetration of its 
organization, and its success in weaning away Nair and Christian support 
from the N.S.S. and the Church along with the deep inroads it has made 
into pockets of Communist support among the Ezhavas, ensures the Con- 
gress a dynamic focal position in Kerala politics. There are, of course, 
many problems of organization, recruitment and morale that the Congress 
will have to face in the state; it will also have to evolve a long-term strategy 
not immediately tied to the demands of the next general election in 1967. 
Given all this, however, and short of a major reversal of the broad trend of 
alignments in Kerala politics during the past decade, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that it will not be long before the Congress in Kerala acquires the same 
position that it enjoys in the rest of India. One party dominance is a party 
system that has many fronts and works at various levels.’ It is a system 
that takes time to establish itself; hence the differential impact in different 
parts of the country in terms of the system’s strength and coherence on the 
one hand and the instruments of power it wields on the other. But it has 
ultimately succeeded everywhere, largely because of the very logic of de- 
velopment through which it works. It is, of course, not necessary in the 
logic of the system that the dominant party in the nation should be domi- 
nant in all states. However, the argument advanced and facts cited above 
lead us to conclude that even Kerala, the deviant case so far, may soon be 
found to conform to the general pattern of Indian party politics. 


5 Rajni Kothari, “The Congress ‘System’ in India,” Asian Survey (December, 1964), 
pp. 1161-1173. 
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LI HSEUH-FENG — A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
PENG CHEN'S SUCCESSOR 
DONALD W. KLEIN AND ANNE B. CLARK* 


A specialist in Party organization work, Li Hsueh-feng is a 
veteran north China Party leader who has risen to a secretaryship on the 
powerful Party Secretariat. The course of his career since the mid-fifties 
suggests that he stands just behind the supreme elite—the members of the 
Party Politburo. 

Li was born about 1906 in Yung-chi, situated in the southwest corner of 
Shansi Province very close to the Yellow River. It is probable that he was 
active in Party work in the Peking-Tientsin area from the mid-1930’s, a 
suggestion derived from the fact that he served on funeral committees in 
1958 and 1961 for two important Party leaders (Huang Ching and P’eng 
T’ao) who were active in north China in the thirties. This indirect associa- 
tion with Huang and P’eng also suggests that he may have been a partici- 
pant in the December Ninth Movement that broke out on December 9, 
1935 in opposition to the alleged acquiescence of the Kuomintang to the 
Japanese incursions into north China. Similarly, he was among those to 
send a wreath to a memorial service commemorating a veteran Party leader 
(Chang Yu-ch’ing) who spent his entire career in north China from 1926 
until his death in 1942. In any event, Li was known to have been one of 
the top leaders in Party organizational work in southeastern Shansi in the 
winter of 1937-38, which further suggests that he may have worked under 
the auspices of the Party and government organs in the Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopeh (Chin-Ch’a-Chi) Border Region.? 

Information is not available on the activities of Li during the remainder 
of the Sino-Japanese War, nor for most of the period of the civil war with 
the Nationalists in the late 1940’s. However, it is probable that he remained 
in Party work in north China or in east-central China where the New 
Fourth Army was the principal Communist force. In any case, in 1948 he 
was identified as a member of the Party’s Central China Bureau and, in 
the following year, as the head of his Bureau’s Organization Department. 
He was identified in the latter post in March 1949 when, in the wake of 
the southward-advancing Communist armies, the Communists formed the 


* Editor’s Note: By coincidence, shortly after this sketch was completed, Li Hsueh- 
feng replaced the purged P’eng Chen as the Peking Party Committee’s Ist secretary, 
making the study both timely and important. 

This sketch will form a part of a full length study of Chinese Communist leaders 
now being undertaken by the authors at Harvard’s East Asian Research Center. 

1 K’ang-jih chan-cheng shih-ch’i chiech-fang-ch’ti kai-k’ung (A sketch of the liberated 
areas during the anti-Japanese war; Peking: 1953), 44. 
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Central Plains Provisional People’s Government with the capital at Kaifeng 
in north Honan. Li was named to the Government Council when it was 
established in March 1949, serving under important Party leader Teng 
Tzu-hui, a man with whom he would be directly associated for the next 
five years. It was also in 1949 that he was the political commissar for the 
Honan Military District. Apparently this army post was one of his few 
formal associations with the Communist military forces, a fact which tends 
to set him apart from the top Chinese Communist leaders, the vast ma- 
jority of whom have had extensive military backgrounds. 

In conjunction with the steady southward progress of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army in 1949, the Central China Bureau of the Party was redesig- 
nated as the Central-South Bureau, with Li retaining his post as head of the 
Organization Department (a post he held until mid-1952). Paralleling the 
change of the Party title, the governmental apparatus underwent changes; 
the capital of the Central Plains Provisional Government was shifted south- 
ward’from Kaifeng to Wuhan in June 1949. Then, on February 5, 1950, 
the Central Plains Government was dissolved in favor of the Central-South 
Military and Administrative Committee (CSMAC) with jurisdiction over 
Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. 

During the period from 1950 to 1954, Li was one of the most important 
officials in the CSMAC (known after January 1953 as the Central-South 
Administrative Committee). In addition to membership on the CSMAC, 
he was also named in March 1950 to head one of the most important sub- 
ordinate orgens, the Land Reform Committee. Shortly thereafter in June 
1950, the national Land Reform Law was adopted by the central govern- 
ment following explanatory remarks by top Party leader Liu Shao-ch’i at 
a session of the CPPCC. From that point on, the program was put into high 
gear. As the senior official dealing with this topic in central-south China, 
Li was called upon to give a major address on the subject before the second 
plenary meeting of the CSMAC in September 1950. Among other things, 
Li warned against tendencies to carry out the “reform” too quickly. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the program can be gained from the December 
1950 Communist claim that land reform during the winter of 1950 and the 
spring of 1951 would encompass 247 hsien in central-south China having 
an agrarian population of over 63,000,000. 

Li’s position within the CSMAC was notably enhanced in December 
1951 when he was named to chair still another of its key subordinate or- 
gans, the Political and Legal Affairs Committee. Shortly thereafter a major 
bureaucratic scandal in the Central-South area was exposed. Known as the 
Sung Ying case, it involved serious mismanagement in a hospital in Wuhan, 
a situation that led to a false arrest, theft, and serious breaches of Party 
discipline. Among the significant Party officials demoted was Wu Te-feng, 
then the Wuhan mayor (although he later made an impressive comeback). 
Although Li was not the most important Party personality involved in the 
final settlement of this case (playing a lesser role than such top men as 
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Teng Tzu-hui), he did address a meeting called to discuss the Sung Ying 
(February 1952), at which time he called for stern punishment of the 
guilty. 

It was at the meeting to discuss the Sung Ying case that Li was first 
identified as second deputy secretary of the Central-South Party Bureau, 
the Party organ having parallel responsibilities with the governmental 
CSMAC over Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. 
This placed Li in the fourth-ranking position in the Bureau, below Sec- 
retary Lin Piao, Second Secretary Teng Tzu-hui, and First Deputy Secre- 
tary T’an Cheng. Commensurate with this post, Li received a promotion 
to a vice-chairmanship of the CSMAC in October 1952 (retaining the posi- 
tion following the reorganization of the CSMAC into the Central-South 
Administrative Committee in January 1953). A month later (November 
1952), he was named to chair a CSMAC committee to eliminate illiteracy, 
paralleling a national committee formed at the same time. It was also at 
this time (October-December 1952) that Li first traveled abroad, serving 
as a deputy leader to military veteran Ho Lung who led a delegation to 
North Korea to inspect and “comfort” the large Chinese army stationed 
there (known as the “Chinese People’s Volunteers”). In May 1953 Li re- 
linquished the chairmanship of both the Land Reform Committee and the 
Political and Legal Affairs Committee, but he remained as a vice-chairman 
of the CSMAC and as second deputy secretary of the regional Party Bu- 
reau until both were abolished in 1954. 

In 1954 Li was transferred to Peking. His initial post in the national 
government was as a deputy from Honan to the First National People’s 
Congress (NPR), the organization that brought the constitutional govern- 
ment into existence at its first session in September 1954. Since that date, 
Li has been among the key leaders of the principal legislative body of the 
People’s Republic of China, serving on the NPC Standing Committee for 
the duration of the First and Second NPC’s (1954-1959), after which he 
was promoted to a vice-chairmanship when the Third NPC closed its first 
session in January 1965. Li served as a deputy from Honan to the First 
and Second NPC’s, but was transferred to the Hopeh constituency for the 
Third NPC. During the First NPC, Li was especially active in congressional 
affairs, serving as a member of the presidium (steering committee) for the 
second through the fifth sessions (1955—1958), as well as chairman of the 
ad hoc Motions Examination Committee for these same sessions. How- 
ever, probably owing to his other duties, he has been less active in the 
affairs of the NPC since the Second Congress opened in 1959. 

Even more important than his work in the NPC was his assignment for 
the first time to a position directly subordinate to the Party Central Com- 
mittee. In 1955 he was identified simply as a “leading member of one of 
the departments of the Central Committee.” This was clarified by Septem- 
ber 1956 when he was identified as the head of the Party’s Industrial and 
Communications Work Department, a post which apparently gave him a 
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powerful voice in the decisions taken by those organizations in China re- 
lated to industry and communications. By mid-1957 the communications 
portion of the department was separated from Li’s jurisdiction, but he con- 
tinued to head the “Industrial Work Department” until at least late 1958. 

Li made a significant stride in his career at the historic Eighth Annual 
Party Congress held in September 1956. He served as a member of the Con- 
gress Presidium (steering committee) and was one of the featured speakers. 
In a very important speech, he dealt with a problem that had troubled 
Chinese management from the inauguration of the First Five-Year Plan 
in 1953. Using the Soviet model, the Chinese had employed the “single- 
director” system of industrial management which, in Li’s words, had 
“wrongly emphasized that the man responsible for the management of the 
enterprise had full authority, that the duties of the Party organization were 
only to guarantee production and give general supervision, and that the 
director or manager [did not need to] carry out the resolutions of the 
Party organization regarding the management of production if he disagreed 
with them.” As one writer put it, the “single-director” system had produced 
“little despots” and had brought out a situation (anathema to the CCP) 
in which the factory director had become the “most powerful individual in 
the enterprise, far overshadowing the Party secretary.” ? Li informed the 
delegates to the Congress that the Central Committee had already decided 
to replace the “single-director” system with one in which the factory man- 
agers would assume the responsibility of the enterprises—but he made it 
completely clear that such responsibilities would be “under the leadership 
of the Party committee.” 

In the broadest sense, Li’s speech at the Eighth Congress represented a 
rejection of the Soviet model for industrial management. More narrowly, 
it has been argued that his speech was a repudiation of Kao Kang, a major 
spokesman for the “single-director” system.* Kao had not only been the top 
Party leader in Manchuria, but during his first two years of the First Five- 
Year Plan he had also been the chairman of the national State Planning 
Commission. A continuing debate, it appears, had gone on in 1953-1954; 
the first turning point occurred in February 1954 at the Party Central 
Committee’s Fourth Plenum that stressed the principal of the collective 
leadership by the Party. The problem was emphatically resolved in March 
1955 when Kao Kang was purged as an “anti-Party” leader. 

At the close of the Eighth Congress, Li was elected a full member of the 
Party Central Committee, one of the 33 elected to full membership who 
had been neither a full nor an alternate member of the Seventh Central 
Committee elected in 1945. Even more important is the fact that on the 
day following the Congress (at the first Plenum of the new Central Com- 


2H. F. Schurmann, “Organizational Contrasts Between Communist China and the 
Soviet Union,” ir: Kurt London (ed.), Unity and Contradiction (New York: 1962), 
71-72. 

3 Ibid., 74. 
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mittee) Li was named as a secretary of the Central Secretariat, the power- 
ful organ of the Party that is headed by Teng Hsiao-p’ing and charged with 
the task of carrying out the policies of the Politburo. At the time Li was 
named to the Secretariat, there were only seven full members and three 
alternates. 

The major stress of Li’s career since the mid-1950’s has been on Party 
organizational work. Until about 1959 his tasks were mainly involved with 
domestic problems, but since then he has also had an increasingly impor- 
tant role in relations with foreign Communist parties. This was illustrated 
in January-February 1959 when he was one of the few members of the 
delegation led by Chou En-lai to Moscow for the 21st C.P.S.U. Congress. 
Li was also abroad again in August 1965 when he led a delegation to Indo- 
nesia, ostensibly on a “goodwill” visit to attend ceremonies marking the 
20th anniversary of the proclamation of Indonesian independence, but it is 
noteworthy that while there he conferred with Indonesian Communist 
Party Chairman D. N. Aidit. Moreover, from the late 1950’s Li has also 
made a large number of appearances in the company of visiting foreign 
Communist visitors, a role that has brought him into constant association 
with such top Party leaders as Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, and P’eng Chen. 

Li received a very significant new appointment by June 1963 when he 
was identified as the first secretary of the North China Party Bureau. 
It may be that he held the post from the time of the Ninth Party Plenum 
in January 1961 when the decision was taken to recreate the six regional 
bureaus to “act for the Central Committee in strengthening leadership over 
the Party committees in the . . . provinces, municipalities, and autonomous 
regions.” This post places Li on the same level as such important regional 
leaders as Politburo member Li Ching-ch’tian (the Southwest Bureau) and 
Central Committee member T’ao Chu (the Central-South Bureau). The 
jurisdiction of the bureau covers the provinces of Hopeh and Shansi, as well 
as the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region. Although Li serves as the 
senior member of the North China Bureau, he continues to make numerous 
appearances in Peking in his capacity as a member of the Party Secretariat. 

Despite his stature as a Party leader, Li has not been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Party press. He did, however, write an article for Chung- 
kuo Ch’ing-nien (China youth, issue number 10, May 16, 1964) in which 
he described the life of a production brigade leader in Shansi as a model 
to be followed by Chinese youths. This was subsequently reprinted in the 
Jen-min Jih-pao (JMJP) of May 28, 1964 and still later (in the JMJP of 
June 24, 1964) it was singled out as a pertinent article for Party members 
to read and study. 

The pattern of Li’s career suggests close ties with such top Party or- 
ganizational leaders as Liu Shao-ch’i and P’eng Chen. It is probable that 
he was associated with both of them in north China from as early as the 
late 1930’s, and he has definitely worked closely with them in the fifties 
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and sixties in connection with both the NPC and the Party. When these 
personal ties are considered in the light of his important political positions 
(head of the North China Party Bureau, member of the Party Secretariat, 
and a vice-chairman of the NPC Standing Committee), it is apparent that 
Li belongs to that small group of men who rank just below the members 
of the Party Politburo. 





MR. DONALD W. KLEIN and MISS ANNE B. CLARK are currently engaged in re- 
search under the auspices of the East Asian Research Center at Harvard University. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ASIA 


Paul R. Brass. Factional Politics in an Indian State. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1965. 262 pp. $6.00) 


A young scholar provides us with an excellent study of the internal struc- 
ture and operations of the Congress Party of India and its interaction with 
competing parties. He uses Uttar Pradesh as a case study. This work makes 
a significant contribution to our understanding of the nature of Indian 
politics. 


Alexander Eckstein, Communist China’s Economic Growth and Foreign 
Trade. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 366 pp. $8.50) 


One of the very valuable series now being published under the auspices 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, this work is a comprehensive survey of 
China’s economic progress and problems. Written by a senior scholar in the 
field, it highlights the role of trade in Chinese economic development and 
some of the difficulties involved in the Great Leap. 


Bernard B. Fall. Viet-Nam Witness, 1953-1966. (New York: Frederick 
Praeger, 1966. 363 pp. $6.95) 


A collection of earlier writings by one of the few long-time students of 
Vietnam, with commentary and a recently written introduction and epi- 
logue. Professor Fall’s works, including this one, are important sources for 
a serious study of one of the most complex problems of the late twentieth 
century. They will not settle “the great debate” and many of the author’s 
theses and conclusions will be strongly challenged, but they form a signifi- 
cant part of the important materials on Vietnam. 
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H. FE. Schurmann. Ideology and Organization in Communist China. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966. 540 pp. $12.50) 

A broadly gauged study of the Chinese Communist theory and exercise 
of political authority by one of the leading students of modern China. Pro- 
fessor Schurmann raises many of the basic questions concerning Chinese 
Communist ideology and organization that will be studied and debated for 
the indefinite future, and sets forth a number of stimulating theories. 


A.T. Steele. The American People and China. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 325 pp. $7.50) 

A formet foreign correspondent, and one who reported upon China for 
nearly two decades, Mr. Steele brings a wealth of experience to a highly 
informative, very timely study of American attitudes toward China. His 
findings, well documented, point toward the need for more informed dia- 
logue on US-China relations and suggest that the American people may be 
more flexible than: the government has recognized-—-a position sustained by 
recent polls. 


George ‘K. Tankam, et al. War Without Guns: American Civilians in 
Rural Vietnam. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 141 pp. $4. 95) 


The four authors of this volume were all involved in the U.S. economic 
aid program in South Vietnam during the past few years. The authors 
make no attempt to present even a concise history of the U.S. and pro- 
gram in this country, nor to appraise the success or failure of these pro- 
grams as a whole. Rather, the objective is to describe the problems faced 
by American civilian advisers operating in rural areas which were often 
unfiltrated by the ‘Viet Cong, and in which the requisite support from 
Saigon was usually sadly lacking. 


E. L. Wheelwright. Industrialization in Malaysia. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1966. 153 pp. $8.50) 

An analysis of the industrialization policies of the Malaysian government 
with a critical review of recent official recommendation. Mr. Wheelwright 
provides the reader with an interesting study of industry in a society that is 
still—-with the exception of Singapore—strongly agrarian, and his own 
recommendations should provoke extensive discussion. 
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Important New Studies Available from the Publications Centre 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Canadian Yearbook of International 
Law ed. by C. B. Bourne 
Vol. I, 1963. 325 pp. . 
Vol. II, 1964. 354 pp.. 


$8.50 
$10.00 


Indonesian Society in Transition: 
A Study of Social Change by W. F. 
Wertheim. 3rd printing 


395 pp. $7.50 


Malaysia by K. G. Tregonning 
98 pp... . $2.50 


Australia and the China Problem 
during the Korean War Period by 
Henry S. Albinski 
75 pp., paper $2.25 
The Third China (The Chinese 
Communities in S. E. Asia) by C. P. 
Fitzgerald 


About 130 pp. . $2.75 


The Communist Party of Indonesia 
by J. M. van der Kroef 


March 1965 about $5.00 





Monographs and Papers for the 


ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 


The Malayan Tin Industry to 1914 Vol. XIV Wong Lin Ken 


$6.50 


Reform, Rebellion, & the Heavenly Way Vol. XV 


Benjamin Weems 
Korean Literature Vol. XVI 


Peter H. Lee 


$3.75 
$3.75 


Ch’oe Pu’s Diary: A Record of Drifting Across the Sea 


John Meskill 


$4.50 


The British in Malaya—The First Forty Years (1786-1826) 


Vol. XVIII K. G. Tregonning 


$4.50 


Chiaraijima Village: Land Tenure, Taxation, &-Local 


Trade Vol. XIX William Chambliss 
Shinran’s Gospel of Pure Grace Vol. XX Alfred Bloom 


$5.00 
$5.00 
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THE NON-LESSONS OF THE MALAYAN: EMERGENCY 
ROBERT O. TILMAN* 





With the growing involvement of the United States in the pres- 
ent Vietnamese war, journalists and policy-makers seem increasingly 
tempted to turn to the Commonwealth experience in Malaya during the 
period 1948-1960 for inspiration, if not for actual guidance. Faced with 
the frustrations of “liberation-war” diplomacy this equation is under- 
standably tempting, but, as this essay will attempt to demonstrate, such 
comparisons are extremely hazardous. Except in the field of jungle war- 
fare tactics there is little to compare, and even in this more narrow approach 
serious objections might be raised to any attempts to transfer the Malayan 
experience into the Vietnamese physical and social environment. My theme 
in this essay is the uniqueness of the Malayan experience. Without entering 
the emotional debate over the correctness of United States policy in South- 
east Asia, I shall simply argue here that the Malayan Emergency offers few 
policy guidelines applicable in the Vietnamese setting. It is fallacious to 
equate the two, and the sooner this fallacy can be laid to rest the better it 
will be for policy-maker and critic alike. 

The Malayan Emergency in Perspective 

Extending officially for twelve years, there is not yet available a defin- 
itive history of the Emergency (as the period 1948-1960 is officially termed 
by both the Malaysian and the British governments).1 Overshadowed by 


* Over the past several years I have become indebted to a number of persons for 
comments about the nature of the Malayan Emergency, and many of these ideas have 
found their way into this essay. Needless to say, they bear no responsibility for the 
manner in which I have used (and perhaps misused) their suggestions and observations. 
I am also indebted to the English-Speaking Union for permission to use much of the 
material I had originally prepared for their Fact Sheet series. 

Two relevant works that were not utilized in the preparation of this essay should 
also be mentioned. The first, Milton E. Osborne, Strategic Hamlets in South Vietnam 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia Program, Data Paper No. 55, 1965), came 
to the author’s attention after this essay had been completed. Osborne’s detailed and 
excellent. analysis is in some ways parallel to the argument of the present study, though 
he is concerning himself more intensively with the subject of strategic hamlets and new 
villages and less extensively with the overall socio-political environment. The second 
work, Defeating Communist Insurgency (London: Chatto and Windus, 1966), was 
published in April by Sir Robert Thomson, a veteran of the Malayan campaign and 
head of the British Advisory Mission in Vietnam, 1961-65. Although Thomson has 
numerous reservations, his study is highly prescriptive and is generally based on the 
presumed transferability of the Malayan experience into the Vietnamese environment. 

1The best accounts of the Emergency, which were nevertheless incomplete even at 
the time, were written a number of years before the termination of hostilities. See 
G. Z. Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in Malaya (New York, 1954), and Harry 
Miller, Menace in Malaya (New York, 1954). 
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the emergence of communist China as a formidable world power and by 
the spectacular defeat of the French forces in Indochina, the Emergency 
captured far fewer headlines in the Western press than it deserved. Vet it 
has been estimated that 11,049 lives were lost and many others were 
wounded or missing, as the following table demonstrates. 


Casualties in the Emergency? 


Captured/ 
Killed Wounded Missing Surrendered 
Guerrillas 6,711 na. 1,289 2,704 
Security Forces 1,865 2,560 — — 
Civilians 2,473 1,385 810 — 


In purely monetary terms the war cost the victorious Anglo-Malayan 
side some $850 million, not including indirect losses. Added to these 
material and human costs that can be tabulated with some degree of pre- 
ciseness were the inestimable losses caused by wholesale disruptions of 
individual livelihoods and the appreciable production losses sustained by 
Malaya’s major foreign-exchange earning commodities, rubber and tin. 

The Malayan Emergency was without question communist inspired and 
directed,? but its character was at least influenced by two indigenous fac- 
tors, the importance of which should not be underestimated. The first of 
these involved the presence in Malaya of a large unassimilated Chinese 
population, some of whom, particularly after the chaos of the Second 
World War, felt tbat they had little stake in the future of a British colonial 
Malaya. Although it would be far from accurate to say that the some 38% 
Chinese minority were all of questionable loyalty, it is nevertheless a his- 
torical fact that the communist rebel forces were overwhelmingly Chinese. 
In a sense the Emergency of 1948 had its roots in the nineteenth century, 
for the British failed from the very beginning to create adequate channels 
of communications among the rapidly growing immigrant community, the 
indigenous Malay peasantry, and the governing colonial administrators. 
And, however much Marx, Lenin, and Mao must be implicated in this 
struggle, to no small degree the conflict also represented the logical cul- 
mination of almost a century of failure to encourage a meaningful dialogue 
across communal lines. 


2 These statistics, and those of the following paragraph, have been collected from 
various issues of the Stratts Times (Singapore and Kuala Lumpur) and the Malay Mail 
(Kuala Lumpur). A particularly useful summary was given in a special issue of the 
Malay Mail (July 30, 1960) commemorating the official termination of the Emergency. 

3 It is the communist aspects of the Emergency that have received the most attention 
in official circles. Without rejecting these very real communist ties, however, the 
Malayan Emergency cannot be understood except in a broader social, historic, political, 
and economic context. 
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A second factor that influenced the nature of the communist revolution 
was the Japanese occupation of Malaya during the Second World War. A 
European colonial power was defeated handily by fellow Asians, and for 
the first time the indigenous people were given the opportunity to staff some 
of the senior-most posts of government. The defeat probably most influ- 
enced the attitudes of the predominantly Chinese resistance forces who 
withdrew into the jungle to harass the Japanese, but the fact of gaining 
high positions in government under the Japanese (where usually, of course, 
their discretion in decision-making was more fiction than fact) also encour- 
aged the Malays to believe that they were able to manage their own affairs 
after all. 

When the atomic bombings of Japan brought the Second World War to 
an unexpected conclusion, the British found themselves in the embarrassing 
position of being liberators whose forces were still thousands of miles 
removed from the Malayan territory awaiting liberation. Under the cir- 
cumstances the communist-led guerrilla forces emerged from the jungles, 
disarmed the Japanese, began punishing “collaborators,” and virtually took 
over the reins of government for several weeks before sizable contingents 
of British troops could set foot on Malayan soil. Having gained this initial 
momentum, it was difficult for the Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army 
to disband and return to peaceful civil roles under the newly-arrived Brit- 
ish Military Administration. The fact is that the MPAJA never did com- 
pletely retire from the scene, and when the decision was made to return to 
the jungles to do battle against the colonial power in 1948—following a 
period of economic and labor unrest and the imposition and rejection of the 
ill-conceived Malayan Union scheme—a well disciplined military organiza- 
tion already existed. An official state of emergency was proclaimed through- 
out the Federation of Malaya on June 18, 1948 (it was extended to Sing- 
apore on June 24), and the lines were drawn for a twelve-year struggle 
between the forces of the British Commonwealth (including Malaya from 
the very beginning) and those of the Malayan Races Liberation Army, 
which the MPAJA of the Second World War called itself during much of 
the Emergency. 

Despite increasingly well coordinated and effective attacks, usually 
directed against the highly vulnerable rubber estates, British officials were 
slow to recognize the seriousness of the situation. The Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Southeast Asia, Malcolm MacDonald, had at his disposal a police 
force of about 9,000 men and some eight infantry battalions of British, 
Gurkha, and Malay troops. However, with guerrilla combatants at the time 
numbering some 3,250, together with about 9,000 to 11,000 partially armed 
support forces, the Commonwealth troops could do little more than defend 
the areas that MacDonald had designated as “vital to the life of the 
country.” 

The nadir of the Emergency, and British realization of the gravity of the 
struggle, came when the convoy escorting the then High Commissioner to 
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Malaya, Sir Henry Gurney, was ambushed and Sir Henry was killed on the 
winding road between Kuala Lumpur and the government rest house on 
Frayser’s Hill on October 6, 1951. Coinciding with this assassination, more 
shocking since it had occurred on a major trunk route only some 50 miles 
from the capital city, were some of the worst months of the Emergency 
for the Commonwealth forces and rumblings of governmental dissension 
emanating from Kuala Lumpur. Taken together, these events convinced the 
British that the time had arrived for resolute action against an enemy that 
could no longer be regarded only as a dissident faction bent on harassing 
the colonial regime. To replace Sir Henry, London sent a veteran of the 
Palestine operation and a man of unquestioned determination (critics were 
later to add of “unquestionable ruthlessness”), General Sir Gerald Templer. 
In addition, General Templer’s hand was strengthened by combining in him 
both civil and military responsibility, for he was appointed both High 
Commissioner (Sir Henry’s post) and Director of Emergency Operations 
(a subordinate post created several years earlier). 

The task facing General Templer must have appeared formidable in 1952. 
Though never completely cutting off rail and road communications, as the 
Viet Cong have succeeded in doing in many parts of Vietnam, the com- 
munist forces in Malaya had made land travel hazardous and even the 
usually dependable train service had become unreliable and dangerous. 
Morale was at a very low ebb, and rubber production had fallen off sig- 
nificantly as guerrillas terrorized the tapper crews and slashed trees. 

The situation was complicated by the presence of some 500,000 “‘squat- 
ter” Chinese farmers eking out an existence on the fringes of the jungles. 
Largely made up of townspeople who had fled to the country to escape 
Japanese persecution, or simply to make a living during troubled times, 
these squatters provided the guerrillas of the jungles with an ideal source 
of food, a strategically situated information network, and in many cases 
even with new recruits for the communist forces. The first Director of 
Emergency Operations, General Sir Harold Briggs, in May 1950 formu- 
lated and submitted a plan for neutralizing this vital support of the guer- 
rillas, a plan that was actually begun before the death of Sir Henry and 
the retirement of Sir Harold (who, in broken health, had departed from 
Malaya several months before Gurney’s death).* However, it was left 
largely to Templer to carry the Briggs’ Plan through to completion and in 
doing so to drain the life blood from the communist insurrection. 

The Briggs’ Plan was grounded in the assumption that the jungles of 
Malaya are inhospitable to human inhabitation without the clearing of 
base areas, that troops could not survive in the jungles for long, to say noth- 


4 Briggs’ final report, written only a few months before his death in England, has 
now been de-classified but is still only rarely to be found in libraries. See Lt.-General 
Sir Harold Briggs, Report on the Emergency in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur, 1951). This 
report also contains Briggs’ own summary statement of the goals and tactics of the 
plan that has come to bear his name. 
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ing of fighting a war, without food supplies, and that there were three 
major sources of food available to the guerrillas. Food could be cultivated 
in jungle clearings, it could be secured from the aborigines living within 
the jungles, or it might be brought in from outside. Briggs’ strategy was to 
seek out and destroy jungle gardens, encourage aborigines to settle in the 
vicinity of government-operated jungle forts where the disposition of their 
crops could be watched, and finally to deprive the guerrillas of food usually 
secured from the squatter communities, their major source of outside sup- 
port. The first task was primarily a military operation and was linked to 
a general plan to seek out and engage the guerrillas in their own surround- 
ings in a series of operations that would begin in the south and proceed 
northward, a strategy that Briggs described as “rolling the map up on 
the guerrillas from bottom to top.” Those who chose to fight for their jungle 
bases could be defeated in open battles, and those who preferred to flee 
would be pushed northward up the narrow peninsula. This phase of the 
operation required troops, weapons, information, and planning, but, though 
the difficulties of the task should not be underestimated, it remained pri- 
marily a military problem. To cut off the food supplied by the aborigines 
was more difficult; however, the number under communist influence at the 
worst of the Emergency was probably no more than about 6,000, some 
3,500 of which had been brought under effective government control dur- 
ing the first two years of operation of the Briggs’ Plan. To deprive the 
jungle forces of outside support was by far the most complex of the prob- 
lems. 

At the heart of the Briggs’ Plan was the resettlement of the Chinese 
squatters into compact “New Villages,” which could be patrolled against 
penetration from the outside as well as serving to block covert support of 
the guerrillas coming from within the fenced, flood-lit, and guarded vil- 
lages. It is, of course, true that previously unavailable social amenities were 
provided in the New Villages, that organization of Malayan Chinese worked 
within each village to improve morale and establish ties with legitimate 
government, and that these relocated Chinese were given titles to land 
around the New Villages for the first time in their lives; nevertheless, 
there were many critics who pointed out the harshness of resettlement 
(which was not often voluntary, though there were a few requests from 
squatters to be moved before their scheduled time) and the concentration- 
camp appearance of the New Villages. It is apparent that the control of 
the inhabitants was strict and that surveillance was constant, but the 
impressively small evidence of continuing resistance on the part of the 
resettled Chinese, together with the undisputed success of Emergency oper- 
ations, suggest that the Briggs’ Plan as implemented and enlarged by 
Templer was politically reasonable and militarily sound. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the successful conclusion of the fight against 
the communist forces cannot be laid exclusively to these civil and military 
undertakings. 
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Given the shrewd British decision to prepare Malaya for independence 
despite the Emergency (though it must be pointed out that competent 
Malayan political leadership did its part to encourage such a decision), 
which cut the emotional foundations from under the communist revolution, 
and given the rubber and tin booms occasioned by the Korean War, which 
made it more profitable to switch than to fight, it is difficult to conclude 
that General Templer’s determined efforts alone brought the Malayan 
Emergency to a successful conclusion on July 31, 1960, a point that will 
be considered in more detail in a later section. It is clear, however, that if 
the rubber estates had not been able to function at near maximum efficiency 
and if tin ore could not have been transported by rail to Singapore, the 
Korean boom would have had considerably less impact on the Malayan 
economy and that this might in turn have retarded the rapid transition 
to self-government from 1952 onwards. While the Malayan Emergency of 
1948-1960 was not won entirely in the jungles and in the New Villages, 
the Briggs’ Plan and its application by General Templer were nevertheless 
crucial pieces of the larger political puzzle. 


Vietnam and Malaya: Comparing the Incomparables 


Although a not insignificant amount of American assistance had been 
channeled into Vietnam by way of the French, direct American aid to the 
government of South Vietnam was signalled by President Eisenhower in 
a letter to Ngo Dinh Diem on October 24, 1954, some three months after 
the conclusion of the Geneva Conference on Indochina. Aid for the South 
Vietnamese armed forces was promised on January 1, 1955, and one month 
later a United States Military Assistance Group (MAAG) was established 
in Saigon to assume responsibility from the departing French for training 
the Vietnamese army. Although MAAG personnel was more than doubled 
in the spring of 1960 (from 327 to 685), the actual American commitment 
remained small until the return of General Maxwell Taylor from South 
Vietnam in late 1961, where he had been sent by the newly-elected Presi- 
dent Kennedy in October on a special mission to investigate the military 
situation for the purpose of reporting his findings to the National Security 
Council. On December 14, following by almost one week a State Depart- 
ment White Paper on Vietnam, President Kennedy announced increased 
material and technical aid for Saigon, and two months later MAAG became 
the United States Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, under the over- 
all direction of General Paul D. Harkins. Though the magnitude of the 
American involvement grew constantly from 1954 onwards, growing dis- 
satisfaction with the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, followed by the confusion of 
post-Diem Saigon triggered by the coup d'etat of November 1, 1963, some- 
what checked the escalation of the American response for several years. 
On June 7, 1965, however, it was revealed that American military strength 
in South Vietnam had exceeded 50,000 men, and one day later it was 
announced that American forces might be used in combat if so requested 
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by the Saigon government. This direct American participation occurred 
for the first time when paratroops joined South Vietnamese army forces 
for a combined offensive on June 29, the same day that President Johnson 
announced that American troop strength would be increased to 125,000 
men. By early 1966 American strength was approaching twice this figure, 
the Air Force was bombing targets in North and South Vietnam almost 
daily from bases outside as well as inside Vietnam, naval units were oper- 
ating off the coasts of Vietnam, and American ground troops had experi- 
enced a number of bitter and costly encounters. By December the Amer- 
icans were fighting an anti-guerrilla war of considerably vaster proportions 
than that waged by the British in Malaya, but, despite this difference in 
magnitude, on the surface the challenges and the responses seemed similar. 
To demonstrate that they were not is our task in the remainder of this 
essay. 

The geographic context: national boundaries and international relations: 
The most striking and apparent dissimilarities between Malaya and Viet- 
nam stem from the political geography of the two countries. Malaya, a nar- 
row peninsula of less than 200 miles in width at its widest point, shares 
a common land border with only one country, Thailand, to the north (a 
border some 275 miles in length). The South China Sea on the east and 
the Straits of Malacca on the west provided natural barriers that limited 
the latitudinal movement of the guerrillas and thereby forced them into a 
relatively narrow belt with a roughly north-south axis. When Briggs em- 
ployed the figure of speech about rolling up the map from south to north 
it was a militarily feasible strategy. Moreover, by surveillance of the coasts 
Commonwealth forces could significantly reduce the importation of new 
supplies and equipment for the rebels, for weapons had to be smuggled 
in through secure ports in Malaya and Singapore (which was difficult, 
though not impossible) or packed across the northern border from Thai- 
land, a country that was friendly to the political goals of Malaya though 
not always effective in blocking supplies destined for the terrorist forces. 

While most of the weapons used by the Malayan guerrillas were left 
over from the Second World War, some small arms and equipment did find 
their way into the peninsula. There was nothing equivalent to the present 
situation in South Vietnam, which shares long borders (some 750 miles) 
with two states that in most charitable terms could only be described as 
apathetic to Saigon’s policies (Laos and Cambodia) and one that is its 
avowed enemy (North Vietnam). Not only are these neighboring states 
permitting the passage of military equipment into the hands of the Viet 
Cong (one of the main supply lines, the Ho Chi Minh trail, passes through 
southeastern Laos), but North Vietnam is the major supplier of the military 
hardware and even a proportion of the manpower. The only thing roughly 
comparable in Malaya occurred in the north in the dense jungles bordering 
Thailand,. where rebels for years took sanctuary just across the political 
boundary with only indifferent Thai attempts to force them out. It seems 
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significant that this has been the only area of continuing guerrilla activity 
in Malaya, and it is estimated that as of Jate 1965 there were still some 
400 terrorists in these jungles. 

The geographic context: ethno-linguistic boundaries: The national 
boundaries of neither Vietnam nor Malaya coincided with the “natural” 
ethno-linguistic groupings of the area, but from the point of view of the 
demands of anti-guerrilla warfare Malaya emerged in the far more favor- 
able position. While the Malaysian-Thai border cuts through the heart of 
the coastal Malay people south of the eighth parallel and divides a small 
portion of the Semang of the mountainous interior between the two coun- 
tries (with the majority being on the Malaysian side of the border), this 
division of ethno-linguistic groups is relatively neat in comparison with 
the situation in Vietnam. 

In the south the Vietnamese-Cambodian border leaves two sizable pock- 
ets of Khmers (Cambodians) in South Vietnam and as it moves northward 
the border separates the mountain Mon-Khmers (that is, the various hill 
tribes, collectively labeled “Montagnards” by the French) into three 
roughly equal groups in the countries of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, with a small pocket stretching over into the southern part of North 
Vietnam. Although it would be in error to consider these hill tribes as 
homogeneous, it is apparent that they have more in common with each 
other (and have probably increasingly recognized these affinities in the 
face of French pacification campaigns) than with their fellow nationals 
of the lowlands. It is also true that many of the specific tribal groupings 
actually straddle international borders, many in areas that are today of 
considerable strategic importance. 

It is difficult to estimate the precise significance of these “unnatural” 
boundaries in Vietnam, but it does seem apparent that they make any anti- 
guerrilla operations considerably more complicated. For many of the 
people of Southeast Asia the Western concept of state sovereignty is beyond 
comprehension. The “state” as an entity for many simply does not exist. 
Primary ties are part of everyday life, but something so sophisticated as 
the state is not. Although to us the Ho Chi Minh trail crosses two inter- 
national borders in passing through three states, for the Montagnards of 
North Vietnam, Laos, and South Vietnam, it merely links together the ter- 
ritories of several related tribes, who may possibly even speak mutually 
intelligible varieties of the Mon-Khmer language. 

Related also to this problem of international boundaries is the matter 
of inter-ethnic relations within a single state, but this is a subject that can 
be more conveniently considered in the following section. 

Traditional loyalties, inter-ethnic relations, and colonial policies: One of 
the pillars of British colonial policy in Malaya was the retention of the 

5 The analysis presented in this section has been drawn chiefly from Frank M. LeBar, 


Gerald Hickey, and John K; Musgrave, eds., Ethnic Groups of Mainland Southeast 
Asia (New Haven, 1964). 
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traditional social institutions of the peninsula, particularly the traditional 
political divisions of the country and the Islamic Ruler of each of these 
Malay States. And, just as the British respected the rights and privileges 
of the Sultans, so too did the Malay royalty take a sympathetic view of the 
role of the British. The fact is that the Sultans, in most cases, regarded 
the British more as invited guests (which in a technical sense they were) 
than as colonial conquerors (which in any military sense they definitely 
were not). It is true, of course, that these traditional institutions were more 
of a facade than were they actually governing organs, for the British ruled 
regardless of the legalities involved, and it is also true that the Sultanates 
were likely to retain the loyalty only of the Malays, who constitute only 
one segment of the plural society of Malaya. Nevertheless, the tasks of the 
Commonwealth forces were made much easier because they could be fairly 
certain that, first, the Sultans themselves were firmly committed to the 
anti-communist goals of the colonial administration, and, second, that most 
Malays were devoutly loyal to their individual Sultans. 

In effect, this situation meant that the Commonwealth forces could im- 
mediately count on the loyalty of some 40-49% of the total population, 
most of whom lived in the threatened rural areas of Malaya. Thus, the 
British remained free to focus their attention on the remaining one-half 
of the population, most of whom lived in the cities, which remained through- 
out the Emergency the military strongholds of Malaya, just as the cities 
of the south are the centers of South Vietnamese and American strength in 
Vietnam. The Commonwealth forces had one additional advantage not 
enjoyed in Vietnam: racially the Chinese and the Malays are different and 
each has distinctive anthropological features, and these features made it a 
relatively easy task to distinguish between members of the two communi- 
ties. In the field a simple assumption could be made that suspicious Chinese 
encountered were involved in terrorist activities and that Malays so 
encountered were not. While this oversimplified equation often proved 
incorrect, it was reliable enough as a rule of thumb that it made the task 
of distinguishing the “good” from the “bad” Malayans considerably 
easier. 

Vietnam today presents a considerably more complex picture. The French 
did not encourage the continuation of traditional institutions, thougl a 
slight exception has to be made in the case of the weak monarchy of 
Annam, and at the same time it must be admitted that the French were 
not presented with the ready-made structures of traditional rule such as 
those the British found in Malaya at the time of the arrival of the colonial 
power. The Vietnamese peasant, both north and south, has no traditional 
symbols left today to command his loyalty, and the two governments are 
therefore faced with the more difficult task of creating such symbols, not 
merely of transferring loyalties from traditional to related modern symbols. 
Moreover, the Vietnamese picture is further complicated by the fact that 
political loyalties do not follow ethnic lines, the assumption in rural Malaya 
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that more often proved right than wrong. The ethnic Vietnamese encoun- 
tered by security forces in the lowlands? may be “good” or “bad,” but 
anthropological characteristics alone provide no hint of the peasant’s polit- 
ical sentiments. Added to this is the traditional antagonism between the hill 
tribes and the central government (not just the Saigon government, but 
any central government), which is seen by the Montagnards as the instru- 
ment of the hostile lowlanders. The aborigines of Malaya presented far 
fewer problems, in part simply because they are far fewer in number (some 
40,000 in Malaya vs. some 600,000 in South Vietnam) and in part because 
at the time of the Emergency they had had little contact with either the 
Malays or with colonial officialdom and thus had little reason to distrust 
either. It is apparent that in Vietnam not only is the hard core of support 
for the central government missing (as it was not missing in Malaya), but 
there is also the likelihood of periodic outbursts of violence between the 
mountain tribes and lowlanders which may be totally unrelated to the 
Cold War. 

The resettlement programs: A conscious attempt has been made in Viet- 
nam to apply the Briggs’ scheme of resettlement of rural populations from 
dispersed and vulnerable areas of the countryside into fortified hamlets 
similar to the Malayan New Villages. Though the French had experimented 
with Malayan-type “protected villages” briefly (and unsuccessfully) in 
1952, the major attempt to emulate the Briggs’ Plan was the Vietnamese 
Strategic Hamlet scheme, announced by Ngo Dinh Diem in April 1962. 
Bringing in some of the British officers responsible for administration of 
relocation programs in Malaya, the Saigon government began resettling 
rural populations in South Vietnam in mid-1962. The problems faced were 
immense and immediate. Underlying all other difficulties was the problem 
of the sheer magnitude of relocation operations. Whereas in Malaya some 
500,000 persons were moved into about 500 New Villages, in Vietnam by 
October 1962 Diem revealed that more than seven million persons were 
then living in, or about to be moved into, 5,753 Strategic Hamlets, and by 
the end of 1962 he had optimistically, and as it developed, unrealistically, 
projected that this would rise to more than nine million persons living in 
some 12,000 hamlets." 

Thus far the Malayan New Village scheme has not proved readily trans- 
ferrable to Vietnam. The very size of the undertaking has forced the gov- 
ernment to spread thin its resources for providing security (and a feeling of 
security is a prerequisite to success). The fact that the people to be re- 
located are not recently arrived squatters, as they were in Malaya, but 
local peasants with historic ties to the land has made relocation even more 





ê Ethnic Vietnamese constitute about 85% of the population in both the North and 
the South. 

7 This paragraph is derived chiefly from Bernard Fall, The Two Vietnams (New 
York, 1963), pp. 372-81. This work, and subsequent discussions with Professor Fall, 
the South. 
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of an upsetting emotional experience. This sudden disruption of the lives 
of farmers, who are understandably reluctant to move from their family 
land, has probably contributed to deep-seated resentment against govern- 
ment that it may take generations to overcome, and, in the meanwhile, it is 
difficult to enlist the wholehearted cooperation of such families. Finally, 
in Malaya the Briggs’ relocation scheme was but one part of a larger 
strategy. Squatters were resettled into areas that the military felt to be 
reasonably clear of guerrilla forces, and thus the task of defending the vil- 
lages was somewhat lessened, for at least the home guard did not anticipate 
having to face a large organized attack. In Vietnam, however, it has been 
difficult to find areas where this degree of security is possible, and, as a 
result, many Strategic Hamlets have been overrun by superior guerrilla 
forces operating relatively openly in the countryside nearby. 

Comparative dimension of the two experiences: The following four 
tables detail the magnitude of the challenges and their responses. 


Malayan Communist Strength, c. 1953 








Combatants 5,000 
Support troops 9,000 
Total 14,000 
Commonwealth Strength in Malaya, c. 1953 
British, Malayan, and Commonwealth troops 40,000 
Regular and special police 45,000 
Home Guards 350,000 
Total 435,000 
NLE Strength in Vietnam, December 1965 
Viet Cong regular guerrillas 80,000 
North Vietnamese regulars 35,000 
Support, irregular and other forces 125,000 
Total 240,000 
Western Strength in Vietnam, December 1965 
United States ground forces 200,000 
South Vietnamese 600,000 
Regulars 280,000 
Regional forces 200,000 
Others 120,000 
Other national forces 25,000 
Total 825,000 





The first and most obvious observation that can be made from the above 
tables is that the guerrilla war in Vietnam is being fought on a much larger 
scale than was the Malayan Emergency. 

The second observation is that the Commonwealth enjoyed a much more 
favorable relative troop strength in Malaya than that currently held by 
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the West in Vietnam. If one compares actual guerrilla combatants to active 
full-time defense forces in Malaya the ratio is a highly favorable 85,000: 
5,000, or 17:1. If one compares the total forces of each (14,000:435,000) 
then this ratio increases to an impressive 31:1, and it must be remembered 
that this statistic for the Commonwealth did not include the Royal Air 
Force and elements of the Royal Navy operating out of the Singapore 
Naval Base. By contrast, it seems that as of December 1965 the West was 
enjoying no more than a 3.5:1 advantage, though this also is based only 
on ground forces and does not include Air Force and naval personnel who 
are nevertheless indirectly involved in the ground fighting. Moreover, if 
North Vietnamese regulars are in fact infiltrating southward in the numbers 
being suggested it is apparent that this proportional advantage—already 
considerably below the 12:1 minimum usually put forward by guerrilla 
warfare specialists— is destined to decline even further in the future. 

The perspective of history: As a last comparative observation it could 
be pointed out that Vietnam is disadvantaged by what, from a Malayan 
point of view, could perhaps best be labelled as fortunate accidents of 
history. Two forces were at work in the world at the time of the Malayan 
Emergency that strengthened the hands of the Commonwealth, and both 
individually and collectively these undoubtedly hastened the collapse of 
the communist revolution. The first of these was the economic boom pro- 
duced by the Korean War, which was particularly beneficial to the primary 
producers of the world. Supplying about one-third of the world’s tin and 
rubber, Malaya’s revenues soared just at a time when the fighting in the 
war was going the worst for the Commonwealth forces. Recovery from the 
economic dislocations of the Second World War had been steady, but sud- 
denly the per capita income of the country began to rise markedly, reach- 
ing some 160% of the pre-war level by the close of the Emergency in 1960. 
Many of the Chinese who joined the guerrilla forces had come from among 
the unemployed or underemployed, and some of these found it more profit- 
able to filter back into the cities and become absorbed into the productive 
labor force. As casualties and desertions took place, the communists found 
it increasingly difficult to recruit suitable replacements, with the result 
that the general quality of the guerrilla forces seems to have deteriorated 
from about 1952 onwards. 

The second historical force unique to the peninsula was the peaceful 
transition in Malaya from colonial to independent status, which is pre- 
cisely the cause for which the guerrillas claimed to be fighting. The first 
municipal elections were held in Malaya in 1952, and, with the emergence 
of parties that promised a high degree of political responsibility, the deci- 
sion was made in 1954 to permit national elections and virtually internal 
self-government in 1955. These elections were held without incident and 
the elected government, while continuing to press strongly for independence, 
was a model of rationality and reasonableness. From this point onward it 
was clear that independence was not far off. It became exceedingly difficult 
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for the communist guerrillas to rally support for independence through 
revolution when in fact independence was coming rapidly through peaceful 
means. Added to this was the fact that a moderate Malay leadership (which 
still leads the country today) had demonstrated convincingly that it had 
no intention of disenfranchising the Chinese minority, and in fact their 
electoral successes in 1952 and 1955 were due in part to the cooperation of 
the Chinese electorate through the vehicle of the Malayan Chinese Associ- 
ation. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, no economic upsurge similar to the Korean 
boom seems on the horizon today, and, even if it were, it would have little 
effect on South Vietnam, which unlike Malaya contributes little to the 
world economy. Moreover, after a bitter struggle with the French, Vietnam 
already has its independence. For better or worse the French chose not to 
release Indochina without a struggle, and now the symbolic advantage of 
steering the colonies toward independence is gone forever. Perhaps in the 
long run the war for national independence will be recorded as Vietnam’s 
most glorious days and thereby will become an important symbol of national 
unity, but in the chaos of 1966 this day seems a long way off. 

Conclusion 

The Malayan Emergency and the present Vietnamese war, if not of 
entirely different genera, are at least two distinctly different species of 
“national liberation wars.” The Malayan model, besides being of intrinsic 
interest, may be of some value as a policy guide in similar socio-political 
settings. Vietnam, however, offers so few parallels that any attempt to trans- 
fer the Malayan experience is at best misleading and naive, and at worst 
it is fraught with serious political dangers. 


ROBERT O. TILMAN is Professor in the Department of Political Science at Yale 
University, New Haven. 


THE POLITICAL IDIOMS OF ATULYA GHOSH 
MARCUS F. FRANDA* 


India’s political life is frequently characterized by what has 
been called a “renunciation of power,’? a phenomenon which manifests 
itself in a variety of ways. Indian political parties, and especially those in 
opposition to the Congress, have characteristically been unwilling to com- 
promise, bargain, or merge with one another for the sake of potential polit- 
ical gains; many of them have exhibited a flagrant lack of concern for the 
electoral consequences of their actions; and party politicians (even within 
the Congress) have frequently stated their opinion that the struggle for 
power is itself illegitimate. 

Atulya Ghosh, the Congress Party “boss” in West Bengal,* stands in 
sharp contrast to these expressions of “anti-power” sentiments. The polit- 
ical machine which he has created in West Bengal is “a party organization 
held together and motivated by desire for personal gain rather than by 
political principle or ideology.”* It is dependent upon patronage, precinct 
workers and wardheelers, honest graft, ignorant and pliable voters, cohesion 
within the bosses faction, and all of the other phenomenon generally asso- 





* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the regional meetings of the 
Association for Asian Studies, Rochester, New York, Nov. 6, 1965. The author wishes 
to thank Professor Robert Stern of the Department of Political Science, Wells College, 
for criticisms and suggestions made in his role as discussant of the paper. 

Research for the present study was conducted in West Bengal during 1963-64, under 
the auspices of a number of fellowship-granting institutions. I would like to thank 
especially the Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Program, the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, the National Defense Foreign Language Training Program, and the 
Committee on South Asian Studies, University of Chicago. None of these persons, 
institutions or committees are responsible in any way for the content of the material 
presented here. 

1Myron Weiner, “Struggle Against Power; Notes on Indian-Political Behavior,” 
World Politics, VIII (April, 1956), 392-403. See also Phyllis J. Rolnick, “Political 
Ideology: Reality and Myth in India,” Asien Survey, IL:9 (November, 1962) 19-32; 
and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “Consensus and Conflict in Indian Politics,” World 
Politics, XIII (April, 1961), 385--99. 

2 Atulya Ghosh is generally known (in the words of Time magazine) as “the boss 
of Eastern India.” He was originally elected General-Secretary of the West Bengal 
PCC Executive Committee in 1948 and has held office in the Executive Committee of 
the PCC in every year since 1948. He is also a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, has been a Member of Parliament since 1952, and is frequently mentioned as 
a leading figure within the Congress “syndicate.” 

3 This is the definition of a political machine provided in Urban Government: A 
Reader in Administration and Politics, ed. Edward C. Banfield (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1961), p. 132. 
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ciated with machine politics.* Like machines elsewhere, it also fulfills cer- 
tain essential social functions: it organizes (and makes humane) govern- 
mental assistance to the poor; it allows business to short-cut what would 
otherwise be impediments to minimal operational necessities; and it pro- 
vides an avenue for social mobility in a society where social mobiles are 
frequently frustrated. As creator and leader of the West Bengal machine, 
Ghosh has established a regularized procedure for dealing with factionalism 
within his own political organization; indeed, he encourages compromise 
and adjustment on the part of his followers, At the same time, he bases 
his organization on the ability to satisfy (and reconcile) the. private desires 
and interests of influential citizens throughout the state and does not hesi- 
tate to “starve” or “deprive” those politicians who refuse to cooperate with 
wishes of the “boss” or the “ring.” He has no doubts about the legitimacy 
of his pursuing power, and his major concern is the consequence of his 
actions for the electoral position of the party. 

The ways in which the machine operates, and its consequences for the 
larger society in which it functions, have already been dealt with in the 
literature. What remains to be explained is the background of the machine 
politician in the Indian environment. Who is Atulya Ghosh? What are the 
factors in the environment that would produce such an individual? Where 
did he acquire the kinds of skills necessary to operate a political machine? 
How does he internalize his own role in the existing political system? The 
present study represents an attempt to answer these kinds of questions, 
and it is based on Professor Morris-Jones’ conceptualization of “India’s 
three political idioms.’ 

In Morris-Jones’ analysis, at least three different political idioms, or 
languages of politics, have been prevalent in India in this century. One is 
a “modern” language that speaks of policies and interests, programs and 
plans, of parties, constitutions, courts, administration, and representation. 
A second is a “traditional” idiom addressed to caste and other forms of 
hierarchical social stratification, to local communities and to political 
authority exercised over small spatial and social areas, The third is a saintly 
politics, most often associated with the figure of Vinoba Bhave, but varying 
from region to region with provincial heroic styles. Morris-Jones has per- 
ceived that the modern idiom is most frequently used by Congress party 
leaders and upper echelon administrators; the traditional idiom is generally 
found among Mandal and District party leaders; while the saintly lan- 
guage or style is relegated to the “margin” of Indian politics. But the use- 
fulness of Morris-Jones’ categorization for an analysis of Atulya Ghosh 


4¥or an analysis of the operation of the political machine in West Bengal see the 
unpublished manuscript by Myron Weiner, “Calcutta: Politics of Patronage” (Cam- 
bridge: Center for International Studies, M.I.T., 1965). See also the two essays on 
West Bengal in Myron Weiner, Political Change in South Asia (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1963), pp. 177-256. 

5. W. H. Morris-Jones, “India’s Political Idioms,” in Politics and Society in India, 
ed. C. H. Philips (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962), pp. 133-154. 
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stems primarily from the fact that Ghosh himself has acquired skills in, and 
reconciled personally, the three political styles or modes of action. 
Acquiring Skills in Three Political Idioms 

Atulya Ghosh’s background in the modern idiom is largely a result of 
his close connections with Calcutta. Ghosh was born in Calcutta in 1905, 
and was raised to adolescence in the family’s ancestral home in Luxminarain 
Mukherjee Lane; his maternal grandfather was Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, 
a leading Bengali intellectual of the late nineteenth century and an associ- 
ate of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee; his paternal grandfather was a wealthy 
landholder and businessman. In the atmosphere created by his family, 
Ghosh had a number of opportunities to learn the modern language of 
politics. He remembers meeting and listening to “the foremost politicians 
and litterateurs of Bengal’® in his family home: Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Chittaranjan Das, Bipin Chandra Pal, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, 
Ramendra Sundar Tribedi and others. These were people who were at the 
forefront of the agitation for Independence at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, and who spoke in the modern language of politics: they wrote 
of nationalism and imperialism, they formed parties and flirted with inter- 
national communism, and they advocated increased participation by Indi- 
ans in the courts, the administration, the legislature, and the provincial 
governments. This atmosphere was made the more elaborate by the con- 
nection of Ghosh’s father, Kartick Chandra Ghosh, with British business- 
men and Bengali business leaders who were dependent on British industry 
for their livelihood. Ghosh recalls vividly the necessity of his father and 
paternal grandfather to maintain an elaborate knowledge of British law and 
commercial practices in order to maintain the family wealth. 

While the general milieu of the family home was one in which the mod- 
ern language of politics was constantly present, Ghosh’s opportunity to 
learn the modern idiom was enhanced by his education and by the develop- 
ment of his own interests. Instead of being sent to a Bengali school in Cal- 
cutta, in which he would most likely have imbibed more traditional 
teachings, Ghosh was educated by a group of private tutors at home. And 
his education consisted for the most part of acquiring skills in the modern 
idiom. He learned to read, write, and speak in English, with the focus of 
his learning being English literature (particularly Shakespeare) and the 
political history of India and the West. His interest in these subjects has 


6 Quotations cited in the text without footnotes, and the material concerning the 
social background and political participation of Atulya Ghosh, were obtained from 
interviews with Ghosh, his family, and other politicians. I would like to give special 
acknowledgement, to Pramatha Nath Bisi, Rabindranath Tagore, Professor of Bengali 
literature, University of Calcutta, MLC, and member of the WBPCC; to Asoke Dutt, 
General-Secretary of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly Party, MLA, and member 
of the PCC; Professor Nirmal Bhattacharya, MLC; and R. L. Sinha and Nirmalendu 
De of the PCC Executive Council. Ghosh’s own willingnes to take time from his busy 
schedule, of course, made the study possible. 
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continued to the present day, as evidenced by the frequent mention of 
Spengler, Whitehead, Dewey, Huxley, Santayana, Bergson and others in 
his writings.’ His ability to speak in the modern idiom, and to understand 
it, has been enhanced by his habit of reading regularly copies of The 
Economist (London), The London Times, and works by American, Euro- 
pean, and Bengali political scientists, sociologists, and other intellectuals. 

Although Ghosh has acquired an ability to think and act in the modern 
political idiom, he is also well-versed in the ways of traditional politics. 
His schooling in this idiom stems largely from his experience in the Con- 
gress party organization. In 1920, when Ghosh was fifteen years old, the 
Congress Session was held in Calcutta and Ghosh then joined the North 
Calcutta Primary Unit (now the Mandal Congress). In his words it was 
in this unit that he “became familiar with the way the Congress works from 
the inside.” But Congress politics in Calcutta during the 1920’s did not 
provide abundant opportunity to learn in detail the language of traditional 
politics, for the urban coalition of C. R. Das and Subhas Bose was con- 
cerned primarily with the issues that affected the urban middle-class, and 
the party organization was based almost entirely on its connections with 
the more wealthy (and more modern) urban property-owners. That Ghosh 
learned the ways of traditional politics was therefore due to his decision 
in 1923 to leave Calcutta and to pursue a political career in Hooghly Dis- 
trict. 

In Hooghly Ghosh became familiar with the patterns of factional con- 
flict that animate village politics, and with the immense gap that exists 
between the traditional and the modern in India. As a journalist, school- 
teacher, and district political leader, he came to gain an appreciation of 
the diversity and complexity of rural Bengal while at the same time earning 
the respect and admiration of rural influentials through his constructive 
activities and nationalist fervor. Along with Prafulla Sen, Ajoy Mukherjee 
and others, Ghosh established a number of party centers in Hooghly, How- 
rah and Midnapore, in which Congressmen were trained for Congress work, 
and from which the activities of the local Congress emanated. From these 
centers Congress politicans organized diverse groups of individuals to pro- 
vide relief in period of flood and famine; to join in Gandhi’s non-coopera- 
tion movements; and to otherwise participate in nationalist activities. 
District leaders in all parts of West Bengal now argue that Ghosh is one 
of the few people from Calcutta who understand village life; and Calcuttans 
in the party are equally surprised at Ghosh’s ability to “get along well with 
people from the most remote areas.” ` 

If Hooghly District was a training ground in which Ghosh learned to 
operate in a traditional environment, it is also the source of Ghosh’s involve- 
ment in a saintly style of politics. During the twenty-four years that he 

7See for example Atulya Ghosh, Patrali [Letters] (Calcutta: Sukamar, Dutta, 


Nabajibon Publishers, 1964). This isa collection of Ghosh’s private letters, expressing 
his thoughts on Camus and existentialism. 
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lived and worked in Hooghly, Ghosh became imbued with Gandhian and 
nationalist ideals and with the heroic political style characteristic of the 
Bengal region. In Ghosh’s words, “the atmosphere was surcharged with 
nationalism and we were drawn towards it.” Ghosh participated in all of 
Gandhi’s non-cooperation movements, he edited a number of different 
nationalist newspapers, and was imprisoned on four occasions. In 1930 
he lost his right eye when a British policeman rammed a baton through it, 
and in subsequent jail terms he had his Jeg broken, contracted tuberculosis, 
and was beaten so severely that he was placed in a cast that extended from 
his shoulders to his hips. That these experiences are associated with a 
saintly style of political life (implying self-sacrifice, selflessness and the 
like) can be seen from a recent description of P. C. Sen’s activities in 
Hooghly during this period, written by Ghosh himself: 


The flame of patriotism burning in him, Prafulla Chandra came in close 
contact with revolutionaries while a student of the Scottish Church 
College. ... He became a teacher in the Hooghly Vidya Mandir, utiliz- 
ing his leisure for constructive work in different regions. . . . Life was 
extremely austere—Sri Sen and his associates, about 18/20 in number— 
being provided with an anna worth of ‘dal’ daily to make their rice 
dish edible . . . nothing but the cause of Mother India did matter 
then. .. . He made himself one of the villagers sharing all the hard- 
ships of a rural life. He never grudged the insanitary and stinking 
environment. . . . Prafulla Chandra was not an average man... . He 
breathes and lives in [his friend’s] midst, his dynamic personality pro- 
viding the beaconlight for their onward march.8 


The Personal Resolution o f Conflicting Languages 


Having acquired skills in three political languages, Ghosh is what Morris- 
Jones would call “politically multi-lingual.” But to the extent that the 
three political idioms conflict, it has been necessary for Ghosh to resolve 
a number of divergent alternative modes of thought and action. By explor- 
ing Ghosh’s conscious adjustment to conflicting political idioms, it is pos- 
sible to understand the ways in which he himself internalizes his role in the 
present political situation, a role that places him unmistakably in the posi- 
tion of party boss. 

The saintly idiom is rejected by Ghosh when he speaks of his own role 
in the Congress party. He does not dwell on his experiences during the 
nationalist struggle, and many of his colleagues and opponents are in fact 
unaware that he lost an eye during a term in jail for nationalist activities. 


8 Atulya Ghosh, “P. C. Sen: A Life Career Sketch,” Amrita Bazaar Patrika (Cal- 
cutta), April 10, 1964. As Professor Morris-Jones points out, the identification of a 
saintly style of politics with Gandhian nationalism is “a bad over-simplification: for 
one thing this was only one of Gandhi’s styles; for another, this idiom was already 
present in Indian society before Gandhi undertook its systematic and organized devel- 
opment.” Nevertheless, “for many people it is identified with the political style of 
Gandhi,” and this is certainly true in the case of Atulya Ghosh. 
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When questioned about his involvement with the freedom struggle, he 
insists that he is not interested in recounting his experiences, that he detests 
the word “sacrifice,” and that he received enough satisfaction from his 
participation to feel personally rewarded. He prefers to speak of Nehru, 
Gandhi and other prominent Congressmen as party leaders rather than as 
men imbued with saintly or charismatic qualities. In his numerous books 
about Gandhi, he focuses not on the greatness of the man, or the selflessness 
and self-sacrifice which Gandhi practiced and inspired, but rather on 
Gandhi’s organizational ability,® and on the necessity to reconcile Gandhi’s 
“lofty idealism” with the rigors of the socio-economic and cultural environ- 
ment found in India today. From his personal studies of Gandhism, he 
concludes that Gandhi “dreamed” of “the ideal society, the ideal State,” 
but that for the present this ideal is not attainable. Ghosh thus rejects 
personally a saintly style of politics, but does look to Gandhism as an ideal, 
to be achieved (if at all) “one step at a time.” 1° 

By conceptualizing Gandhism as an “ideal,” and by allowing for grada- 
tions between different political systems in their progression toward the 
attainment of this ideal, Ghosh consciously provides for a large measure 
of adaptability in his own political thinking. At the same time, he allows 
for his own personal reconciliation of the three political idioms mentioned 
above. For, in Ghosh’s terms, the “first step” towards the attainment of a 
Gandhian ideal in India is the attainment of a “democratic socialism based 
on a parliamentary system,” or a politics that is oriented to a modern 
political idiom. But the achievement of a modern politics is, in turn, 
dependent on the ability of the present generation to work within the tradi- 
tional framework. 

By way of clarification, Ghosh argues in support of Gandhi’s contention 
that parties are themselves intrinsically undesirable (in that they create 
and sustain conflict between different parts of society) but he contends 
that under the present circumstances prevailing in India (and, he expects, 
for his lifetime) parties are necessary.“ In his view, a Gandhian state is 
possible only with a “disciplined populace” (one that is highly educated 
and politically sophisticated), and only when there is no support given to 
political parties that attempt to appeal to the populace on the basis of 
“class” or other divisive issues, or which do not hesitate to use violence. 
Since the present population in India is largely illiterate, uneducated and 
lacking political sophistication, and since a number of parties exist which 


® Ghosh’s Noakhalita Gandhiji (n.p.), written in 1947, is a descriptive account of 
how Gandhi acted during his tour of Noakhali district just prior to partition. Ghosh 
attributes much of his organizational skill to Gandhi, he follows Gandhian methods 
of organization, and thinks Gandhi’s greatest personal virtue was his “humane ap- 
proach” to all peoples. 

10 Atulya Ghosh, Ahimsa and Gandhi (Calcutta: Prabhat Basu, 1954), pp. 48-49. 

11 He also contends that Gandhi saw parties as being necessary in present-day India, 
despite several statements by Gandhi that would appear to conflict with this view. 
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do attempt to “revolutionize society” (to promote class struggle) and to 
radically alter the existing social structure through use of violence) polit- 
ical parties are inevitably brought into being. 

In this context, then, Ghosh reconciles the modern with the saintly by 
conceiving of the Congress party as a force attempting to mitigate the 
potential divisions within society, or as a party that sets an example of 
non-violence and self-sacrifice and which seeks to educate the population 
in Gandhian ideals. His “saintly politics” assumes importance “as a lan- 
guage of comment rather than of description or practical behaviour.” 1? 
Indeed, Ghosh argues that the Congress party can best lead India towards 
a Gandhian “ideal society” under a “democratic parliamentary system” 
for a number of reasons. First, Ghosh contends that a parliamentary sys- 
tem encourages participation by the “masses” in the affairs of the party and 
the government, thus creating a politically sophisticated electorate. In 
Ghosh’s words: 


... man may feel that they are as intimately related to the state as they 
feel they are related to their families by their every action and thought. 
But this sense of intimacy only comes, when, on his [the citizen’s] 
sense of rights and duties depends the happiness or unhappiness of the 
State... . When every individual feels his social responsibilities and 
knows that if he does not carry out these responsibilities he himself will 
suffer. When he knows that his opinion carries weight, he must be 
politically conscious. 


Ghosh, of course, realizes that a tension exists between the theory and 
practice of parliamentary systems, but he argues, despite this, that a par- 
liamentary system provides more opportunities for developing an informed 
body of citizens than do other political arrangements. 

Secondly, Ghosh argues that the Congress party can lead India to a 
Gandhian “ideal state” (through the successful pursuit of a democratic 
party politics) because of the effects of a parliamentary system on the 
leadership of a political party. In his view, a parliamentary party system, 
in contrast to a system of kingship or President’s rule, encourages con- 
tacts between political leadership and the people. For example, in a dis- 
cussion of the Soviet Union, Ghosh has written: 


[After the Russian revolution] a greed for political power took the 
place of greed for wealth. Some men in Russia want to be far above 
others in the possession of political power so that political «untouchables 
and political brakmins have come into existence. . . . In a parliamentary 
system, however, Ministers must be responsible to the people and the 


12 Morris-Jones, p. 140. 

13 Atulya Ghosh, Gandhi O Ahimsa [Gandhi and Ahimsa] (Calcutta: Congress 
Bhawan, 1953), p. 30. All translations from the Bengali were done by the author, 
with the assistance of Suhrid K. Chatterjee. Gandhi O Ahimso is essentially the same 
book as Ahimsa and Gandhi (in English), but the English translation does alter the 
original in many places. 
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officials to the Ministers . . . by a natural process, dictators become 
distant from the masses and are overthrown, whereas Ministers in 
democracies most constantly take into consideration the views of the 
people. Ministers may also fail, but they are more likely to die a 
natural death.14 


Because parliamentary leaders must constantly -be concerned with the 
aspirations and demands of the populace, Ghosh argues, a parliamentary 
system is not incompatible with a Gandhian state. In fact, to the extent 
that it encourages a “natural and simple affection” of leaders for the popu- 
lation, it can even promote a Gandhian state. 

Finally, Ghosh contends that a democratic party politics can be a suc- 
cessful vehicle for attaining a Gandhian ideal because it permits and 
encourages non-violence. The importance of non-violence is again indi- 
cated in Ghosh’s writings: 


. . the ideal society of Mahatma Gandhi’s conception cannot be 
attained through violence. The future society which Marxists portray 
has its value as an ideal society. But they believe that by a violent 
revolution they will be able to reach their ideal. Mahatma Gandhi 
believed that by a violent revolution we shall be diverted greatly from 
the ideal. . . . If our goal is non-violence and truth, this can be reached 
only through non-violence and truth 


Because he sees a modern parliamentary politics as desirable, Ghosh often 
speaks in the modern idiom and pursues a modern political style. His 
primary interest is, of course, the development of an efficient political 
party that can win elections, but he also partakes of modern politics as a 
Member of Parliament (since 1952), and as state party spokesman in the 
debates which concenter modern issues. 

But Ghosh’s political thought and activity is certainly not limited to 
the modern idiom, or even to the practice of the modern in pursuit of the 
saintly. For, as is indicated by his own involvement in the party, Ghosh 
hopes to attain a modern politics by paying close attention to the tradi- 
tional idiom. Since becoming Grand Secretary of the WBPCC Executive 
Council in 1948, Ghosh has in fact built a party organization that derives 
its strength from its ability to work within the traditional social structure. 
The machine which Ghosh has created has, therefore, characteristically 
refused to take ideological positions, and certainly refused to act on the 
basis of commitments to central party directives that seek to change the 
existing structure of society. Instead, it has attemped to attract men who 


14 Atulya Ghosh, Nairajyabadir Dristite Gandhibad ([Gandhism in the Eyes of 
Anti-Monarchists] (Arambagh: n.p., n.d.), pp. 31-37. See also Pakistan O Sampra- 
daik Samasya [Pakistan and the Communal Problem] (Calcutta: Congress Bhawan, 
1956), pp. 35-43, where Ghosh argues that Pakistan is not a viable state, partly because 
of the nature of its constitutional arrangement. 

15 Ahimsa and Gandhi, pp. 12-13. 
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are already influential in the social structure of their localities, and who 
can sway a needed portion of the electorate by particularistic appeals.*¢ 

While creating a party organization based on the traditional social order, 
Ghosh has argued that he is most concerned with “the orderly development 
of society by non-violent means,” and he insists that Indian politicians must 
necessarily work within the traditional context because “every man must 
adapt to his environment and the state-of-affairs of his country.” In his 
eyes he is trying to preserve peace and order in society at the same time 
that he builds a modern political party that can bring about some amount 
of social change. But Ghosh has an abhorrence for that kind of social 
change which could proceed so rapidly as to involve the use of violence and 
revolutionary social upheaval. He thus admits that he heads an organiza- 
tion that has “become a place for spoils and gaining favors,” but argues 
that this is necessary lest the Communists, and other opposition parties that 
believe in violence, are swept to power because they themselves appeal to 
local people in terms of personal gains rather than in terms of “higher 
principles.” His argument is that the Congress must pursue the kinds of 
strategies and tactics on which it is presently based in order to prevent 
the opposition from coming to power. In Ghosh’s own words, “The alterna- 
tive to Congress is ‘mobocracy’-” 

On the basis of these ideas, Ghosh frequently speaks out against those, 
both inside the party and without, who argue that his organization—locally- 
based and dependent on spoils, patronage, and even corruption for the 
attainment of power—is responsible for failure to effect rapid social and 
economic change in West Bengal. In response to one of these charges, for 
example, Ghosh wrote: 


There is ... no harm in pointing out weakness or corruption in any 
person or organization. 

But if, without any specific charge, workers are continuously de- 
nounced, demoralization is bound to set in. The irony of it is that those 
who enjoy the benefits of the efforts of the ordinary party workers 
are the loudest in finding fault with their field-level associates. 

Those who are in an advantageous position, and are enjoying some 
privileges, are in the habit of condemning those who have never 
received even a garland of recognition of their services. 

The traditions of the Congress are deep-rooted and unshakable. 
Our workers are wonderful. That most of them continue to retain their 
zeal and sincerity, continue to have a confidence in the Congress tradi- 
tions and ideals, despite the unwarranted apathy and unkindness meted 
out to them, is an evidence of their essential integrity and goodness. 
We have thus avoided a major debacle.17 


16 For an analysis of the Congress party in West Bengal, and its ties with the elec- 
torate, see Weiner, “Calcutta: Politics of Patronage,” op. cit. 

17 Atulya Ghosh, “‘Atulya Ghosh,’ Administration: The Human Approach,” Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika (Calcutta), Jan, 1, 1964. 
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The Reconciliation of Political Idioms and the West Bengal Machine 

Atulya Ghosh’s conscious adjustment to the conflicts inherent in three 
political idioms represents a fundamental contribution to the creation and 
maintenance of the West Bengal political machine. His own thought is 
pervasive in the views of those under him, and it provides both a reason 
for the machine’s existence and a basis for the machine’s operational pro- 
cedures. Without this reconciliation of conflicting idioms for which Ghosh 
is responsible, it is difficult to see how the machine could have been brought 
into being, and how it could have achieved almost constant success since 
Independence.1§ 

To begin with, Ghosh’s reconciliation provides for an adaptability in 
thinking which is necessary for the maintenance of any political machine. 
Because all three idioms, styles, or languages are legitimate (for one reason 
or another), the party organization does not take ideological stands or 
restrict its appeals to any one political group. The party organization can 
boast, for example, that while it has secured its electoral margins by paying 
close attention to the rural areas, it is also one of the few big-city organiza- 
tions that has never lost an election to the Municipal Corporation or 
Council in the big city. The party certainly contains rural influentials and 
peasants in large numbers, but it is also able to attract a large number of 
Calcutta intellectuals. The party includes within its fold a number of busi- 
nessmen large and small, but it also counts among its supporters some of 
West Bengal’s most active and militant labor and peasant leaders. In a 
state where the industrial-minded B. C. Roy was Chief Minister for 14 
consecutive years, the party organization has consistently advised its mem- 
bers “to visit every house in the villages to secure land in connection with 
the Bhoodan movement.” 

To say that the predominant philosophy within the organization is char- 
acterized by adaptability in its thinking is to imply that the quest for 
political power is considered legitimate, and this is how the terms “adapta- 
bility” and “flexibility” (both widely-used in West Bengal Congress 
circles) are interpreted by the hard core of leaders who surround Atulya 
Ghosh. Groups which operate within all three political idioms are in fact 
considered “essential,” and they are encouraged to press their particular 
point-of-view within the organization. In some instances, individuals and 
groups have even been encouraged to engage in factional conflicts.7° In 


18 The Congress party in West Bengal has won more than 60% of the seats in the 
Legislative Assembly, and more than 70% of the Lok Sabha seats, in every election 
since Independence. Moreover, it has dominated most municipal elections, and has won 
every election from the Calcutta Corporation Council. 

19 The Statesman (Calcutta), March 26, 1953, p. 8. 

20 Within many of the subsidiary organizations in the Congress—the Trade Union 
Congress, the Congress student groups, and the Women’s section—-Ghosh has actually 
encouraged rival sets of leaders to stage contests. A leading Bengali Congressman, for 
example, stated that when he was a student leader he was encouraged (although not 
supported) by Ghosh to contest the presidency of the Congress student organization, 
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the words of one of Ghosh’s fellow-members on the West Bengal Congress 
Executive Committee: 


In Bengal, people like to join organizations and groups .. . and we 
accept this as a fact of life. We go out into the districts and the 
neighborhoods of Calcutta and tell them, “form your organizations in 
the localities and we will welcome you with open arms.” But our job 
is not to take sides and become members of cliques and factions. 
Bengal was ruined by the spirit of faction before Independence. . . 21 


Ghosh himself has a reputation for being argumentative, and at least 
in some instances the purpose of his argument is to goad men into taking 
political stands. He was described by one local Congressman as a “fiery- 
tempered and obstinate man, a true Bengali. He forces you to disagree 
with him because of his obstinate manner, and then he tells you to go and 
fight for your cause.”?? There are a number of known instances where 
Ghosh has encouraged individuals and groups to pursue political power 
(within the Congress, of course), even when their position was opposed to 
that of Ghosh himself. The case of a Calcutta lawyer provides perhaps the 
most striking example. This lawyer (an East Bengali) was quite upset with 
the Ghosh machine some years ago, primarily because of the fact that 
Ghosh and the West Bengal government were encouraging the settlement 
of East Bengali Hindu refugees outside of West Bengal (in Dandakaranya 
and elsewhere). The lawyer wrote a letter to the editors of the four largest 
Calcutta dailies asking that East Bengalis unite against this policy, and 
denouncing the Ghosh machine in forceful language. The lawyer was sur- 
prised to find, however, that while his letter received no response from 
East Bengalis, it did meet with an unexpected response from Ghosh. 
Shortly after the letter appeared, Ghosh called on the lawyer personally, 
and informed him that he was quite pleased with the publication of the 
letter. Ghosh argued that opposition to an established position was healthy 
(so long as it was voiced through “proper channels”) and he thus wel- 
comed the letter and hoped that the lawyer would join the Congress. In the 
lawyer’s words, “Atulyababu told me ‘that I should join the Congress and 
lead the debate within the party, rather than cast my lot with the [leftist 
parties] and press my debate in the daily newspapers. He even offered to 
support my candidacy for a seat in the Legislative Assembly.” The upshot 
is that the lawyer is now an MLA, and a member of the Ghosh “ring” 
within the machine, even though he still remains in basic disagreement 
with the machine on the question of refugee resettlement. 

Adaptability, and the encouragement of groups and individuals to seek 
power, are phenomenon which are associated with machine politics gener- 





against another student leader who was also being encouraged (but not supported) by 
Ghosh. 
21 Based on an interview with Rabindra Lal Sinha, WBPCC president, April 16, 1964, 
22 Based on an interview with Pramatha Nath Bisi, WBPCC member, April 2, 1964. 
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ally. The accomplishment of Ghosh stems from the fact that he has been 
able to create an atmosphere in which both a “power politics” and a “pol- 
itics of renunciation” are at home. In some societies, perhaps, a machine 
could survive without making reference to values, or without even attempt- 
ing to reconcile conflicting modes of thought. But because a politics of 
renunciation or a saintly politics is so widely accepted in West Bengal, 
Ghosh’s conscious adjustment to it has aided in attracting people who 
would otherwise feel that the party had no “higher principles” or “higher 
goals.” Ghosh argues that one can “gain satisfaction and do great good” 
by becoming a sannyasin or a monk, but in the present political situation 
with which India is confronted, “a mass societal force is necessary.” The 
great selling-point of the Ghosh machine (and one which is put forth by 
almost every state-level leader) is that the Congress approximates this 
“societal force” more than any other. The machine is convinced that it is 
pursuing higher (saintly) ideals, by means of a modern process (representa- 
tive government) that will make possible those ideals, and that it stands 
as a bulwark against the use of violence and force, if not against authori- 
tarianism. 

The success of the Ghosh organization is based on its ability to convince 
groups (and especially traditional group leaders) that the quest for power 
is legitimate, but it is also dependent on the ability of the organization to 
mitigate conflict and to achieve a high degree of unity among the dominant 
leadership of the state party. In this respect, Ghosh’s constant reference 
to the threat from the “less responsible” political parties serves as his own 
justification for the existence of the machine. Because the Congress is 
threatened, and because the Congress does have ideals, the Congress is 
necessary (if only to prevent the coming-to-power of a greater evil). For 
someone being recruited into the party, this argument (at the level of ideals 
and values) serves to reinforce a potential member’s initial inclination to 
join (an inclination felt by almost anyone who realizes the benefits to be 
derived from affiliation with the Congress). For those within the organiza- 
tion, it creates pressure on the individual to conform to the rules which 
have been layed down by the Executive Committee and the “ring.” 

In fact, while Ghosh does encourage conflict and opposing points-of-view 
within the Congress party of West Bengal, he has also established a well- 
known procedure* by which disputes between different power-seekers are 
to be settled. If a Congressman disagrees with the established policy of 
the PCC, he will be interviewed amicably and privately by either Ghosh 
himself or a member of the Executive Committee, and in this interview 
he will be encouraged to voice his dissent through “proper channels.” 
Should he persist with his disagreement and break party discipline (that is, 
leak stories to the press, or otherwise publicly make his disagreement 





23 This procedure is repeated almost verbatim by West Bengal Congressmen when 
questioned about the methods used for resolving conflicts within the party organization. 
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known), the organization will not allow the incident to go unnoticed. 
Rather, the dispute will be brought to the attention of the party leadership 
at the appropriate level, and, in most instances, a vote will be taken to 
determine the relevant disciplinary action. If the matter is related only to 
a local problem, the issue will be decided at the Mandal (District) Con- 
gress Committee level. But on numerous occasions the Executive Committee 
of the WBPCC has taken disciplinary action against individual units,” 
and at least in one instance, a factional dispute was resolved by reference 
to the General Committee of the PCC (a body of more than 500 persons) .”® 
Once a person or group has been defeated, he is then customarily offered 
an opportunity to remain within the party and to carry on as before (so 
long as he does not again break party discipline). But if he refuses, or if 
he is negligent, he is forced out of the party. In the words of one member 
of the Executive Committee, “he may be dismissed or he may be ostra- 
cized by his fellow Congressmen—but in either case, he must choose either 
to leave politics or join the leftists.” 

It could be argued, of course, that the machine which Ghosh has created 
might have arisen without the presence of Ghosh, or at least without the 
particular reconciliation of three political idioms that Ghosh has effected. 
And, in support of this argument, it is certain that a cadre of leaders now 
exists in West Bengal which seems capable of maintaining the organization 
without Ghosh himself. At the same time, however, the accomplishments 
of Atulya Ghosh must be viewed in the light of the circumstances that 
existed in West Bengal when he first became General Secretary of the 
PCC. At that time (1948), West Bengal had passed successively through 
a large-scale famine, the disruptions resulting from major Allied war opera- 
tions in and around Calcutta, widespread communal upheaval, partition 
and the ensuing riots, and the political chaos that came when the Muslim 
state Ministry (which had been in power in Bengal before Independence) 
collapsed. Ghosh assumed leadership in a party that had been largely 
urban-based and confined to property-owners and intellectuals, and he was 
faced with a most intense kind of factionalism and party splintering. 

In this atmosphere, Atulya Ghosh was the only Congressman in West 
Bengal in 1948 who was equally well-versed in three political idioms and 
who, at the same time, had attained a position where he could significantly 
affect the direction of the party organization. There were a number of 
men—B, C. Roy, Siddharta Ray and others—who were more familiar with 
the modern idiom than Ghosh, but who lacked familiarity with the ways 
of traditional politics. There were others (notably P. C. Sen and Prafulla 
Ghosh) who were familiar with all three idioms, but who either were not 
deeply involved in party matters or who lacked any semblance of an organi- 
zational base. Finally, there were some men who were closely involved in 


24 See The Statesman, April 5, 1952, p. 1; and Jan. 19, 1957, p. 10. 
25 [bid., Nov. 25-26, 1958, p. 1. 
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party work, and who understood the necessity for linking the modern to 
the traditional idiom, but in most instances (the case of Ajoy Mukherjee 
comes to mind) these men were unable to operate comfortably within the 
framework of modern representative government. 

Ghosh was, and is, an exceptional Indian politician precisely because 
(in the words of a Communist MLC): “He pays close attention to the 
affairs of the party, and he knows all of the important groups and all of the 
important people—of all political suasions—on a first name basis.” In 
short, he has been able to create a political machine because he is capable 
of operating effectively (and comfortably) in all three political languages 
or styles. It is now generally acknowledged by West Bengal Congressmen”® 
that it was Ghosh’s insight and skills which were responsible for the exten- 
sion of the party organization to the villages and neighborhoods, and it is 
Ghosh who is credited with having created a capacious organization in 
which the quest for power is considered legitimate. 


26 There is a considerable gap between the image of Ghosh in the minds of politicians 
(who work either for or against him) on the one hand, and, on the other, the general 
public in West Bengal. In Hooghly district, for example, he has a reputation for being 
an ardent Gandhian constructive worker and a fiery nationalist, while among his staff 
he is known as a man who understands Western philosophy and science. Among a large 
number of the middle-class of Calcutta he is thought to be a low-caste person (the caste 
name Ghosh can designate either a person from the caste of milkmen, or it can desig- 
nate members of the higher Kayastha caste of scribes) who has opportunistically 
enhanced his own wealth and position through political dealings. But, at the same time, 
those close to him contend that his ancestral family was one of the most prominent in 
all of Calcutta, and that Ghosh has in fact relinquished his rights to any of the prop- 
erty of his family, and even sold parts of his own personal property to finance the 
Congress party. Some leading Bengali writers and novelists claim that Ghosh is a poet 
of merit (he has published a number of works both in Bengali and English), while a 
leading journalist in Calcutta has objected that Ghoshs works do not even merit con- 
sideration for publication in newspapers (Flibbertigibett [Niranjan Majumdar], “A 
Phoenix Too Frequent,” The Economic Weekly, XVI [Jan. 26, 1964], pp. 113-15.) 
In some parts of Calcutta he is known as Atulya “Ghush” (gush meaning bribe in 
Bengali), and yet his rural supporters, and even some opposition members, will argue 
that he is as personally uncorrupt as any political leader in India. A Communist 
MLC from Calcutta stated, for example, that “if we could make any charges on him 
[Ghosh] personally, we could oust him immediately. But personally he cannot be 
touched-—he is honest.” 
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DOLLAR, DOLLAR, WHO HAS THE DOLLAR?— 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE JAPANESE AND 
AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


HUGH T. PATRICK* 





This paper focuses on the economic aspects of Japanese-United 
States relations within an international context. The emphasis on economic 
factors is deserved because for the past twenty years Japan’s policymakers 
have identified the country’s international role as being dominated by eco- 
nomic considerations. Postwar Japan thus far has chosen to play a rela- 
tively modest international role. This is because it seems to have had two 
main objectives: the creation and maintenance of prosperous economic 
growth domestically, and the development of international relationships 
which would serve to promote domestic economic prosperity. 

Judged by these rather modest aims, Japan has been extravagantly suc- 
cessful—arising like a phoenix from the ashes of World War II, resuming 
full sovereignty in 1952 but as a weak country in need of a patron in a 
hostile or at best indifferent world, to now once again being accepted as 
one of the world’s major independent nations. At the end of this paper I 
would like to conjecture as to how we might broadly view Japan’s future 
role in the world and what lines of development of that role would be of 
benefit to the United States as well. 

In providing an overview of U.S.-Japan economic relations, I take as 
my frame of reference a country’s balance of payments, inasmuch as the 
balance of payments is a recording of all economic transactions among 
nations. I first discuss the nature of Japan’s overall balance of payments, 
and ways in which Japan’s international economic problems are reflected 
by its balance of payments position, and then I turn briefly to the United 
States balance of payments problem in its global setting. Following that I 
examine U.S.-Japan bilateral economic relations, as reflected in the totality 
of our economic transactions with each other. 

First, however, I should briefly review the components of a country’s 
balance of payments. The balance of payments may be divided into current 
account and into capital account. The current account provides an estimate 
of the flows of commodities and services between a country and all other 
countries, while the capital account provides estimates of the flows of 


* Based on an address to the Occidental College-American Assembly regional con- 
ference on The United States and Japan at Palm Springs, California, on March 25, 
1966. A Japanese version of the paper was published in the May 28, 1966 issue of 
Toyo Keizai (Oriental Economist). 
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various kinds of short-term and long-term capital. These capital flows 
finance imbalances in the flows of commodities and services in the current 
account, and may also result in changes in a country’s foreign exchange 
reserves. The current account may be subdivided into three components: 
first, the trade balance, which is total exports of merchandise less imports 
of merchandise; second, invisibles or service items, which include such 
things as transportation, insurance, travel, royalty and license payments, 
and interest and dividends; and third, extraordinary items, consisting of 
economic aid, military-related special procurement and, in the case of 
Japan, reparation payments. The capital account includes short-term loans 
and deposits, long-term loans, bond and stock issues, foreign direct invest- 
ment involving management participation, and changes in foreign exchange 
reserve position. 

Balance of payments formally balance in a purely accounting sense, since 
conceptually they are based on a double entry system of accounting. In 
an economic sense, however, the balance of payments may not be in equili- 
brium, having deficits or surpluses. There are various indicators that a 
country is having difficulties with its balance of payments. These include 
not only a loss of gold or foreign exchange reserves, but increasing rates of 
unemployment, a slowdown in the growth of the economy, or further 
restrictions on the flow of capital and merchandise. It is impossible to identify 
any single factor as causing the deficit in a country’s balance of payments, 
since economic transactions are interdependent and since the component 
a person isolates as the causal factor depends very much on his own pref- 
erences. For example, American balance of payments difficulties can be 
regarded as due to all sorts of things depending on one’s view: too much 
foreign aid, too much foreign lending, too much American business invest- 
ment abroad, not enough attention paid to exports, too many imports, too 
many Americans traveling abroad, and so forth. 

I emphasize the balance of payments not only because of recent Amer- 
ican difficulties but also because we must understand how important bal- 
ance of payments difficulties have been for postwar Japan. Indeed, in the 
past fifteen years it has been the main operational constraint upon even 
more rapid growth, and has been the proximate cause of the wide cyclical 
fluctuations in business activity which have been an important feature of 
Japan’s economy. The domestic forces of growth—business enthusiasm for 
investment, high savings rates, availability of good labor, high aggregate 
demand—-have not been major constraints on growth, though they may 
become more important in the future. I might note that I regard many of 
these potential problems as more institutional than purely economic, re- 
flecting inflexibilities in labor and capital markets. 

Why and in what way does Japan’s balance of payments serve as such 
an immediate constraint upon Japanese economic growth? After all, Japan’s 
foreign trade (imports plus exports) amounts to only about 14 of Japan’s 
gross national product, a ratio considerably less than that of many other 
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advanced countries for whom trade is important. The real significance lies 
rather in the composition of imports and in their relationship to the doniestic 
economy. Japan is an extremely resource poor, densely populated nation 
whose only chance for sustained economic growth lies in specialization in 
industrial production. However, to support industrial production, Japan 
must import industrial raw materials which either it cannot produce at all 
or only inefficiently. It even imports foodstuffs since it is increasingly more 
efficient to allocate labor and other resources to industrial rather than agri- 
cultural production. Further, Japan needs to import highly sophisticated 
machinery and equipment which are technologically superior to anything 
Japan can yet produce. Thus, aside from all questions of liberal multilateral 
world trade philosophy, even if Japan’s policy were explicitly autarchic 
Japan would need to increase imports in order to maintain economic 
growth. 

While these conditions indicate the general dependence of Japan’s econ- 
omy of imports, they do not directly explain why the balance of payments 
has been the limiting factor in growth. In essence, in boom periods of 
extremely rapid growth (12-15% or more in real terms) import require- 
ments and thereby imports grow much more rapidly—annual increases of 
20, 30, or even 40% in one instance. There are a variety of forces at work. 
The rapid growth and changing structure of industrial production raise 
industrial raw material needs, yet domestic sources cannot expand produc- 
tion rapidly and without sharply rising costs and prices. Bottlenecks develop 
in certain basic industries, since no economy (planned or market) is suf- 
ficiently well synchronized that all industries reach capacity levels at the 
same time in periods of very rapid growth. Some of these bottlenecks, such 
as domestic transport or harbor facilities, cannot be broken by imports.’ 
Others can. Thus, Japan increased the imports of iron and steel products 
tremendously in early 1957 when domestic capacity was insufficient, and 
the imports of machinery for the same reason in 1957-8, 1961~2, and 
again in 1963-4, 

Japan’s imports from the rest of the world have not been of merchandise 
alone, but also for a wide variety of services, particularly shipping for the 
transport of merchandise and foreign technological tie-ups which involve 
royalty or license payments. Certain of these, shipping in particular, have 
naturally increased greatly i in boom periods. 

Japan’s increase in exports—despite their extraordinarily rapid growth— 
has not been able to keep up with the country’s imports of merchandise 
and services. This inability to pay her own way becomes particularly pro- 
nounced in the late stages of booms, when Japan’s imports far outstrip 
exports. The country’s foreign exchange reserve position worsens rapidly, 
the balance of payments is in crisis, and something has to be done. 

While various other policy measures have been implemented, by and large 
it has been recognized in postwar Japan that the only way to cure these 
problems is to slow down the growth rate of what is referred to in Japan 
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as the “overheated” economy. This has been accomplished mainly by re- 
strictive monetary policies implemented by the central bank, the Bank of 
Japan. The objective has been to slow down the rate of business investment, 
especially in inventories; thereby to slow the growth of demand for out- 
put; and as a consequence to reduce demand for imports and increase the 
availability of goods for export which otherwise would be absorbed into 
Japan’s domestic market. In other words, a classically orthodox approach. 
And an approach which has been extremely successful. 

The main reason the restrictive monetary policy has been so effective 
in Japan is because the large commercial banks have been heavily in debt 
to the central bank and, in turn, large industrial enterprises are heavily in 
debt to the large banks. Thus the linkage between the central bank and 
actual business investment is direct and strong. I might point out that 
these situations of indebtedness are not nearly so undesirable or risky as 
they seem to many Americans who apply American financial rules of 
thumb. Without this indebtedness business would not have been able to 
carry out as much investment in expanding capacity and the growth rate 
of the economy would have been much slower. 

Some foreigners, and a few Japanese, worry about the risks of individual 
enterprises or banks running out of liquidity when they have such low net 
worth ratios relative to borrowed funds, especially short-term borrowings. 
But this is a misreading of the Japanese system. The Japanese govern- 
ment and the Bank of Japan will not allow any dig company to go bust. 
It is informally understood, and well verified by swift actions taken in the 
past eighteen months, that sufficient liquidity will be pumped into any 
large enterprise to avert disaster. It is ironic that small business, which 
benefits least from the operation of the financial system, has to bear most 
the burdens of recessions and of periods of illiquidity. The guarantees 
of the system do not extend down to the level of individual small com- 
panies. 

The cycle that has resulted has been a sequence of a domestic boom 
leading to a balance of payments crisis, monetary tightness which induces 
a recession, Japanese-style, and once the balance of payments is righted, 
a new upward thrust of growth, abetted where necessary by fiscal and mon- 
etary ease. I venture that this will continue to be the pattern of growth. 
As a result, I am more optimistic than many about the mildness and short 
length of Japan’s current recession.? 

The swings in business activity and national income have been sub- 
stantially wider in Japan than in the United States or Western Europe. 


1 For example, the 1965 decline in the seasonally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction from its peak to trough was milder than in the 1957-58 or 1954 recessions. 
The renewed uptrend of industrial] production passed the previous peak in twelve 
months in the most recent case, as compared with 21 months in 1957-58; there were 
also twelve-month lags in 1962 and 1954. 
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However, these swings are deviations from an extremely high growth trend. 
Japan has achieved annual growth rates as much as 17 or 18% in booms, 
while in recessions growth has slowed to only 3% or so. It is difficult to 
feel overly sympthetic about such “recession” problems. We should note, 
however, that the Japanese psychology has apparently adjusted to expect- 
ing continued rapid growth. Japan’s policymakers get more concerned 
about their recessions than do their American counterparts about reces- 
sions in the United States, at least as reflected in terms of the rapidity 
and extent of policy countermeasures. 

Let us examine Japan’s balance of payments in somewhat longer per- 
spective. On a cumulative basis for the 20-year period between late 1945 
and the third quarter of 1965, Japan imported $1.2 billion more goods 
than it paid through for its exports of merchandise (see Table 1). Its net 
deficits for services was much greater, $7.8 billion. These net expenditures 
consisted mainly of payments related to the shipment of goods ($5.2 bil- 
lion), though royalty and other investment income were also significant. 
Thus Japan’s current account, excluding extraordinary items, was in deficit 
by $9 billion. 

However, the extraordinary items were of great importance, virtually 
covering the trade and services deficit. There were three main sources. 
First, Japan received slightly more than $2 billion in early postwar eco- 
nomic aid from the United States, ending in 1951. Japan has subsequently 
agreed to pay back approximately 14 of this aid in annual installments 
until 1977, Second, Japan derived “special procurement” foreign exchange 
earnings totalling $6.6 billion from Allied (mainly U.S.) military and 
related expenditures in Japan in support of Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents in the Far East. Of course, there was a real quid pro quo: Japan 
provided goods and services, to the benefit of the United States, in exchange 
for this source of dollar earnings. Nonetheless, these dollars were extremely 
important for the Japanese economy, particularly during the Korean War 
and until the mid-1950’s. Third, Japan earned about $3—4 billion in sales 
of goods under the U.S. aid programs for certain other Asian countries, 
until this aid became tied to American exports. Offsetting these extraor- 
dinary current account earnings have been Japanese reparation payments 
in the form of exports amounting to some $900 million. 

After adjustment for American economic aid and military expenditures, 
Japan has accumulated over twenty years a small current account deficit 
of only about $150 million, which is wiped out if one believes that the 
errors and omissions occurred in goods and services transactions. Of course 
any net cumulation is strongly influenced by cyclical factors. Japan’s 
excellent trade performance in 1965 has influenced the rather rosy impres- 
sion left by the figures. In boom periods Japan’s cumulative position has 
been one of quite substantial current account deficits. Equally important, 
Japan has needed to build up foreign exchange reserves commensurate with 
its growing foreign trade. It has not been able to do so by export surpluses. 
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TABLE J. JAPAN’s BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
(millions of U.S. $) 


Worldwide Bilateral with U.S. 
1945-1965 (3rd quarter) 1952-1964 
Net 

Component Credit Debit Balance Credit Debit Balance 
Goods and Services 59,931 68,942 —9,011 13,033 19,550 —6,517 
1. Merchandise 52,171 53,333 --1,162 10,070 14,577 —4,507 
2. Services 7,760 15,609 —7,849 2,963 4,973 —2,010 

a) Trans. and Ins. 4315 9,474 —5,159 1,211 2,162 — 951 

b) Travel 478 445 33 295 241 53 

c) Invest. Income 875 1,793 — 918 491 913 —- 422 

d) Gov’t Transactions 192 320 — 128 

e) Private Donations 435 32 403 

f) Miscellaneous 1,899 3,578 — 1,679 5312 1,6523 —1,1218 
Extraordinary Items 9,562 902 8,660 7,042 ous 7,042 
1. U.S. Economic Aid 2,160 ao 2,160 50 ae 50 
2. U.S. 3rd country 

procurement 768° one 768° 

3. U.S. Military Exp. 7,402... 7,402 6,224 ~~ .... 6,224 
4. Reparations in 902 — 902 
Capital & Gold Movements 7,336 7,188 148 4,899 2,887 2,012 
1. Private Capital 2,993 1,900 1,093 2,132 311 1,821 

a) Long-term 2,419 1,903 516 1,728 226 1,502 

b) Short-term 573 — 2 571 404 85 319 
2. Official and Banks 4,332 5,085 — 753 2,767 2,301 466 

a) Long-term 407 867 — 460 144 5 139 

b) Short-term 3,924 4,218 — 294 2,623 2,296 327 
3. Monetary Gold 12 202 — 190 vs 275 — 275 
Errors and Omissions 203 ne 574 — 574 
Multilateral Settlements wee 1,963 —1,963 


Nore: Credits represent Japan’s sales (exports) of merchandise and services, receipt 
of aid, and receipt (borrowing) of foreign capital funds; debits represent Japan’s pur- 
chases (imports) of merchandise and services, payments of reparations, and payments 
(lending) of capital funds, including the holding of foreign exchange reserves, and 
increased gold holdings. 

a Probably including minor governmental transactions. 

b Including private donations. 

e Included in Japan’s regular exports of goods and services in the worldwide accounts. 

å Dollars obtained by Japan in transactions with the U.S. in excess of expenditures 

in US. which were used to pay for Japan’s debit (imports, etc.) with other 
countries. 

Sources: Warren S. Hunsberger, Japan and the United States in World Trade, 
p. 35, 52; Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics Monthly, various issues, and Bank of 
Japan worksheets. 
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On the whole, Japan has not been a large accumulator of foreign exchange; 
never in the postwar period could it be said that Japan had surplus foreign 
exchange reserves. Indeed, Japan’s present level of official foreign exchange 
reserves ($2.1 billion) is below the peak (adjusted for Japan’s gold at 
the IMF) reached five years ago, is equivalent to less than three months’ 
import expenditures for goods and services, and does not cover the coun- 
try’s short-term foreign liabilities. 

Japan has met its balance of payments pressures not only by export 
expansion but in recent years by relying increasingly upon foreign capital 
inflows, notably from the United States. These inflows not only have cov- 
ered any current account deficits and built up foreign exchange reserves, 
but have also enabled Japan to engage in its own capital exports, particu- 
larly to underdeveloped countries. A fair proportion has been what the 
Japanese call aid, namely export credits with longer maturities and lower 
interest rates than prevail in Japan. The flow of capital into Japan has 
been mainly in the form of a pool of short-term capital funds, individual 
components of which circulate but in aggregate have tended to accumulate 
into larger and larger outstanding balances. These funds include trade 
credit, loans from commercial banks, deposits by foreign companies and 
others, and Euro-dollar borrowings. The Japanese government and cer- 
tain private companies have also issued foreign bonds and equities; this 
has been restricted since July 1963 by the U.S. interest equalization tax. 
The Japanese government has severely restricted direct investment in 
Japan by American and other foreign businesses. Americans sometimes 
seem to take a position of moral outrage at such Japanese restrictions. 

I regard this moral position to be inappropriate and inconvenient. The 
concepts of relatively free movement of commodities, capital, and to a 
lesser extent people in a multilateral, interdependent world underlie the 
ethos of Western economic thinking. The Japanese culture does not embody 
this same ethos. The Japanese do not view the liberalization of trade and 
capital flows, including direct investment, as a moral issue at all but pri- 
marily one to be examined in light of a country’s self-interest. 

A country may define its self-interest narrowly or broadly. In a narrow 
context, one could argue that Japan has been relatively efficient in its 
foreign capital policy. Foreign capital inflows may offer three advantages: 
the provision of technology not available with the country; the provision 
of managerial skills, broadiy defined; and the financing of an inflow of 
commodity imports which may or may not be directly related to the spe- 
cific character of the capital inflow. Japan has very much needed foreign 
technology and the financing of imports; it feels it much less needs foreign 
managerial skills. Accordingly, it may well have been more efficient for 
Japan to buy technology directly by foreign patent and licensing arrange- 
ments, and to issue bonds and negotiate loans to finance extra imports. 
This approach probably has been less costly than reliance on foreign 
business direct equity investment, where profits would go to foreigners. 
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When Japan’s self-interest is viewed in broader terms, a restrictive pol- 
icy on foreign direct investment in Japan may not continue to be desirable. 
Fundamentally, Japan needs to be integrated into an expanding, multi- 
lateral, relatively free trade world order. Moreover, Japan aspires to 
advanced nation status. Japanese officials realize that the price the country 
has to pay to obtain these objectives is liberalization of its restrictions 
both on direct foreign investment and on imports of goods and services. 
Trade restrictions have been substantially reduced in recent years, but 
Japan still lags behind other advanced. nations in this respect. Indeed, 
concomitant with the liberalization of foreign exchange and import quotas 
has been a substantial increase in tariffs. Effective tariff protection of 
manufactured goods is higher in Japan than in almost any other industrial 
nation. 

Japan has had good balance of payments reasons for import restrictions. 
We have noted that imports are essential for growth, and that Japan has 
not been able to increase exports rapidly enough to pay for its tremendous 
expansion of imports. With limited access to foreign capital markets, 
Japan has cogently argued that it must maintain some import restraints 
in order not to slow down growth. Unfortunately, this has provided Japan 
with a rather legitimate excuse for an illegitimate, but strong, protectionist 
attitude. Many import restrictions are not primarily for balance of pay- 
ments reasons but to protect domestic industries. Moreover, in achieving 
“advanced nation” status in terms of the International Monetary Fund 
charter, Japan formally gave up the use of import restrictions for balance 
of payments purposes. 

Japanese policymakers generally realize that labor and capital resources 
can efficiently be allocated away from inefficient import-competing pro- 
duction to sectors in which they can better be used for growth. The most 
dramatic example has been the government-induced rationalization of the 
coal mining industry, with the closing of mines, reduction in workers, re- 
striction of output, new investment in machinery and, as a result, the 
doubling of labor productivity. It is to be hoped that with proper nudg- 
ing Japan will move further along the lines of specialization in those items 
which it can best produce, and will increasingly open its markets to im- 
ports of those manufactured goods and other commodities which, while 
not essential for the production process, are not areas of relatively efficient 
production in Japan. 

How much of a price should Japan pay in the form of reducing import 
and foreign investment restrictions for its continued and enhanced partici- 
pation in the world economy and in such constituent-organizations as GATT, 
OECD, and the Group of Ten? I suggest that the price be set, and reset, 
through the process of hard bargaining at the negotiating table, with con- 
cessions exchanged for concessions. If we plan to use moral arguments in 
negotiating with Japan, we should not expect them to be of paramount 
effectiveness, and we certainly should not delude ourselves in the process. 
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America’s balance of payments situation is very different from that 
of Japan. Foreign trade is neither in aggregate nor in structure particularly 
important for the American economy. Moreover, the United States bal- 
ance of payments with the rest of the world runs a surplus both in the 
trade balance (exports less imports) and on current account, even after 
adjusting for foreign aid flows. Unlike Japan, the United States has a 
dominant global role of political and security as well as economic leader- 
ship. In addition, the United States serves as the world’s commercial and 
investment banker. In recent years the United States has had large out- 
flows on capital account, reflecting active American business investment 
abroad, foreign bond and stock issues in New York, and short- and inter- 
mediate-term foreign lending by American banks, All these capital flows 
have been profitable for the United States. In a broader context, they have 
also been desirable as an important component of American policy aimed 
at an increasingly liberalized system of multilateral world trade, payments, 
and capital movements. 

The net result of America’s current and capital transactions with other 
countries is that the United States has been running substantial deficits 
in its balance of payments, which have several important implications for 
the United States and for the entire world. First, there has been a build-up 
of foreign short-term holdings of dollars considerably in excess of U.S. 
official gold and foreign currency reserves. Second, certain European coun- 
tries accumulating foreign exchange reserves are no longer willing to hold 
more dollars. Instead, they want to hold any increases in reserves in the 
form of gold. Thus, the United States has had a gold drain of almost $9 
billion in the past eight years, from the peak holdings of almost $23 bil- 
lion at the end of 1957, Third, the world needs an orderly expansion of 
international liquidity as countries naturally desire to hold more foreign 
exchange reserves concomitant with the growth in world trade and pay- 
ments. In the past, this international liquidity has been created primarily 
in the form of dollars by deficits in the U.S. balance of payments. 

The U.S. is reluctant to continue to run deficits in the amounts of the 
past few years, and certain European countries have been reluctant to have 
the U.S. so continue to create these deficits. While the trends are disturb- 
ing, the present position is not very dangerous. After all, the U.S. still 
holds one-third of the free world’s official gold reserves. American gold ` 
holdings are equivalent to approximately nine months imports, a much 
higher ratio than when the gold standard was in its hey day in 1913. More- 
over, the U.S. has large short-term dollar claims on the rest of the world. 
And in our role as investment banker we have also built up immense 
longer-term private and public claims on the rest of the world. 

I do not propose to discuss the nature of the U.S. balance of payments 
problem in detail nor to suggest how it might best be resolved. I do want 
to emphasize that Japan has not been a real source of America’s balance 
of payments difficulties, nor has the U.S. been the source of Japan’s prob- 
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lems. Indeed, each country has taken considerable care to mitigate the 
balance of payments problems of the other. Thus, by both broad and nar- 
row criteria U.S.-Japan bilateral economic relations have been highly 
beneficial to both countries. 

Let me illustrate by once again using the balance of payments frame- 
work to provide some quantitative indicators of this relationship. Between 
1952 and 1964—-the period for which more complete data are available— 
the U.S. purchased some $20 billion worth of Japanese goods and services, 
including special procurement, and sold to Japan $1914 billion of our 
goods and services. The two-way flow in 1965 was more than $4 billion. 
Thus, between 1952 and 1964 Japan accumulated a bilateral current 
account surplus with the U.S. of about $34 billion; this was no doubt 
added to this past year. The composition of these transactions suggest 
reasons why Japan nonetheless has been concerned about the nature of its 
bilateral trade relations with the U.S. Japan’s merchandise imports from 
the U.S. exceeded its exports to the U.S. by about $434 billion, and its 
services and invisible transactions were in deficit by an additional $2 bil- 
lion. All of these were more than offset by the special procurement and 
offshore purchase of extraordinary items, which cannot be expected to last 
forever. 

While in aggregate U.S.-Japan trade relations have developed extremely 
well, and this fact should never be forgotten, a number of specific prob- 
lems and frictions have arisen which I shall discuss briefly. First, there 
is the great difference in the relative importance of one country for the 
other. Trade is not very important to the U.S. economy as a whole, and 
Japan provides only about 10% of our total trade, In contrast, trade is 
a key factor for Japan, and almost 30% of Japan’s trade is with the United 
States. Japanese are understandably much more sensitive than Americans 
about problem areas in our economic relationship, and Japanese sensitiv- 
ity is enhanced by the fact that many of our bilateral economic treaties and 
trade arrangements were made just after the Occupation ended, when 
Japan had to negotiate from an inferior and humble bargaining position. 

Next, there is a major difference in the degree to which one country’s 
imports from the other have been in competition with domestic produc- 
tion. America’s imports from Japan are concentrated mainly in consumer 
manufactured goods, but other commodities as well, which are highly 
competitive with comparable goods produced here. This competition is fre- 
quently with those industries which are relatively weak in the American 
economy. The resultant restrictions on the imports of certain Japanese 
commodities, notably cotton textiles, while not to my mind the efficient 
way to handle the problem, are understandable. In contrast, most of 
Japan’s imports from the U.S. are of raw materials which do not compete 
directly with Japanese production, or where they do compete, it is under 
quota or other restrictions which protect Japanese producers. Japanese 
labor and capital do not feel the pinch from the competition of American 
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goods, whereas American labor and capital do indeed feel the pinch. Thus, 
while generally trade is less important for the U.S., in this very specific 
way it causes more problems for the U.S. than for Japan. Knowledgeable 
Japanese realize that the U.S. is not only a very large market, but a market 
to which on the whole Japan has had very good access. Otherwise trade 
could not have grown as rapidly as it has. 

When we turn to capital flows between the U.S. and Japan, we find that 
between 1952 and 1964 Japan achieved on capital account a much larger 
bilateral surplus, about $2 billion after adjusting for errors and omissions, 
than on current account. In terms of the cumulative gross flows the amount 
is far larger than that: Japan has received almost $5 billion in bank and 
other private short-term and long-term capital. Japan has returned just 
over half that to the United States, mainly as official foreign exchange 
reserves and private working balances held as deposits in U.S. banks and 
U.S. Treasury bills. Some $2 billion of capital flows from the United 
States could be and were used by Japan to purchase goods and services 
from third countries. 

This should not be regarded as disadvantageous to the U.S., however. 
In the first place, American lenders have been well paid for providing cap- 
ital to Japanese users. Second, many of the countries from which Japan 
purchases imports with dollars will in turn use those dollars to purchase 
goods from the United States. It has been estimated that approximately 
60 cents on every additional dollar provided Japan directly or indirectly 
ends up paying for American merchandise exports. Most important, this 
capital flow is a fundamental component in the implementation of our 
concept of multilateral trade and payments, with multilateral rather than 
bilateral balancing. It has been to the advantage of both the U.S. and 
Japan to have this productive use of American capital, even though the 
U.S. has been paid less for it than if it had been in the form of direct 
equity investment in Japan. 

One might argue that the capital flow to Japan has hurt the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments position. But this is true only of those dollars which 
Japan spent in third countries and which ended up in the foreign exchange 
reserves of countries which decided to convert them into gold. Japan cer- 
tainly cannot be blamed for the actions of those countries. Rather, Japan’s 
foreign exchange reserve policy has been clearly to America’s benefit as 
well as to that of Japan. Japan has not built up large foreign exchange 
reserves. If anything, Japan has been skating on rather thin ice. It has pre- 
ferred to spend its dollar receipts on imports for growth, and this past year 
on repayment of loans and provision of export credits. This has benefited 
not only Japan but all her trading partners. 

Perhaps more important, Japan has held its foreign exchange reserves 
in the form most to the advantage of the United States— that is, as deposits 
in American banks and as holdings of U.S. Treasury bills. Japan has 
refrained from purchasing gold from the United States or elsewhere, de- 
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spite some interest in doing so. Japan has not been among those nations 
causing the U.S. difficulty by shifting their reserves from dollars into gold. 
Japan’s gold holdings, less than 15% of total official reserves, are the 
lowest among advanced nations. It has also been to Japan’s advantage not 
to convert dollars to gold. Japan benefits from a liberal international 
liquidity system which minimizes the need for the U.S. to impose restric- 
tions on capital outflow, since Japan relies so much upon dollar capital 
receipts. In addition, since most of Japan’s foreign debt is denominated in 
dollars, it minimizes its foreign exchange risk by holding its foreign ex- 
change reserves in dollars. These dollar holdings earn interest, unlike gold. 
The amount of interest is not insignificant; it probably is more than $60 
million. 

When we ask them—as I do in the title—“Dollar, Dollar, Who Has 
the Dollar?” the answer is that Japan doesn’t have many of them, but 
what it does have is held as dollars, rather than gold, pounds, or francs. 

In concluding, let me turn for a few minutes to the future of U.S.- 
Japanese relations and Japan’s role in the world. It is clear that the 
United States and Japan have a basic identity of interest over a wide range 
of political, security, cultural, and economic affairs. These have been 
founded, and I believe will continue to be founded, on a bedrock of eco- 
nomic relationships based on mutual self-interest. Both countries will ben- 
efit from a continuing profitable expansion of trade and capital flows not 
only with each other, but also within an increasingly liberalized world trade 
environment. 

The main thrust of Japan’s first postwar decade was the reconstruction” 
of a war-ravaged economy. The thrust of the past decade has been the 
modernization, expansion and diversification of industrial capacity under 
the aegis of private business investment. The coming few years will be 
devoted to filling in the gaps resulting from an unbalanced investment pat- 
tern—the provision of housing, public sewage and water systems, adequate 
roads, and like components of social overhead capital. But after that, what? 

As Japan continues to prosper, the additional resources it creates allow 
Japan to raise its currently rather modest international objectives. In the 
early postwar period, Japan was a humbled nation dependent upon United 
States patronage, but it now has been accepted as one of the independent, 
free, democratic, advanced nations. Japan has achieved this stature by 
means of domestic economic growth and prosperity. This is in remarkable 
contrast to sixty years ago, when Japan became accepted as one of the 
Great Powers through its military prowess in defeating Russia, despite a 
then relatively meager economic capacity. 

How then will Japan define its future role in world affairs? Apparently, 
a consensus in Japan has not yet been achieved and stated sufficiently 
clearly that we can predict with any degree of accuracy. I would like to 
speculate about three possible long-run alternatives, and to what extent 
each is consonant with American interests. Decisions on these matters 
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basically will be determined by the Japanese themselves; any influence the 
United States can exert will be marginal. As Japan’s economic growth con- 
tinues, new resources can continue to be devoted preeminently to raising 
further domestic living standards and productive capacity. Or a larger 
margin can be allocated to sharply increased self-defense programs; or to 
substantial increases in economic aid to underdeveloped countries. To some 
degree, all of these offer advantages to the U.S. as well as Japan, given the 
importance of Japan in our vision of the good world. The question then is 
which is relatively better. 

A continued prime emphasis on domestic economic goals in Japan will 
enhance the process of enlargement of the middle class and of a well-off 
labor force. Their vested interests may well be seen as the maintenance 
of a stable social, political and economic system which is tied, economically 
and politically, to the free world. The tensions and pressures from the left 
may be mitigated as bourgeoisie-zation of the society proceeds. We should 
not be completely sanguine in making this projection, however; things 
have not always developed this way in other countries. 

The second and third alternatives imply that Japan expects to take a 
more active role in world affairs, an attitude that is already being mani- 
fested. Japan is once again a proud and confident nation. The two alterna- 
tive paths may lead to very different consequences. Analysis is further com- 
plicated by the question of whether Japan will see its potential mainly in 
regional terms—as a leader in Asia—or in a global setting. 

I gather that Japan has now almost completely developed the ability 
to intercept and repulse a conventional enemy air attack. There are some 
additional things that Japan might do in line with this somewhat narrow 
concept of defense, particularly in building up its naval forces. However, 
any substantial increases in Japan’s self-defense posture would involve an 
expanded definition of defense: namely, the development of counterstrike 
forces to defend Japan by the ability to attack those foreign bases from 
which assaults would be launched on Japan. Presently, this retaliatory 
capacity is maintained by the United States; Japan is under America’s 
defense umbrella in the Far East. 

I am reluctant to see Japan develop a counter-strike force. Partly, I am 
not convinced that a limited, conventional counter-strike force would be 
particularly worthwhile for Japan. Against what sort of attack shouid 
Japan be prepared, and by whom? Moreover, I fear that Japan, once it 
decides to march down this new road, would perhaps quite rationally feel 
that this road eventually leads to a nuclear force—and Japan already has 
the technical capacity both for nuclear weapons and for sophisticated de- 
livery systems. Japan, in redefining its concept of security and defense, 
might well end up with a military prowess far beyond what would be in 
the long-run interests of the United States, other Asian nations, or the rest 
of the world. 

Finally, Japan might use its domestic economic growth increasingly to 
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give aid to lesser developed countries. Japan has already accepted in prin- 
ciple the United Nations Development Assistance Group standard of pro- 
viding 1 per cent of national income as aid, although its present rate is 
only about 4 of one per cent under its own measurement system. In fact, 
almost all Japanese so-called aid is on close to commercial terms; the aid 
component of Japanese capital outflows is small. It is very much in Amer- 
ica’s interests that Japan be encouraged to expand its aid role. 

But this is too narrow a view. Aid is symbolic of a new, and perhaps 
unique, role of world leadership that Japan. might assume. The concern of 
the United States, as the foremost global power, is with world security. 

‘Japan is concerned with world peace. Japan’s peace syndrome is deep- 
rooted and still generates strong emotions. Humbled and humiliated in war 
and self-conscious of being the only nation blasted by atomic weapons, 
Japan has forsaken military prowess as the means to international status. 
It may visualize its role as the world leader for peace, setting new stand- 
ards for international behavior. If Japan is able to accomplish this in a 
sophisticated and rational way, surely this is a long-run role which not 
just Japanese and Americans but all peoples of the world will acclaim. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
INDIAN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
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Students constitute a key element in the economic and political 
development in many of the new states of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
In some nations they have toppled governments, in others they have 
played a significant role in nationalist struggles. In almost all of the devel- 
oping nations, the student community constitutes a primary source of tech- 
nologically trained manpower, and an important impetus to the process of 
modernization. The elites which will have a major responsibility for shap- 
ing the affairs of the emerging nations are, to a large degree, recruited from 
the student community. 

In many nations, the student movement—that segment of the student 
community which has organized itself for political or social action—has 
made significant contributions to political development. In several of the 
new states, student movements have been involved in revolutionary polit- 
ical struggles, in educational and cultural reforms, and in a range of polit- 
ical and social concerns. Students have gained valuable training in political 
methods and ideology through the student movement. In many instances, 
the student political movements have been instrumental in shaping polit- 
ical and social attitudes of the emerging (and occasionally the incumbent) 
elites in the developing nations. These student organizations, often the 
largest Western-oriented groups in the nation, have proved to be a spiritual 
and ideological “home” for those individuals who seek to engender West- 
ern values and methods. 

Student organizations have often provided an important adjunct to the 
formal education which emerging elites receive in schools and colleges. The 
extra-curricular role of the student movement, as well as the views of this 
movement on educational issues can provide a valuable source of informa- 
tion on educational policy and development in the new nations. It is a fact 
that much of the student “discontent” so much discussed by educators and 
politicians has its roots in grievances directly related to education. 

India offers a particularly interesting model for examining the role of 
the student movement. Its long tradition of Western education has built up 
a sizeable Westernized class. It has seen indigenous organized political 


* This paper was prepared as part of the Comparative National Develoment Project’s 
inquiry into student political involvement in developing areas. The Project, under the 
direction of Seymour Martin Lipset, was initiated at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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activity at least since the founding of the Indian National Congress in 
1885. The long struggle for independence from the British, which went 
through a number of significant stages and ended in the non-violent mass 
movement led by Gandhi, also provided a training ground for political 
activists and forced the Westernized middle classes to build a broad based 
movement. Almost two decades of independence has allowed indigenous 
political institutions to develop and problems of economic development, 
educational reform, and political stabilization to reveal themselves. 

The Indian student movement has been intimately concerned with most 
of these developments, and was deeply involved in and committed to the 
nationalist movement. It can be divided into two distinct phases which 
mirror some of the important changes which have taken place in Indian 
society. Prior to Independence in 1947, the students took an active part 
in the political life of the nation, and were organized into a number of 
powerful movements. Political groups were quite influential in the student 
community and provided strong support to the nationalist movement. Since 
Independence, the student movement in India has all but collapsed. Most 
of the organizations which exercised so strong an influence on the students 
have disappeared, and the spirit of nationalism and sacrifice has left the 
campus. Indian students exhibit something of an ambivalence about the 
society in which they must take their place, and there is a notable lack of 
enthusiasm for the vital tasks of nation building. 

The Student Movement and the Independence Struggle 

Prior to 1920, the small Indian student community had little experience 
with politics, and concerned itself primarily with its academic program and 
with cultural affairs. But as the nationalist movement grew and was gradu- 
ally transformed under Gandhi’s leadership from a middle class “debating 
society” into a militant mass movement, the students took an increasingly 
active role in politics. The impact of nationalism was combined with West- 
ern intellectual influences—particularly the ideas of the British Fabian 
socialists and later the Russian Communists. During the 1920’s, many 
student groups were formed which took an interest in politics, The nascent 
Indian Communist movement, as well as the left-wing of the Congress, 
were active on the campuses, and discussion groups devoted to politics 
were popular. The right-wing Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 
which emphasized Hindu nationalism and cultural regeneration was also 
born during this period and had a strong element of student support. 

Gandhi’s Non-Cooperation movement of 1920 was the first political 
struggle in which students were involved on a substantial scale. The call 
for students to quit their colleges and support Congress-sponsored “national 
colleges” received substantial backing. Although the national colleges 
were short-lived, the traditional educational structure was temporarily 
thrown into confusion. Students helped with Congress campaigns and 
meetings, and when Congress leaders were arrested, students assumed the 
leadership of the movement. 
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The 1920 movement provided the students with valuable political experi- 
ence and established the student movement as a part of campus life in 
India. The organizations formed in the course of the struggle continued to 
exist, and politically minded students involved themselves in “constructive” 
social service projects and in study circles. Youth Leagues were formed 
in major educational centers with the help of leftist Congress leaders, and 
the first annual All India Student Conference was held in 1920 to provide 
coordination to the growing student political movement. The dominant 
trend among the politically minded students was radical, and Gandhian 
traditionalism and non-violence had much less influence than socialist 
ideologies. The annual student conferences, which normally attracted more 
than 3,000 student delegates from all parts of India, provided left-wing 
Congressmen with a platform and with support for their views.* 

While only a minority of the Indian student community was politically 
active during the 1920s, it was during this period that the movement 

established itself and gained both organizational experience and some degree 

of ideological sophistication. Student cultural associations also came into 
their own and became an important part of campus life. Organizations de- 
voted to debating, drama, literature and other subjects blossomed at many 
colleges, often with the support of the college authorities. For the first 
time, students were involved in large numbers in the planning and adminis- 
tration of extracurricular activities. While unrelated to politics, such 
activities gave students a sense of confidence as well as training in organi- 
zational matters. 

The 1930’s brought an intensification of the political struggle in India 
and along with it a growth in the student movement. Gandhi’s militant 
Civil Disobedience movement of 1930 involved students on an unprec- 
edented scale, and many of the activities calculated to impair British 
administration in India were carried out by students. Colleges were 
closed, agitations launched, and illegal publications distributed. Hundreds 
of students were dismissed from their colleges or were sent to jail. While 
the struggle died down after almost a year, the student movement con- 
tinued its activity, and the All India Students’ Federation was organized 
in 1936 to provide a unified voice for the student movement. From the 
beginning, the AISF was strongly nationalist and radical in its political 
views.2, Communists, socialists, and Gandhians worked harmoniously 
within the AISF and provincial affiliates were organized in all parts of 
India. The annual AISF conferences, held at the same time as the sessions 
of the Indian National Congress, attracted upwards of 3,000 delegates 
and the top Congress leaders addressed the students. 

In this period, the newly-formed Congress Socialist Party had a strong 


1M. Muni Reddy, The Student Movement in India (Lucknow: K.S.R. Acharaya, 
1947), p. 30. 

2Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962), p. 163. 
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influence on politically minded students, as did the small but articulate 
Communist Party. Study groups trained cadres in ideology as well as in 
organizational tactics. Many committed student leaders became active 
in the growing trade union movement or in the cultural organizations spon- 
sored by the leftist political groups. 

In addition to the “mainstream” nationalist student movement, a num- 
ber of other important trends existed within the student movement. Many 
Muslim students, previously apathetic or pro-Congress, were influenced by 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s call for a separate Muslim state in India and 
joined the Muslim League’s All India Muslim Students’ Federation. This 
organization did not participate in the independence movement, but instead 
pressed for Muslim rights and defended Muslims when they were attacked. 
Muslim student organizations also shaped the political ideologies of a 
whole generation of Muslim leaders, and were particularly important be- 
cause of the relative backwardness of the Muslim community in India. 

The Hindu right-wing also gained strength. The RSS appealed to mili- 
tant Hindu nationalism and to anti-Muslim and anti-Christian sentiments 
among the Hindus. By upholding traditional Hindu values, then under 
attack from Westernized elements in India, the RSS was able to attract 
many students, particularly in smaller colleges. Its para-military program 
which emphasized physical training and discipline, appealed to many 
students. The Hindu Students’ Federation was similar in ideology to the 
RSS, although its approach was somewhat more sophisticated. As a counter 
to the RSS, secular-minded leftists organized the Rashtra Seva Dal (RSD), 
which also sponsored a para-military program in addition to other cultural 
and social activities. The RSD was devoted to secular values and did much 
to overcome the communalism of both Hindu and Muslim extremists. Its 
strength was mainly in Maharashtra, while the RSS drew most of its 
support from the Hindi-speaking areas of north India. 

By 1938, the Indian colleges were highly politicized. While the “main- 
stream” leftist student groups had a dominant position, they were by no 
means unchallenged. As the nationalist movement gained strength and 
militancy, students took a more active part in the struggle, and many vol- 
untarily left the colleges to work in the labor movement or with Gandhian 
constructive programs. The increasing ideological sophistication of the 
student movement also created problems, and the factional infighting which 
has become characteristic of Indian politics grew rapidly. 

The split in the All India Students’ Federation in 1940 was indicative 
of this trend. The differences between the Communists on one side and the 
socialists and Gandhians on the other came into the open in 1940, The 
Communist faction was able to impose its support for the Soviet Union 
and its strong criticism of the Congress on the AISF. The socialists led a 


3 Interview with Raja Kulkarni, Secretary, Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
Bombay, March 13, 1965. 
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walk-out, and two separate student organizations were formed as a result. 
The bitterness engendered and the energy wasted during these disputes 
weakened the student movement, sowing the seeds of further factional 
problems later. 

During the 1942 “Quit India” movement, the students played a key 
role; the nationalist student movement (the Communists at this time were 
actively supporting the British war effort) succeeded in closing most of 
India’s colleges for extended periods, and involved masses of students in 
the struggle. Students who had not previously been involved in politics 
worked for the Congress and participated in almost daily demonstrations. 
Committed student cadres took part in sabotage campaigns and tried, with 
some success, to disrupt British administration. When the adult Congress 
leadership was arrested, the students took over much of the leadership of 
the struggle and acted as a liaison between underground leaders and the 
movement. Student groups published illegal newspapers, and even operated 
a clandestine radio station. 

The 1942 struggle was the apex of the student movement in India, in- 
volving for the first time, a majority of the students. Thousands were 
jailed, and many thousands were dismissed from their colleges. The mil- 
itancy of the 1942 movement was retained, if on a reduced scale, until the 
end of the Independence struggle. The nationalist student movement had 
achieved substantial influence on the campus, and many of the best stu- 
dents participated in the struggle. 

By 1946, however, the student movement had lost much of its impetus. 
While the Students’ Congress (the nationalist wing of the movement and 
successor to the non-Communist wing of the AISF) remained a large and 
active organization, its emphasis returned to campus issues or the Gandhian 
constructive program. Many radical student leaders were disillusioned by 
the compromises which the Congress leadership found it necessary to make 
in order to achieve Independence without further bloodshed. The 1946 
mutiny of the Indian Navy was a further shock to them, since the Con- 
gress ordered the militant sailors to surrender to the British in the interest 
of a compromise.* Many active student leaders participated in the move- 
ment, and this event marked the end of the politically significant phase 
of the student movement in India. 

A number of important factors had contributed to the growth of a mili- 
tant student movement in pre-1947 India. The student community itself 
was fairly small and homogeneous. Most students came from upper middle 
or upper class and caste backgrounds, and the educational emphasis was 
strongly on the liberal arts. Higher education usually insured a fairly high 
status job after graduation, and most students did not have to worry about 
financial problems while studying. The colleges themselves were relatively 


4 Philip G. Altbach, “The Bombay Naval Mutiny,” Opinion, VI, no. 17 (Aug. 31, 
1965), p. 35. 
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compact, and communication between colleges was not too difficult. From 
the beginning, many of the best students were involved in the student 
political movement, particularly in the left-wing groups, and this helped 
to make the movement more “respectable.” 

In the 1930’s and 1940’s, India was a highly politicized nation, particu- 
larly in the cities and towns, where most of the colleges were located and 
from which the vast majority of the students were recruited. The heady 
revolutionary atmosphere had its effect on the students, and it was not 
difficult to create interest in the student movement. Western political ideol- 
ogies had a powerful influence on the students and stimulated much thought 
and discussion. Thus, the immediacy of the nationalist struggle was com- 
bined with an ideological ferment, thereby creating a politically conscious 
student movement. 

The Student Movement since 1947 

By 1947 the student movement had lost much of its momentum, and 
many of the key student organizations had all but collapsed. With a few 
isolated exceptions, the student movement was never able to regain its 
militancy and has been steadily weakened. The causes for this decline are 
complex; it is only possible to mention some of them briefly here. 

Perhaps the most important factor was the end of the independence 
struggle. Prior to 1947, political issues were clear and dramatic—the Brit- 
ish had to be driven from the subcontinent. Respected nationalist leaders, 
such as Nehru and Jayaprakash Narayan, encouraged students to take 
an active part in the political struggle. Following Independence, the Con- 
gress leaders reversed themselves and urged students to stay out of pol- 
itics. Furthermore, students learned that compromise was a necessary 
ingredient of practical politics; the issues were no longer obvious. The 
spirit of self-sacrifice which had marked the independence struggle almost 
disappeared, and many political leaders and others were more concerned 
with their own careers than with ideology or national development. 

As the student movement lost its main raison Retre, the attitude of gov- 
ernment and educational authorities changed drastically. The powerful 
Congress and Socialist student organizations were abandoned by the 
adult leaders and ignored by most of the students. The Communists re- 
tained their interest in the student movement, but embarked on a disas- 
trous program of violence against the government, thereby losing most of 
its support." 

The student community and the educational system were also undergoing 
substantial changes during this period. Between 1950 and 1960, the num- 
ber of arts and science colleges in India grew from 498 to 1,039, and the 
enrollment doubled, from 310,000 to 691,000 students.® Higher education 


5 Gene Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India (Bombay: Peren- 
nial Press, 1960), p. 398. 

6 “Progress of Education in India,” Economic Weekly, XVII, no. 32 (Aug. 7, 1965), 
p. 1249. 
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became available to young people from rural or lower middle class back- 
grounds, and unemployment of graduates, always a problem in India, 
assumed substantial proportions. The quality of instruction declined as 
the number of students increased. The homogeneity of the student com- 
munity was shattered by this influx of students. Thus, the physical and 
sociological composition of the student community made the creation of 
a movement much more difficult. Higher education was no longer a pre- 
serve of the elite, but became a necessity for many middle level government 
or private jobs. 

As a result of these and other pressures, the student movement has sub- 
stantially changed its role and function since 1947. The mass political 
organizations of the pre-Independence period have either collapsed or have 
become debating societies of modest proportions. The most active student 
groups on the Indian campus today are the local organizations devoted to 
cultural or social concerns, most of which are sponsored by the college 
or university. The various elected college unions, again under official spon- 
sorship and supervision, are often able to coordinate the various extra 
curricular activities. The interest of the student community has shifted 
from the political realm to cultural and social activities. 

Among the most popular organizations on the Indian campus are the 
various linguistic associations, organized as separate groups. A typical 
college in Bombay will have a Marathi Literary Society, a Hindi Mandal, 
a Gujarati Dramatic group, an English Literary Society, and others. While 
these groups probably tend to limit the social contacts of the students 
to members of their own linguistic community, they do provide an outlet 
for student energy and are valuable in an educational system conducted in 
a language which is only imperfectly understood by many of the students. 

Religious and communal student groups also continue to exist, although 
they are less important than the linguistic associations. Christians, Sikh, 
Muslim, Parsi, and other minority religious communities have organized 
their own student groups, which have some following on the campus. Most 
of these groups have no political interests and are intended to provide a 
social center for the students involved. Debating clubs, film societies, and 
discussion groups are popular at most colleges, and an attempt has been 
made to provide an adequate athletic program for the students. 

A number of the all-India student organizations still exist, and retain 
some degree of influence. The largest of the pre-Independence student 
movements, the Students’ Congress was disbanded in 1948. Congress 
leaders expressed interest in the formation of a non-political student organi- 
zation, and the socialists agreed to unite with them in the formation of the 
National Union of Students. Founded at a large congress in Bombay at 
which Nehru and the socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan spoke, the 
NUS proved unable to rid itself of the heritage of outside political manip- 
ulation and soon floundered. 

The National Union of Students remained fairly active for several years 
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after its formation, but eventually, political infighting together with a nega- 
tive attitude by most educators destroyed the organization. An attempt was 
made to make the organization representative, but when less than half of 
the universities in India joined, financial problems made NUS operations 
precarious. After an initial burst of enthusiasm, the NUS found itself vir- 
tually leaderless and forced to rely on students more interested in their 
own personal advancement than in building a student movement. Factional 
disputes caused a split, and by 1958 the NUS was, for all practical pur- 
poses, dead. 

Another group, the National Council of University Students of India 
(NCUSI), was formed subsequently to fill the vacuum created by the dis- 
appearance of the NUS. But this new group has faced many of the same 
problems as its predecessor—opposition from educators and political 
leaders, student apathy, and careerism among its own leaders. The Cold 
War has brought the problem of foreign subsidies, for both the East and the 
West are interested in gaining as much influence among the Indian stu- 
dents as possible and have been willing to support student organizations. 
The Russians have traditionally supported the Communist-sponsored All- 
India Students’ Federation, while the NCUSI has reportedly received funds 
from Western sources, further removing it from the campus.’ It seems 
quite unlikely that the NCUSI will be able to build a representative stu- 
dent association in India even though it has generally stayed out of par- 
tisan Indian politics. At present the organization has branches in less than 
one-third of the universities, with a few ongoing programs to prove its 
usefulness to the student community. 

The political parties in India have had a rather ambivalent attitude 
toward the students in recent years. The Congress Party, for instance, has 
sponsored its own youth affiliate; moreover, it has vacillated between 
encouraging student participation in politics and warning against such 
participation. The Youth Congress was formed in 1949. Despite its claims 
to be the largest youth organization in India, it has not succeeded in making 
any impact on the campus and has served mainly as a “front group” for 
aspiring Congress politicians. Its few social service projects have attracted 
some interest; yet, the Youth Congress had almost no active chapters in 
India before its recent dissolution because of internal political conflicts. 
The organization took part in Congress election campaigns and saw a short 
- burst of activity during the Chinese invasion of 1962, when it was respon- 
sible for obtaining support for the government from the youth and students. 

The eldest student organization in India still in existence is the AISF, 
founded in 1936. Under Communist control since 1940, the AISF claims 
to be the largest representative student group in India. In fact, however, 
it is almost non-existent outside of the major centers of Communist strength 
in India—Bengal and Kerala. Furthermore, the recent split in the Indian 
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Communist Party has aligned many sections of the AISF with the “left” 
Communists, thereby arousing the opposition of the “right” faction. The 
AISF does continue to have major influence in the colleges of Calcutta, 
although much of its activity has been more in the cultural and social area 
than directly concerned with politics. The AISF has also failed to attract 
the kind of dedicated and able leadership that it did in the past years, 
and the organization faces both political and organizational crises. It is 
doubtful if it has more than 1,000 active members in India (compared to 
more than 50,000 two decades ago) and probably boasts less than twenty- 
five affiliates, out of a total of more than one thousand colleges. 

The Samajwadi Yuvak Sabha (Socialist Student Organization) was 
founded in 1953 by the Socialist Party when the NUS experiment failed. 
The SYS has been adversely affected by the various splits within the Indian 
socialist movement in the past decade. Never intended as a militant move- 
ment, the SYS has acted as an educational arm of the socialist groups in 
some areas, although it has only a small number of affiliates limited mostly 
to northern India. The strength of the SYS has declined along with the 
viability of the socialist parties; it can probably boast of less than 500 
active members. Its discussion groups have provided some of the few forums 
for serious political debate among students, but even these have been too 
limited to make any real impact on the campus. 

One of the most important of the student organizations in India aay 
is the Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad (All-India Students’ Organiza- 
tion). This group, usually called the Vidyarthi Parishad, has maintained 
that it is non-political, but there is strong evidence to suggest that it is the 
youth wing of the rightist Hindu communalist parties. The Vidyarthi Par- 
ishad concentrates on a culturally oriented program and scrupulously avoids 
broader political issues. The association claims that teachers, students, and 
administrators should cooperate and not oppose one another. Professors 
serve with students on various governing bodies of the Parishad. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad was founded in 1955 by students and teachers 
who had been involved in the militant right-wing RSS. The organization, 
under competent and dedicated leadership, has grown steadily and now 
has strong roots in the Hindi speaking areas of northern India. With a 
sprinkling of members in other parts of India, the Vidyarthi Parishad 
comes close to being an all-India organization. The organization has 
strongly stressed patriotism, but has also engaged in a good deal of social 
service work such as textbook libraries for needy students and a limited 
scholarship program. Its program, which has emphasized cooperation with 
college administrators, has succeeded in gaining the sympathy of many 
principals. The political composition and emphasis of the Parishad is, how- 
ever, quite clear. A large proportion of its members were formerly in the 
RSS, including a majority of the National Council. The communalist views 
of many of its members are evident, even though the Parishad has re- 
frained from making inflammatory statements. 
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The reasons for the limited success achieved by the Vidyarthi Parishad 
are simple. Competent leaders have provided an active program which has 
relevance to the student community. Social service and cultural activity has 
been combined with occasional demonstrations for student rights. Although 
the Vidyarthi Parishad claims 50,000 members, it is unlikely it has more 
than five thousand active supporters,’ and it is certainly true that the 
association lacks broad campus support. That it is probably the most 
active student organization in India is more than an indication of the gen- 
eral weakness of the student movement than of the strength of the Vidy- 
arthi Parishad. 

These are the main national student organizations. There are other 
groups, such as national associations of religious groups like the National 
Council of Catholic College Students, but these generally make little impact 
on the student community. The government has made several attempts to 
foster constructive work among students. The Bharat Sevak Samaj (Indian 
Service Association), a semi-official group, has sponsored social service 
projects in various parts of India and has succeeded in involving students 
in its work. The scope of this work has, however, been limited and student 
potential for service has not been adequately tapped. The Congress Party 
as well as local colleges have also sponsored service projects and students 
have enthusiastically responded when asked to participate in village uplift 
work and other projects. 


Student Indiscipline—the Bogey of Indian Higher Education 


While the problem of student “indiscipline” in India has received much 
attention in recent years, its seriousness has probably been exaggerated by 
educators and other officials. “Indiscipline” has been variously defined; the 
term is often used to describe any student action which does not meet with 
the approval of the government or of educational officials. Actions ranging 
from violent demonstrations protesting an examination or a fee increase to 
peaceful meetings or petitioning have been labelled “indiscipline.” If one 
takes into account the poor conditions of a large proportion of the student 
community, the attitude of many administrators toward student griev- 
ances, and the falling standards in much of Indian higher education, it is 
surprising that there has not been more indiscipline. For, in fact, student 
indiscipline has been limited to a relatively small number of educational 
institutions and is not characteristic of the student community. 

Among the most famous examples of student indiscipline are Banaras 
Hindu University and Aligarh Muslim University, two of India’s most 
venerable institutions. At both of these schools, faculty politics had suc- 
ceeded in lowering the standards of the institution and the morale of both 
teachers and students. The Banaras incidents, which caused the university 
to be closed temporarily, were investigated by a Government commission 
which found evidence of mismanagement and favoritism. 
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Other examples of indiscipline which give some indication of its scope 
and impact were the linguistic rioting in Madras state in 1965, in which 
students took a leading role in agitating against the imposition of Hindi as 
a national language, and the 1964 student demonstrations in Orissa which 
led to the resignation of the chief minister on charges of corruption. Cal- 
cutta has traditionally been politically volatile and is one of the few places 
-in India where the student political movement has continued almost un- 
abated. Student protests against stiff examinations, bad instructors, or 
other real or imagined injustices related to university administration have 
been widespread. Students in Bombay have demonstrated recently against 
a college principal who allegedly kicked his students, against increases in 
university fees, and against poor living conditions. 

Thus, student indiscipline is more often than not directed against a 
specific administrative policy rather than at broader educational issues or 
matters of political importance, although politics has provided an important 
undercurrent to post-Independence student agitation. Another characteristic 
of student indiscipline is its generally spontaneous nature, for most student 
agitations are not planned by politically motivated student agitators or by 
non-students, but are the result of spontaneous student action. Lack of 
organization is a hallmark, and there have been many instances when self- 
appointed student leaders have prepared lists of demands only after the 
agitation had been launched. While political parties have tried to exploit 
student demonstrations, and sometimes with success, they have rarely 
initiated them. 

The causes for student unrest in India are not difficult to perceive. The 
educational system is characterized by poor standards of instruction, 
especially in the liberal arts (where most of the indiscipline seems to orig- 
inate), by inadequate facilities such as libraries and laboratories, by an 
outmoded curriculum, and by poorly trained teachers. Students have few 
outlets for their energy, and demonstrations are perhaps such an outlet. 
Many students begin their collegiate careers at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen and lack the maturity that a few extra years would give. Furthermore, 
students living in hostels and away from their families for the first time 
are probably affected by their freedom, particularly in view of India’s strict 
family system. The generational problem, present in almost every society, 
lies somewhat below the surface in India, although it probably influences 
the students. Finally, the economic uncertainty of many Indian students 
is clearly a cause for ambivalence and indiscipline. Many students must 
hold part time jobs, and a survey of students in Calcutta pointed out that 
a substantial number were undernourished. It is difficult for graduates, 
especially in the liberal arts, to obtain suitable employment, adding a fur- 
ther factor of uncertainty to the plans of many students. The amount of 
“wastage” (the number of students who do not finish their college educa- 
tions) in India is quite high, and many of these former students remain at 
the universities.’ 


9A.R. Kamat and A. G. Deshmukh, Wastege in College Education (Bombay: Asia 
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Despite these factors and the everyday frustrations to which the student 
in India is subjected, amount of indiscipline is surprisingly small. Most of 
India’s 1,500 colleges have never witnessed any agitation. And while many 
institutions have been subjected to an occasional isolated demonstration, 
such actions are the exception rather than the rule. The centers of student 
unrest in India which have received so much attention in recent years— 
Aligarh, Lucknow, Calcutta, Banaras—offer interesting case studies, but 
are by no means typical of educational institutions in India. 


The Future of the Student Community 


The age of the student movement in India seems to have ended, and 
ideological politics play a very small part among the students. Almost all of 
the national student organizations are bureaucratic structures rather than 
functioning movements. No one, the government, politicians and educators 
included, have been able to arouse the students. In essence, the Indian 
student community is without direction and without ideology. Life remains 
difficult on the subcontinent, and students are much involved in the day-to- 
day struggle for existence and future employment. 

But political or educational interest among students is not dead. On the 
contrary, strong movements can be launched when the students feel in- 
volved with a particular issue. The Orissa agitations and the Madras riots 
are indications of this fact. Fee increases or arbitrary administrative action 
can mobilize the students into a well organized campaign. But these are 
ad hoc and essentially directionless movements—aimed at a specific goal. 
When the aim has been achieved (or soundly defeated) the students retreat 
into their apathy and no ongoing movement is created. It is almost certain 
that students will continue to play a sporadic although occasionally sig- 
nificant political role in India. The creation of a movement similar to that 
which characterized the student community during the Independence 
struggle is very unlikely. 

It is impossible to predict when or where student unrest will occur in 
India. Students in Madras, for example, have a tradition of serious scholar- 
ship and a notable lack of unrest, yet they participated in one of the most 
volatile student agitations in post-Independence India. There are, how- 
ever, some parts of India which have retained a tradition of student acti- 
vism, notably Calcutta, Delhi, and some of the northern cities in which 
indiscipline is more likely to occur. It is also possible to state with some 
degree of accuracy, that student unrest is more likely to occur in the arts 
colleges, and hardly even constitutes a problem in the technological insti- 
tutions. Missionary administered colleges have had less trouble than other 
institutions, perhaps because there is often a more satisfactory teacher- 
student relationship at these institutions. Some pattern does exist-—tradi- 
tions of student activism, poor educational opportunities, or a particularly 
important political event can trigger a student movement. What is lacking 
is any ideological or organizational base in the Indian student community. 
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The Indian experience may have some relevance to other developing 
nations. India has been independent for almost two decades, and has had a 
chance to develop stable institutions and patterns during that time. In 
India, the small “modern” segment of the society moved from a high 
awareness of politics and participation in an all encompassing mass move- 
ment to the more mundane and difficult tasks of building a modern nation. 
The tension and commitment of the Independence struggle has not been 
maintained. The idealism of the independence period has also been muted 
by the responsibilities of family and the awareness of caste and linguistic 
particularism. Corruption in government and private enterprise has become 
widespread. The students have been affected by these changes. They have 
high expectations of the society, and when utopia seems very far off, they 
often give up the fight. Furthermore, the educational system itself has 
changed. While during the pre-1947 period, college students constituted 
something of a presumptive elite, this is no longer true. 

The future of the student community in India is uncertain. It is likely 
that the current trend toward a-politicization and a lack of social concern 
will continue along with increasing problems for both the educational sys- 
tem and the individual student. The harnessing of the student community 
remains a challenge to the government and the educational authorities. 


PHILIP G. ALTBACH is a Lecturer in Education at Harvard University. 


CHINA’S FAILURE IN AFRICA 
GEORGE T. YU 





A decade has elapsed since the People’s Republic of China first 
appeared on the African scene. During this period, Africa increasingly 
assumed an important place in Chinese foreign policy. An intensive drive 
to win friends and gain influence ensued. Utilizing a vast variety of foreign 
policy instruments, China initiated a major program to penetrate the 
African states. One index of the overt success of this massive campaign 
was that by 1965 eighteen of the thirty-six independent African states had 
recognized the People’s Republic of China. 

The abortive second Asian-African Conference of 1965, however, rep- 
resented a major landmark in Chinese-African relations. International and 
internal developments involving Africa have since been strongly unfavor- 
able to the Chinese cause. The indefinite postponement of the Algiers Con- 
ference constituted a major setback. Subsequently, two African states (the 
Central African Republic and Dahomey) broke diplomatic relations with 
China, while China’s relations with previously friendly African states 
(e.g, Ghana and Kenya) have become seriously strained.? It should be 
emphasized, however, that though the drive to gain influence has undoubt- 
edly suffered setbacks, China can neither be excluded from the contem- 
porary African scene (in 1966 fifteen African states continued to recog- 
nize the People’s Republic of China) nor has Peking given signs of aban- 
doning the African sphere. On the contrary, Chou En-lai’s scheduled but 
postponed visit to Cairo early in 1966 and Lin Piao’s well publicized com- 
ments of 1965 on the role of Africa as part of the “world countryside” 
against the “world cities” of North America and Western Europe are in- 
dicative of China’s continued interest in this vast continent.* 

Despite China’s long-term interest in Africa, the recent setbacks raise 
major questions concerning contemporary and future Chinese-African rela- 
tions. One basic question, of course, is: What factors contributed to China’s 
failures and what implications do these adversities have upon China’s 
African policy? There have been indications that Peking has been asking 


1 In 1956, the United Arab Republic (then Egypt) was the first African state to enter 
into diplomatic relations with China. 

2In Ghana’s case, despite numerous protests on the treatment of Chinese diplomatic 
and technical personnel, including bodily harm, and other “indignations,” China has 
avoided breaking with the new government. For some interesting accounts of Chinese- 
Ghanaian relations following the coup see Le Monde (Paris), March 8 to April 4, 1966. 

3 For the full text of Lin’s comments, see “Long Live the Victory of the People’s 
War,” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Sept. 3, 1965. For an English translation, see Peking 
Review, Sept. 3, 1965, pp. 9-30. 
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similar questions, through an assessment of her past record and future 
opportunities in Africa. This essay represents an attempt to analyze 
China’s failure in Africa, through an examination of (1) Chinese policy 
objectives and (2) Chinese tactics in response to three African goals. 

Chinese Policy Objectives. Examining Chinese activities in Africa over 
the past decade, certain basic objectives become apparent. Not all of the 
objectives have been stressed with equal intensity, nor have they always 
been emphasized simultaneously. Themes have been varied somewhat to 
accord with time and place. Since key objectives have been interdependent 
and interwoven, moreover, they have not always been clearly distinguish- 
able. However, three deserve identification and discussion: anti-imperial- 
ism, anti-revisionism and Asian-African (and more recently, Latin Amer- 
ican) unity. 

Anti-imperialism has constituted a major theme in the foreign policy of 
the People’s Republic of China. This must be understood in both the 
ideological and national interest (e.g., self-preservation) context. Marxism- 
Leninism, which divides the world into imperialist and socialist camps, 
serves as an important component of Chinese policy. The ideas relating 
to the struggle between the two camps and the unfolding of the world revo- 
lution against the imperialists are also influenced by China’s ideological 
orientation. The recent statement by Lin Piao calling upon the “world 
countryside” of Asia, Africa and Latin America to surround and capture 
the “world cities” of North America and Western Europe can be accepted 
as a Chinese variation of the classical Marxist-Leninist thesis. It follows 
ideologically, therefore, that China perceives Africa as a stage in the 
world’s unfolding revolutionary struggle against imperialism. 

The anti-imperialism objective has also its more immediate aspects. In 
practice, anti-imperialism has been directed chiefly against the United 
States. In the view from Peking, the United States is not only the foremost 
“imperialist” power and the leader of the “world cities,” but it is also the 
champion of the China containment policy, including the “occupation” 
of Taiwan. This has led the Chinese to certain “discoveries” in the history 
of imperialism in Asia and Africa, with the new version assigning a major 
role to the U.S. in both the past and present, thus linking these two periods. 
Within the context of China’s African policy, anti-imperialism has served 
the primary function of “exposing” the imperialistic character of United 
States policy. 

The Chinese have evinced a deep interest in the historical record of 
Africa’s territorial division and exploitation by the Western powers. 
Articles abound in Chinese periodicals on the record of imperialism in 
Africa. In essence, the message has been to establish the exploitativeness 


4See, for example, the editorial “The Tide of the Revolutionary Struggle of the 
People of Asia, Africa and Latin America Cannot Be Stopped,” Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Jan. 18, 1966 and Hsiang Tung-hui, “Twists and Turns and Progress,” Jen-min Jih-pao, 
March 7, 1966. 
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of imperialism. The Chinese claim that it was “the five hundred years of 
barbaric slavery and exploitation” by the imperialists which turned 
Africa into the “Dark Continent.’ This record of imperialism has been 
compared to the internal and external policies of the United States. The 
inhuman treatment and the sufferings of the Negro in the United States 
have been presented as proof of American imperialism. The Civil War 
did not liberate the American Negro, who “have always been placed in a 
slavery status and have been discriminated against.” The Chinese ask: If 
the United States practices such an exploitative policy internally, what 
can be expected of her external behavior? The “occupation” of South 
Korea, South Vietnam, Taiwan and the Congo (Leopoldville) are offered 
as further evidence of American imperialism. 

While one cannot neglect the Marxist-Leninist component, given the 
contemporary international environmental and situational context in which 
China exists, anti-imperialism must be regarded primarily as an expression 
of Chinese national interest. Within the African context, this theme is 
utilized as follows: (1) By relating contemporary United States policies— 
at home and abroad—to Africa, past and present, China has sought to 
create in African minds an image of the United States as the new imperial- 
ist, the successor to the old European powers; (2) anti-imperialism serves 
also the function of supporting African “national liberation movements,” 
present and future, thereby dividing and dissipating American resources 
which in turn may reduce U.S. pressure upon China. 

Tf anti-imperialism constitutes a primary policy objective, in recent 
years the campaign to challenge and subvert the international status of 
the Soviet Union has become equally important to China. Anti-revisionism 
has come to equal anti-imperialism in Chinese attitudes and policies. The 
Sino-Soviet dispute has been manifested in a number of issues, including 
decision-making in the Communist world, the organization of the Com- 
munist bloc and the question of world revolutionary methods. In the final 
analysis, however, the Sino-Soviet dispute centers around the key ques- 
tion of the Communist world’s policy toward the imperialists, e.g., the 
United States. 

The scope and character of the Sino-Soviet dispute was aired fully at 
the time of the First African-Asian-Latin American People’s Solidarity 
Conference held at Havana, January 3-15, 1966. According to Chinese 
perceptions, the Conference was assembled to achieve three basic objec- 
tives: (1) To oppose the camp of “imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism” headed by the United States; (2) to support national libera- 
tion movements and revolutionary struggles in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America; and (3) to support the Vietnamese people’s struggle to defend 


5 Ch-ih-ch’ao, “The Revolutionary Struggle of the African People,” Chung-kuo 
Ching-nien, No. 1-2 (Feb. 1, 1965), pp. 32-33. 

6 Hu-Yu-oh, “The Past and Present Conditions of the Negro,” Chung-kuo Ching- 
nien, No, 20-21 (Oct. 20, 1963), pp. 23-26. 
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their country against United States aggression. No doubt these objectives 
were designed to establish China’s revolutionary credentials.’ 

Having established themselves on the side of the angels, the Chinese 
proceeded to discredit “certain people” (the Soviet Union) to the maximum 
degree. Wu Hsueh-chien, the leader of the Chinese delegation to the 
Havana Conference, challenged the Russians by posing to the Soviet 
representative “Ten Questions.”® Wu asked: Why does the Soviet Union 
undertake joint action with the United States, “which is deemed the im- 
placable enemy by the people of the three continents?” Why does the 
Soviet Union discourage national liberation wars, claiming that “a little 
spark may cause another world war?” Why did the Soviet Union collab- 
orate with the United States in the United Nations by voting to send 
troops to suppress the Congolese peoples’ struggle and to support the 
Dominican cease fire resolution? Why does the Soviet Union collaborate 
with the United States to support South Rhodesian racialism? Why has 
the Soviet Union sat with the representatives of Chiang Kai-shek, South 
Korea and South Vietnam to discuss the founding of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank? Why has the Soviet Union demanded joint action on the 
Vietnam question, while at the same time slandering and attacking China 
on aid to Vietnam? Why has the Soviet Union “guaranteed” to the United 
States that there shall be no war in the West, thereby enabling the United 
States to transfer troops to South Vietnam? According to the Chinese the 
Soviet delegates totally ignored these questions. 

Within the African context, what constitutes the chief objectives of 
China’s anti-revisionism policy? Two may be suggested: With Africa as 
one more battlefield in the Sino-Soviet dispute, China uses Africa to dis- 
credit the Soviet Union as a revolutionary force by identifying her with 
“United States imperialism.” Through this technique, China seeks to 
compel the Soviet Union to adopt a more militant policy towards the 
United States, thus provoking a United States-Soviet Union confronta- 
tion; and also, to establish China in African eyes as the foremost revolu- 
tionary force. 

Finally, there is the constantly reiterated theme: Afro-Asian-Latin 
American solidarity. The vital role assigned to the “world countryside” 
in the unfolding global revolution was recently pronounced by Lin Piao 
as is well known, but in fact, long before Lin’s statement, China had 
awakened to the importance which Africa and the rest of the developing 
world occupied in the imperialist-socialist struggle. Beginning with the 
First Bandung Conference in 1955, China has actively enlisted African 
support. One theme has emphasized the common historical heritage of 
exploitation suffered by China and Africa at the hands of the West; 
another has been to cite the problems of nation-building and the contin- 


7 Ch’en Lo-min, “The First Clap of Spring Thunder of 1966,” Shik-chieh Chih-shih, 


No. 2-3 (Feb. 10, 1966), pp. 15-18. 
8 Ibid. 
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ued harassment by imperialists shared by the two peoples. China has used 
such “common interests” to call for Afro-Asian unity—a unity aimed 
toward one central goal—the defeat of imperialism and the advancement 
of the world revolution. 

While one cannot completely dismiss these “apocolyptical” goals, the 
Chinese objective of Asian-African (and Latin American) unity has its 
more practical and pressing aspects. China’s desire to gain recognition and 
assert leadership among the developing states must be viewed as an imme- 
diate aim. The acceptance and support of China by the nearly forty 
African states is regarded as a major prize. In addition, Africa’s adoption 
of China’s revolutionary and developmental model would greatly enhance 
China’s international status. 

African Goals. Against the background of China’s policy objectives in 
Africa, let us examine briefly China’s response to three basic African 
goals: political independence, economic independence and the desire for 
membership in the community of nations. 

If there exists one basic idea subscribed to by all Africans, that idea has 
been political independence. One has only to witness the mushrooming 
of the newly independent African states since the late 1950’s and the 
support (however ineffective) given to the remaining African independence 
movements by those states which have already obtained independence. 
Political independence has meant independence both from direct foreign 
rule in all its manifestations and independence from African rule by non- 
Africans. 

China has verbally and sometimes materially supported African inde- 
pendence movements. Indeed, the Chinese are forever calling upon the 
African people to march “toward the road of freedom and independence.” 
While Africa has made great progress with nearly forty states having 
gained independence, Angola, Mozambique and other territories remain 
to be “liberated.” Indeed, China insists that the struggle for independence 
must continue until all Africa has secured political independence. 

The twin enemies of political independence are colonialism and imperial- 
ism, which can be overcome only via “armed struggle.” China rejects 
completely the thesis that “a little spark may cause another world war.” 
As evidence, China cites her own independence “armed struggle” and 
those of Algeria and Vietnam. The struggle for independence, however, 
is long and arduous; China took twenty-five years to achieve liberation. 
Africa, therefore, must be prepared for a long struggle.® 

Upon achieving independence, the African states can be assured of 
receiving China’s recognition and support, solicited or unsolicited. These 
states can also expect continued Chinese advice on their freedom. Political 


$On the idea that Africa must be prepared for a long struggle, it is interesting to 
note that contemporary Africa has been compared to China sixty years ago. See 
“Important Problems Concerning the Present International Situation,” Kung-tso 
T’ung-hsin, No. 17 (April 25, 1961), pp. 19-25. 
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independence, warns China, does not always mean the end of foreign rule, 
let alone foreign influence. African political independence in fact “is still 
quite primitive.”*° In reality, the African states have achieved their 
independence only in degree, ranging from the few which have gained 
their full independence from foreign rule — e.g., Mali, Tanzania — to those 
who continue to live under foreign domination and are in fact pseudo- 
independent—e.g., Congo (Leopoldville). Indeed, the imperialists have 
adopted a vast variety of new policies to perpetuate their domination over 
Africa—the organization of military blocs, the establishment of military 
bases, the formation of federations, the use of economic technical assistance 
programs and others. These policies, known collectively as neo-colonialism, 
“are even more vicious and more treacherous than the old colonialism and 
are seriously jeopardizing the newly independent” African states. 

China, therefore, calls upon the independent African states to continue 
their anti-imperialism struggle and to achieve “true political independence.” 
To assist the Africans in this mission, the Chinese have been quick to iden- 
tify the imperialists and their friends and to extend complete support to 
African actions against these “enemies.” This was fully brought forth in 
developments associated with Rhodesia’s independence. China viewed the 
founding of Rhodesia as another bridgehead, similar to South Africa, for 
use by the colonialists, neo-colonialists and friends “to commit aggression 
against and encroach upon” the African states. This the Chinese con- 
sidered verified by Great Britain’s refusal to use military force against 
Rhodesia and by the support given to Great Britain by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. According to China, this constituted an excellent 
example on how the imperialists, colonialists and friends sought to suppress 
the revolutionary and emancipation movements in Africa. The African 
states, however, had risen to meet the new challenge. China was jubilant 
when a number of African states severed diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, hailing it as a new chapter in Africa’s struggle against imperial- 
ism.?? To China, the action by the African states implies that the con- 
flicts between the African people and imperialism, neo-colonialism and 
old-colonialism cannot be compromised. It implies that the African and 
Chinese people have a completely common interest in the struggle against 
imperialism.* China, in sum, seeks to make her anti-imperialism and 
anti-revisionism objectives those of Africa, She has sought to induce the 
African states to accept her world view and to march together aout 
common foes, the United States and the Soviet Union. 

An equally basic and important African goal has been economic inde- 
pendence. The goal of economic sovereignty has been prompted both by 


10 Hsu Nai-t’ung, “On the Relationship Between Political and Economic Independ- 
ence,” Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 17, 1965. 

11 Ibid. 

12“A Chapter on African People’s Anti-Imperialism,” Jen-min Jik Pao, Dec. 18, 1965. 

13 Tbid. 
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a desire to loosen old ties and by a realization of the urgent need for 
economic development. Of greater significance has been the inter-relation- 
ship established between economic and political independence. As one 
African leader has written: “Genuine independence is possible only if the 
African states can escape from their economic dependence, which does not 
end automatically with the achievement of political sovereignty.’’** 

China has been quick to recognize and support Africa’s desire for eco- 
nomic independence. Indeed, the Chinese leaders assert, the path to polit- 
ical freedom is reached only through economic independence.*® The pos- 
session of political power is accepted as essential for all revolutions. Only 
thus can one overthrow the colonial rule of imperialism and achieve polit- 
ical freedom. But this is not the final step. To insure their complete free- 
dom, the African states must also obtain economic independence. It is 
true, the Chinese continue, that the African states enjoy various degrees 
of political independence, while having achieved great progress in develop- 
ing their economy. However, for most of the African states “their economic 
sovereignty is still in the hands of the foreign monopolists.” The imperialists 
and the colonialists continue to control African mineral resources, heavy 
industries, transportation and communication systems and banking. This 
foreign monopolization of the African economy could easily result in the 
subversion of Africa’s political independence. 

Africa’s political independence, therefore, is dependent upon her eco- 
nomic system. Foreign domination of the economy constitutes a basic 
defect in Africa’s march toward freedom, which can never be fully obtained 
until political and economic independence have been achieved. The path 
towards full independence can only be secured through the expulsion of 
imperialism and colonialism and the establishment of a self-sufficient 
national economy. 

China admits, however, that due to the general lack of financial, human 
and material resources, African states require assistance to achieve eco- 
nomic independence. In receiving aid, one must distinguish between 
friend and foe. On the one hand, the imperialists and the “modern revision- 
ists” extend assistance on the basis of inequality, at a disadvantage to 
the Africans, and interfere in the internal affairs of the African states. 
Such assistance is used as “bait” to secure control over Africa. On the 
other hand, China provides aid upon the basis of equal advantage and 
mutual benefit, with no strings attached, and with no interference in 
Africa’s internal affairs. As an example of this type of aid, China has 
offered her own eight principles of economic and technical assistance.1¢ 


14 Doudou Thiam, The Foreign Policy of African States (New York: 1965), p. 92. 
This work was first published in French in 1963. Since 1960, the author has been 
Senegal’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

16 Hsu Nai-t’ung, ibid. 

16 The eight principles on economic and technical assistance were first set forth by 
Chou En-lai during an interview with reporters of the Ghana News Agency, Jan. 15, 
1964, See Ya-Fei jen-min fan-ti ta-t’uan-chieh wan-sui (Long Live the Great Solid- 
arity of the Asian-~African People Against Imperialism), Peking, 1964, pp. 131-132. 
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These include the principle “equality and mutual benefit in providing 
aid,” that China “never regards such aid as a kind of unilateral alms but 
as something mutual,” that “the Chinese Government strictly respects 
the sovereignty of the recipient countries,’ that the purpose of Chinese 
aid “is not to make the recipient countries dependent on China but to 
help them embark on the road to self-reliance,’ and other principles 
attuned to African goals. However, it seems clear that while accepting 
Africa’s goal of economic independence, China once more has sought to 
shape that goal in accordance with her own policy objectives. The emphasis 
on self-reliance, for example, interacts with the limited capacity of Peking 
actually to provide large scale aid and its intense reluctance to see such 
aid provided by others. 

The African states have also sought as a basic goal the recognition of 
and acceptance by the community of nations. African membership in uni- 
versal, regional, functional and other international organizations consti- 
tutes an excellent example of this goal. The desire to enter into relations 
with other states, African and non-African, has been avidly pursued. 
Indeed, the majority of the African states have sought to identify them- 
selves with the world beyond their own continent and have sought, indeed, 
courted international acceptance and recognition. For the vast majority of 
the African states, this has led to a strong emphasis on a non-aligned 
foreign policy and the endeavor to preserve their independent identity in 
the international arena. 

China’s failure in Africa has been due to a wide variety of factors. The 
foregoing review suggests that a primary cause of that failure can be attrib- 
uted to the basic incompatibility between Chinese foreign policy objectives 
and the goals of the African states. Verbally, China has supported Africa’s 
quest for political and economic independence and international acceptance 
and recognition, but actually she has attempted to induce the African 
states to accept fully her world view and major policy objectives. This the 
vast majority of the African states have been unwilling to do. 

What constitutes the basic determinant of China’s African policy? Our 
research would indicate that that policy is essentially the product of 
China’s world view—both as that view relates to the general role which 
the non-Western world should play at this point, and as it relates to the 
twin menaces of “imperialism” (the United States) and “modern revision- 
ism” (the Soviet Union). Africa, in short, is subordinate in Chinese 
thought and policy to a Weltanschauung—which in turn derives from the 
manner in which the Chinese Communist leaders relate their historic 
experiences to the modern world and their current sense of Chinese na- 
tional interest. 
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1. The Chinese Anarchist Movement, by Robert A. Scalapino and George 
T. Yu. ($1.00) 
2. Enigma of the Five Martyrs, by T. A. Hsia. ($1.00) 
3. Land Tenure and Taxation in Nepal, Volume I, The State as Landlord: 
Raikar Tenure, by Mahesh C. Regmi. ($2.50) 
4. Land Tenure and Taxation in Nepal, Volume Il, The Land Grant 
System: Birta Tenure, by Mahesh C. Regmi. ($2.50) 
8. Land Tenure and Taxation in Nepal, Volume III, The Jagir, Rakam, 
and Kipat Tenure Systems, by Mahesh C. Regmi. ($2.50) 
10. Urban Areas in Indonesia: Administrative and Census Concepts, by 
Pauline Dublin Milone. ($3.25) 


Current Chinese Language Project Series (Center for Chinese Studies) 
7. Metaphor, Myth, Ritual and the People’s Commune, by T. A. Hsia, 
June 1961. ($1.00) 
9, New Features in Chinese Grammatical Usage, by Li Chi, Summer 1962. 
($1.00) 
10. A Terminological Study of the Hsia-Fang Movement, by T. A. Hsia, 
Summer 1963. ($1.00) 
11. The Commune in Retreat as Evidenced in Terminology and Semantics, 
by T. A. Hsia. ($1.00) 
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THE POWER STRUGGLE IN RED CHINA 
’ CHU-YUAN CHENG* 





The major political purge taking place in Communist China has 
now encompassed several top leaders within the Party and military hier- 
archy. Initiated within the context of a struggle against “bourgeois ideol- 
ogy” and “revisionism,” the purge is essentially a fierce power rivalry 
among the potential heirs of Mao Tse-tung. Although the tide of struggle is 
still rising, available data indicates that with the removal of Mayor Peng 
Chen as First Secretary of the Peking City Party Committee, the ouster of 
Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch’ing and the mountaing eminence of Marshal Lin 
Piao, the power structure of the highest echelons in Peking has already 
undergone a dramatic reorganization. The outcome is decisive to the issues 
of Mao’s succession, but may have little effect on foreign policy. 

The Historical Background 

In the 17 years it has controlled the Mainland, the ruling group within 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) has ostensibly displayed a high 
degree of stability at its inner core. In fact, however, factional strife has 
been a continuing undercurrent of Party life. A major purge, resulting in 
the removal of one or two powerful leaders within the Party hierarchy, has 
occurred on the average of once every six years. 

The first power struggle in the post-1949 period broke out in early 1954. 
Kao Kang, the influential Party Secretary in the Manchurian region and 
Jao Shu-shih, an ambitious leader in the East China Region, were the chief 
contenders against the established leadership. Although the full story of 
their challenge to Mao’s authority remains undisclosed, scattered data and 
official documents indicate that their main opponents were Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Chou En-lai and Teng Hsiao-ping. Mao himself appears to have played a 
“balancing” role between the two factions. 

In 1930, Kao and another veteran Communist leader, Liu Chih-tan, es- 
tablished the first Communist government in Northwest China, and led 
guerrilla operations in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border region during 
Chiang Kai-shek’s “bandit suppression campaigns.” This region became 
Mao’s base at the end of the “Long March” from South China in the mid- 
1930’s. In 1948, Kao Kang, together with Lin Piao and Peng Chen, two 
other major figures in the current jostle, led the Red Army into Manchuria. 


* The author is indebted to Professor Richard Solomon for his comments on a draft 
of this paper. 

1 According to the “Resolution on the Kao Kang-Jao Shu-shih Anti-Party Alliance” 
adopted by the National Conference of the CCP on March 31, 1955 (NCNA—April 4, 
1955), Kao-Jao were purged at the 4th plenary session of the 7th Central Committee 
held in February 1954 when Mao was absent from public appearance for two months. 
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A Northeast People’s Government, with Kao as chairman, was set up, one 
year before the formal founding of the Chinese People’s Republic (CPR). 
By 1950, in addition to his position as Vice Chairman of the CPR, Kao 
Kang was chairman of the People’s Government in Manchuria, where more 
than 50% of China’s heavy industry was located. Given his political base 
in both the Northeast and in Manchuria, China’s economic heartland, Kao 
regarded himself as the man next to Chairman Mao. His proteges held all 
the key positions in Manchuria and gradually infiltrated into the Party’s 
Central Committee and the Red Army. 

In early 1953, Kao openly proposed a program to reshuffle the CCP 
Central Committee and the Central Government. He demanded either the 
Secretary-Generalship or Vice-Chairmanship of the CCP Central Commit- 
tee, as well as the Premiership of the State Council. Since the positions he 
aspired to were then occupied by Teng Hsia-ping, Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Chou En-lai respectively, Kao provoked these three experienced political 
operators into active opposition, Kao’s chif ally was Jao Shu-shih, Secre- 
tary of the CCP East China Bureau and Chairman of the East China 
People’s Government during 1950-52. The area under Jao’s control em- 
braced the Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchou Metropolitan region, which con- 
tained half of China’s light industry. 

Well aware of Kao-Jao’s intentions, the Liu-Chou-Teng group maneu- 
vered the CCP Central Committee into adopting a resolution in 1952 which 
transformed the six great regional governments from entities having a high 
degree of local autonomy into parts of a coordinative organization of the 
central government. Simultaneously, all regional bosses were called back to 
Peking to serve in the central government or in the CCP Central Commit- 
tee. Kao was appointed Chairman of the State Planning Committee, while 
Jao was given the Directorship of the Organization Department of the 
Central Committee. This measure was apparently designed to separate 
Kao-Jao from their regional strongholds and thus undermine their power. 

The showdown took place in early 1954 when, as in 1965-66, Mao Tse- 
tung suddenly disappeared from public view and there was widespread 
speculation that he was suffering from a grave illness. In February 1954, 
the 4th Plenary session of the 7th Central Committee of CCP was secretly 
convened. Kao and Jao were accused of conspiring against the Party, and 
were expelled from the Political Bureau. Refusing to admit his guilt, Kao 
committed suicide. Jao presumably has since been in prison. 

The Kao-Jao purge created a new balance of power in the top Party 
hierarchy. Liu Shao-ch’i, with the help of Peng Chen, subsequently gained 
tight control of the Party machine, the trade union organization, and the 
Communist Youth League. In 1954, Liu became Chairman of the National 
People’s Congress (NPC), the highest law-making organ of the CPR, while 
Peng Chen, in addition to his duties as Mayor of Peking, was made Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary-General of the NPC. 

The chief rival of the Liu-Peng group has been Premier Chou En-lai. 
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Associated with Marshal Chen Yi, the former Mayor of Shanghai and now 
Foreign Minister, Chou’s group controls the public administration system. 
A remarkably astute politician, and a man noted for always being. on the 
winning side, Chou has also won popular support from high non-party intel- 
lectuals as well as from the minor parties which remain as passive compo- 
nents of the Chinese political scene. 

In addition to these two groups, there were several independent factions 
including the tough and competent Party Secretary-General, Teng Hsiao- 
ping, and a host of veteran military leaders. Among the last group, Marshal 
Peng Te-huai, the former Minister of National Defense and his successor, 
Marshal Lin Piao, have been the two most prominent figures. They main- 
tained neutrality in the Liu-Chou contest. During the aftermath of the 
Kao-Jao purge, the power balance within Party, bureaucracy, and army 
triangle reached a temporary equilibrium, with Mao as the supreme leader. 

That balance was drastically disturbed in 1958—59 by a series of dra- 
matic changes in China’s economic and political policies. In late 1958, Mao 
unexpectedly turned over one of his top positions, the Chairmanship of the 
CPR, to Liu Shao-ch’i. This greatly enhanced Liu’s prestige and made 
him Mao’s heir apparent. In 1959, Mao’s authority was challenged by 
Marshal Peng Te-huai, who openly opposed Mao’s “general line,” the 
“Great Leap Forward” economic policy and the commune system.? Marshal 
Peng, one of the founders of the Red Army, had long been a devoted sup- 
porter of Mao. In this case, Peng’s dissent was mainly directed at Mao’s 
policies rather than at his leadership. Nevertheless, Peng’s criticism caused 
serious damage to Mao’s authority. The Marshal and his close associates, 
Senior General Huang Ke-cheng, the chief of the General Staff of the 
Army, were dismissed, To regain full control over the Army and to con- 
solidate his political supremacy, Mao turned to Marshal Lin Piao who re- 
placed Peng, and has since consolidated himself as Minister of National 
Defense. 


The Rise of Marshal Lin Piao 


At 59, Lin Piao is the youngest among the five Vice-Chairmen of the 
CCP Central Committee. He has long been recognized as the most brilliant 
strategist in the Red Army. After graduating from the Whampoa Military 
Academy in 1926, Lin participated in most of the major Communist- 
inspired uprisings and military operations. In 1932, at the age of 25, he 
became the Commander-in-Chief of the Ist Army group of the Red Army, 


2The reason for Peng’s dismissal has never been announced. According to People’s 
Daily, at the Lushan Conference (i.e., the 8th plenary session of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee held on 2-16 August 1959 at Lushan), “the onslaught of the right opportunists 
was defeated, their chieftains were dismissed.” It also disclosed “Right opportunists set 
fire to our Party—attacked the general line, the great leap forward and the people’s 
communes” (People’s Daily, April 7 and 5, 1966). Since Peng Te-~huai and Huang Ke- 
cheng were dismissed immediately after the conference, it is reasonable to assume that 
Peng was removed for his opposition to Mao’s policies. 
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which acted as the vanguard in the historical “Long March” in 1934. 
During the Sino-Japanese War, Lin headed both the Chinese Worker- 
Peasant Red Army University and the Anti-Japanese Military and Political 
University, the highest institutions in the Communist-controlled area. Most 
of the military and political leaders now prominent in Red China were 
trained at these two institutions, and Lin established personal relation- 
ships with many of them at that time. Lin was lauded as a hero when he 
led the 115th Division of the Red Army in a major victory over the Japa- 
nese 5th Division in September 1937. Critically wounded in the battle, Lin 
was sent to the USSR for medical treatment. He returned to China in 1941 
and became Vice President of the CCP Party School with Mao-Tse-tung 
as President. In 1945, Lin led the Red Army into Manchuria. He set up the 
4th. Field Army, which was under his command in 1948 and 1949, when it 
conquered half of the Chinese mainland from Manchuria to Hainan Island. 

After the Communist takeover of mainland China, Lin Piao became 
Chairman of the Central-South Military and Administration Committee 
which controls the area from Wuhan to Canton. In October 1950, when Red 
China intervened in the Korean War, he was the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chinese Volunteers aiding North Korea. Reportedly he was again 
seriously wounded and surrendered his command to Peng Te-huai. The new 
injury plus the recurrence of tuberculosis prevented him from actively 
contending for power during the early 1950’s. However, his health evi- 
dently improved, and in May 1958 he was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
CCP Central Committee and member of the Standing Committee of the 
CCP Political Bureau.? This position made him the number six man in the 
top hierarchy. After his appointment as Minister of National Defense in 
1959, following Peng Te-huai’s dismissal, Lin began a climb up the last 
few rungs of the political ladder to a position now just one level below that 
of Mao. 

Lin’s main strategy seems to have been to win Mao’s favor through in- 
tensive propagation of “the political thought of Mao Tse-tung.” In Oc- 
tober 1960, one year after gaining control of the Army, he launched the 
campaign for “studying the thought of Mao Tse-tung” at an enlarged 
session of the Military Affairs Committee of the CCP. This coincided with 
the publication of Volume Four of Mao’s selected works. Lin Piao wrote 
an article hailing the fourth volume—the only such article written by a top 
Party leader*—in which he praised Mao’s doctrine as “the creative appli- 
cation and development of Marxism-Leninism,” “a powerful ideological 
weapon in the struggle to oppose imperialism,” and “a potent weapon in the 
fight against revisionism and dogmatism.” Since then, an intensive cam- 
paign for the study of Mao’s works and the application of Mao’s thinking 


3 Lin was elected a member of the CCP political bureau in April, 1955, after the 
purge of Kao Kang. 

4 Lin Piao, “The Victory of the Chinese People’s Revolutionary War is the Victory 
of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” Peking Review, No. 41, 1960, p. 6. 
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in every activity, has been vigorously propagated in the Army. The slogan, 
“giye prominence to politics,” or “put politics to the fore,” initiated by Lin 
in 1960, has now become the fundamental guideline of the regime’s propa- 
ganda. By shrewdly utilizing the strategy of “propagating Mao’s thinking,” 
Lin has not only apparently won Mao’s firm support, but has also extended 
his own power, both within the Army and the Party. 

Lin’s influence, often discounted because of his “bad health,” became 
even more conspicuous toward the end of 1963 when the regime launched 
a nationwide “emulate the PLA” [People’s Liberation Army] campaign. 
The Army was lauded as a dedicated, indoctrinated force safeguarding the 
revolution and serving as its “model.” The rising power of the Army has 
now reached almost every field. To compete with the Party mechanisms 
headed by Liu Shao-ch’i and Peng Chen, a new system of political depart- 
ments, modeled after the PLA, was introduced in 1964 into industry, com- 
munications, trade, and finance units, as well as in educational and scien- 
tific research organizations. Each Ministry has set up a political depart- 
ment, to intensify the day-to-day study of “Mao’s thinking,” to combat 
“bourgeois ideology” and “revisionism,” and to promote a high level of 
production. Its real purpose, however, appears to be the creation of an 
Army-backed control network parallel to the Party network existing in the 
administration. Many of the directors of the political departments are 
veteran military men. 

In addition, regional Army commanders have been appointed as Party 
secretaries of the CCP Central Committee’s six Regional Bureaus. In the 
early 1950’s, the Party deputed political commissars as watchdogs over 
the PLA. Now Army generals have become secretaries of the Party.5 Dur- 
ing 1964-65, military men were also selected as Ministers or ViceMinisters 
of the State Council. Four of the eight Machine-Building Industry Min- 
isters are now headed by military men. Two of the Vice Ministers in the 
Cultural Ministry also are Army officers. One of them, Hsiao Wang-tung, 
succeeded Lu Ting-yi as acting Minister of Culture in July 1966 after Lu’s 
dismissal. All these organizational and personnel developments clearly sig- 
nify the steady expansion of the Army’s power. 

Lin’s influence mounted dramatically after China successfully exploded 
her first atomic bomb in October 1964. Since then, Lin’s name has always 
been connected with Mao’s in the Army’s mouthpiece, the Chieh-fang 
Chun-pao (The Liberation Army Daily). Lin is openly praised as the man 


5 Huang Yung-sheng, Commander-in-Chief, Canton Military Region, was appointed 
as secretary of the CCP Central-South Bureau; Chen Hsi-lien, Commander-in-Chief, 
Shenyang Military Region, became secretary of the CCP Northeast Bureau; Hsu 
Shih-yu, Commander-in-Chief, Nanking Military Region was appointed secretary of 
the CCP East China Bureau; Chang T’a-chih, Commander-in-Chief, Lanchou Military 
Region, was appointed secretary of the CCP Northwest Bureau; and Liao Han-sheng, 
Commander-in-Chief, Peking Military Region, was appointed as secretary of the CCP 
North China Bureau. 
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who “has creatively applied the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung,’® the highest 
encomium one can possibly acquire in contemporary China. In early 1965, 
Lin Piao was elevated from second to first Vice Premier in the State Coun- 
cil and Chen Yun was demoted from first to second. 

Events since the outbreak of the current purge suggests that Lin Piao 
has assumed complete control of the Army and has won full support from 
Mao T’se-tung. For the present at least, he appears to have become the sole 
propagator and interpreter of Mao. Thus, he can easily use the charge of 
treason against Mao’s thinking to purge anyone who threatens his power. 
His supporters hold many high positions in the Party’s regional bureaus 
as well as in the government apparatus. The time now seems ripe for a 
further advance, a challenge to Liu Shao-ch’i as the successor to Mao.* 

The Underlying Current 

In the course of Marshal Lin’s escalation to the top, China absorbed 
the full impact of the failure of the “Great Leap.” Discontent was wide- 
spread among non-Party intellectuals as well as among Party members. 
Chou En-lai in his latest report to the NPR, in December 1965, explicitly 
admitted: 

From 1959 to 1962, the class enemies inside the country once again 
launched an attack against socialism, Quite a number of people ac- 
tively advocated the so-called “three self and one assignment” [i.e., 
increasing the size of private plots and the number of free markets 
and small enterprises with sole responsibility to their own profits and 
losses, and fixing output quotas at the household level], “going it alone” 
[i.e., the relaxation of Party control] and “reversal of previous de- 
cisions.” T 


Although Chou did not elaborate upon the details at that time, his re- 
marks suggest that Marshal Peng Te-huai’s views on the commune system 
and the “Great Leap Forward” still found wide support in the Party and 
among intellectuals. At the 10th Plenary Session of the CCP Central 
Committee in September 1962, moreover, the Party leaders made it clear 
that they regarded “Khrushchev-style modern revisionism” as a major 
threat to the achievement of their revolutionary goals. In this session Mao 
himself called for a nation-wide socialist campaign to repress the spread 
of viewpoints similar to Khrushchev’s doctrine. This campaign was first 


* Editor’s Note: Events since this article was written appear to confirm fully the 
author’s analysis. In a mass rally on August 18, 1966, Lin Piao appeared next to Mao 
Tse-tung, both dressed in Red Army uniforms. Chou En-lai, moreover, in his speech, 
pointedly urged the people “to respond to the call of Comrade Lin Piao.” Liu Shao- 
ch'i, on the other hand, was relegated to 7th place in the official New China News 
Agency list of leaders present. It is now the universal assumption that Lin has been 
officially invested with the second-ranking position—or has he, indeed, assumed top 
power? 

6 People’s Daily, Dec. 30, 1964. 

7 Ibid., Dec. 31, 1964. 
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carried out in the rural areas, and was then extended to the PLA and to the 
intellectuals. This campaign undoubtedly set the stage for further factional 
strife. A series of purges were not long in following. 

In the summer of 1964, Yang Hsien-chen, a top Party ideologist and 
President of the CCP High Party School was selected as the first target for 
attack. Yang, who had received ideological training in the USSR, had 
served as Vice President of the CCP Central-Marxist-Leninist Institute in 
the 1950’s. In 1954, he was the Deputy Chief, Division of Theoretical Edu- 
cation of the CCP Propaganda Department. His background suggests that 
he was a member of the Liu-Peng group. Beginning on May 29, 1964, 
Yang was subjected to severe criticism for advocating a theory of “class 
reconciliation,” in opposition to Chairman Mao’s view that struggle must 
be carried to the end. This campaign soon involved many eminent philos- 
ophers, theoreticians, novelists and playwrights and was transformed into 
a nation-wide “rectification” campaign among highly placed intellectuals.® 
In November 1965, the purge was extended to Wu Han, a historian and 
Vice Mayor of Peking, thus previewing the current political purge. 

Wu Han, a scholar specializing in Ming history, was a faithful backer 
of the CCP during the civil war period. Wu had been a professor of his- 
tory at Tsinghua University for many years and was named Vice Mayor 
of Peking in August 1952. In 1961, he published a historical play entitled 
“Dismissal of Hai Jui” which dealth with a benevolent mandarin in the 
16th century who “always fought with all his might against corrupt of- 
ficials.” The play was first published in the Party’s paper and was staged 
during the same year. On November 10, 1965, however, an article was pub- 
lished in the Shanghai Wen Hui Pao, a sister newspaper with the Peking 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao (both specializing in cultural affairs), attacking Wu 
and his play. Wu was accused of making “veiled criticisms of contemporary 
people by portraying ancient people, and by implication criticizing the 
Commune and the Great Leap.” By lauding Hai Jui’s measure to return 
land grabbed by greedy officials, Wu was charged with advocating the re- 
turn of communized land to the Chinese peasants for private cultivation, 
as suggested by Marshal Peng in 1959. Furthermore, by holding up Hai Jui 
as a character who “redresses the grievance of the people,” Wu Han im- 
plicitly praised some people who had been dismissed from the CCP Central 
Committee during the Lushan Conference of September 1959, most notably 
Peng Te-huai. 

From November 1965 to April 1966, a great number of articles bitterly 
denouncing Wu Han were published in most of the mainland newspapers 
and periodicals. A few writers went against the tide and defended Wu. The 
issue became enlarged in early April when two prominent members of the 


8 Among the prominent figures attacked were Yang Hsien-chen for his theory on 
“two-combines-one,” Hsia Yen for his film “The Lin Family Store,” Chien Po-tsan for 
his historian viewpoints, Fung Ting for his philosophical outlook of life, Tien Han for 
his drama “Hsieh Yao-huan” and Meng Chao for his drama “Li Hui Niang.” 
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CCP Peking Municipal Committee were implicated in Wu’s heresies. 

The major new target was Teng T’o, a leading journalist and close aid 
of Mayor Peng Chen. Teng T’o became Editor-in-Chief of the CCP official 
organ, the People’s Daily, in 1953, and held that post until 1959. He was 
dismissed following the downfall of Marshal Peng Te-huai, but whether 
the two events were connected is still uncertain. However, with the sup- 
port of Peng Chen, Teng became a member of the secretariat of the CCP 
Peking Party Committee and editor of its organ, the Front, a fortnightly. 
Teng with another member, Liao Mo-sha, head of the United Front De- 
partment, defended Wu Han. During 1961-62, the Wu-Teng-Liao group 
published a series of articles on historical subjects in the three official 
organs of the CCP Peking Committee, namely the People’s Daily, the 
Peking Evening News, and the Front. On April 16, 1966, however, the 
People’s Daily suddenly published a three page criticism of the Wu-Teng- 
Liao articles as well as its own “self-criticism,” apologizing for the editor’s 
negligence in publishing the writings of the Wu-Teng-Liao group and in 
failing to criticize them promptly. Since the confession was made on be- 
half of the editorial boards of the Front and the People’s Daily, it indicated 
that the Peking Party Committee with its boss, Mayor Peng Chen, had be- 
come new targets for attack. 

A new phase of the purge began in early May when the Army’s mouth- 
piece, the Liberation Army Daily, published a fierce attack on the joint 
confession of the editorial boards of People’s Daily and Front, accusing 
them of being insincere in their self-criticism and trying to protect Teng 
T’o. This article published quotations from Teng T’o’s writings during 
1961-62 to prove that the Wu-Teng-Liao trio had made a concerted attack 
on the Party leadership and on Chairman Mao by rejecting the commune 
system and ridiculing the “Great Leap Forward.” The Army paper also 
asserted that “this anti-Party small clique is not an incidental and iso- 
lated phenomenon” and urged that the issue be dealt with “thoroughly 
and mercilessly.” 

Immediately following the Army’s accusation, a nation-wide attack upon 
Teng T’o was launched. The ferocity and volume of the campaign was 
unprecedented. Almost all of the broadcasting stations ceased reporting 
news and instead devoted most of their program time to denunciations of 
Teng T’o for his anti-Party writings. On May 16, Red Flag, the Party’s 
highest organ, published an article asking, “Who have been sheltering Teng 
T’o and his group?,”® indicating that some powerful men at the highest 
level of Party power were involved in the current purge, men who had not 
yet been openly attacked. On June 3, the Peking Radio announced that 
Li Hsueh-feng, First Secretary of the CCP North China Bureau, had been 
appointed First Secretary of the CCP Peking Committee, thus indicating 


9 Chi Pen-wu, “Comments on the Bourgeoisie Standing of the Front and the Peking 
Daily,” Hung-chi (Red Flag), No. 7, 1966. 
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that Peng Chen, the real power behind the Teng-Wu clique, had finally 
been removed from office. 


The Purge of Peng Chen 

The ouster of Peng Chen certainly is not an isolated event but the re- 
sult of a long period of struggle for power among the conflicting groups 
within the Party. Without the consent of Mao and the concerted action of 
several top men in the Political Bureau, Peng’s dismissal could not have 
been accomplished. 

The 64-year old Peng Chen had been one of the most powerful and 
promising men in the Political Bureau, overshadowed only by Mao, Liu 
Shoa-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Teng Hsiao-ping and Lin Piao. Before his fall, 
Peng had been a member of the CCP Political Bureau, Secretary of CCP 
Central Secretariat, First Secretary of CCP Peking Municipal Committee, 
and Mayor of Peking, and he had also served as Vice Chairman of the 
National People’s Congress. But Peng’s power rested on his position as 
Secretary in the CCP Central Secretariat in charge of political affairs. 
Under his supervision were such responsibilities as the formulation of the 
Party’s basic policy toward the government apparatus, the creation of 
guidelines for the international united front, and plans for world revolu- 
tion. Since 1951, Peng has been one of the CCP’s major spokesmen on the 
basic party line. He frequently led Party and government delegations to 
foreign countries and was one of the most active Party diplomats. 

Peng’s prominence appeared to be related to his association with Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Chairman of the CPR. As early as 1936, when Liu served as 
the Secretary of the CCP North China Bureau, Peng was already his top 
aid. Since 1949, Peng had supported Liu Shao-ch’i on all major issues. In 
the early 1950’s, it was Peng who initiated the ruthless campaign to sup- 
press “counter-revolutionaries.” In 1954, when Liu was elected Chairman 
of the NPC, Peng became the Vice Chairman and Secretary-General. In 
1957, after Mao accepted Premier Chou En-lai’s suggestion for a liberal- 
ization policy toward the Chinese intelligentsia, Peng joined with Liu Shao- 
ch'i to terminate the “Hundred Flower Movement” and launch the “anti- 
rightist” campaign,”° in which more than 20,000 intellectuals were purged. 

Thus, it is hard to imagine how Peng Chen could be accused of leading 
a clique of “rightists”! We can conclude the denunciations of “bourgeoise 
thinking” and “modern revisionism” raised by the Army paper in attack- 
ing the Wu-Teng group and Peng Chen is merely a pretext for the real 
issue, that of power. Peng Chen, as the Deputy Chief of the CCP delega- 
tion to the USSR, participated in the negotiations between Peking and 
Moscow in July, 1963, and supported a hard line toward Khrushchev. 
Peng’s backer Liu Shao-ch’i in his latest speech (April 28, 1966) still 

10 According to Hsu Liang-ying, Liu Shao-ch’i and Peng Chen force Mao to suspend 


the “Blooming and Contending movement” and adopt the “Anti-rightist campaign.” 
See Chu-kuo (China Weekly), Hong Kong, No. 241, August 12, 1957, p. 3. 
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fiercely attacked Soviet “revisionism.” The allegation that the Liu-Peng 
group advocated reconciliation with the Soviet Union is unconvincing. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that Peng Chen’s fall is due to an un- 
successful attempt to extend his sphere of influence, possibly by replacing 
Chou En-lai as premier. During the past few years, Peng’s participation in 
foreign affairs was noticeably intensified. He led several Party and govern- 
ment delegations to East Europe, the Soviet Union, North Korea, North | 
Vietnam, and Indonesia. From May 21 to June 5, 1965, he led the Party 
delegation which attended the 45th anniversary celebrations of the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party. That trip was probably connected with the pro- 
posed Peking-Djakarta axis, which collapsed as a result of the unsuccessful 
coup, in which the Indonesian Communists participated, of September 30, 
1965. Peng’s major backer, Liu Shao-ch’i, although not a diplomat by 
training or disposition, has also travelled abroad extensively in recent years. 
In 1963, during a period when Chou En-lai did not leave China for two 
years, Liu toured North Vietnam, North Korea, Burma, Cambodia and 
Indonesia. This suggests that the Liu-Peng group was attempting to gain 
the upperhand in foreign affairs, thus curtailing the influence of Chou En- 
lai and Chen Yi, and quite possibly aiming at the eventual control of the 
Party and the State. 

One related but still obscure issue is the downfall of General Lo Jui- 
ching. Lo, the Chief of Public Security (secret police) from 1949-59, suc- 
ceeded General Huang Ke-cheng as Chief of Staff of the Army in 1959 
and became a secretary in the CCP Central Committee’s Secretariat in 
1962. He was regarded as a rising star in the Party, government and mili- 
tary hierarchies until last November, when his name disappeared from 
the Chinese press. In June, 1966, Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, who once 
worked with Lin Piao as Vice-Chairman of the Central-South Military and 
Administrative Committee and is now President of the Academy of Mili- 
tary Sciences, was made a secretary of the CCP Central Committee’s Secre- 
tariat, presumably to replace Lo Jui-ching. Lo’s other position as Chief of 
Staff of the Army was taken over by Yang Cheng-wu, Deputy Chief of Staff 
since March 1959, a veteran commander in the Korean War and a com- 
mander of the Peking garrison for many years. Lo Jui-ching’s removal 
may partially stem from differences of opinions over national defense ques- 
tions, but more likely is related to the Peng Chen purge. The July 1 edi- 
torial in People’s Daily explicitly stated that “they [Peng and Lo] reached 
out to grasp the leadership of the Party, Army and government.” Lo may 
have hoped to replace Lin Piao as the real power within the Army. The Lo- 
Peng alignment constituted a direct challenge to Chou En-lai and Lin 
Piao. A showdown between these two groups became inevitable. 

The foregoing assumptions concerning the alignment of top personalities 
in the CCP are not based on pure speculation. Ample evidence suggests that 
the purge of Peng Chen occurred in April when Mao was in Shanghai and 
Liu Shao-ch’i was leading a delegation to Pakistan and Afghanistan. Peng 
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Chen’s last public appearance was on March 29 on the occasion of the de- 
parture of Kenji Miyamato, the Secretary General of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party. After that, he disappeared from the political scene. His 
absence from the May Day celebration in Peking and from the banquet 
and mass rally in honor of an Albanian delegation on April 29 and 30 were 
noteworthy. According to the July 1 issue of Red Flag, the accusation 
against the Peking CCP Committee was initiated by Mao Tse-tung, using 
the CCP Shanghai Committee as his mouthpiece. This indicates that Mao 
had been in Shanghai prior to his official meeting with Mehmet Shehu, the 
head of the Albanian delegation on May 10, and that a meeting had been 
held in Shanghai in early April at which Mao presided over Peng Chen’s 
purge. That the meeting was held while Liu Shao-ch’i was abroad could 
either have been to avoid his involvements so that his position as the head 
of the state could be maintained—or to conduct a coup in his absence. 

The assumption that Chou En-lai and Lin Piao took concerted action in 
ousting Peng Chen is supported by the fact that the attack on Wu Han was 
initiated by the Shanghai Wen Hui Daily last November and was reinforced 
by the combined efforts of the Peking Kuang-ming Daily and the Army 
Liberation Daily in May. Both Wen Hui Daily and Kuang-ming Daily 
specialize in cultural affairs, and have long been under the influence of 
Chow’s group. On the other hand, the Party’s paper, the People’s Daily, 
which was controlled by the Liu-Peng group, had assumed a passive atti- 
tude toward the polemic and had earlier published several articles in de- 
fense of Wu Han, as was previously noted. Although Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
role in the current struggle is obscure, his alignment with Chou and Lin 
was implied by an official statement that the three were present with Mao 
in a meeting with the Albanian delegation on May 10, while Liu Shao-ch’i 
and Peng Chen were apparently absent. 

One striking contrast between the Liu-Peng group and the Chou-Teng- 
Lin group was their public attitude toward the current “cultural revolu- 
tion” and the “thought” of Mao Tse-tung. On March 12 through 16, when 
a CCP North China Bureau plenary session adopted a resolution to give 
greater emphasis to the study of Mao’s works, Chou attended the session 
and delivered an important speech. The First Secretary of this Bureau, Li 
Hsueh-feng, later replaced Peng Chen as First Secretary of the CCP Peking 
Committee. On April 30, when 100,000 persons attended a rally in Peking 
to welcome the Albanian delegation, Chou presided and delivered another 
major speech in which he lauded Mao’s thinking on eleven occasions and 
praised the significance of the cultural revolution.‘ Teng Hsiao-ping, the 
Party’s Secretary General, who had rarely taken the public spotlight pre- 
viously, led a mass rally in Shanghai on May 6 to welcome the Albanian 
guests. Teng’s speech also hailed Mao’s thoughts and the cultural revolu- 
tion. But Liu Shao-ch’i, in his April 28 speech to the Albanian delegation, 


11 People’s Daily, May 1, 1966. 
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did not mention Mao or Mao’s thinking, nor did he allude to the cultural 
revolution. 

Although the hero of the current struggle, Marshal Lin Piao, still remains 
behind the scenes, his increased power is evident in many ways. For in- 
stance, the Military Affairs Committee. Mention of Mao’s name in the 
prominent as the Party Central Committee. Mention of Mao’s name in the 
press in recent weeks is often followed by that of Lin. In the past, for such 
notable events as the first atomic explosion in October 1964, it was the 
Party Central Committee that joined with the State Council in extending 
congratulations to the persons concerned. But on May 9, 1966, the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee joined the other two bodies in extending congratu- 
lations to those who participated in the third explosion on May 8. This 
suggests that the Military Committee has now risen to a prominence per- 
haps equal to that of the Party Central Committee and the State Council. 
Furthermore, when Teng T’o was drawn into the vortex of the present 
purge, the Party’s organ, the People’s Daily, lost its leading position to the 
Army paper, the Liberation Army Daily. It was not until early June, when 
Lin Piao obtained full control of the People’s Daily, that the Party’s organ 
regained its status. 


Significance and Prospects 


Lin Piao’s challenge to Liu Shao-ch’i as Mao’s successor has registered 
a preliminary success with the fall of Peng Chen. By the middle of July, 
Lin Piao and his allies had occupied many of the Liu-Peng strongholds and 
had gained increasing control over various major aspects of national af- 
fairs. Immediately following the ouster of Peng Chen, the Party and 
government apparatus in the Peking Municipal area were thoroughly re- 
shuffled. Almost all members formerly associated with Peng Chen were 
removed. In addition to Teng T’o, Wu Han and Liao Mo-sha, the three 
figures singled out as major targets, more than twenty important officials 
have been dismissed. It is clear that Peng’s influence in the nation’s capital 
has been completely eliminated.?” 

To further reduce the influence of Liu and Peng, the Party propaganda 
media has undergone a thorough shake-up. Chou Yang, the outspoken 
Deputy Director of the CCP Propaganda Department and a veteran leader 
of left-wing writers since the 1930’s, has been accused of openly hailing the 
play on Hai Jui and advocating a literary policy different from that of Mao. 
His disgrace was followed by the downfall of Lu Ting-yi, Director of the 


12 Those dismissed included Liu Jen, the second secretary of the CCP Peking Com- 
mittee; Li Chi, director of the propaganda department; Chang Wen-sung, director of 
the education department; Fan Chin, vice mayor and managing director of Peking 
Daily and Peking Evening News; Sung Shao, deputy director of the university and sci- 
entific work department; Wang Chao-hua, Chang Chun-lin, and Wang Chia-lin, first, 
second and deputy secretaries of the Peking Communist Youth League; Lu Ping, first 
secretary of Peking University CCP Committee and president of Peking University 
and others. 
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CCP Propaganda Department, and Vice Premier and Minister of Culture 
in the State Council. Lu was ranked 16th in the 100-man CCP Central 
Committee and was third among the six alternative members of the CCP 
Political Bureau. His post was given to Tao Chu, a close associate of Lin 
. Piao since 1950 when he was a deputy director of the political department 
of the 4th Field Army (of which Lin Piao was the Commander-in-Chief). 
Tao has managed the Central-South region since 1955, an area which has 
long been Lin’s sphere of influence. Tao is now Ist Secretary of the CCP 
Central-South Bureau and a Vice Premier in the State Council. The sub- 
stitution of Tao Chu for Lu Ting-yi as top man in the CCP’s propaganda 
machinery signifies another expansion of Lin’s power and influence. 

Lin’s control over the Party’s propaganda media was further demon- 
strated by the sudden publication of his letter on the practical study and 
application of Mao’s works to the fields of industry and communications. 
The letter was written on March 11 in support of the resolutions of the 
National Industry-Communication Work Conference and the National 
Conference on Political Works in Industry and Communications, jointly 
held from January 27 to March 5, 1966. The letter was not published as 
long as Peng Chen was still in power, but it occupied the front pages of all 
Chinese newspapers on June 16, after Lin’s top aides had gained full con- 
trol over the propaganda machinery. 

One significant aspect of Lin’s rise has been his success in penetrating 
the trade unions, previously a stronghold of the Liu-Peng group. In a 
notice to the local trade unions issued on June 9, the All China Federation 
of Trade Unions urged trade union officials to regard the “social cultural 
revolution” as the central task in their work. Two top men of the Federa- 
tion, Liu Ning-yi and Kang Yung-ho, also openly expressed their support 
of the “revolution.” 

If the current political trend continues, Lin Piao’s replacement of Liu 
Shao-ch’i as Mao’s heir would seem to be likely, although nothing in poli- 
tics—especially Communist politics—is ever certain. Marshal Lin’s greatest 
handicap may prove to be his poor health. Critically wounded in 1937 and 
again in 1951, and with a long history of tuberculosis, Lin was incapaci- 
tated during the early 1950’s. Observers have doubted that the Marshal 
would outlive other old guard leaders, such as Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng 
Hsiao-ping. If Lin’s physical condition has substantially improved, how- 
ever, he might eventually succeed Mao. But even if this occurred, Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai and Teng Hsiao-ping, with their profound influence 
in one field or another, might still retain important positions in the politi- 
cal scene. Liu might be “promoted” to some post such as “honorable 
chairman of the CCP,” a position created by the 1956 Party Congress, but 
one not filled thus far. Chou En-lai might succeed Liu as the head of the 
state and occupy a position similar to that of Mikoyan in the USSR before 


13 People’s Daily, June 16, 1966. 
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his retirement. Teng Hsiao-ping might become Premier in Chou’s place. A 
potential contender against Teng Hsiao-ping would be Tao Chu, the new 
Director of the Propaganda Department and also a Vice Premier. 

The effects of the current political purge are likely to be far-reaching in 
domestic affairs. The new purge in fact serves a dual function, it eliminates 
the influence of Peng Chen and weakens the position of Liu Shao-ch’i, and 
at the same time suppresses those intellectuals who oppose the radical line 
in economic and political affairs. 

On the economic front, as the 3rd five-year plan begins this year, official 
statements assert that a new surge of economic construction is under way. 
Recent reports from the Chinese mainland indicate both a tighter control 
of the rural area and an intensification of the class struggle between poor 
and upper-middle peasants. If the harvest is good this autumn, it is quite 
possible that a great expansion of economic activity may be attempted in 
the coming year. 

The most conspicuous change, however, has been on the culture-educa- 
tion front. With the purge of hundreds of top writers and scholars, a 
vacuum has been created in the cultural scene. A thorough “reform” of the 
higher educational system is also already underway. On June 18, the Party 
Central Committee and the State Council jointly announced that the old 
system of entrance examinations for the enrollment of college students was 
being abolished. Enrollment will henceforth be based on recommendation 
rather than on examinations. Only those students who have shown loyalty 
to the Party can be admitted to institutions of higher learning. Recent 
reports also indicate that college students in the liberal arts will have their 
academic studies shortened from five years to two years and spend the 
rest of their time in practical training among farmers, laborers and soldiers. 
All of these extraordinary “reforms,” if enforced, will turn students into 
professional political instruments and prevent them from devoting them- 
selves to academic study. 

The Party machine under the guidance of Lin Piao would also undergo 
radical changes. During the past two decades, under Mao’s paternalism, the 
CCP Central Committee has shown signs of decadence. Ample evidence 
éxists to suggest that Mao not only neglected the decisions of the CCP 
Central Committee, but also put aside the basic Party constitution under 
which the Party Congress should meet every five years to select a new 
Central Committee, Political Bureau, Chairman and Vice Chairman. How- 
ever, it has been 10 years since the last Congress was convened. During the 
past decade, more than one-third of the members of the Political Bureau 
have either been purged or are now deceased. About one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee are also inactive for one reason or another. 
The highest organ of the CCP is thus partially paralyzed. Presumably, this 
situation will change under Lin Piao who in the past few years has shown 
great enthusiasm for creating new “hero models” in the Army, and has 
introduced many organizational innovations. It would be reasonable to 
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expect that if he assumes top leadership of the CCP, a large-scale reshap- 
ing of the Party machine from top to bottom would ensue. ` 

So far as foreign relations are concerned, Communist China under Lin 
Piao’s leadership could not be expected to execute any immediate major 
changes. As the author of the widely publicized “people’s war” blueprint 
which “creatively” applied Mao’s “village-encircle-city” strategy to the 
world-wide revolution, Lin would presumably continue to follow the current 
“anti-imperialist,” ‘“anti-revisionist” doctrine. Nevertheless, Lin Piao is 
not an adventurist. His record during the past three decades indicates that 
he has never risked any war without the possibility of victory. In 1945, 
when the Red Army was much inferior to the Nationalist Army, he pre- 
sented a “Peace Negotiation Proposal” to Chiang Kai-shek on behalf of 
the CCP with the intention of achieving a peace settlement. Under his 
guidance the Red Army conducted a limited war with India in 1962 which 
won a tactical victory without escalating it into a major conflict. Com- 
munist China under Lin Piao would continue to be belligerent in voice but 
prudent in action. The present “brink of war” policy can be expected to 
continue for many yéars with the new ruler maintaining a high degree of 
tension to stimulate the Chinese people, but at the same time avoiding any 
hot war with the Soviet Union or the United States. 





CHU-YUAN CHENG is Research Economist at the Center for Chinese Studies, the 
University of Michigan. 


CONTEMPORARY URBANIZATION IN MALAYSIA 
HAMZAH SENDUT 





Urban growth in Malaysia, as in many other Asian countries, 
has been so rapid in recent years that it has brought into prominence com- 
plex social and economic problems. Although some studies have been made 
on the subject,’ further information is required before the urbanization proc- 
ess can be described and analyzed adequately. Yet it is obvious that a vast 
social transformation is taking place in Malaysia as a result of urbaniza- 
tion and unless additional details are forthcoming it will be impossible to 
plan for the future and arrive at judicious social policies. This paper 
attempts, therefore, to focus attention on aspects of urbanization such as 
employment opportunities in urban areas, housing, and the impact of rural 
development and urbanization which have received scant analysis so far, 
and to review some of the implications involved in these problems. 

According to the Census reports between 1957 and 1960, approximately 
42% of Malaysia’s total population, or about four million people, resided 
in 450 towns and villages with a population of more than 1,000 people. 
At the regional level the ratio varies from 12.5% in Sarawak, 14.9% in 
Sabah, and 42.5% in Malaya. The variation is due to the different statistical 
criteria used for defining urban areas in Malaysia. However, about 34% of 
the people lived in places with a population of over ten thousand people, 
which makes Malaysia the most highly urbanized nation in Southeast 
Asia, with the exception of Singapore.” Although in 1960 there were 41 
cities above this dividing line, this does not mean that there is an obvious 
dividing line between villages and towns. Large villages (e.g., Jingjang 
New Village) and small towns (e.g., Kuala Trengganu) are physically 
very similar in many respects. Even if other criteria are adopted, it is still 
difficult to define precisely just what constitutes an urban locality. It is 
evident, however, that the one thousand population mark, which Malaysian 
censuses adopted between 1957 to 1960, was too low, since it classified as 
urban villages many which anywhere else would be classified as rural. 


1 Among other research papers, see Cooper, E., “Urbanization in Malaya,” Popula- 
tion Studies, Vol. 5 (1951), pp.117-131; Hamzah Sendut, “Patterns of Urbanization in 
Malaya,” Journal of Tropical Geography, Vol. 16 (1962), pp. 114-130; “Some Aspects 
of Urban Change in Malaya, 1931-1957,” Kajian Ekonomi Malaysia, Vol. 2 (1965), 
pp. 87-103; “Some Aspects of Urbanization in Malaysia,” Hemisphere, Vol. 9 (1965), 
pp. 8-12; “The Structure of Kuala Lumpur,” Town Planning Review, Vol. 36 (1965), 
pp. 125-138; Y. L. Lee, “The Port Towns of North Borneo,” Australian Geographer, 
Vol. 8 (1962), pp. 161-172; “The City of Many Waters,” Hemisphere, Vol. 8 (1964), 
pp. 8-11; and Marion Ward, “Port Swettenham,” Journal of Tropical Geography, 
Vol. 19 (1964), pp. 69-78. 
2 United Nations Publication 65:11.F.11, New York, 1964, pp. 67—89. 
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A significant aspect of urban development in Malaysia is the increasing 
number of indigenous (i.e. Malay) people living in towns and cities 
(Table 1). This involves more than a change of residence. For the indig- 
enous people who have remained largely agricultural, non-urban and less 
economically progressive than the other communities (i.e. Chinese and 
Indians), urban migration offers an opportunity for participation in com- 
mercial and trading activities. But despite the impetus provided by gov- 
ernment support of Malay participation in urban enterprises, their entry 
into the economic field has been slow. Moreover, Malay migration into the 
towns will continue only for as long as the administration, the police and 
armed forces can provide adequate employment, or influential non-Malay 
businessmen can be induced to accept increased Malay participation in their 
enterprises. 


Taste 1. Urgan POPULATION Composirron 1947-1960 


Territory Years Indigenous Chinese Others Total 
Malaya 1947 275 812 215 1,301 
1957 604 1,704 360 2,680 
% Increase 119.6% 109.8% 67.4% 104.3% 
Sabah (Sandakan 1951 44 18.8 3.0 26.2 
and Jesselton) 1960 9.1 35.8 5.6 50.5 
% Increase 106.9% 90.4% 86.6% 92.8% 
Sarawak 1947 21.9 34.8 2.2 58.9 
1957 23.5 674 2.7 93.9 
% Increase 7.3% 93.6% 22.7% 61.0% 


The growing awareness among the Malays of the importance of urban 
areas as centers for economic and political power poses certain political 
problems. The decline in fertility among urban Chinese, high birth rates 
among urban Malays, and the complete absence of permanent foreign 
immigration should balance the numerical discrepancy between these two 
communities in urban areas. On the other hand, the relatively high “de- 
pendency” of the Malays, arising from the frequent need to provide finan- 
cial assistance to relatives living in rural areas, restricts their personal sav- 
ings, capital formation, and investment capacity. The economic disparity 
between urban Chinese and Malays is further intensified by the apparent 
job bias in favor of the former in urban employment. 

In spite of increasing urbanization of the indigenous population, the pre- 
ponderance of immigrant groups in the urban areas is still evident 
(Table 2). While there were approximately one million indigenous urban 
residents by 1960, the size of the non-indigenous population was 2.9 mil- 
lion persons. 

Available fertility statistics show significant differences between urban 
and rural fertility rates in Malaysia. Fertility declines with the size of 
towns, especially among the more stabilized Chinese population. Thus, it 
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can be concluded that with extensive urbanization, a substantial reduction 
of the national birth rate may be expected sometime in the future. Efforts 
in the direction of economic and social development should emphasize and 
encourage urbanization, which not only results in a reduction of fertility 
rates among urban people, a large proportion of whom are rural migrants, 
but also relieves population pressures in the rural areas, absorbing their 
excess population and reducing the number of landless people in the rural 
villages. 


TABLE 2. CHINESE AND INDIAN URBAN POPULATION GROWTH IN MALAYA, 1931-1957 


Percentage Increase 





Chinese 1931 1947 1957 1931-47 1947-57 
Population 1,284,888 1,884,534 2,232,936 74.0 24.0 
Urban Population 501,600 811,520 1,704,000 62.0 110.0 
Percentage of Urban 

Population 38.0 43.1 73.0 10.0 70.0 
Percentage of Total 

Urban Population 59.6 62.4 63.9 5.0 3.0 


Percentage Increase 





Indians 1931 1947 1957 1931-47 1947-57 
Population 570,987 530,638 695,985 —70 31.0 
Urban Population 127,040 179,434 286,000 41.0 60.0 
Percentage of Urban 

Population 25.9 33.8 41.1 31.0 22.0 
Percentage of Total 

Urban Population 17.8 13.8 10.7 —22.0 —22.0 


With urbanization, opportunities for employment have also increased 
as a result of the development and expansion of industries. The greatest 
increase in employment has been in the building and construction indus- 
tries, stimulated by the need for factories, commercial offices and dwelling 
houses (Table 3). The next largest increase has been in the police and 
armed forces, largely due to the “confrontation” between Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Employment in manufacturing industries increased only 7% 
between 1947 to 1957, hardly a spectacular rate. Since 1957, when the 
census was conducted, expansion in manufacturing has been considerably 
stimulated by means of protective tariffs, encouragement to “pioneer” 
industries,’ and the establishment of industrial estates in various Malaysian 
towns. Official statistics in 1961 indicated a substantial increase in indus- 


3 Under the Pioneer Industries Ordinance, companies may be granted relief from 
income tax for periods of up to five years. A Tariff Advisory Committee has been 
established to consider applications for tariff protection and assistance by way of total 
or partial exemption from duties of raw materials imported for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 
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trial employment, which comprised about 15% of the working urban 
population as compared to about 6% in 1957. Furthermore, there is in- 
creased activity in commerce and administration, which provide additional 
employment to professional people, technicians, craftsmen and artisans. 
This has also been accompanied by the growth of trade unionism which 
promotes security of employment, better wages and working conditions for 
the urban population as a whole. However, the present rate of industrial 
growth is inadequate to meet the increase in the size of the urban labor 
force, which is being rapidly expanded by rural migrants, mostly Malays, 
many of whom are unskilled and lacking in qualifications for industrial 
employment except at the lowest level. In this context, urbanization in 
Malaysia involves a transfer of both underemployment and unemployment 
from the rural areas to the towns. 


TABLE 3. WORKING URBAN POPULATION IN MALAYA, 1947-1957 


% 
Industries 1947 1957 Increase 

Agriculture 1,240.5 1,244.8 0.3 
Manufacturing 126.2 135.7 7.5 
Mining and Quarrying 47.7 58.5 22.6 
Building and Construction 13.5 67.8 402.5 
Electricity, Water, etc. 4.6 11.6 152.2 
Commerce 173.1 195.2 12.8 
Transport and Communication 65.9 74.8 114 
Government Administration, Community 

and Business Service 76.7 116.1 514 
Recreational and “Personal Service 97.5 104.9 7.6 
Police and Armed Forces 23.4 98.7 321.8 
Total Working Population 1,875.2 2,126.2 13.3 
Urban Population 1,301.4 2,618.0 105.0 
Total Population 4,908.1 6,278.8 27.9 


According to a government survey,* 5.2% of all males and 7.9% of all 
females in the entire urban labor force are unemployed. Unemployment is 
highest in cities with over 100,000 population—-Kuala Lumpur, Penang 
and Ipoh—and is especially high for both females and males in the 15-19 
and 20-24 age groups (Table 4). 

The high percentage of unemployment among the younger age groups 
can partly be explained by the large number of unemployed youths who 
have just left school and partly by the large number of unskilled young 
rural migrants. Although activities related to manufacturing, commerce, and 
administration are expanding, the number of jobs requiring unskilled 
labor are usually much less than the number of candidates applying for 
jobs. Large numbers of those who migrate from the villages either seek a 

4 Report on Employment, Unemployment and Underemployment, Department of 


Labour and Industrial Relations and Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, June 
1963. 
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TABLE 4. UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Age Group Male Female 
15-19 16.5 18.8 
20-24 7.6 11.2 
25-29 3.6 6.0 
30-39 24 4.1 
40-49 21 3.4 
50-59 3.0 3.0 
60-70 4.5 3.7 

Average 5.2 7.9 


living in fringe activities such as trishaw-pedalling, car washing at public 
car parks, and food-hawking. Others live off relatives or return to their 
villages. The migration to urban areas is typically unorganized and hap- 
hazard; the worker is unskilled and usually remains unskilled. Frequently 
he leaves his family behind in the village and retains close ties with them 
and the village. There is a continual drifting back and forth between 
countryside and city by an unskilled, unstable labor force. The situation 
is of doubtful utility to industry, agriculture, or to the worker himself. It 
results in instability and high rate of absenteeism and of labor turnover 
in industry; it reduces agricultural production as the worker does not stick 
to his small Jand-holding long enough or continuously enough to farm 
well; it does not even benefit the worker particularly, because this drift- 
ing back and forth costs time and money and prevents him from estab- 
lishing himself anywhere with any degree of permanence. 

Workers moving to urban areas from the countryside not only Jack the 
training and experience for skilled labor, but also do not generally have the 
educational basis for a ready acquisition of new skills. They are apt to be 
unaccustomed to the concepts of regularity and punctuality, individual 
responsibility and depersonalized working relations inherent in modern 
industrial enterprises. Their difficulties of adaptation are often aggravated 
by cultural or racial conflicts and even by ignorance of the language cur- 
rently used in the town. Bad health, housing and diet have an adverse 
influence on their performance as workers. The resulting low productivity, 
when added to the over-supply of unskilled labor, helps maintain wages 
at a very low level. 

The patterns of urban growth and housing in Malaysian towns reveals a 
wide degree of variation. Typically, there is a modern area for commerce, 
administration and upper class residences; an area of dilapidated build- 
ings, some of which have since been given a “face-lift”; and, finally, an 
area of huts and shacks, sometimes within the town limits and sometimes 
outside, but always lacking most urban features except density of popula- 
tion and types of employment. To indicate the magnitude of this prob- 
lem, Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh have about 20,000 and 2,140 “squatter” 
families respectively. 

The zone of huts or shacks is usually on the periphery of the town. In 
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some cases it consists of coherent villages maintaining traditional values 
and social controls similar to those of the rural villages. More frequently, 
it is the result of mushrooming squatter areas lacking any formal adminis- 
tration or any apparent informal social organization. Such areas are often 
outside the administrative boundary of the town, and thus no authority 
is responsible for providing urban services and enforcing housing regula- 
tions. But even when such areas are within the town limits, the municipal 
authorities usually pay little attention to their needs, particularly if the 
residents are without legal right to the land on which they have built their 
shacks, 

Many low-cost housing projects have been implemented in various urban 
communities, but the number of units constructed is far below actual 
requirements, even in the capital city, Kuala Lumpur (Table 5). 


Taste 5. Prannep Low-Cost Housing Proyects (KUALA LUMPUR) 


Cost | Monthly Rental 
Locality No, of Units (in Malaysian dollars) Rooms 
Ulu Klang 150 564 32-42 2 
Dato Kermat (Malays) 200 517.2 23-33 2 
Ayer Panas 49 158.0 27-36 2 
Loke Yew Road Flats 220 flats 1,807.0 43/ flat — 
12 shops 200/shop 2 
Suleiman Court 274 flats ` 2,400.0 32-49 — 
47 shops 
Sungei Besi Flats 336 flats 885.0 21/ flat — 
100/ shop 
Loke Yew Road Flats 172 flats 1,050 36-46/fat — 
8 shops 300/ shop 
Kampong Pandan (Malays) 1,000 5,226 35 2 
Jalan Sungei Besi Flats 424 2,550 36-46 2 


The effect of the government’s rural development programs, such as 
road-building, rural electrification, and community development,’ upon 
the flow of migrants from rural areas to the towns is not yet clear. Pre- 
sumably, with improved conditions of life in the agricultural communities, 
fewer people will be pushed into the cities. But such improvements, by 
introducing modern facilities and education, can also increase productivity 
and thereby reduce agricultural manpower requirements so that a greater 
labor surplus develops. Unless this is absorbed by the simultaneous growth 
of diversified village industries in compact settlements, such as those estab- 
lished by the Federal Land Development Authority,® population pressures 


5 The main aims of the rural development policy, are to give the rural community 
its due importance, to provide sound economic foundations of rural livelihood and in 
general, to focus on the betterment of rural living conditions. 

6 Under the scheme each settler is provided with 6 or 7 acres of rubber land, 2 or 3 
acres for orchards, 2 acres for rice, and 1⁄4 acre for house site. The housing area within 
these settlements is centralized and provided with shops, schools, village industries, 
piped water and electricity, and other facilities compatible with modern living. 
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in rural areas may actually increase. New roads make it easier for the vil- 
lagers to market their crops, but they also make it easier to migrate to the 
town. Furthermore, rural change and innovation can give more villagers a 
taste for modern life, which is primarily identified as urban, and thus in- 
crease the attraction of the town as well as increase demands for further 
rural modernization. There is some evidence indicating that a few years 
education is a powerful stimulant to young people to leave their villages 
and seek a new life in towns. Available evidence also suggests that it is not 
necessarily the very lowest economic groups in the agricultural community 
that now contribute the most migrants to cities. The demand for a new 
and better way of life is primarily a response to a perceived differential and 
therefore tends to increase along with real levels of living in a traditional 
community. 

Finally, urbanization in Malaysia has many other aspects including 
changes in family size, structure and stability, religious practices and 
beliefs, social stratification, social controls and the role of women in a 
changing society. Much more pertinent to the Malaysian political context 
is the question of integrating the immigrant with the indigenous communi- 
ties in the urban setting, in order that some of these problems can be 
resolved. Information on these and other social phenomena is sadly Jack- 
ing and it is not possible to establish broad generalizations on them. Besides, 
much depends on the particular situation and the educational and cultural 
level of the various ethnic groups under study. Certain brief comments, 
however, appear relevant. 

As regards family structure, there is apparently no marked change and 
there is as much visiting of relatives and helping of relatives as before. 
Kinship ties between urban dwellers and their families in the rural areas 
have not been dissolved because of the ease of movement and communica- 
tion which motor-cars, public transportation and, to a certain extent, 
telephones provide. As mentioned previously, rural families that migrate 
to the towns are not necessarily the poorest of the countryside; rather, 
they comprise the more intelligent and progressive of the kampong (vil- 
lage) people. 

With reference to crime and juvenile delinquency, it has been observed 
that the rapid growth of urban society in Malaysia has been accompanied 
by a general increase in rates of crime and delinquency. Whether the city, 
as a mode of life, is inherently more conducive to crime in general is diffi- 
cult to say. It may be that the sharp increase in crime is due to the process 
of rapid change from the rural way of life to the urban way of life such as 
that experienced by many settlers in the new villages around Kuala Lum- 
pur. It is also interesting to note that the local distribution of delinquency 
is less in Kuala Lumpur city proper than in such slum areas as Sungei 
Besi Road, Klang Road, Tiong Nam Settlement, Sentul Pasar, Setapak 
and Pudu Road. These areas have a very high density of population as a 
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result of migration from rural areas during the period of the Emergency 
(1948-1960) to escape resettlement in specially created villages. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is generally evident that the movement of 
people from the rural areas is essentially a shift from agriculture into 
another type of employment which is also characterized by low-productiv- 
ity. From the social viewpoint, it creates problems that many of these 
towns cannot cope with; while social disorganization has not reached un- 
manageable proportions as yet, it is clear that the rapid rise in urban popu- 
lation poses problems in housing, community facilities and town planning. 
Much more pertinent to the Malaysian political context is the question of 
integrating, in the urban setting, the indigenous rural migrants with the 
non-indigenous urban communities. This problem may seriously impede 
the balanced development of Malaysia unless the current development 
programs in rural areas, as envisaged by the First Malaysia Five Year 
Plan (1965-1969), also incorporates the development of urban areas in 
the country. 


HAMZAH SENDUT is Senior Lecturer in Urban Geography at the University of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. 


PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
MOHAMMED AHSEN CHAUDHRI 


Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union have now taken a 
new turn. The misunderstanding between the two countries caused by 
Pakistan’s membership in SEATO and CENTO has subsided. There has 
been a gradual increase in Soviet aid to Pakistan for various development 
projects; trade between the two countries has expanded; and there have 
been cultural exchanges both at official and unofficial levels. 

For more than a decade and a half after independence, relations between 
Pakistan and the USSR were not good. This was not because of their 
basically different value systems and ideologies, but rather to their different 
concepts of their own self-interest. The Soviet Union was not impressed 
with the reasons which had led to the creation of Pakistan. Nevertheless, 
when Pakistan was formed, the Soviet Union evidenced no hostility and 
promptly established diplomatic relations with the new State. 

The Soviet Union was deeply involved in Europe in 1947. The Cold 
War had started and the world lay divided between two power blocs, one 
led by the Soviet Union and the other by the United States. Pakistan 
wanted to steer clear of both power blocs, and therefore pursued a policy of 
peace and friendship with all countries, whether Communist or non-Com- 
munist. At any rate, neither antipathy nor political intimacy between 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union was expected or achieved during the early 
years, and there was hardly any contact between the people of the two 
countries. 

Although the ancestors of the people of Pakistan (particularly West Paki- 
stan) came from Soviet Central Asia, this area was completely cut off 
from Soviet Central Asia during British rule of India. London rather than 
Tashkent and ‘Bokhara became the focus of peoples’ attention. The elite 
received their education in English universities, and were more imprssed 
by the Western philosophy of liberalism than by the philosophy of Ali Sher 
Nawai? or by the thoughts underlying the Russian revolution. Even today 
there is hardly a university in Pakistan which offers a course on Soviet 
history or culture, while courses on America and Europe are offered at 
almost all universities. It is a paradox indeed that educated people in Paki- 
stan know a great deal about distant countries having cultures and tradi- 
tions very different from their own, but know so little about a country with 
whom they have close geographical, historical and cultural proximity. 


1 Ali Sher Nawai, philosopher and a poet, lived in Central Asia (Herat) in the 
15th century. Today several roads and other important places in Tashkent are named 
after him. 
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It may be that the lack of understanding between Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union was due to lack of knowledge. In 1947—48, the Soviet Union 
was looked upon by the intellectuals in Pakistan as a country far behind the 
West in the field of economics, science and technology. Under the circum- 
stances, the Soviet Union could not be of much help to Pakistan, and 
relations between the two countries were confined to diplomatic levels. In 
1949 Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan was invited to visit Moscow, but 
instead went to the United States. Why this change of plans occurred has 
never been satisfactorily answered by the Government of Pakistan.” Per- 
haps the only explanation is that Pakistan was in need of economic and 
military aid for development and defense purposes, and the United States 
was in a better position to supply Pakistan the aid required. However, Paki- 
stan had no intention of having exclusive relations with the United States. 
While in the United States, Liaquat Ali Khan repeatedly stated that Paki- 
stan had much to gain in the agricultural field through better relations 
with the Soviet Union.’ 

It is indeed significant that relations between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union remained satisfactory as long as Pakistan remained uncommitted 
in the cold war. But following the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan in 
1951, Pakistan’s policy of non-aligment underwent a change. There were, 
of course, many reasons for it. Pakistan was militarily weak, and felt im- 
pelled to strengthen its defenses against the danger of war with India, 
only narrowly avoided on several occasions. This led Pakistan to enter into 
a military defense pact with the United States. 

While U.S.-Pakistan negotiations for military aid were underway, the 
Soviet Union protested to Karachi that she could not regard with indiffer- 
ence the reports “concerning the establishment of American air bases in 
Pakistan nor reports that Pakistan and U.S. Government were negoti- 
ating on the question of Pakistan joining in plan to set up a military 
aggressive bloc in the Middle East.”* The Soviet note betrayed ignorance 
of the nature of negotiations between Pakistan and the United States. 
Pakistan denied that any negotiations for air bases on its soil were being 
conducted with the United States and assured Moscow that “it would not 
take any step in hostility or unfriendliness to U.S.S.R.,” but would adopt 
only such measures as might be necessary and appropriate to safeguard 
her interests.” The Soviet Union was not convinced and relations between 
the two countries deteriorated. 


2 One observer argued that Liaquat Ali Khan maneuvered the invitation as “a move 
on the political chess board; the United States had invited Nehru and, fearing that 
America would be captivated by Nehru’s charm, Liaquat Ali Khan applied shock tactics 
by arranging his invitation from Kremlin.” F. M. Innes, “The Political Outlook in 
Pakistan,” Pacific Affairs, XX VI (1953), 311. 

3 Wafeez-ur-Rahman Khan, “Pakistan’s Relations with the U.S.S.R.” Pakistan 
Horizon, XIV, No. 1 (First Quarter 1961), 40. 

4 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 19 Nov2 Dec. 1953, p. 770. 

5 Dawn (Karachi), Dec. 20, 1953. 
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Why did the Soviet Union make no attempt to prevent Pakistan from 
concluding a military pact with the United States? There is no positive 
answer to this question. Probably, as one writer has speculated, Pakistan’s 
actions suited the Soviet Union.* Moscow was able to bring India closer 
to her line of thinking in world affairs, because of New Delhi’s concern 
with American military aid to Pakistan. The two countries signed a num- 
ber of barter deals, cultural and trade agreements, and the Soviet Union 
began to supply military equipment, heavy machinery and technical aid 
to India. The growing amity and friendship with India was definitely to 
Moscow’s advantages, for it enhanced Russian prestige in Asia. 

Later, when SEATO and the Baghdad Pact (later CENTO) came into 
being, the Soviet Union strongly protested Pakistan’s participation. The 
USSR alleged that these pacts were directed against her and other com- 
munist countries, particularly China. SEATO, as the Soviet Prime Minister 
saw it, aimed at the “preservation and consolidation of colonialism, sup- 
pression of national liberation movements and interference in the affairs 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and other Asian countries.”*? The Baghdad 
Pact was also looked upon as a part of the Western system of military pacts 
hostile to the Soviet Union. “One might have believed in the defensive 
nature of the pact,” said a Russian writer, “had it come into being as a 
result of the efforts of the Middle Eastern countries themselves without 
the participation and interference of the Great Powers located thousands 
of miles from this region.”® 

In reaction to Pakistan’s membership in SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, 
the Soviet Union lent its support to India and Afghanistan against Paki- 
stan. During their tour of Asia in December, 1955, Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin made statements which were unfriendly to Pakistan. In one of his 
speeches in India, Bulganin declared that he regarded Kashmir as the north- 
ern part of India and the people of Kashmir as part of the Indian people.® 
While in Kabul he lent support to Afghanistan’s demand that 5,000,000 
Pathan tribesmen living in West Pakistan be allowed to exercise their right 
of self-determination.*° In reply, the Prime Minister of Kakistan stated that 
“it is extraordinary that while Bulganin is prepared to give the right of 
self-determination to the frontier tribesmen who are part and parcel of the 
sovereign state of Pakistan and who never wanted it, he denies the same 
right to the people of Kashmir who are struggling for it.” 


6 Hafeez-ur-~Rahman, op. cit., p. 41. 

T Lhe Statesman (New Delhi), May 13, 1955. 

8 Y. Bochkaryov, “Pact of Aggression,” New Times, Dec. 1955, p. 17. 

9 The Statesman, Dec. 12, 1955, 

10 The Russian Premier said in Kabul that: “We have sympathy for Afghanistan’s 
attitude to the Pushtoonistan problem and think that the Pushtu should be consulted 
on the solution of the problem.” Dawn, Dec. 18, 1955. 

11 The Pakistan Times (Lahore), Dec. 18, 1955. 
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It was ironic that the Soviet Union, which had always supported the 
right of self-determination, should lend its support to India on Kashmir. 
Prior to 1954 the Soviet Union had adopted a neutral attitude on this 
issue, and had abstained when the Security Council decided in 1949 that the 
Kashmir question should be decided by a free and impartial plebiscite. 
The change in the Soviet attitude indicated an interest in punishing Paki- 
stan for joining military defense pacts sponsored by the United States. 
Also it appears that the Russians wanted both to win India to her side 
and to draw Pakistan out of the Western camp by pressure tactics. But 
despite their pro-India statements on Kashmir, the Soviet leaders tried to 
mend relations with Pakistan. In March, 1965, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mikoyan, visited Karachi to participate in the Republic Day celebra- 
tion, and was asked to express his views on Kashmir. He replied that “the 
future of Kashmir was not for us to decide. This is for the people of 
Kashmir to decide.”!? In Delhi, however, he interpreted Mr. Khrushchev’s 
statement on Kashmir to signify that Kashmir had already become a part 
of India.!? Despite these differing statements, it was clear that Mikoyan 
was trying to repair the damage done by Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
Pakistan-Soviet relations. During his visit to Karachi, Mikoyan renewed 
the offer of economic aid to Pakistan. At the Republic Day reception at 
the Pakistan Embassy in Moscow, the Soviet Minister, Mr. Molotov, 
hinted that the Soviet Government would be willing to construct a steel 
mill in Pakistan, as it had in India.# 

The change in the Soviet attitude was probably part of an overall trans- 
formation in Soviet foreign policy. Pakistan, however, failed to take note 
of the Soviet gestures and retained the policy of alignment with the West. 
A reappraisal of foreign policy in the light of the changing world situation 
might have saved Pakistan headaches at a later date. It was extraordinary, 
however, that Pakistan made no serious effort to remove Russian suspicions 
concerning the construction of launching sites for guided missiles or 

‘rockets. In April, 1958, the USSR charged Pakistan with having such sites 
and military bases in proximity to the Soviet Union. The Government of 
Pakistan replied to these charges, but the Soviet Union remained sus- 
picious. In an Aide-Memorie dated February 18, 1959, the Soviet Union 
repeated its charges and warned “that the entire responsibility for the con- 
sequences of the steps taken by Pakistan towards turning her territory into 
a foreign military base will rest with the Government of Pakistan.”!ë Paki- 
stan in its reply expressed regret at the threatening tone of the Aide- 
Memorie, and noted that “Pakistan has categorically and authoritatively 


12 The Pakistan Times, March 26, 1956. 

13 New Times, Dec, 22, 1955, p. 27. 

14 The Pakistan Times, March 23, 1956. 

15 Full text of Soviet Atde-M emorie and Pakistan’s reply is given in Pakistan Horizon, 
XII, No. 1 (March, 1959), 75-78. 
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stated several times that it entertains no aggressive designs against any 
country nor will it allow its territory to be used for aggressive purposes by 
any other power.”+6 

Following the exchange of notes, the “U-2 incident” took place in May, 
1960, and added fuel to the fire. A U.S. reconnaissance plane took off from’ 
Peshawar, crossed into Soviet territory, and was shot down by a Soviet 
rocket. The pilot, who parachuted to safety, was convicted of espionage 
by the military division of the Soviet Supreme Court.” Pakistan was not 
responsible for the incident, but the USSR was incensed not only against 
the United States but also against Pakistan. According to one report, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev even drew a red ring about Peshawar as a bombing target 
on his strategic map of the world.*® The Soviet leaders became even more 
stubborn in their support of India on the Kashmir question. Twice the 
Soviet Union vetoed Security Council resolutions on Kashmir which merely 
demanded that India and Pakistan should settle the dispute amicably. 

At this stage Pakistan’s policy of alignment with the West faced an acid 
test. By its total dependency upon the West, Pakistan had weakened her 
bargaining position. In 1962 the world situation had rapidly changed to 
the detriment of Pakistan’s policy of alignment. Ideological disagreement 
had widened the gulf between China and the Soviet Union, and the dispute 
between China and India over their Himalayan border had exploded into 
an armed conflagration. The United States, as part of its “containment” 
of China policy, rushed military aid to India. The Soviet Union, which 
had been competing with the United States for India’s affection and had 
followed pro-India policy, joined the United States in the race to strengthen 
India’s defense. By 1964, the Soviet Union had supplied or committed mil- 
itary aid to India valued at some $131 million against $110 million by the 
United States.1° In the process, the balance of power in the sub-continent 
was changed, and moreover, Pakistan’s fear that India might use the newly 
acquired weapons to maintain its control over Kashmir were enhanced.” 
Pakistan protested to the United States, but Washington ignored Pakistan’s 
protests. This shook Pakistan from the illusions on which her foreign pol- 
icy had been based. Rawalpendi hurriedly took steps to normalize rela- 
tions with both China and the USSR which set into motion a chain 
reaction. 

Pakistan’s policy of normalizing relations with China, in particular, was 
disliked by the U.S. In April, 1965, President Johnson abruptly cancelled 


16 bid. 

17 The pilot of the U-2 plane was sentenced to 10 years confinement. The U.S. did 
not protest against the shooting down of the plane, or against the imprisonment of 
the pilot. Washington eventually admitted that the U-2 flight had been deliberately 
undertaken for military intelligence purposes. 

18 Dawn, May 8, 1960. 

19 The New York Times, May 13, 1964. 

20 Mohammed Ayub Khan, “The Pakistan-American Alliance,” Foreign Affairs, 
XLII (1964), 205. 
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President Ayub’s visit to Washington and the consortium meeting which 
was to allocate funds for Pakistan’s Third Five Year Plan. Pakistan was 
not cowed down, but rather changed her foreign policy from alignment to 
complete independence, and membership in the non-aligned bloc of Afro- 
Asian States. Pakistan also established relations on a new footing with 
states south of Russia—Turkey and Iran.” 

These developments prompted Moscow to take a new look at her policy 
towards Pakistan. In April, 1965, President Ayub was invited to visit 
Moscow, and he was the first Pakistani President actually to make the trip. 
The talks between the Russian leaders and President Ayub contributed to 
removing the misunderstandings which had plagued relations between the 
two countries since 1947. The joint communique issued at the end of their 
talks condemned colonialism and imperialism and supported the people 
who were fighting for their right of self-determination.” 

Thus, the Soviet Union seemed to move away from Khrushchev’s sup- 
port of India on Kashmir and to accept the view that the people of Kashmir 
should decide their own future. Commenting on the outcome of President 
Ayub’s visit to Moscow, a leading Pakistani daily observed that it has 
broken “the barrier which Indian diplomacy has succeeded in erecting 
between Pakistan and the Soviet Union over the past decade.” 78 

Another outcome of President Ayub’s visit to Moscow was the signing 
of an agreement on trade, economic cooperation and cultural exchange. 
The Soviet Union agreed to assist Pakistan in implementing 30 major 
development projects during the Third Five-Year Plan period, including 
steel plants, power plants, radio communications, sea ports and air fields.” 
Recently the Soviet Union increased its credit for the Third Plan from $30 
million to $50 million for oil exploitation and the purchases of industrial 
machinery.” 

Thus, by 1965 Pakistan’s foreign policy has undergone a definite change. 
As a result Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union improved and she 
received more Soviet economic aid. Indeed, many Pakistanis feel that 
contacts between Pakistan and the Soviet Union should have been estab- 


21 The Heads of State of Iran, Pakistan and Turkey in a meeting on 20th and 21st 
July, 1964 in Istanbul decided to establish an organization to promote economic and 
cultural cooperation between the three countries. 

22 Dawn, April 12, 1965. 

23 Ibid., April 8, 1965. 

24 Ibid., April 8, 1965. 

25 In March, 1961, Pakistan and the Soviet Union had signed their first agreement 
under which the USSR promised 30 million dollar credits for oil exploration and 
research to be repaid at the low interest rate of 2.5%. By accepting this aid, Pakistan 
invited protests from American, British and Dutch companies. It Jed a writer to com- 
ment: “The fact that the Soviet Union offered assistance in the face of these difficulties 
is a measure of its eagerness to win a foothold in Pakistan.” Tetsreji Yasuhira, “Soviet 
Economic Aid in Non-Aligned Countries and the Soviet Program in South and 
Southeast Asia,” New Nations in a Divided World, ed. by Kurt London (New York: 
1964), p. 218. ; 
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lished earlier. Expressing regret at this delay while in Moscow, Foreign 
Minister Bhutto stressed his government's desire to redouble efforts to make 
up for the lost time. 

Ironically, the tide of events took a new turn at the time of the Indo- 
Pakistan war in September, 1965. The Security Council of the United 
Nations acted promptly, but neither the Soviet Union nor the United States 
were prepared to accepted Pakistan’s allegation of Indian aggression, nor 
did they encourage other countries to support Pakistan’s struggle. This was 
probably due to the desire on both their parts not to intervene in opposi- 
tion to one another. As a result the Security Council quietly shelved its 
own plebiscite resolutions for Kashmir. This led the Prime Minister of 
India to declare that the Soviet Union has been most helpful to India and 
“in the Security Council Russia simply refused to agree to any resolution 
or motion which was not acceptable to India.”?6 

The Soviet-American understanding was probably the result of fear that 
China might become involved in the war between India and Pakistan. Since 
both the big powers wanted to prevent such a development, the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council acted promptly and passed a resolution on September 20, 1965, 
which demanded a cease-fire.?? 

However, the war between India and Pakistan demonstrated to the 
Soviet Union, as to the rest of the world, that to leave the Kashmir dispute 
unresolved was dangerous. In a letter to President Ayub, the Soviet Prime 
Minister expressed concern over the military conflict in Kashmir, which, 
as he put it, “has broken out in an area directly adjacent to the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union.”” In an effort to solve the Kashmir dispute, he offered 
his help to India and Pakistan. Pakistan interpreted this as a change in the 
Soviet attitude on Kashmir, and on Indo-Pakistan relations in particular. 

In the past the Soviet Union had not shown much interest in resolving 
the Kashmir dispute, either inside or outside the United Nations. Although 
the Soviet Union did not now give up her support to India completely, it 
did realize that a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir dispute is desirable. 
The Russian weekly, New Times Dp to be voicing the official view 
when it wrote: 


The Kashmir dispute is one of the disputes that colonialism has 
handed down to the newly emerging independent countries. A number 
of reasons make it especially dangerous. The geographical position of 
Kashmir, laying as it does where the frontiers of India, Pakistan, China 
and Afghanistan meet only 20 kilometers from the southern frontiers of 
the Soviet Union, attracts the imperialists.?9 


26 Quoted by Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1966, p. 14. 

27 Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State, in a statement had advised China to stay 
out of Indo-Pakistan war and let the Security Council settle it. He also said: “I think 
the Soviet attitude has been helpful so far.” New York Times, Sept. 14, 1965. 

28 Dawn, Sept. 13, 1965. 

29 New Times, Sept. 22, 1965. 
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In an attempt to bring peace to the sub-continent, Prime Minister 
Kosygin invited the leaders of India and Pakistan to meet and discuss 
their differences. It was for the first time that the Soviet Union had come 
forward as an intermediary between the two Asian states, who also hap- 
pened to be the members of the Commonwealth. Pakistan interpreted the 
Soviet invitation as an offer of good office to help solve the Kashmir dis- 
pute. President Ayub therefore announced readiness to talk peace; the 
late Prime Minister Shastri appeared to be more reluctant to accept the 
invitation and maintained that Kashmir was an integral part of India. 
However, India considered the Soviet Union on her side in the Kashmir 
dispute. While the war was going on, the Soviet Union had continued to 
supply arms to India. Thus India found it difficult to decline the Soviet 
invitation. 

President Ayub and Prime Minister Shastri met at Tashkent in January, 
1966. Prime Minister Kosygin as intermediary worked hard to find a 
common ground between India and Pakistan. Finally, his tireless effort 
was crowned with success, and President Ayub and Prime Minister Shastri 
signed the Tashkent Declaration. To discuss the pros and cons of the 
Tashkent Declaration is not the purpose of this article. It would suffice 
to say that the declaration was a triumph of Soviet diplomacy. Most of 
the cłauses of the declaration were aimed at restoring normal relations 
between India and Pakistan, but it provided no mechanism for resolving 
the Kashmir dispute which was the basic problem between the two 
neighbors. 

However, Pakistan made one positive gain at Tashkent; an improvement 
in relations with the Soviet Union. The official explanation of the Tash- 
kent Declaration issued by the Pakistani Foreign Office gives the im- 
pression that the Soviet Union now understands Pakistan’s point of view 
on Kashmir. It is hoped in Rawalpindi that the Soviet Union, in the future, 
will act objectively on the Kashmir issue in the Security Council and may 
also try to resolve it from outside. 

If the official Pakistani explanation is correct, the Tashkent Declaration 
marks the beginning of a new role for the Soviet Union in South Asia 
which in turn implies a greater degree of cooperation with the United 
States in bringing peace, stability and economic progress to the sub- 
continent.*® The fear of China has enhanced the prospect of their coopera- 
tion in settling differences between the two Asian neighbors. It is not 
certain, however, in what manner the differences will be resolved. If the 


30 See “Russia Faces East,” The Economist (Jan. 15, 1966), pp. 165-166. Comment- 
ing on the Tashkent Declaration, C. L. Sulzburger stated: “The United States obviously 
endorses the Russia approach—Russian influence has advanced on the Indian sub- 
continent and America’s must suffer in comparison. But at this unmeasurable price 
Moscow has helped promote a basic U.S. policy goal—Indian-Pakistan peace—and 
has also assumed inferential responsibility should this fail” New York Times, Jan. 
16, 1966. 
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big powers followed the advice of Machiavelli that might is right, there 
will be no lasting peace in Asia. 

Only mutual respect for the principles of self-determination and peaceful 
co-existence would further strengthen relations between Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union and provide a solid framework for peace in Asia. Foreign 
Minister Bhutto, while in Moscow in April, 1965, had stated that “Paki- 
stan believes and subscribes to peaceful co-existence and to the Bandung 
principles, complete and general disarmament, liquidation of colonialism 
of whatever form or texture—white or brown—that may take place.” To 
this he added: “We are an ideological state. So is the Soviet Union—as an 
Eastern thinker has said, let one hundred flowers bloom and let one hun- 
dred schools of thought contend.’’*+ 

All told, it appears that Pakistan and the Soviet Union have come a 
long way in improving their mutual relations. Apart from efforts by the 
leaders of Pakistan and the Soviet Union, the contingencies of inter- 
national politics have played a decisive role in shaping the course of rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


31 Dawn, April 6, 1965. 


MOHAMMED AHSEN CHAUDHRI is Head of the Department of International 
Relations at the University of Karachi, West Pakistan. 


CHALLENGES TO FACTIONALISM ON JAPAN'S 
LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
LEE W. FARNSWORTH* 





The Liberal Democratic Party has enjoyed a comfortable ma- 
jority in the Japanese Diet for the entire eleven years of the party’s exist- 
ence. There has never been a serious challenge to its dominant position, a 
fact helping to encourage the continuance of serious factionalism within the 
party. This essay will describe and analyze recent movements and proposals 
in Japan which, if successful, might significantly alter the patterns of Japa- 
nese politics, a politics that have been in reality the politics of factions. 


The Patiern of Factional Politics 


Japanese conservative party factions have a long history, as old as the 
party movement itself. They existed in both the Jiyiito and Kaishinté 
during the Meiji period, as well as in the joint successor of the two, the 
Shimpõtö. These earliest factions were based on personalities, school ties, 
geographic origination, and, to a small extent, policy differences. 

Although Japan’s historical party development in the 20th Century has 
seemed to be along the lines of a two party system, each of the two major 
prewar parties was a coalition of several competing factions. One of the 
more obvious schisms occurred between the “‘ex-officials” and the “pure 
politicians”-—what is termed by Scalapino and Masumi as the “two pres- 
sure axes” of the parties! Virtually every government formed in the pre- 
war period resulted from a balance of factional forces vying for power— 
scarcely a method of achieving either good or responsible government. 

Conservative parties appeared in great profusion in postwar Japan, most 
of them created and led by the surviving prewar political bosses. Some of 
these parties were in reality no more than the remnants of separate prewar 
factions, while others were coalitions of factions which had come together 
for mutual advantage. Despite this profusion, the party system could have 
been termed multi-party only for a brief period in 1947-48. The dominant 
party throughout was Yoshida Shigeru’s Liberal Party, which had within 
it a number of factions based on the traditional ex-bureaucrat-party man 
axis, as well as along former party and factional lines. As more of the 
former leaders were de-purged, other factions appeared, such as the Shinsei 
Club formed by the prewar Minseitō clique. This latter group then joined 


* This article is part of a larger study of factionalism in Japanese politics. Research 
was carried out in part under a Brigham Young University Faculty Research Fellow- 
ship under the auspices of the Asian Research Institute. 

1R. A. Scalapino and J. Masumi, Parties and Politics in Contemporary Japan (Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Press, 1962), p. 17. 
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with two minor parties to form the Progressive Party, as a challenge to 
ex-bureaucrat Yoshida. 

The Progressive Party is a good example of the arrangement of factions 
in modern Japanese parties. It was subdivided first into two major group- 
ings—the skuryu-ha (main current faction), or supporters of party leader- 
ship, and the kan-skuryü-ka (anti-main current faction), or non-supporters 
of party leadership. These two groups were further designated respectively 
as the hoshu-ha (conservative faction) and the kakushin-ha (progressive 
faction). These two divisions were both coalitions of two nuclear factions. 
These nuclear factions are the core of the Japanese political system; it is 
here that the oyabun-kobun (boss-henchman) relationship is most evident.” 
During this period of factional moves and countermoves for power purposes, 
the next generation of political leaders were being trained—Sato Eisaku, 
Ikeda Hayato, Kono Ichiro, Miki Takeo, and Kishi Nobusuke. 

After a great deal of bargaining and compromise, the Progressive Party, 
Kishi and his followers, some dissident Liberals, and the recently depurged 
Hatoyama Ichird formed the Democratic Party in 1954. It is easy to see 
from the list of founders that at least six factions would emerge within the 
new party. By the end of 1955, partly instigated by the merger of the Right 
and Left Socialist parties, the balance of the Liberal Party minus Yoshida 
and his faithful kobun Sato, completed a final merger to form the Liberal- 
Democratic Party (LDP), with an even greater number of factions. 

Since the merger, despite fears that the variety of factions and their 
differences and rivalries would lead to grave problems, the LDP has con- 
tinued to govern Japan without serious competition from other parties. 
Every Party election, Cabinet formation, and Party executive selection 
has been the result of shifting and temporary coalitions of factions, those 
of both the main current and the anti-main current groups. 

By 1966, the conservative faction system operated basically as follows. 
From eight to ten separate factions existed, each composed of a boss and 
ten to sixty followers. The larger factions generally included one or more 
sub-factions, each of which made additional demands on the boss for po- 
sition and financing. Each of these factions was formally organized, gen- 
erally having a name and a regular meeting place and time. Each collected 
funds, recommended candidates, campaigned for them, and voted as blocs 
in party elections and in the Diet. In short, each functioned as political 
parties within the dominant party. Fortunately for the party’s image, most 
of the intra-party disputation and decision-making takes place in meetings 
of the bosses or their representatives, leading to appearances of party unity. 
In effect, however, it has been irresponsible politics, with decisions and dis- 
cussions generally being carried out beyond public view and public control. 


21Tt is only fair to further confuse the issue by pointing out that the nuclear factions 
are often further divided into what I term sub-factions, composed of fudai-hatamoto 
and tozama, terms which derive from the Tokugawa period and indicate long-term fol- 
lowers and opportunists, respectively. 
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In addition, under the Japanese electoral system, in which individual 
voters have but one vote in a district electing three to five members, the 
candidates of each party are forced to compete with fellow party members 
for the relatively fixed number of votes and seats that conservatives and 
socialists will obtain. This requires separate campaigns and naturally pro- 
duces intra-party enmity—enmity which penetrates the political center 
and continues from election to election. 

In sum, factional politics has generally played a negative role as far as 
developing party unity, responsible and effective government, and success- 
ful leadership attempts at reform.? This problem of ineffective govern- 
ment is especially noticeable in the frequent Cabinet shifts resulting from 
factional pressures—each boss needing to reward as many of his followers 
as possible with important government posts, particularly ministerial posts. 

Over the years many have called for party reform (former Prime Min- 
ister Kishi called it ‘‘renovation’’), but these calls have been quite mean- 
ingless in practice. The Prime Minister, having solidified his faction and 
increased it by drawing in many reward-seeking outsiders, is usually anxious 
to call for party unity——naturally, under his control. The faction bosses 
resist the call which would decrease their power. The bosses, having at their 
disposal the sources of funds and the prestige necessary to help candidates 
get elected, are powerful enough to combat the “reforms,” until, of course, 
they become Prime Minister and take their turn at attempting to renovate 
the party. 

The “Miki Committee’: Prime Minister Ikeda appointed faction boss 
Miki Takeo in 1962 to head the LDP Organization Investigation Council 
to study the modernization of the party. The study had as its basic pro- 
posals: (1) the unification of political funds through the party’s authorized 
organ, the People’s Association, with political donations limited to 300,000 
yen per juridical person; (2) the party president (and prime minister) 
should be selected by a Party Advisory Council, consisting of the prime 
minister, LDP vice-president, and senior party members, and as Party 
president, he would serve for three years rather than the present two (sub- 
ject, of course, to reelection); (3) cabinet positions would be decided on 
merit rather than factional balance of power, i.e., the right man in the 
right place; (4) the electoral district system would be investigated by the 
Election System Research Council, with an eye toward eliminating the 
inevitable mutual “killing” of fellow party members; (5) the strengthen- 
ing of local party activities under a long term party policy; and (6) the 
unconditional dissolution of factions.* 


3 Paul Brass in his study of Indian factionalism discussed the factions as having both 
integrative and disintegrative functions. “Factionalism and the Congress Party in 
Uttar Pradesh,” Asian Survey IV:9 (September, 1964), pp. 1044-47. This would be true 
also of Japanese factions, but the integrative functions (including such normal func- 
tions of parties as recruitment) in Japan would likely be enhanced by the further uni- 
fication of the party. 


4 Asahi Shimbun, Oct. 18, 1963 and Japan Times, Oct. 18, 1963. 
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Any student of Japanese politics will recognize immediately what this 
committee had in mind and that these reforms, if implemented, would have 
led at least to the reduction of factional influence and control. Ikeda made 
his first mistake when he presented the proposal to the LDP Executive 
Board before consulting the various faction bosses, as the fate of the over- 
all plan depended upon the success in disbanding factions. Immediately, 
bosses Ono, Kono, Fujiyama and Kawashima jointly agreed to resist the 
recommendations. Kono argued that factions serve as a “check and bal- 
ance” mechanism to prevent a dictatorship by the party president.’ 

Sato finally agreed to disband his factions (both his Diet faction and his 
support faction) if both the Ikeda and Miki factions disbanded first. This 
offer, made in October 1963, was inopportune, as an election was scheduled 
for the following month. On October 25, Ikeda’s leading kobun, Secretary- 
General Maeo Shigesaburo, announced the dissolution of their Diet faction, 
the Iseikai, but not the support faction, the Kochikai. Miki’s faction, the 
Seisaku Doshikai, voted to disband itself at Miki’s discretion. 

There were no further “disbandments” until after the November elec- 
tions, and then in quick succession announcements were made in mid- 
December of agreements for disbanding both of Sato’s factions (both called 
the Shuzankai), Ono’s Ryikdseikai, Kawashima’s Kōyū Club, Ikeda’s 
Kochikai, and, finally, even Kono’s Daiichi Kokusei Kenkyikai. Although 
many rejoiced, most of the factions merely established new organizations, 
such as Sato’s Tameike Club, or maintained a second organization, such as 
Kono’s Shunjikai,® as “liaison” or study groups. It was quite clear that 
the factions were not yet ready to preside over their own demise. 

If factions were not dissolved, their membership was suddenly altered 
with the deaths of Ono in May 1964, Kono in July 1965, and Ikeda in 
August 1965. Several new factions were formed, such as the Isshinkai, 
organized by Ono’s kobun, Funada Naka in November 1965.7 Maeo Shigesa- 
buro began to lead Ikeda’s faction and Fukuda Takeo became the leader 
of part of Kishi’s former faction (Kawashima ShOjir6 had long since formed 
his own faction). Kono’s faction generally was in disarray as the new party 
president and Prime Minister, Sato, placed two leading Kono kobun as 
Speaker and Vice-Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Although the faction system seems to have weathered the first major 


5 Japan Times, Oct. 19, 1963. On November 12, 1963, Kono elaborated on his criti- 
cism of the factional dissolution suggestion by stressing he merely wished to avoid 
calamity. He concluded the remarkable statement: “. .. I am not advocating factional 
strife because of my political ambition to win influential ministerships [for my fol- 
lowers].” Asahi Shimbun, Nov. 13, 1963. 

6 Japan Times, Dec. 10 and 15, 1963. Sato later agreed to dissolve the Tameike Club. 
Asahi Shimbun, Dec. 14, 1963. He eventually formed another faction called the 
Mokuy6 group. 

7 Ono’s faction was divided into two groups, Funada’s and Murakami’s Ichiyokai. 
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organized onslaught and the deaths of three “strongmen,”® they were in for 
more subtle, and potentially more damaging challenges to their existence. 
The remaining “second-generation bosses”—Sato, Fujiyama, Miki, and 
Ishii Hitsujiré—are gradually being pressured by a new generation. Current 
Secretary General Tanaka Kakuei is pressing Sato; Miki and Fujiyama are 
increasingly called upon as advisors to younger groups; and Ishii has joined 
Matsumura Kenzo and Kaya Okinori as senior party statesmen. 

With the party thus in transition, it seems likely that pressures for re- 
form might be effective. Prime Minister Sato has led the way, through 
Tanaka, calling for an “inner strengthening” of the party. The Fourth 
Election System Deliberation Council was established to study ways to 
effect the Miki Committee proposal of revising the electoral district system.° 
This, along with the development of intra-party, but cross-factional, and 
inter-party foreign policy study groups, is further proof that factions are 
being challenged in a new and vital way. 

Election System Revision: The Election System Research Council is an 
arm of the LDP, but its sixty members include leading citizens, such as 
Professor Nakamura Kikuo, former Meiji University Dean Kojima Ken, 
and Yomiuri newspaper Vice-President, Kobayashi Yasaji. The Council is 
composed of three basic committees: the First Committee, with responsi- 
bility to investigate the constituency issue, i.e., single member, middle-sized 
or proportional representation districts; the Second Committee, with re- 
sponsibility to investigate the election system in general; and the Sub- 
committee on Election Procedures, with responsibility to investigate voter 
registration. . 

The constituency proposals varied, but, as alternatives to the present 
medium-sized constituency, three proposals were discussed. The most popu- 
lar among the committee members was the single member constituency 
with one vote and one winner. This would resemble the British system 
where a vote for a candidate is also a vote for a party and its leadership. 
The second proposal was a compromise which recognized the realities of 


8 Ono’s death marked the passing of the first generation of active postwar leaders 
(except Matsumura), while the deaths of Kono and Ikeda marked the beginning of 
the passing of the second generation. 

9 This is but one of the proposals, and with the revival of the Organization Research 
Committee itself, other of the proposals are being investigated. In March 1966 Miki’s 
kobun Akazawa Masamichi was appointed Chief of the newly created Personnel Af- 
fairs Bureau, directly under the Secretary-General, for the purpose of liquidating fac- 
tional balances of power in determining party and government positions and carrying 
out “the right man in the right place” principle. He correctly assessed the need for 
factions when he said: “One reason is that they are anxious to receive funds from 
their bosses at the time of elections, and the other reason is that ... they are anxious 
to be appointed to such posts as Cabinet Minister . . . Therefore, it comes to the fact 
that by working assiduously as a sandal-carrier of his boss, he will receive a quick pro- 
motion .. . In this way, the non-modern situation of a political party begins to 
appear.” Mainichi Shimbun, March 4, 1966. 
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the Japanese political scene. It would combine the single member constitu- 
ency with a proportional representation system, the latter part over an en- 
tire prefecture. This system is similar to that of West Germany. The voter 
still casts his vote for one candidate in a single member district, but his 
vote is also counted as a vote for the list of that candidate’s party on the 
prefectural level. After the votes are computed, each party receives its pro- 
portionate share of the prefecture-wide seats. The third proposal would 
only slightly alter the present system. All districts would be three member 
districts, rather than the present three to five members. Each voter would 
cast two votes, rather than one, and both votes would have to be for the 
same party’s candidates, or for candidates of a previously arranged coali- 
tion of parties. 

An additional proposal of the Council concerned itself with apportion- 
ment. One suggestion was to allow the largest districts to be double the 
minimum number. Given the present average population of 202,000 per 
Diet member, the smallest district would be 150,000 and the largest 300,000. 
The second suggestion was that the German pattern of allowing an increase 
or decrease from the standard by one-third—the largest district therefore 
being 266,000 and the smallest 133,000. 

The final report of the Council was originally scheduled for June 1966, 
but it was changed to the “end of August.” The expectation is that the 
Council will recommend the second plan, the single member constituency 
with proportional representation. The House size will be increased from 
467 seats to 488. Of these, 70% will be filled from single member districts 
and 30% proportionately by votes cast on a prefectural basis.1° 

Strongest opposition to the proposal has naturally come from the opposi- 
tion parties. In an interesting show of unity, the Japan Socialist Party 
(JSP), the Japan Communist Party (JCP), the Democratic Socialist Party 
(DSP), and the Komeité (the political arm of Söka Gakkai) united in 
opposition to the plan. They charged that the real purpose was revision of 
the Constitution, especially as it relates to the Emperor and national de- 
fense. The proposed change, it is feared, would give the LDP more than 
two-thirds of the seats in the Diet, the number required for constitutional 
revision. Furthermore, it could eliminate the third, fourth, and fifth oppo- 
sition parties (beyond a faint opportunity under PR).™ 

There was also opposition within the LDP, although not strictly on 
factional lines. Among the party leaders, Kishi, Kawashima, Miki, Fu- 


10 Yomiuri Shimbun, March 16, 1966, and Japan Times, April 4 and May 10, 1966. 

11 Japan Times, April 1, May 28, and June 10, 1966. An interesting sidelight is the 
attempt of the leadership of the JSP to organize a continuing joint opposition to the 
LDP, an attempt strongly resisted by both the DSP and the moderate factions of the 
JSP. 

12 For instance, a cross factional organization was established on February 11, 1966, 
called the Election System Revision Promotion Consultation Council. Yomiuri Shim- 
bun, Feb. 11, 1966. 
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kuda, and Funada were all in favor of the change. Prime Minister Sato, 
having appointed the Council, was at first favorable, but apparently his 
desire to maintain stability in the party and the nation until he could solve 
the current financial crisis and carry out general elections (predicted for 
fall of 1966) caused him to become rather cool to implementing the pro- 
posal immediately. Sato’s two kobun, Secretary General Tanaka and Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Hashimoto, both opposed the plan outright, as did 
Ikeda’s two leading “heirs,” Executive Board Chairman Maeo and Ohashi 
Takeo. In the party as a whole, it was calculated that 150 Lower House 
members favored it as compared to 80 in opposition.® It is likely that 
Sato’s neutral attitude, which now has the support of Kishi, Kawashima, 
and Miki, will delay action on the proposals at least until after the election. 

Intra-Party Associations: In December 1964, Kaya Okinori, Finance 
Minister in the Tojo Cabinet during World War II and currently leader 
of a sub-faction in the Sato faction, together with other right wing mem- 
bers of the Ishii, Kishi-Fukuda, and Miki factions, formed the Asian Prob- 
lems Study Association, Meetings are held regularly in Kaya’s Tokyo Hilton 
office. Nearly all factions are represented in the leadership, including, in 
addition to the above factions, members of the Ikeda, Kawashima, and 
Fujiyama factions, with total membership said to be from 140 to 165 
members.14 

Following in close order, the left wing of the LDP met in January 1965 
and established the Afro-Asian Problems Study Association, under the 
leadership of Utsunomiya Tokuma and Kawasaki Hideji—both of whom 
incline to the extreme left of the LDP. Matsumura and Fujiyama have lent 
their prestige as the “advisers” to the association. Other factions included 
are the Sato, Ikeda, Kono, and Miki factions, with a total membership at 
from 87 to 94 members. Dues are charged at 1,000 yen monthly. 

As denoted by the names of the two groups, they are basically oriented 
toward foreign policy issues, but the related internal security question is 
frequently debated. The Kaya group rigidly favors: (1) containment of 
China and North Korea; (2) normalization of relations with South Korea; 
(3) revision of Article Nine of the Constitution (which forbids Japan’s 
rearmament); (4) general strengthening of Japan’s defenses; (5) support 
of the United States in Vietnam; and (6) the strengthening of the United 
States-Japan Security Treaty. It has within its ranks a substantial number 
of the LDP Foreign Affairs Research Council.15 

The Afro-Asian group takes the opposite stand on most issues. It favors: 
(1) flexibility with China and North Korea (including the question of Red 
China’s admittance to the United Nations; (2) peace talks over Vietnam; 


13 Japan Times, March 3, and 28, 1966, and Yomiuri Shimbun, March 22, 1966. 

14 Yomiuri Shimbun, March 10 and 28, 1966, and Jagan Times, April 11, 1966. 

15 Japan Times, May 4, 1966. The Party leadership attempted to bring both groups 
into its Foreign Affairs Research Council in an attempt to dissipate their influence, but 
neither responded favorably. Ibid., April 11, 1966. 
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(3) removal of U.S. troops from Japan, except in an emergency; and (4) 
non-revision of the Constitution. This is clearly an anti-Sato foreign policy 
stand.1® The association is attempting to increase its influence in several 
ways. One technique was to sponsor a “teach-in” from May 11-13, 1966, 
which brought together twelve commentators and scholars to discuss prob- 
lems relating to China, such as trade, admission to the U.N., and the effect 
of the Security Treaty on relations with China. 

Inter-Party Associations: On March 8, 1966, eleven Dietmen gathered 
in Tokyo under the name of the Shunydkai. Participants included young 
men of both the LDP and the DSP. The meeting was described as “nothing 
more than desultory talk,” but it was a new type of meeting. Some rumors 
had it that it was held to discuss a plan to Jaunch a new party or formation 
of a coalition Government. The “sponsor” of the meeting was Vice-Presi- 
dent Fujii Heigo of Yawata Iron and Steel, who was described as one of the 
“caretakers” of “business circles.” +" 

Although this group apparently has not as yet been formalized, there 
are a number of other indications that barriers are down between the left 
LDP and the DSP.!8 There is, for instance, Matsumura’s suggestion that 
twenty to thirty left LDP members bolt and form a new party, “with the 
aim of modernizing politics.”?° The brother of Kosaka Zentaro of the New 
Light sub-faction in the Ikeda faction, is active among business circles, as 
Chairman of the Information Committee of the Japan Federation of Em- 
ployers’ Associations, promoting two conservative parties. Kosaka himself 
was rumored to be scheduled to attend the initial Shunyokai meeting, and 
he is chairman of a golfers’ association with DSP member Aso as secretary 
general. A similar non-political association has Kono’s kobun, Nakasone as 
president, Aso as board chairman. There is considerable contact between 
young leaders of the two parties, and this could certainly be internally 
disruptive to the LDP. 

What do all of the changes and impending changes mean in terms of the 
continuing vitality of the LDP factions? In the case of the proposed elec- 
toral district revision, it could easily mean the continuing decrease in 
faction boss control. One of the advantages of having an oyabun is to use 


16 Adviser Matsumura has made four trips to China promoting private trade agree- 
ments, It is worthy of note that he has suggested to his Chinese counterpart that his 
fellow adviser, Fujiyama, replace him in future meetings. Japan Times, May 20, 1966. 

1% Yomiuri Shimbun, March 20, 1966. For an excellent survey of the current status 
of each faction, see zbid., March 22, 1966. 

18 One can also cite similar increased communication between the left JSP and the 
JCP, and between the right JSP and the DSP, with Komeité talking with nearly 
everyone. 

19 Yomiuri Shimbun, March 20, 1966 and Japan Times, June 10 and 11, 1966. 
Some LDP members fear that without revision of the election districts that the LDP 
could drop from its present 290-plus House members to 260-270. The loss of 20 ad- 
ditional members to a new party could be disastrous, and the new party with the DSP 
could hold the balance of power. 
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his money, skill, and fame in gaining more conservative votes than the 
other LDP candidates in the multi-member district. With the proposed 
revision, LDP candidates would have to campaign against socialists to 
achieve a plurality in the election; campaign methods will be required 
which are based on party unity rather than party division—each man on 
the party list and the Prime Minister will have his election determined 
by the party vote in each district. The LDP leaders will gradually be able 
to siphon off the funds now flowing to faction bosses, on the grounds that 
the most effective use of funds is through the party in a unified campaign. 

The young politicians are already changing their campaign methods to 
match their Western counterparts, i.e., they are building their reputations 
on ability and winning votes by direct campaign activity. As campaigns 
come to reflect this more, such traditional concepts as the oyabun-kobun 
relationship, with its favors and obligations of loyalty, will be less useful 
and the need of a boss at election time will decrease. 

The formation of the intra-party and inter-party policy factions, which 
is leading to the development of new terms such as “dual nationalism” 
(referring to membership in more than one faction), is an indication that 
factions have nearly ceased to function as policy guides for their members, 
even though they still allocate most party or government posts, in addition 
to providing support for election activities. Instead, there will be found in 
a single faction strong advocates of both “left” and “right” positions, 
particularly on foreign policy. It is not unlikely that these policy divisions 
will gradually extend to domestic policy issues as well, such as the question 
of revising the election system. If such becomes the case, then a possibility 
exists for the emergence of a new party, based on these moderates of the 
“left” and the “right” who show little fear of discussing issues across both 
faction and party lines. 

The critical issue for the success of policy factions remains the electoral 
district reform. With the passing from the scene of the older politicians 
whose jiban (voting support) spread over larger areas, there is increasing 
possibility of a change. For the remaining bosses, the prospect is for 
larger party majorities; for the younger politicians, the prospect is for 
independence from a factional boss and for more policy-oriented politics. 

There is still no great justification for optimism. Factions continue to be 
powerful factors. Money, position, and campaign support remain dependent 
upon bosses. And yet, with the disruption caused by the deaths of three 
strong bosses, with the continuing trend towards “dual nationalism,” and 
with the possible effects of the three challenges herein discussed, a substan- 
tial change in the nature of Japanese politics is not outside the realm of 
possibility. 
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CHINA AND THE DOMINOES 
RHOADS MURPHEY 


The most remarkable thing about the so-called domino theory 
is that it is apparently taken seriously by so many otherwise intelligent 
people. To borrow a term popular with many domino-fanciers, the main 
thrust of this paper is to examine the bite of the theory in the part of the 
world to which it is currently most often applied, and to offer some alterna- 
tive hypotheses based on an examination of actual circumstances rather 
than on imaginary analogy. In any kind of inquiry, there is no substitute 
for information and reasoning as the basis for theory or prediction. Prob- 
lems, simple or perplexing, are not effectively solved by ignoring relevant 
data and depending instead on abstract formulae divorced from the reality 
at hand. 

Briefly stated, the domino theory as it is most commonly asserted for 
Southeast Asia maintains that unless the allegedly expansionist drive of 
Communist China is blocked by military means, Chinese and/or Commu- 
nist power will overwhelm Laos and South Vietnam, and that this will auto- 
matically be followed in a cumulative causal chain by the similar over- 
whelming first of adjacent Thailand and Cambodia, then of the countries 
adjacent to kem, and so on until the whole of Southeast Asia, and perhaps 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Middle East, and Africa are struck down 
through the transmission of the first impulse—the first fallen domino of 
what is seen as an unbroken continuum leading spatially outward from it. 
Although the foregoing may have a somewhat straw-man quality as a result 
of its brevity, we are obliged to examine the hypothesis, if only because a 
great many people, including those in high office, appear to subscribe to it, 
or at least to consider it among other hypotheses on which policy decisions 
may be based. 

Much of the speculation about the future course of events in a conflict- 
torn Asia is, understandably, influenced by the memory of events in 
Europe between 1938 and 1946. The past, however, is rarely a reliable 
guide to the future when its supposed lessons are applied mechanistically 
and without adequate regard for inevitably altered circumstances. The 
alteration may be a matter of degree, but the difference between Europe and 
Asia in this matter and between the 1930’s or 1940’s and the present are 
fundamental. They do not, among other things, permit the applicability of 
a Munich analogy to contemporary Asia, nor do they leave much room 
for the support of a thesis of territorial conquest patterned on the events 
which followed Munich and Potsdam. 


1 This paper reflects the situation in Southeast Asia as of the early summer of 1966. 
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The domino model for Southeast Asia may be seen to rest on two prin- 
cipal assumptions: that the present Chinese state is insatiably expansionist, 
and that each of the states of Southeast Asia lacks only the impulse pro- 
vided by the fall of its neighbor to turn into a Communist pawn of China. 
Let us examine the first assumption to begin with, admittedly the more 
difficult of the two to accept or reject on the basis of solid evidence. It can, 
however, be stated at the start that the Chinese state has not yet been 
involved in expansionist actions. Its forcible reconquest of Tibet was a 
reassertion of traditional Chinese sovereignty, and probably as such less 
“expansionist” than for example the British re-occupation of Malaya or 
the French re-occupation of Vietnam after World War II. The Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea, condemned as aggression by the United Nations, can 
perhaps with better reason be interpreted as a defensive action in a situa- 
tion where Chinese fears of land and air attack were given every encourage- 
ment by the statements of MacArthur and the behavior of forces under his 
command operating in an obviously hostile posture within a few miles of 
the Chinese border. There was a Russian-installed Communist government 
in North Korea when the Chinese intervened, and since their withdrawal 
that government has remained in power; the status of North Korea was 
not changed, except that its government became less pro-Chinese. The 
Communist government of China inherited from its predecessors several 
unsolved boundary disputes, some of which (Burma, Mongolia, Pakistan) 
it has settled by negotiation and treaty, and some of which remain con- 
tested. The dispute with India led to a small-scale war, the origins of which 
are not yet entirely clear but which took place after negotiation over 
Chinese territorial claims that admittedly have at least some basis. The 
more significant aspect of the war was, however, the Chinese withdrawal 
after they had defeated the Indian troops; this would not suggest that the 
Chinese state is bent on territorial expansion by force. 

We have little basis to doubt and much to demonstrate that the Chinese 
leaders are rational in their perceptions and decisions, perhaps especially 
in matters of active external policy, as opposed to propaganda statements. 
They appear to be consistently and painfully aware of the severe limitations 
of Chinese military power beyond the immediate border zone. Internally, 
the Chinese state is probably the most powerful in the world, but its mili- 
tary capability falls off sharply beyond its own borders. It largely lacks 
both an airforce and a navy on any great-power scale, and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. Its possession of an infant nuclear 
establishment does not change this overall situation. In addition, the 
Chinese leaders have made clear, despite their propagandistic statements 
about a continuing world revolutionary struggle, the value which they place 
on building a successful and industrialized economy at home. By the re- 
markable caution and restraint of their actions externally they have also 
indicated their willingness to jeopardize their domestic goals. Recent events 
in the Gulf of Tonking and in the air over Hainan and south China, or 
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rather the absence of a Chinese response, have made this doubly clear, in a 
pattern consistent with the past decade. There are also, after all, no Chinese 
troops in Vietnam, despite the long and close association between the two 
countries and the inclusion of what is now North Vietnam in the Chinese 
empire for about a thousand years. China will certainly continue to support 
what it refers to as “wars of national liberation,” especially in Southeast 
Asia, with advisers, organizers, and limited amounts of material, but is 
aware that such movements flourish in response to indigenous conditions 
in each country much more than as a result of Chinese assistance. Chinese 
invasion is not contemplated because it would not be an effective means of 
establishing a stable position either for communism or for Chinese interests. 

Lin Piao, the Chinese Minister of Defense, issued a now famous state- 
ment in September, 1965, which has been variously interpreted in this 
country. Its significance can, I think, best be extracted only through some 
consideration of the larger context and some appreciation of the dual roles 
played in Communist China’s external affairs by policy statements on the 
one hand and by policy actions on the other. No doubt Lin Piao meant 
what he said when he spoke of the inevitable victory of communism in the 
continuing world revolution. But it is surely of at least equal importance 
that he should have stated quite flatly: “Revolution cannot be imported.” 
Most students of the history of communism would agree. From the Chinese 
point of view, Lin’s assertion appears to make clear that though his govern- 
ment welcomes and, short of full scale military intervention, will support, 
Communist revolutions wherever they may occur as a result of indigenous 
pressures and drives, China is not in the business of attempting to export 
its revolution or its sovereignty. Any powerful state will almost by defini- 
tion seek to strengthen its friends and confound its enemies; it will also 
seek to ensure that states which border on it are, if possible, friendly and 
are at least not actively hostile, even if this may require the use or threat 
of force, as in the case of the American response to Cuba. China’s interests 
as an undoubted great power require the establishment of non-hostile re- 
gimes in Korea and Vietnam as in Laos and Burma, regimes which, further- 
more, do not harbor the forces and bases of an alien enemy. This does not 
distinguish China from most other great powers, nor, in my view, does it 
establish China as expansionist. 

Examination of the second assumption of the domino theory may begin 
by returning to Lin Piao on the impossibility of importing revolution. We 
know enough about the history and spread of communism, especially in 
Asia, to discount any assertion that external pressures, or the fall of a 
neighboring domino, are likely prime causes. Communism has spread where 


2 Peking Review, No. 36 (Sept. 3, 1965), 9-31. “The socialist revolution is possible 
only after the completion of the national-democratic revolution. Every revolution in a 
country stems from the demands of its own people . . . their role cannot be replaced 
or taken over by any people from outside. In this sense, revolution cannot be im- 
ported.” (p. 25) 
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it has been able to feed on socioeconomic distress and political ineptitude 
or oppression. Where these elements have been lacking, communism has 
notably failed to establish or maintain itself. In some situations where 
communism had gained a foothold, as, for example, the post-war success 
of the Hukbalahaps in the Philippines, the advent to power under a charis- 
matic leader of a reformist government which made a significant impact 
on economic and political as well as military problems cut the ground out 
from under the revolutionaries and destroyed their threat. In Malaya, a 
relatively prosperous and responsibly administered state, the determined 
effort at Communist subversion with Chinese support won few adherents 
and was completelv eliminated. The circumstances are unfortunately differ- 
ent in Thailand, not because it borders on Cambodia and Laos but because 
its government is not fully effective, tends often to be oppressive, and ap- 
pears insufficiently concerned with the economic welfare of its northeastern 
provinces, where Communist subversion with Chinese support is already 
gaining ground. The domino-like response of the United States—to estab- 
lish greatly expanded American military bases in Thailand—seems more 
likely to accelerate this tragic development than to check it. The popula- 
tion of much of northeast Thailand, essentially the Korat plateau, includes 
large proportions of Lao and Khmers and its agricultural and other re- 
sources are meagre, notably its thin infertile soils whose low productivity 
results also from the difficulties of irrigation. This is an area to which the 
Thai government should clearly give maximum attention and development 
investment; instead, the Northeast has often been treated in the past like 
a Cinderella; it is a fateful pattern. 

It may well be that part of the Filipino and Malay success in combatting 
communism resulted from the absence of direct American military inter- 
vention, unlike Vietnam. These were national rather than alien efforts; the 
British forces in Malaya represented the then-sovereign government of the 
area and were in any case there from the beginning in a cordial and closely 
integrated structure with the Malay representatives of the same govern- 
ment. In Indonesia, one may trace a pattern of rising Communist power 
during the period when American pressures and support for anti-Communist 
rebels in the outer islands were at their greatest, followed by the recent 
purge of Communists once the American presence was largely withdrawn. 
As in so many other situations, including Vietnam, it would appear that 
indigenous nationalism is the only effective instrument of resistance to 
communism or to Chinese pressures. The Djakarta-Peking honeymoon, 
which followed the collapse of the Indonesian anti-Communist rebels, has 
now ended in a bitter divorce, and even the policy of Confrontasi with 
‘ democratic Malaysia has faded, no doubt for other reasons as well, but 
in a situation where Indonesian nationalists no longer see an “imperialist” 
threat of Anglo-American intervention in Indonesia. 

Very few parts of Southeast Asia, if any, offer attractive rewards to a 
would-be Chinese conqueror. Indeed, it is little short of fantastic to think 
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even of Thailand and Malaya, Southeast Asia’s most prosperous states, 
as material prizes from the Chinese point of view. The domino theory rests 
in part on the assumption that the Chinese state has motives of economic 
gain which impel it to put the process of overthrow in train. All of South- 
east Asia is predominantly agricultural, as is China. Apart from a modest 
development in North Vietnam, already within the Communist sphere, 
there is no significant industrial complex anywhere in the entire area, and 
its chief mineral resource, tin, is one with which China is already abun- 
dantly supplied. Even in petroleum, the relatively small total of Southeast 
Asia’s proven reserves and present production does not rival China’s and 
would not make a critical contribution to China’s needs. It is argued that 
China.wants and must have control over the rich rice-producing areas to 
the south in order to solve its own food problems. Such assertions are ap- 
parently made in ignorance of some simple pieces of information. Current 
Chinese food grain production (neither we, nor the Chinese government it 
would seem, can get accurate figures) is approximately 200 million tons. 
Thailand, the largest food grower (almost exclusively rice) in mainland 
Southeast Asia has a total rice production of between 9 and 10 million tons, 
of which of course only a small part is in excess of the needs of its own 
rapidly growing population. Burma’s total production, and even more its 
surplus, are considerably smaller. South Vietnam has, primarily as the 
result of a war which has now lasted over 25 years on Vietnamese soil, a 
small net food deficit. Malaya has a much larger one, and imports about 
40% of its total food needs, The Philippines and Indonesia have chronic 
and mounting food deficits. 

Rubber, it is true, is a major Chinese need and a major Southeast Asian 
resource, principally in Malaya, secondarily in Indonesia (where produc- 
tion has fallen sharply in the recent chaotic years), and on a minor scale 
in South Vietnam and Thailand. South Vietnam once had fairly sizable 
rubber exports, but both production and export have been reduced to a 
trickle in the course of the war and have been especially hard hit recently 
because the rubber plantations, with their thick leaf canopy and relatively 
open ground under the trees, have been used as ideal staging areas for the 
Vietcong, shielded from observation from the air. As a result, they have 
been heavily bombed, defoliated, and burned out with napalm. But the 
Chinese need for rubber does not alone seem an adequate motive for an 
otherwise notoriously unrewarding conquest of Southeast Asia, which would 
clearly bring more problems than rewards to the Chinese economy and the 
Chinese state. Rubber needs have been satisfactorily met for many years 
now through international trade channels, especially the barter arrangement 
with Ceylon in which Chinese rice is exchanged for rubber while the rice 
exports are replaced by cheaper wheat imports—it is a rational and mutu- 
ally profitable trade pattern which is a good deal more sensible, and more 
beneficial to Chinese interests, than would be a Drang nach Siiden. Even if 
Southeast Asia or any of its parts were more attractive to China as economic 
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prizes, the Chinese appear to believe, and rightly so, that it would be eco- 
nomically counter-productive to attempt to seize them by force. 

It is difñcult, in conclusion, to find any reliable basis in fact—in past 
behavior, in realities of the present, or in predictable future courses—for 
the application of the domino theory to the Chinese role in Southeast Asia. 
It is at best simplistic, at worst (and perhaps most accurately) a model 
based on an inappropriate analogy and applied in either ignorance or 
defiance of an array of data which controvert it at nearly every point. The 
domino theory is no fit companion for anyone who calls himself a thought- 
ful man. It is a poor substitute for rational inquiry. 








RHOADS MURPHEY is Professor in the Department of Geography at The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 








CASTE AND POLITICAL PROCESS 
PRADEEP J. SHAH 


Indian polity presents a spectacle of the dynamic confrontation 
of modern political institutions with traditional cultural values and forms 
of social organization. This results in a process of interaction between the 
modern and the traditional value patterns and institutional forms, This 
process can be analyzed and interpreted in terms of an evolving pattern of 
political behavior and operative norms of political conduct that continue 
to embody, while at the same time transforming, traditional cultural values 
associated with old forms of social organization. My hypothesis is that, in 
the context of values and institutions of liberal democracy prevailing in 
India today, the caste groupings of Indian society are undergoing a trans- 
formation of a far-reaching character in their modes of functioning and in 
their methods of interest-articulation in the political arena. 

With regard to the relationship between caste and politics in India, 
there is a fairly popular viewpoint of which Selig Harrison has been the 
most prominent spokesman, which stresses the overwhelming importance 
of caste in determining political attitudes and decisively shaping electoral 
behavior. According to this viewpoint, political conflicts and patterns of 
political activity in India are, more or less, a reflection of caste antag- 
onisms, caste rivalries and caste-based socio-political behavior. The argu- 
ment is that traditional caste groupings consider the political field to be 
just another social arena for the “acting out” of their casteist loyalties, 
allegiances, rivalries and enmities. It is interesting to observe that this 
viewpoint is implicitly or explicitly endorsed by some top national leaders 
of India as well as by important sections of the Indian intelligentsia. It is 
also maintained by the proponents of this viewpoint that shrewd or 
power-oriented or power-hungry politicians “exploit” the casteist and 
other parochial loyalties for capturing power or for winning elections. Thus, 
in this view, caste loyalties and allegiances are deliberately emphasized and 
“exploited” by politicians to further their selfish ambitions. 

This viewpoint is based upon an assumption regarding the operation of 
the political process in modern India—i.e., that it is a broad reflection of 
traditional social attitudes and behavior patterns. Thus, the political 
process is explained in terms of the traditional ethos and value implications 
and behavioral norms of caste groupings and other institutional structures 
of traditional Indian society. Or, in other words, they explain Indian 


1See Selig Harrison, India: The M ost Dangerous Decade (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1960); and Selig Harrison, “Caste and Andhra Communists,” American 
Journal of Political Science, L (June, 1965), pp. 378-404. 
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political behavior in terms of activities of traditional social groupings like 
caste. This viewpoint implicitly denies the possibility that modern political 
innovations in India, such as parliamentary institutions and universal adult 
suffrage, are capable of exerting an independent impact upon traditional 
social institutions (e.g., caste) and in the process bring about some altera- 
tion in their modes of functioning or in their methods of promoting their 
interests in the wider political arena. 

This type of analysis of the role of caste in the modern political setting 
in India assumes the static quality of the political process. Hence, it con- 
centrates almost exclusively upon the impact of caste on politics, but does 
not try to explore the possible impact of the political process on the be- 
havior of caste groups in the political arena. Specifically, it does not take 
into account the manner in which parliamentary institutions, local self- 
governing bodies like Panchayati Raj institutions, the party process, and 
general exigencies and requirements of elections at national, state and local 
levels, are compelling and encouraging traditional caste groupings to alter 
the nature and scope of their activities and make use of newly devised 
political instruments for asserting themselves in wider socio-political arena 
and enhancing their bargaining power, social status, economic standing 
and political pull. 

Any fruitful analysis of the relationship between caste and political 
_ process in modern India has to take into account the mutuality of inter- 
action between caste and politics. Being the oldest as well as most per- 
sistent social institution, caste naturally appears to politicians as a cohesive 
social unit that can be used in making electoral appeals to the voters 
and mobilizing political support. But this very process of drawing the 
caste groups beyond the parochial confines of their narrow and tradition- 
ally circumscribed social worlds, loyalties and allegiances, engenders a 
process of politicization of these caste groups on the wider plane of secu- 
larly motivated socio-political behavior and power-oriented political activi- 
ties. This process provides caste groups with hitherto unavailable oppor- 
tunities to attempt to improve their social status and political standing in 
the wider regional community. In the new socio-political setting, castes 
learn to appreciate the exigencies, requirements, and implications of politi- 
cal democracy, universal adult suffrage and electoral tactics. They are 
gradually drawn into the networks of political parties and ever-shifting 
alliance patterns among various factions and faction leaders that occasion- 
ally cut across political parties. Party alliances and factional alliances cut 
across caste loyalties and involve political rivalry among members of the 
same castes who are aligned with rival parties or factions. This entire 
process of political mobilization of individual members of caste groups in 
the context of party rivalries, factional antagonisms and electoral exigen- 
cles, gives a new secularly oriented and power-motivated direction to the 
activities of castes in the wider political arena. 

While castes retain their identity and continue to remain significant 
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social and cultural units for their members, they take on new roles 
and perform new functions in the new political environment. Even today, 
electoral appeals based on caste allegiances are a significant factor in the 
voting behavior of individuals. But personal power rivalries, party antag- 
onisms and factional struggles have also emerged as important factors 
affecting voting behavior and the outcome of elections. Many times the 
impact of new political forces has generated or strengthened and reinforced 
political allegiances that cut across caste lines. 

The operative process of political democracy in India, through its auton- 
omous impact upon society, is inducing castes to adopt novel methods and 
procedures for political action to enhance their social status, improve their 
bargaining power, and increase their share of political rewards such as 
membership in legislatures and local self-governing bodies and administra- 
tive appointments in the civil service. Thus, politics, instead of registering 
in a static fashion the prevailing balance of traditional social forces, is 
displaying dynamics of its own and exerting an innovating and transform- 
ing impact upon old social structures and cultural values. 

This whole process, while not obliterating the identity of castes, trans- 
forms and adapts them to the requirements of the new political situation. 
It may even be said that, in the changed political environment, caste would 
become the chief vehicle for mobilizing the vast illiterate masses of India 
in the democratic political process, Thus caste, instead of obstructing or 
impeding or distorting the democratic process, as feared by many western- 
ized intellectuals and some top national leaders of India, may become the 
most convenient and easily available instrument for facilitating the politi- 
cization of the broad rural masses in India, ultimately leading them to 
patterns of secularly motivated political allegiances that cut across caste 
lines. 

Here, I would agree with Lloyd and Susan Rudolf’s pertinent observa- 
tions in this connection. They visualize the absorption of castes in the 
mainstream of modern democratic process in India, and argue that, in 
line with synthesizing and eclectic character of Hinduism, caste will not 
be completely destroyed but will transform and adapt itself to the new 
political order. They argue that: 

Within Hinduism, conflict (at the level of theology, philosophy and 
law) has generally been dealt with less by confrontation of adversaries, 
struggle and decision, than by compartmentalization, absorption or syn- 
thesis. And absorption appears likely to be the fate of the ancien re- 
gime’s most central and durable institution—caste. Within the new con- 
text of political democracy, caste remains a central element of Indian 
society, even while adapting itself to the value and methods of demo- 
cratic politics. Indeed, it has become one of the chief means by which 
the Indian mass electorate has been attached to the processes of demo- 
cratic politics.” 

2Lloyd and Susan Rudolf, “The Political Role of India’s Caste Associations,” Pa- 
cific Affairs, 33:1 (March, 1960), p. 5. 
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In this connection, I do not think it proper to maintain that there is a 
dichotomy between a traditional social order and a modern political system. 
Far from being functionally irrelevant or positively obstructive to the evo- 
lution of a modern polity, indigenous social formations like caste perform 
an important role in a transitional polity by serving as intelligible modes 
of communication and differentiation in the new socio-political setting. 
When a society is engaged, by a conscious act of will, in the task of building 
a modernized nation in the broad framework of a democratic polity, 
progressive intermingling of various elements takes place. The traditional 
structure of community in India has been in a process of continuous change 
and adaptation in response to the impacts of western liberal values, nation- 
alist ferment and adult franchise. Throughout this process, there has taken 
place mutual exposure and adaptation of traditional and modern authority 
structures, communication media and identification symbols. The new 
institutions in social and political life achieve success in establishing their 
dominance by making allowance for the pluralities of traditional social 
order. With the politicization of castes in Indian Society, they have pro- 
vided Indian politics with processes and symbols of political articulation. 

The process of articulation can take different forms. In situations char- 
acterized by the dominance of a large and homogeneous caste, rival factions 
are formed within the caste. Individual leaders of these rival factions are 
inclined to draw political support from other caste groups. This situation 
brings about competing alignments in which networks of personal influence 
and power cut across caste networks. It may be noted in this connection, 
that in a situation where factions occur within the general framework of a 
dominant caste, it is comparatively easy for the political process to serve 
as a medium of integration through adaptation and change. The task be- 
comes relatively more difficult where political rivalry takes place between 
whole castes that do not share much in common. It can be argued that the 
political situation characterized by dominance of a single caste can very 
easily lead to the development of cross-cutting loyalties. But cross-cutting 
loyalties are more difficult to develop when there is a political or electoral 
confrontation of exclusive caste groups, e.g., Kammas and Reddys in 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajputs and Bhumihars in Bihar, or Nairs and Ezhaves 
in Kerala. Even in these latter cases, the development of political attitudes 
ultimately leads to flexibility in inter-caste relations on the basis of secu- 
larly motivated political activity, but the process is more strenuous. This 
whole process of politicization and secularization of castes brings about 
significant alterations in their leadership patterns and policy orientations 
and priorities. As a result, both the caste system and the political system 
greatly increase their adaptability. 

It can even be maintained that at the present stage of its social develop- 
ment, castes in India are performing the role in society comparable to that 
of voluntary associations in Western countries. In India, voluntary organi- 
zations, as commonly designated, have usually thrived on external support, 
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emanating from the government either directly or indirectly. They do not 
have the character of self-governing associations. In contrast, the castes 
exhibit a genuine measure of autonomy in their normal functioning. They 
are characterized by a distinctive way of life and corporate strength found 
in voluntary organizations of western countries. At present the castes are 
performing the crucial task of absorbing important changes in the balance 
of social power. In this way, they make a vital contribution in avoiding the 
deeply unsettling effects of an uprooted mass society. 

Caste is not to be construed merely as a system of segmental differenti- 
ations (“Jatis”). It is also a system defining status. It possesses a secular 
character and is endowed with a class symbolim in the form of “varnas.” 
Thus, we find that the symbol of “Kshatriya” has been invoked by many 
low castes in India for enhancing their social status and political influence. 
In the modern political setting, these latter aspects of caste are increasing 
in function and importance. In the changed environment, caste is shedding 
some of its traditional character and is acquiring a new orientation, Though 
not completely discarding its traditional modes of integration, it has now 
actively entered the arena for the competitive distribution and redistribu- 
tion of material rewards and social and political perquisites among different 
social groups. 

The dominant motivation behind these new functions of caste is no 
longer the preservation of caste traditions and customs, but the transfor- 
mation of these traditions and customs through political power. It is essen- 
tially a secular motivation in which individual competition for power impels 
the political rivals to mobilize group support. Political aspects were never 
totally absent in the functioning of the caste system, but now, in the 
altered socio-political environment in India, they are being emphasized 
more than ever before, especially with regard to individualized rather than 
group orientations to power. What we now observe in India is that the 
network of kin and caste relationships is increasingly being drawn into 
personal networks of influence and power and in the process undergoing 
a high degree of politicization. In this new situation, caste consciousness 
acquires a very prominent political dimension and caste identification as- 
sumes the character of an expedient instrument in the power struggle. This 
entire process of politicization and secularization joins lower and higher 
castes in a common experience of social levelling and articulation of group 
purposes. It is true that both higher and lower castes are concerned re- 
spectively to preserve or improve their status through political action. 
But political considerations, in the context of universal adult suffrage in a 
democratic polity, fuse them together. This is because the upper castes 
need support of the numerically larger lower castes to sustain their power 
and status while the latter need the access to resources and opportunities 
which support from the former can yield. Lower castes may agree to be 
led and even governed by higher castes, but their agreement to do so is 
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increasingly conditioned by the democratic norm of “accountability” and 
the egalitarian notion of “right.” 

In this new context, leadership struggles within either the same caste 
or caste association or between castes are usually the outcome of political 
differences and the competition for power. The new divisions very often 
take the line of horizontal and regional divisions and cut across vertical 
divisions. Social and economic disparities of the latter are now countered 
by political disparities of the former in which lower castes have a built-in 
advantage in the context of democratic politics because of their numerical 
majority. The major change is towards cross-cutting interactions and 
identities in the communication between society and politics. It is the 
essence of secularization in a caste society. 

It is not possible to determine whether politics divides or unites castes, 
because it appears to do both at the same time. Political techniques can 
be used for the articulation of existing and potential divisions, as well as 
for forging new alignments and allegiances. Ultimately, the application of 
political techniques bring about a structure of identifications and interests 
based on its own standards. If it seems to bring together some social strata, 
it is only part of a more organized process of division and confrontation in 
the context of a new awareness of interests and loyalties. In this process, 
“some of the traditional loyalties and identities may be allowed to persist, 
be reinforced or simply disintegrate, depending upon how functional or 
functionless they have become to the political society.’ 

Thus, strong caste solidarity is associated with political strength and 
power. But the possession of power weakens solidarity by creating internal 
competition. Such competition may be subdued in an organization man- 
aged and operated in an authoritarian manner. But participation in demo- 
cratic processes and the diffusion of egalitarian values seriously erodes such 
authoritarianism, gives rise to competition, and leads to new alignments 
that cut across solidarities and commitments which initially brought power. 

In conclusion, I would maintain that the usual assumption of a sharp 
dichotomy between caste and politics is misleading. What is really required 
is a systematic exploration of the novel forms that a caste society assumes 
under the influence of dynamic forces of social and cultural change. One 
such force arises out of the spread of new cultural values as expressed in 
the twin processes of “Sanskritization” and ‘“Westernization.” Another 
- arises out of technological developments. It assumes the form of economic 
individualism and territorial expansion. Impacts of both these forces are 
further conditioned by the operation of a new scheme of allocating influence 
and power in society as embodied in the values and institutions of demo- 
cratic polity. As a result of politicization of power relationships, a pro- 
nounced shift has taken place in the major concerns of a caste society al- 


3 Rajni Kothari and R. M. Maru, “Caste and Secularism in India: Case Study of a 
Caste Federation,” Journal of Asian Studies, XXV:1 (November, 1965), p. 50. 
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ready experiencing the impact of social and economic transformation. The 
shift consists in making the secular and mobilization aspects of caste much 
more prominent in the new socio-political setting than other aspects of a 
traditional character dealing with ritual ranking of caste groups in terms 
of old notions of social hierarchy. This shift makes secularizaiton the domi- 
nant theme in the ordering of caste relationships. In this way, a highly 
diffuse and plural society in India comes to terms with the centralizing 
tendencies of a modern polity. The caste system in India, because of its 
radically changed orientation and emphasis and its novel socio-political 
concerns, is becoming instrumental in encouraging diverse social groups 
to enter into larger identifications. The caste system also provides to politi- 
cal leaders important communication channels and relatively stable loyalty 
structures. This reorientation of the caste system tends to fill an important 
place in the slowly evolving infrastructure of modern India. Caste in India 
has transformed and transvalued itself. The transformation is occurring 
from below and within. As Lloyd I. Rudolf has appropriately pointed out, 
“From an expression of the hierarchy, privilege and moral parochialism of 
the old order, caste has become the means to level the order’s inequalities 
by destroying its moral basis and social structure.” 


4 Lloyd I.. Rudolf, “The Modernity of Tradition: The Democratic Incarnation of 
Caste in India,” The American Political Science Review LIX:4 (December, 1965); 
p. 976. 
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TWO FACES OF KONFRONTASI: “CRUSH MALAYSIA” 
AND THE GESTAPU 


JOHN O. SUTTER* 





In April 1959, less than two years after achieving independ- 
ence, Malaya signed a Treaty of Friendship with Indonesia which was 
widely interpreted as a promise of good relations between the two countries. 
Yet, barely three years later, Djakarta was moving in the direction of open 
hostilities, termed Konfrontasi or confrontation, with its neighbor. This 
controversy, which eventually involved some Commonwealth countries— 
including Australia and New Zealand—as well as China, was directly linked 
to domestic confrontations within Indonesia. Thus, the eclipse in 1965-66 
of the forces within Indonesia that had promoted confrontation brought an 
end to hostilities. A peace agreement was signed in August 1966, presum- 
ably ushering in a new era of good feeling between the two countries. 

What had led to the hostilities between the two neighbors? One factor, 
although not necessarily the most important, was the May 1961 proposal 
for the creation of a Malaysian Federation incorporating Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Sarawak, North Borneo (Sabah) and Brunei. In Indonesia, the first 
official reaction to this proposal was cautious, but not unfriendly, as Dja- 
karta was then preoccupied with its West Irian (New Guinea) campaign. 
Foreign Minister Subandrio in November 1961 even wished the Malayan 
Government well as long as the merger was based upon the “will for free- 
dom” of the peoples concerned. As late as July 1963, the heads of govern- 
ment of Malaya, the Philippines, and Indonesia met together in Manila and 
signed an Accord in which Indonesia and the Philippines stated that: 


they would welcome the formation of Malaysia provided the support of 
the Borneo territories is ascertained by an independent and impartial 
authority, the Secretary-General of the United Nations or his repre- 
sentative. 


With this having been accomplished, the Malaysian Federation—excluding 
Brunei—formally came into existence on September 16, 1963.4 


* Opinions expressed are the responsibility of the author, who spent the decade of the 
fifties working in and conducting research on Indonesia, and 1961-65 working in 
Malaya and Eastern Malaysia. 

1See Willard A. Hanna, The Formation of Malaysia: New Factor in World Politics 
(New York: American Universities Field Staff, 1962-64); and Arnold C. Brackman, 
Southeast Asia’s Second Front: The Power Struggle in the Malay Archipelago (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966). 
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Confrontation against Malaysia 


The seedlings of what later became the Konfrontasi policy, however, had 
already taken root in Indonesia during the 1950’s. Moderate, parliamen- 
tary-based governments in the Franco-Dutch style faltered and were re- 
placed with great expectation by “guided democracy” governments hand- 
picked by President Soekarno. Reflecting a rising cult of personalities, 
these governments became increasingly authoritarian. At the same time, 
the Indonesian Communist Party (P.K.I.) flourished, with Soekarno’s 
encouragement. And the President gathered about himself a band of mili- 
tant national socialist followers—Soekarnoists. The most influential mem- 
ber of this group was Foreign Minister Subandrio, who also became First 
Deputy Premier in November 1963 on the death of a major advocate of 
moderation in the Soekarno Cabinet. 

These developments reflected the basic differences between the two main 
streams of Indonesian politics. During the early fifties, members of the 
moderate Muslim party, Masjumi (the largest party at that time) and the 
Indonesian Socialist Party (P.S.I.), along with some moderate members 
of the Indonesian Nationalist Party (P.N.I.), had provided governments 
characterized by relative sobriety and professional ability. With the rise 
of the Soekarnoist ‘“Oppositionists’* and the P.K.I., some Masjumi and 
P.S.I. leaders joined with dissatisfied army territorial commanders in Su- 
matra and Sulawesi in 1958 to set up without bloodshed a reformist “Revo- 
lutionary Government of the Republic of Indonesia,” which loyal troops 
of the Indonesian Army quickly suppressed. This led in 1960 to Soekarno’s 
banning of Masjumi and the P.S.I. Large numbers of moderate political 
leaders, intellectuals, and journalists were imprisoned without trial on 
charges trumped-up by, among others, the Badan Pusat Intellidjen [ (Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency), B.P.I./C.I.A.] headed by Subandrio. As a result, 
by 1961 the P.K.I. had become the most powerful political party in Indo- 
nesia.’ Open civilian dissent to the regime’s increasingly chauvinistic and 
P.K.I.-influenced line virtually disappeared. Only the Army seemed strong 
enough to preserve itself from the growing “left” authoritarianism and 
even it was involved in the trend on occasion. 

Thus in the early sixties Indonesia was ruled de facto by an uneasy 


2For an analysis of the Hatta-Djuanda-Sjafruddin-Sumitro-Wibisono stream of 
politico-economic administrators opposed by the Soekarno-Ali-Iskaq-Sidik politicians 
(with which the P.K.I. cooperated), see John O. Sutter, Indonesianisasi; Politics in a 
Changing Economy, 1940-1955 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Southeast Asia 
Program, 1959), pp. 1225-1229. For an analysis of the “Oppositionists,” who were 
largely “solidarity makers” opposed to the intellectuals-administrators, see Herbert 
Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1962), pp. 113ff. 

3 The P.K.I. had secured but 16% of the votes in the only nation-wide general elec- 
tions (1955) and ranked fourth among the parties. But as it built up its own mem- 
bership, it also penetrated and developed allies within the P.N.I. (the country’s largest 
party in the mid-fifties) and its left-wing offshoot, Partindo. 
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oligarchic coalition of the P.K.I. under Chairman Dipa Nusantara Aidit, 
the Army under General Abdul Haris Nasution, and the Soekarnoists. 
Increasingly, however, Soekarno and many of the Soekarnoists sided with 
the P.K.I. against the Army. 

During 1961 the oficial Indonesian attitude in international affairs 
changed from “independent and active” to an increasing bias in favor of 
Communist China. Early in the year, Foreign Minister Marshal Ch’en Yi 
visited Djakarta to sign a Treaty of Friendship and to resume collaboration 
in various international organizations. Later, Soekarno, who attended the 
Belgrade Conference as a leader of the “non-aligned countries,” described 
himself as a leader of the “new emerging forces” (of nationalism and com- 
munism) which were “naturally” aligned against the “old established 
forces” (of capitalism and imperialism). 

In December 1961, Soekarno called for volunteers to fight in West Irian. 
Large numbers of Indonesian volunteers underwent para-military training 
during 1962. Indonesian officials also recruited Malays and Chinese in 
Malaya and Singapore,* and in April flew the first group to Java for train- 
ing. None of them ever saw action in West Irian. Then in September 1962, 
a month after the signing of the Dutch-Indonesian agreement on West 
Irian and days after the Singapore referendum strongly endorsing Malay- 
sia, Subandrio heralded the new official line when he announced that he 
would have to “take stock of the situation” and decide whether or not 
Malaysia would adversely affect Indonesia’s interests. With West Irian 
no longer a patriotic “cause” for rallying the people and distracting them 
from their domestic political and economic troubles, the Soekarno Govern- 
ment had to look elsewhere for a new “cause.” It did not have to look far. 

The first hostile reaction to Malaysia from Indonesia came not long 
after the Federation concept was first broached, in the form of an attack 
in the August 31, 1961 issue of Harian Rakjat (People’s Daily), the organ 
of the P.K.I. In November, while Tunku Abdul Rahman was negotiating 
the terms of a defense agreement with the British Government, three op- 
ponents—Ahmed Boestamam and Ishak bin Haji Mohamed, leaders of 
the Malayan People’s Party and the Socialist Front, and Sheikh A. M. 
Azahari, head of the Brunei People’s Party—visited Djakarta, where they 
met Aidit through the good office of a Partindo leader.® At the Third 
Plenum of the P.K.I. Central Committee in December, a resolution was 


4 Indonesian agents in Singapore in 1962 and 1963 attracted pro-communist Chinese 
recruits with the line of the Chinese Communist Party-P.K.I.-Barisan Sosialis of Singa- 
pore that Indonesia was a bulwark against the London and Washington imperialists 
and their puppets in Kuala Lumpur (which became the official Indonesian line). At 
the same time, they exploited the Malay fear of being overwhelmed by the Chinese to 
recruit Malays to work with and be trained by the Indonesians. 

5 Aidit reportedly urged Boestamam—who favored an Indonesia Raya (Greater 
Indonesia), which also encompassed southern Thailand and the Philippines—to call the 
conference of socialist parties of the Five “Malaysian” territories, held in Kuala Lumpur 
in January 1962, and to push through anti-Malaysia resolutions. 
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adopted which called Malaysia a form of “neo-colonialism” intended to 
“suppress the democratic and patriotic movements of the peoples in these 
five countries which aim at the attainment of genuine national independence 
and freedom from imperialism.” The resolution urged that support be 
given to any resistance developed by the people of these territories against 
the Federation. This anti-Malaysia line was eventually taken over by the 
Soekarno Government, which grew increasingly militant in its international 
policies after Aidit and M. H. Lukman (First Deputy Chairman of the 
P.K.I.) were brought into Soekarno’s Cabinet in March 1962. 

While “West Irian volunteers” from Malaya and Singapore were re- 
ceiving further training and indoctrination in the Riaus and Java, the 
followers of Azahari started secret military training in the Brunei jungles 
and then slipped across Sarawak into Kalimantan. In August 1962, the 
Brunei People’s Party won Brunei’s first general election, but Azahari had 
already set in motion his plans to become the head of all of British Borneo. 
From a Manila hotel on December 8, he announced the formation of a 
“Unitary State of North Kalimantan.” At the same time, his Indonesia- 
trained followers launched a rebellion in Brunei and adjacent parts of 
Sarawak and North Borneo. Acting with speed, the British flew in Gurkha 
and other troops and quickly put down the rebellion. Azahari fell out with 
his cohorts in Manila. He was given asylum in Indonesia where he was 
aided in setting up a “Unitary Government of North Kalimantan,” but 
again he fell out with other erstwhile collaborators. Indonesia meanwhile ` 
began broadcasting “The Voice of the Freedom Fighters of North Kali- 
mantan” to British Borneo from a transmitter near Pontianak.® 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the Brunei rebellion, the P.K.I. voiced 
its approval. On 10 December, Soekarno announced his full support for 
the “independence struggle” of the Brunei people, which he identified with 
his “new emerging forces.” The leftist Partindo fell in line, as did the 
“Generation of 45,” an organization led by the Soekarnoist, Chairul Saleh, 
and containing in its leadership a number of communists. The Communists 
and Soekarnoists thereupon organized rallies and demonstrations against 
Malaysia. 

During January 1963 Subandrio visited Peking, where he and Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai expressed their support for the “national liberation 
war” in Brunei. On his return to Indonesia, he announced Indonesia’s 
policy of “confrontation” against Malaysia, which he termed an accomplice 
of “neo-colonialists and neo-imperialists pursuing a policy hostile towards 
Indonesia.” Then on February 13, Soekarno confirmed the new policy, 
and produced the “Crush Malaysia” slogan. Konfrontasi—an “undeclared” 
war—had indeed begun. 


6 See Indonesian Involvement in Eastern Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur: Department of 
Information, 1964), pp. 80-83; Brackman, op. cit, pp. 141—146, 320. During the 
latter part of 1965 and early in 1966 Azahari was in Peking. Cf. The Borneo Bulletin, 
9 April, 1966. . 
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The campaign against Malaysia was not popular among some Indo- 
nesians, especially the moderate intellectuals, but their leaders had long 
since been effectively neutralized. Conservative Muslims were initially 
reluctant to speak out against a brother Muslim country, but older leaders 
among them went along with Soekarno’s campaign once it became the 
“patriotic” thing to do. The principal groups in Indonesia which sup- 
ported confrontation were of three types. 

First, the P.K.I. was unhappy with the situation in neighboring Malaya, 
where the Communist rebellion of 1948~1960 had been successfully put 
down. With the threat of Dutch “imperialism” no longer plausible, Malay- 
sia provided a handy excuse for the P.K.I.’s organs of agitation and propa- 
ganda. By agitating against this “threat” of the “neo-colonialists and 
imperialists,” the P.K.I. could shift popular hostility in Indonesia onto 
Britain and the United States and wreck Indonesia’s relations with them. 
At the same time, Malaysia could be used as an excuse to keep the Indo- 
nesian Army on the border, thereby reducing its capacity to check the 
Communists in Java. Communist policy, both within and outside Indo- 
nesia, was to divide Malaysia in two. The P.K.I. supported the merger 
of the three British Bornean territories into a “North Kalimantan,” antici- 
pating that the communist movement in Sarawak would eventually become 
dominant throughout. To the west, it looked to the Barisan Sosialis and 
the Malayian Communist Party (M.C.P.) to work together to bring 
Malaya and Singapore under communist control. 

Secondly, Soekarno and Soekarnoists pretended to perceive Malaysia 
as a machination of “neo-colonialism” and the “old established forces” 
and therefore a threat to Indonesia, although they had found little wrong 
with the British administration of its Southeast Asian possessions or 
dangers from its military bases nearby before Malaysia was mooted. Most 
of the Soekarnoists foreswore any claims to additional territory. Soekarno 
saw himself as the champion of the peoples of the Bornean territories seek- 
ing liberation. Although he initially supported the concept of a united 
North Kalimantan, the official line shifted towards separate independence 
for each of the Malaysian territories after the Brunei rebellion had been 
definitely crushed. 


Finally, the Indonesian Army leadership was concerned with the prospect 
that Malaysia would eventually be controlled by the Chinese community 
there, and that ultimately it would be dominated by Communist China. 
At the same time, Malaysia provided a rationale for maintaining the large 
Indonesian military establishment—partly as a counter to the growing 
power of the P.K.I. Some Air Force officers strongly supported Konfrontasi, 
bu the leading Army officers were not as belligerent as the politicians in 
their support. 


The violent phases of Konfrontasi started on April 12, 1963, with a 
surprise attack on the Sarawak border village of Tebedu. This was fol- 
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lowed by scores of raids over the next three years, but these gradually 
tapered off as the British helped build up the Malaysian defenses in 
Sarawak. In Sabah, the 25,000 immigrant Indonesian workers, mostly in 
the timber camps and plantations, were a target for subversion. According 
to official sources, however, few of them responded to the call to “liberate” 
Sabah. In December 1963 Indonesian forces attacked a newly arrived 
Malayan contingent, causing 27 casualties, but increased security pre- 
cautions in Sabah, with British and Australian aid, led to a sharp curtail- 
ment of border raids there.” 

Singapore was especially exposed to subversion due to the proximity 
of the Riau Islands. The campaign to demoralize the Singapore population 
had resulted by mid-1965 in some forty terrorist bombings. In Malaya 
proper, major invasion attempts commenced as Soekarno was giving his 
Independence Day speech on August 17, 1964, the first major landings by 
boat were made in Johore. This was followed two weeks later by the first 
Indonesian paratroop airborne drops——also in Johore. But the invasions 
were in vain. Most of the invading troops were killed or captured. More- 
ever, the Indonesian “liberators” were surprised to learn that there was 
virtually no popular support for their cause in these territories. 


Peking’s Policy on Confrontation 


Following the unsuccessful Brunei rebellion, the People’s Republic of 
China gave increasing moral and other support to Indonesia in its con- 
frontation with Malaysia and Britain. Chairman Liu Shao-chi, Premier 
Chou En-lai, and Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi assiduously cultivated Soe- 
karno and Subandrio, who increasingly reciprocated their attentions. In 
April 1963, coinciding with the first Indonesian raid into Sarawak, Liu 
paid his first visit to Indonesia and declared that Indonesia and China were 
“comrades in arms.” He and Soekarno jointly announced their support for 
the people of “North Kalimantan” in their struggle for independence 
against “neo-colonialist” Malaysia.’ 

In Sarawak, Peking had a hidden asset in the form of the Sarawak Ad- 
vanced Youth Association, which with other splinter groups came to be 
known locally as the “Clandestine Communist Organization.” The C.C.O. 
maintained cells in Chinese-language schools, the colony’s first political 
party, the Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP), and some trade unions, 
and set up a farmers’ front. Following the outbreak of the Brunei rebellion 


T See John O. Sutter, “Report from Sabah,” SAIS Review, Autumn 1964. News re- 
ports often termed the Indonesian raids into East Malaysia as “guerrilla” raids. As far 
as Sabah was concerned, this was a misnomer, for these were incursions by foreigners, 
not raids by native Sabahans—most of whom had no ethnic ties with or interest in 
Indonesia. In Sarawak, virtually all local “guerrillas” were Chinese. Hardly any of the 
Dayaks, Kayans, etc. with family ties across the border were attracted to the regime 
in Djakarta. 

8 See Robert Trumbull, New York Times, 20 April, 1963: Peking Review, 26 April, 
1963. 
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three Chinese papers serving the communist campaign were closed down 
and several of their editors and other SUPP-C.C.O. officials were deported 
back to China—after which two of them showed up in Djakarta.® 

The first stage of the Sino-Indonesian plan to frustrate Malaysia was 
implemented without delay. In April, Chinese youths who had been re- 
ceiving secret para-military training in Sarawak in preparation for an 
armed struggle, were instructed to slip across the border into Kalimantan 
to receive further training in that safer haven. In the following months, 
well over a thousand Chinese crossed into western Kalimantan, where they 
were quartered by local Chinese associations. 

However, it was the Indonesian Army, including Indonesian para-mili- 
tary “volunteers,” that bore the brunt of confrontation during the first five 
months of the campaign. But during a tour of much of the Communist 
world in August and September 1963, a P.K.I. delegation headed by Aidit 
sounded out fraternal leaders. On September 29, following his return from 
Peking, Aidit announced that the P.K.I. was in the vanguard along with 
other Communist-influenced revolutionary movements against “world 
imperialism” in Southeast Asia.1° When Soekarno and Subandrio failed to 
prevent the formation of the new Federation in September 1963, Kon- 
frontasi was escalated with the support of the Communists. For the first 
time, company-size Indonesian raiding parties crossing into Sarawak in- 
cluded Sarawakian Chinese trained in Kalimantan. On September 27, the 
day after the first such assault, the Peking Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s 
Daily) declared that the Chinese were “ready to fight uncompromisingly 
and arm in arm with the Indonesian people against imperialism.” An edi- 
torial in the pro-Peking M.C.P. periodical, Malayan Monitor, of September 
30, declared that what was now necessary was a “broad united front of 
the people within each given country concerned, coupled with a broad, 
closely coordinated movement among the peoples of the various countries 
directly concerned.” 

The Indonesian Army, however, was not happy collaborating with 
Chinese Communists from Sarawak. After training the first batches, they 
allowed the Sarawakian cadre to train later arrivals themselves, and 
would not permit the Chinese to operate in separate, independent units. 
To intensify the border incursions, Soekarno in May 1964 issued his 
Dwikora Command to the Indonesian people and ordered that Indonesian 
“volunteers” join forces with the North Kalimantan “freedom fighters.” 


9See The Danger Within (Kuching: Sarawak Information Service, 1963); Malayan 
Times, 7 Nov., 1963. Article 1 of the Rules of S.A.Y.A. states: “All its members must 
energetically study and practise the theories of Marxism/Leninism and the ideology of 
Mao Tse-tung. .. .” However, China was unable to effect the situation in Sabah, where 
its influence among the resident Chinese population was virtually nil, or in Brunei, 
where the Brunei-Malay rebellion received no direct support from the Chinese. 

10 See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesian Communism and the Changing Balance 
of Power,” Pacific Affairs, Winter 1964~65, pp. 373—374. 
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The order was a bit incongruous considering that Indonesian irregulars 
(i.e, “volunteers”) had been in training and in action for over a year and 
that after the Brunei rebellion had been suppressed, the “freedom fighters” 
were no longer indigenous Borneans but Chinese. Despite the order, some 
regular Army officers continued to indicate in various ways that the 
Sarawakian Chinese were not wanted in Kalimantan. Nevertheless, raids 
into Sarawak by combined Chinese-Indonesian irregular units continued 
but, like the regular Army raids, these were largely ineffective with one 
important exception. As a reaction to a raid a few miles from Kuching in 
June, Malaysia moved to resettle the Chinese population in this area into 
protected villages further from the Indonesian border. The last such raid 
of note into Sarawak occurred in mid-February 1966 as Soekarno and 
Subandrio were jockeying to reassert their power and remove General 
Nasution and his associates from the Government. In the following weeks, 
Chinese youths slipped back into Sarawak as the Indonesian Army moved 
to rid themselves of their unwelcome wards. 

In West Malaysia, Sino-Indonesian collaboration had proved no more 
successful. Pro-communist Chinese, recruited by branches of the Malayan 
Labour Party, had served as scouts for the abortive Indonesian sea and air 
invasions of Malaya. A C.C.P. member, Sim Siew Lim, had infiltrated into 
Singapore from China in 1960, and had become secretary of the local 
M.C.P. branch. After helping recruit volunteers for the West Irian cam- 
paign, he fled with some colleagues to Indonesia where, with P.K.I. assist- 
ance, they set up the “People’s Revolutionary Party of Singapore” in 
January 1964. In July 1965, Sim with some supporters infiltrated back 
into Singapore with plans to smuggle in arms from Indonesia, to blow up 
the U.S. Consulate, to instigate new race riots, and to assassinate Premier 
Lee Kuen Yew and some of his ministers. In August, however, the gang 
was crushed when twenty members were arrested.14 


The cease-fire talks with Malaysia and the Philippines collapsed during 
the first half of 1964, the evidence indicating that Soekarno’s and Suban- 
drio’s participation had been in mala fides. The totalitarian drift of the 
Soekarno-Subandrio Government at home and abroad was now becoming 
increasingly apparent. In his militant Independence Day speech, which he 
entitled Vivere Pericoloso! (“Live Dangerously!”—a Fascist rallying cry 
borrowed from Nietzsche and Mussolini), Soekarno promised—as the first 
Indonesian assault boats were landing on the Malayan coast—that Malay- 
sia would be crushed before the cock crowed on New Year’s Day 1965. 


11 See statements by Lee and the Singapore police, in Berita Pelajar Singapura, 
September, 1965, The Australian Consulate had previously been bombed; the second 
(September) set of racial riots in 1964 had allegedly been set off by agents provocateur 
from Indonesia; and during 1965 Lee felt constrained to sleep different nights in 
different houses under armed guard. Sim had with him secret correspondence from the 
Indonesian intelligence (headed by Subandrio) and instructions from M.C.P. leaders 
(including former Barisan Sosialis Assemblymen) in Djakarta. 
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Ten days later he reshuffled his cabinet, adding still more Soekarnoists 
and Communists. Already Aidit (as Vice Chairman of the Provisional 
People’s Consultative Congress) and Lukman (as Vice Chairman of Parlia- 
ment) sat in the Cabinet. With the reshuffle, Soekarno made Nijoto, his 
favorite in the P.K.I. (and its Second Deputy Chairman), one of the four 
new Ministers attached to the Presidium, along with Oei Tjoe Tat, a leader 
of Baperki, the fellow-travelling political organization of Indonesians of 
Chinese descent. The P.K.I. was now in a position to be privy to and 
influence any policy decisions of the Government and to have intimate 
contact with many of the individual ministers; yet since no overt Com- 
munists headed functional ministries, it could disclaim responsibility for 
unpopular policies, the mounting corruption, and economic chaos. 

The P.K.I. and the C.C.P. were cooperating in many ways, maintaining 
close and cordial liaison via the Chinese Embassy in Djakarta and the 
Indonesian Embassy—-now under Djawoto (a Communist)—in Peking. 
The multitudinous expensive operations of the P.K.I. were to a large 
extent covered by “contributions” from Chinese residents of Indonesia, 
most of whom were citizens of and subject to the influence of the People’s 
Republic of China. Their largesse, indeed, had been a significant factor in 
making the P.K.I.—whose membership was largely made up of poorer 
indigenous persons—by far the wealthiest party in Indonesia.” 

A Jen-min Jih-pao editorial on September 9, 1964, reassured Indonesia 
of Peking’s strong support in her confrontation with Malaysia—assurances 
comparable to those which Peking had given to North Vietnam. By the 
end of October, Indonesia had established diplomatic relations with North 
Vietnam and North Korea and had recognized the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. Then commenced a series of urgent conferences 
between Soekarno-Subandrio and Chou-Ch’en Yi. Soekarno, suffering from 
a kidney ailment, paid a hurried visit to Shanghai on November 25 and 
reached “complete unanimity” on matters of common interest with Chou. 
Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi paid a week-long return visit to Djakarta at 
the end of the month. 

The Soekarno-Subandrio Government, with strong P.K.I. backing, shared 
certain strategic goals in Southeast Asia with Peking, including: (a) the 
discrediting of Great Britain and the United States through a campaign of 
agitation and vilification against these “neo-colonialist, old established 
forces,” in order to force removal of their troops from Southeast Asia; 


12 See George McT. Kahin, “Indonesia,” in Kahin, ed., Major Governments of Asia 
(Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1963), p. 618; and Donald Hindley, Tke Communist 
Party of Indonesia, 1951-1963 (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1964), pp. 117—118. 
In 1963, with the implementation of the Sino-Indonesian dual-nationality treaty, about 
70% of the 2,500,000 ethnic Chinese in Indonesia were subjects of Peking. Cf. G. 
William Skinner, “The Chinese Minority,” in Ruth T. McVey, ed., Indonesia (New ‘ 
Haven, HRAF Press, 1963), pp. 111-112. The P.K.I. also maintained lists of contribu- 
tions by Baperki members. 
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(b) the fragmentation of Malaysia and replacement of its government by 
“anti-imperialist” regimes; (c) the victory of the “Liberation Front” in 
Vietnam; (d) the elimination of the remnants of anti-communist or anti- 
Soekarnoist influence inside Indonesia; and (e) the division of Southeast 
Asia into spheres of influence under Peking, Hanoi, and Djakarta. The 
P.K.I.’s goals (with which the C.C.P. was in agreement) went a shade 
further in certain instances, namely: the communization of Vietnam; the 
communization of Malaysia; the takeover of the Indonesian Government— 
by force, if necessary—-by the Party; and the division of Southeast Asia 
among the Communist parties in Peking, Hanoi, and Djakarta. 

The division of Southeast Asia into spheres of influence was discussed 
during Ch’en Yi’s November visit to Djakarta. Peking offered to support 
Indonesia’s claims to any island territory which she could seize, in return 
for which China was to be given a free hand in the disposition of Malaya 
and the continental territory to the north,!® leaving Indochina to Hanoi. 
It was also agreed that Indonesia should drop its fruitless border raids 
and organize for a large-scale invasion of Malaysia, while Peking would 
support preparations for an uprising among the Chinese inhabitants of 
Sarawak and try to reactivate the vestiges of the M.C.P. along the Malaya- 
Thailand border. Subandrio prepared for the offensive on the diplomatic 
front. At the same time, there was a major troop buildup in Kalimantan 
during December, while the forces on Sumatra were strengthened.** 
Britain countered with a speedy buildup of its own air, sea, and land 
forces in and around Malaysia, giving Djakarta reason for pause. 


13 See Arnold Beichman, New York Herald Tribune, 7 February 1965, who reported 
a secret briefing by Subandrio of Indonesian diplomats assembled in New York on 
December 9. In this division, Indonesia might get Singapore, whose Barisan Sosialis 
already deferred to the P.K.I.’s regional leadership. Cf. Brackman, op. cit., pp. 252, 264. 

A “nutcracker theory” results from the massing of “anti-imperialist” forces to the 
north and south of Southeast Asia. In December 1962 North Vietnam was one of the 
first to declare its support for the Brunei rebellion, condemning the British for their 
“savage persecution” of the peoples of British Borneo. Ho Chi Minh in March 1964 
linked konfrontasi with the Viet Cong assault as “wars of national liberation.” At a 
Djakarta reception for the Vietnam liberation front on August 25, 1965—after secret 
military training of P.K.I. cadres had commenced—Aidit announced that one-sixth of 
Pemuda Rakjat’s three million members were ready to go to South Vietnam “to drive 
the U.S. aggressors out.” (Radio Hanoi, 26 August, 1965.) He did not intend this to be a 
hollow bluff; he may also have anticipated taking some Indonesian “volunteers” from the 
regular armed forces after a new regime came into power. As late as September 6, 
1966, Soekarno told a “Generation of ’45” meeting that “imperialism” could be cracked 
by China’s striking from the north and Indonesia from the south. 

14 Tad Szulc, New York Times, 8 January, 1965. Inter alia, it was hoped that if the 
Viet Cong could force a favorable settlement in time, they might be free to support 
the invasion of Malaysia from 200 miles across the Gulf of Siam (a distance shorter 
than that of Palembang to Singapore). One purpose of the Subandrio meeting in New 
York was to prepare to work on American sympathizers, so that the United States 
would sit on the sidelines while Malaysia and Great Britain were taken on, in line 
with the principle that “Asian problems should be solved by Asians.” Beichman, op. cit. 
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By no means was everyone in Indonesia sympathetic with the growing 
collaboration and militancy of Soekarno and the P.K.I. Shortly after the 
Independence Day speech of 1964 confirmed the misgivings of political 
and newspaper personages opposed to the P.K.I., a number, including some 
Soekarnoists, set up the “Body for the Support of Soekarnoism” (B.P.S.) 
with Army backing. But Ch’en Yi and the P.K.I. leadership convinced 
Soekarno that his policies were being subverted by the B.P.S., and on 
December 17 he ordered the organization banned, sacrificing a number of 
his followers who were thrown into prison without trial. Soekarno also 
banned the Murba Party (which had claimed to be the national-communist 
party) on January 6, 1965, and clipped the wings of Subandrio’s rival, 
Chairul Saleh, who had been active in the B.P.S. and close to Murba. 

On January 7, 1965, President Soekarno took Indonesia out of the 
United Nations when Malaysia became a member of the Security Council. 
But the campaign to build up the prestige of Soekarno and Indonesia as 
the “revolutionary beacon” against world imperialism failed as no African 
or Asian member of the United Nations followed Indonesia’s example. 
Virtually all expressed disapproval over Soekarno’s apparently impulsive 
action. 


With the military balance of power in the region unexpectedly restored 
by early January and much of the Indonesian Army leadership reluctant 
to risk foolhardy attacks, Subandrio left for Peking with the stated purpose 
of “seeking military assistance” from China. It would have been futile to 
try to get more military aid from the Soviet Union—which had been the 
principal supplier of the Indonesian Armed Forces—since Moscow was 
disenchanted with Soekarno’s abetting the P.K.I.’s support of Peking in 
its ideological conflict with Moscow. Significantly, Subandrio took along 
no top Army leaders, although he did bring his friend Njoto, the P.K.J. 
minister. On the 28th, Subandrio and Ch’en Yi signed a joint statement 
in which Indonesia joined China in attacking American “aggression” in 
Indochina and in renouncing “peaceful coxeistence” with the West, in re- 
turn for which China reaffirmed its strong backing of Konfrontasi. 


To facilitate cooperation, the Soekarno-Subandrio Government allowed 
the “Malayan National Liberation League” (a M.C.P. satellite affiliated 
with the People’s Revolutionary Party of Singapore) to be established in 
Djakarta, and a delegation from the “Unitary State of North Kalimantan” 
was set up in Peking. Soon large numbers of Chinese technicians were 
arriving in Djakarta to construct a complex of buildings for the “Confer- 
ence of New Emerging Forces” (Conefo) to rival the United Nations. 
Chou and Ch’en Yi were guests of Soekarno in April, when infer alia they 
met with Azahari and his finance minister Lay Choon. On August 9, 1965, 
Singapore separated from Malaysia, which event came as a surprise to 
everyone, including Djakarta and Peking. By then, confrontation was 
pretty well stalled. Nevertheless, the “revolutionary struggle” had to go 
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on and the following week, on Independence Day, Soekarno proclaimed the 
existence of a Djakarta~-Hanoi-Peking axis.1® 


The September 30th Movement 


Forty-four days later, the “September 30th Movement” (Gerakan 
Tigapuluh September, known as Gestapu)*® struck. In the aftermath, 
thirty-one months after the official launching of the Crush Malaysia cam- 
paign, Indonesian crowds were demonstrating and demanding “Crush Ban- 
dit!” (ie, Subandrio and Aidit) and later, “Retire Soekarno!” Why? 

During early 1965, the British buildup helped stall the “Crush Malaysia” 
campaign and the American buildup helped set back the timetable for the 
takeover of South Vietnam. It became increasingly apparent to the P.K.I. 
leadership that none of its other strategic goals could be achieved until the 
party took over effective control of the Indonesian Government. It had 
already eliminated or neutralized its principal political rivals and was in 
the process of mopping up the rest: at Soekarno’s behest, in August the 
left wing of the P.N.I. led by the crypto-communist Secretary-General, 
Ir. Surachman, and the opportunist, Ali Sastroamidjojo, purged the party’s 
moderate leaders. The P.K.I. was already practicing gotong-rojong (mu- 
tual cooperation) with the “Great Leader of the Revolution,” who was 
publicly agreeing that the P.K.I. was the only truly revolutionary organi- 
zation in Indonesia. Since 1963, the Party had been training cadres in 
fiscal and public administration, looking towards the day when it would 
be running the government. But the outlook for a takeover of the govern- 
ment in the near future was clouded. 

The main obstacle was still the Army leadership, headed by the Defense 
Minister, Gen. Nasution, and including the Army Minister/Commander, 
Lt. Gen. Achmad Yani, who opposed the P.K.I. measures aimed at bringing 
the Army under control. It seemed inevitable that the confrontation be- 
tween the P.K.I. and the Army would come to a head once Soekarno 
passed from the scene. The big question was whether the P.K.I.—with 
Soekarno’s assistance if possible—could eliminate the Army leadership 
before this occurred. 

The immediate goal of the P.K.I. leadership was to purge the Army 
leadership and thereupon, with the Army effectively neutralized and with 
a pliable new commander at its head, take control of the Government 
sharing power as long as necessary with Soekarno and fellow-travelling 
Soekarnoists. Preparations in that direction could be carried on behind the 
facade of preparations “in support of Konfrontasi.” The problem was to 


15 Soekarno threw Phnom Penh and Pyongyang into this Axis for good measure. At 
the same time he called on the United States to cease supporting Malaysia and get out 
of Southeast Asia. 

16 Although the population at large came to accept the acronym coined by the Army, 
Gestapu, Soekarno preferred his own acronym, “Gestok—from “October ist Move- 
ment”—after the date the assault actually occurred. 
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make any purge appear to be strictly “an internal affair of the Army,” 
and to devise a plausible provocation for taking violent action. The former 
was necessary to preserve the party image, which had been tarnished dur- 
ing the Madiun rebellion in 1948 and had been restored by the P.K.I.’s 
promise to follow peaceful means of achieving their goals. Any use of force 
or bloodshed, they asserted, would not be started by the P.K.I. but by 
their opponents." The latter was necessary not only for the general public, 
but also for Party members, While the P.K.I.’s discipline and dedication 
was the highest among the parties still active in Indonesia, not all of its 
leaders were sympathetic to violent means of action. It was a risky business. 
The P.K.I. leadership needed to maximize potential support while bringing 
as few key persons as possible into the “prologue” of the conspiracy, to 
preclude the secret from leaking out prematurely. 

Soekarno’s illness in late 1964 led Aidit to propose a purge of the Army 
leadership in May 1965, As some members of the Politbureau argued that 
there was not sufficient time to organize the plot by that date, it was tenta- 
tively postponed until November, During July 1965, the Politbureau dis- 
cussed the formation of revolutionary councils—a kind of soviet. However, 
by early August Soekarno’s kidney ailment flared up again. Aidit flew to 
Peking for urgent talks with C.C.P. leaders and brought back with him a 
team of doctors supplied by the Chinese Government. They quickly diag- 
nosed the illness as very serious (at Peking’s behest?). Expressing renewed 
concern over Soekarno’s health, Aidit was able to convince the Politbureau 
and certain collaborators (some of whom did not need convincing) of the 
need to speed up preparations. The time to strike was moved up to around 
Armed Forces Day, October 5, when some “reliable” army troops would 
be in Djakarta for the parade. 

In developing the plot, the P.K.I. leadership pursued certain tactics 
including: (a) subverting of army units, making the purge appear to be 
an internal affair; (b) obtaining the support of sympathetic members in 
the other armed forces; (c) training and arming of communist cadres; and 
(d) agitation against the Army leadership. To subvert army units, P.K.I. 
units in Djakarta, Surabaja, and major cities in Central Java, where party 


17 Cf. Sobromalisi, “Tentang Perebutan Kekuasaan” (On the Seizure of Power), 
Bintang Merah, Aug—Sept. 1951. 

18 The following reconstruction of the events leading up to and culminating in the 
Gestapu-P.K.1, assault takes into account many sources of information, including among 
others, reports of the testimony at the trials of Njono, Untung, Lt. Ngadimo, Wir- 
jomartono, and Major Sujono, who admitted their roles in Gestapu; Brackman, op. cit., 
pp. 290-299 and Arthur J. Dommen (who visited Central Java), “The Attempted 
Coup in Indonesia,” The China Quarterly, Jan-Mar. 1966 (both of which cite 
sources); extracts from Aidit’s confession, Asahi Evening News, 7 Feb. 1966 and 
“Selected Documents Relating to the September 30th Movement and Its Epilogue,” 
Indonesia, Ithaca, April 1966, especially the speech by Army Commander Suharto to 
Central and Regional Leaders of the National Front (October 15); Denis Warner, 
“Indonesia’s Communists: Down but Not Out,” The Reporter, 18 Nov. 1965; “Lucien 
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strength was the greatest, contacted a number of field-grade officers (prin- 
cipally in the Diponegoro Division of Central Java), who were already 
kindred souls, and got them to participate in the Gestapu. These included 
Col. Abdul Latief (a Djakarta brigade commander), Col. Suherman 
(Diponegoro Intelligence Officer), and Brig. Gen. Supardjo (Commander 
of the Fourth Combat Command, in West Kalimantan). Another collabo- 
rator was found in a communist officer in the Presidential Guard, Tja- 
krabirawa, which did not come under the regular Army chain of command. 
This was ist Battalion Commander Lt. Col. Untung. In the spring of 
1965, the P.K.I. had proposed that political commissars be placed in the 
Army. Peking officials had publicly welcomed this idea, and President 
Soekarno on May 26 touched upon the suggestion. However, both Generals 
Nasution and Yani rejected it. 

Among the other armed forces, the P.K.I. leadership met with notable 
success only in the Air Force, where it had been in touch with some officers. 
Aidit was able to secure the cooperation of Air Force Minister Omar Dhani 
(whom Soekarno had appointed to head the North Kalimantan Command 
and the military campaign against Eastern Malaysia) and others such as 
Flight Major Sujono, Commander of the Guard at Halim Perdanakusuma 
Air Base. 

While the P.K.I. may have preferred to leave the work to others, it still 
felt the need to have its own fighting force. In January 1965, it demanded 
the arming of “progressive” workers and peasants—as a “people’s militia” 
allegedly to counter the “large-scale buildup by the British imperialists” 
in Malaysia. Although the Army leadership thought that it had succeeded 
in dissuading Soekarno from this idea—which was supported by Chou 
En-lai and Ch’en Yi—-Soekarno reopened the subject on May 31, citing 
Chou as an authority. This “people’s army” was to be a “Fifth Force.’”’?® 
Dhani secretly made available the Lubang Buaja (Crocodile Gulch) sec- 
tion of Halim Air Base to the P.K.I. for the training, not of the “masses” 
or peasants, but of P.K.I. cadres and members of Pemuda Rakjat and 
Gerwani, its youth and women’s auxiliaries. Hinting at developments, 
Soekarno in his August 17 speech (with Ch’en Yi as honored guest) again 
supported a Fifth Force, asserting that the people had a constitutional right 
to bear arms and could live without the military. But a “militia” is in- 
effective without arms, and the Army controlled most of those in Indonesia. 
Accordingly, with Subandrio’s help, the P.K.I. arranged with Peking for 


Rey,” “Dossier of the Indonesian Drama,” New Left Review, March-April 1966 (which 
presents a digested version of a private paper essaying an apologia for the P.K.I. and 
Soekarno and implying that they were victims of an Army frameup); and Seymour 
Topping, “ ’65 Uprising in Indonesia: Study in Red Blundering,” New York Times, 
23 Aug. 1966. 


19 See O. G. Roeder, “Fifth Force,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 29 July 1965. The 
fifth force (separate from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Police) came to be con- 
sidered a fifth column. 
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small arms to be secretly shipped into Indonesia from China, packed in 
with materials used in building the Conefo complex.” 

It remained to condition the public—and even some of the P.K.. 
cadres—to accept a purge of Army leadership. This was to be achieved in 
two ways: (a) the Army leadership was steadily to be discredited in every 
conceivable way; and (b) a ruse-—‘a provocation”—for taking violent 
measures against the army was to be devised. It was no easy task to create 
a general atmosphere of suspicion against the leadership of the Army, 
which had as strong a claim to patriotism as the communists and Soekarno- 
ists. It would have been unwise to declaim against the Army directly; that 
would only invite reprisals. It was necessary to do this indirectly. 

During 1965 there was little real popular support for Konfrontasi. Most 
Indonesians were not concerned about a dubious threat on a distant border. 
Thus, allegations of slackening by the Army leadership in their support of 
Konfrontasi had limited appeal. What almost everyone was concerned 
about, however, was the deteriorating state of the country’s economy and 
official corruption, both of which had steadily worsened under Soekarno’s 
policy of “guided economy.” There was no point in the P.K.I.’s attacking 
the President or the ministers immediately responsible, for he and most of 
them were already friendly to the Party. The party leadership therefore 
resuscitated from its bag of epithets the term kabir (bureaucratic-capital- 
ist)?” using it as a neologism for any Army officer who would not cooper- 
ate with them. The kabir were held to be primarily responsible for economic 
chaos and corruption. During a May 1965 speech, Aidit vehemently in- 
sisted that the kabir had to be overthrown if the country was to carry 
forward its revolution. Not long after Aidit’s return from Peking, the 
P.K.I. leadership unleashed a campaign of agitation and vilification against 
the Army kabirs, and demanded their removal. 


20 In January Subandrio obtained from People’s Liberation Army General Lo Jui- 
ch’ing a promise of military assistance “in the event of a British attack,” and in late 
May he continued discussions with Ch’en Yi and Chou in Canton. As Minister of 
Foreign Economic Relations he approved granting the Chinese Embassy special per- 
mission to import goods free from customs inspection. Several hundred arms were also 
ordered from Czechoslovakia through Central Bank Affairs Minister Jusuf Muda 
Dalam. 

21 The kabir was the only enemy group placed among both the “three urban devils” 
and “seven rural devils” in Aidit’s P.K.I. demonology. With the expulsion of the Dutch 
during the latter “fifties, the Army took over operation of Dutch commercial houses 
and plantations—forestalling their seizure by Communist labor unions. Army officers 
became managers or supervisors on behalf of the Government, and some benefited 
pecuniarily from their positions. By 1960 the P.K.I. was calling such officers-turned- 
managers “capitalist bureaucrats.” 

The P.K.I. never spoke out against Central Bank Affairs Minister Jusuf Muda Dalam, 
an erstwhile P.K.I. member of Parliament. Charged with absconding with treasury 
funds, diverting funds to finance communist peasant and student activities, buying 
arms from Czechoslovakia in July 1965 (and polygamy—six wives), he was sentenced 
to death in September 1966. 
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The P.K.I. found willing collaborators among some of the Soekarnoists 
who assumed that they would skare control of a Nasakom Government with 
the P.K.I. once the Army leadership was eliminated. On September 12, 
Subandrio announced that “the operation against the kabir will be launched 
soon”; on the 14th, he called on a communist workers’ rally to increase 
vigilance, while asking: “What are we waiting for?” In reply, at the same 
rally, Aidit appealed “to the Indonesian working class to see to it that Dr. 
Subandrio’s e is answered, to pay great attention to President 
Soekarno’s signal...” and to “launch the ‘remove the cancer’ and ‘extract 
the parasite’ actions” against such leadership.?* 

The campaign reached a fever pitch on September 25, when Aidit— 
having learned through Subandrio’s B.P.I./C.1.A. that Maj. Gen. D. I. 
Pandjaitan (in charge of logistics) knew of the Chinese arms shipments 
and had asked for an official inquiry—moved up the date of the action to 
the night of September 30-October 1. That same day, the headquarters 
of the Youth Front, which was largely under the control of the P.K.I.’s 
Pemuda Rakjat, repeated Subandrio’s challenge and declared that it 
“should be interpreted by the youths as an order to launch mass and revo- 
lutionary actions throughout the country together with the patriotic in- 
struments of the revolution” against these “corruptors and kabir” and 
“drag them to the gallows or to be shot in public.”?? The same day Su- 
bandrio proclaimed: “The time has come to exterminate the kabir.” 

In its campaign against the Army leadership, the P.K.I. leadership had 
a close ally in Soekarno. His Independence Day speech in 1965 contained 
a number of veiled criticisms of the Army leadership, “Corruptors and 
swindlers” would be wiped out by “the people,” he declared. “Those who 
were revolutionary yesterday are possibly counterrevolutionary [the 
ultimate epithet in Soekarno’s and the P.K-.I.’s lexicon] today.” 

On September 25, Soekarno declared that “we are now about to enter 
the second stage of the Indonesian Revolution, namely implementation of 
socialism.” He told the congress of the C.G.M.I—the P.K.I.’s university 
students auxiliary—that there were generals who were now defenders and 
protectors of counterrevolutionary elements which had to be crushed, and 
reiterated this theme at subsequent rallies. 

However, the widespread corruption throughout the government made 
it difficult to mobilize public opinion against one relatively small sector of 
it. The Army leadership had to be shown to be something more malevolent 
than a kabirs. Following his return from Peking, Aidit expressed concern 
over Soekarno’s “serious illness.” He told the Politbureau that the Army 
leadership also knew of the illness, and charged that a “Council of Gen- 
erals” had been formed to stage a coup on Soekarno’s demise and liquidate 
the Communists. (Subandrio’s B.P.I./C.I.A. gave Soekarno a similar re- 


22 Indonesian Herald and Harian Rakjat, 15 Sept. 1965. 
23 Antara, 25 September 1965. 
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port.) The Politbureau unanimously agreed on developing the second phase 
of the agitation-propaganda campaign. A whispering campaign was started 
alleging that a “ ‘Council of Generals’ were plotting to stage a coup” on 
October 5—Armed Forces Day. 


To further minimize the Army’s capacity to resist, China generously 
invited over 100 senior Indonesian officers to attend the National Day 
celebrations in Peking on October 1. A number of officers took advantage 
of the invitation, but not all those invited. The P.K.I. sent only a small 
group of low-level officers.24 Although Aidit was invited along with the 
other vice-chairmen of the Provisional People’s Consultative Congress, he 
did not go. The P.K.I.’s own conspiracy was first referred to as the “Takari 
movement” ;*5 after the date of the purge of the Army leadership was reset, 
it was renamed the “September 30th Movement” or Gestapu. 


In addition to Aidit, some of the principal figures in the Gestapu were: 
Njono (P.K.I. Djakarta branch head), charged with organizing forces in 
Djakarta along with Colonel Latief; Sukatno (Pemuda Rakjat Secretary- 
General), charged with maintaining liaison between the P.K.I. and its 
members undergoing training at Halim Air Base; Lt. Col. Untung, charged 
with kidnapping the key generals and then supervising military activities 
outside Djakarta; Wirjomartono (P.K.I. Jogjakarta branch head), charged 
with coordinating action there; and Utomo Ramelan (P.K.I. Mayor of 
Solo), who headed the revolutionary council there. At the end of September, 
Subandrio, P.K.J. Second Deputy Chairman Njoto, and Air Vice Marshal 
Sri Muljono Herlambang (Deputy Commander of the Air Force) went to 
North Sumatra to help bring this important region into line once Gestapu 
had succeeded in Djakarta. 


The Gestapu center of operations was at Halim Air Base, where several 
hundred Communist cadre and auxiliaries collected on September 28 to 
serve as shock troops, along with about 100 members of the Presidential 
Guard. Shortly before midnight on the 30th, Aidit proceeded to Halim 
along with Maj. Gen. Pranoto Reksosamudro (whom Soekarno was to 
appoint acting head of the Army several hours later). Dhani drove there 
about three hours later. Brig. Gen. Supardjo (who had flown in from 
Kalimantan on a pretext) went to the Presidential Palace, where Battalions 
454 (from Central Java) and 530 (from East Java)—in town for the 


24 On the morning of the purge, Chinese officials in Peking summoned members of 
the visiting Indonesian delegations and told them of an “attempted coup” in Djakarta 
during the night and gave a list of the captured generals (including Nasution). The 
hospitality of the Chinese hosts was somewhat mercurial. Following the first word of 
the purge of the Army leadership, Indonesian officers in Peking were treated with 
disdain. But when word later came through that the purge had aborted, the hosts 
hastily strove to regain a more solicitous mien. Nevertheless, Peking officials frustrated 
efforts of loyal Indonesian officers to return home at once. 

25 From an acronym for Tahun Berdikari (A Year of Self-Reliance), the title of 
Soekarno’s Independence Day speech in 1965. 
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Armed Forces Day parade—were placed on guard duty awaiting further 
instructions from their collaborating commanders. 

At 4 a.m. (“H hour”) on October 1, Communist shock troops, some in 
borrowed uniforms and with some Tjakrabirawa support, left Halim Air 
Base and headed for the homes of the senior generals designated for elimi- 
nation. On the ruse that they were urgently needed at the Palace for a 
meeting with the President, six generals and, by mistake, Nasution’s 
Adjutant, were kidnapped and hauled off to Lubang Buaja. In an orgy of 
singing and torture, their bodies were mutilated and then dumped into a 
dry well. Meanwhile, other Communist shock troops, led by Prajitno bin 
Karnen (P.K.I. officer at Kebajoran Baru) and Sukarno bin Djokosudardjo 
(Pemuda Rakjat officer at Dukuh Atas) occupied the radio, telegraph and 
telephone offices, and other key installations throughout Djakarta. 

At 7 a.m, a statement by the Gestapu “Information Section” dated 
September 30, was read over the radio. Asserting that the Movement was 
led by Lt. Col. Untung, the arrest of a number of generals allegedly con- 
nected with a “Council of Generals . . . a subversive movement sponsored 
by the [American] C.I.A.” which was planning a “counter-revolutionary 
coup,” was announced. Although first asserting that Gestapu was “solely 
... within the Army,” the statement then admitted that it was “aided by 
troops from other branches of the armed forces.” Purges would be con- 
ducted “throughout Indonesia against agents and sympathizers of the 
Council of Generals,” and other branches of the Armed Forces were en- 
couraged to purge such agents themselves. It further announced that an 
Indonesian Revolutionary Council would be established and that foreign 
policy would not be changed, inter alia, with regard to confrontation against 
Malaysia. This statement was printed in full in Harian Rakjat along with 
an editorial and a political cartoon supporting Gestapu.”® 

President Soekarno, who had left his Japanese consort’s house several 
hours earlier, arrived in Halim at 9 a.m. After an inspection of the opera- 
tions command center, he went to a house that had been prepared for him. 
At 9:30 Dhani issued an Order of the Day throwing the Air Force’s sup- 
port behind Gestapu. About this time, Gen. Supardjo arrived at Halim by 
helicopter from the Palace. On learning that the generals had been detained, 
Soekarno congratulated Supardjo, reportedly in Aidit’s presence. The 
President issued an Order of the Day declaring that he had temporarily 
assumed direct command of the Armed Forces and named Gen. Pranoto as 
temporary head of the Army. When Soekarno was told that the detained 
generals had, in fact, been murdered, he was reportedly upset; but he 
became even more distressed on learning that General Nasution had es- 


26 The Gestapu statement was probably initially drafted at least a day before it was 
released. It stated that Soekarno was “safe under its protection” as were “a number 
of other prominent leaders, who would have been the targets of action by the Council 
of Generals.” 
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caped. The plotters became increasingly alarmed once it became evident 
that the Army was not paralyzed, and that Maj. Gen. Suharto, Commander 
of the Army Strategic Reserve Command, had seized the initiative and 
had set about mobilizing forces against Gestapu. 

Meanwhile, a decree establishing an Indonesian Revolutionary Council?" 
and listing its initial membership of 45 had been drawn up, with the ear- 
marks of Aidit’s draftsmenship. The list was a curious one; it contained 
the names of (1) military and some P.K.I. ringleaders in Gestapu; (2) 
Soekarnoists who were ready to collaborate with the P.K.I.; (3) a sprin- 
kling of other civic leaders; and (4) a number of Army territorial com- 
manders and officers of the other Armed Forces, not actually involved in 
Gestapu. The inclusion of category (3) was to give the impression that this 
was a real Nasakom (“national united front”) body, although the person(s) 
who inscribed the names undoubtedly expected to reshuffle them once the 
conspiracy had succeeded. The inclusion of military commanders (other 
than the officers directly involved) was intended to provide a semblance 
of nation-wide support and legitimacy and to forestall any opposition 
(possibly by some of these very officers) to Gestapu outside Djakarta.”8 
To ratify Gestapu and signal the establishment of revolutionary councils, 
the decree was given to Soekarno to sign. But he demurred in view of the 
changed situation, despite Aidit’s futile insistence that the “Council of 
Generals” had planned a coup. Thus, when the decree was finally broad- 
cast (about 2 p.m.) it was merely over the signature of Untung, as Com- 
mandant of the Movement, and four Deputy Commandants, including 
Gen. Supardjo. 

After 8 p.m., as the Army was preparing to attack Halim, Soekarno left 
at the insistence of Suharto, and proceeded to Bogor Palace. After an 


27 The decree stated, inter alia, that the cabinet was decommissioned, but ministers 
were to stay on until the Revolutionary Council appointed a new cabinet. Untung 
later said the “provisional” Revolutionary Council was a prelude to forming a gov- 
ernment controlled by the P.K.I. (Tokyo Mainichi, 20 Nov. 1965.) 

28 Dr. Johannes Leimena, First Deputy Prime Minister, who was included in cate- 
gory (3), had proceeded to Halim after learning that Soekarno was there. When it 
appeared that the plot had failed, he helped convince Soekarno not to fly off to 
Central Java with Aidit and Dhani. Category (4) did not include the West Java Com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Ibrahim Adjie, a well-known anti-Communist (who later sent 
troops to help Suharto) or Central Java Commander, Brig. Gen. Surjo Sumpeno 
(whom the Gestapu officers in Central Jave tried to supplant). It did include Maj. Gen. 
Umar Wiranatakusumah, Greater Djakarta Commander, and Maj. Gen. Basuki 
Rachmat, East Java Commander, who in fact cooperated with Suharto in restoring 
order in the capital. 

Aidit indicated that Untung’s chairmanship was strictly temporary; that he did not 
publicly associate his own name with the movement at the outset because of some 
misgivings about its success; and that the coup failed because it was premature, a 
number of his colleagues did not support it, and “support from the international com- 
munist forces, particularly China was weaker than expected.” (Cf. Tokyo Asahi, 7 
February 1966.) 
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emergency meeting, Untung, Supardjo, Aidit, Lukman, and Dhani took off 
around midnight for Central Java, where some P.K.I. officials and military 
officers had formed revolutionary councils in such cities as Jogjakarta, 
Salatiga, Semarang, and Solo (Surakarta). The commander and chief-of- 
staff of the Jogjakarta forces had been murdered, but by October 5 the re- 
bellion there was suppressed. Aidit moved around Central Java trying to 
mobilize support, using Solo as his base. He ordered a new assault, including 
a general strike and a purge of anti-Communists, throughout the Solo-Bo- 
jolali-Klaten region for October 23. Gangs of Pemuda Rakjat youth attacked 
a police station at Klaten and an army training unit at Bojolali on the night 
of the 22nd; barricades were set up around the towns, and village drums sig- 
nalled the start of a rampage of kidnapping and killing of local nationalist 
and religious leaders. However, loyal troops arrived in Solo and quickly took 
over the city. The Revolutionary Council there collapsed on the 24th. 
Aidit went into hiding and was finally arrested outside of Solo on November 
22. After a short investigation, he was taken away and summarily executed. 
By mid-December effective armed resistance in this area ended with the 
shooting of Col. Suherman and his cohorts. 

For the second time in seventeen years a P.K.I. conspiracy had failed,?° 
but it touched off a mighty wave of popular revulsion, aimed initially 
against the P.K.I.—which was ultimately banned—and then against Com- 
munist China for gross interference in the internal affairs of Indonesia. 
The P.K.I. leadership sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind as tens 
of thousands of persons were slain®° during the first phase of the “new 


29 There are several parallels between the two abortive P.K.I. efforts: the charis- 
matic leader (Musso, then Aidit); the use of a two-camp doctrine and involvement of 
the self-proclaimed head of the Communist world (the Soviet Union, then China); 
the prior intense campaign for a P.K.I.-controlled united front government (the 
People’s Democratic Front, then Nasakom); plans for violent action and their un- 
expectedly premature initiation; the involvement of armed Communist shock-troops 
(in Pesindo, then its successor, Pemuda Rakjat); ruses to mobilize local support against 
loyal Army troops (alleged first to be troops of the Dutch, then neo-colonialist troops 
of Malaysia); the use of the P.K.I. redoubt in east-central Java; the killing of op- 
ponents; and the consequent repressive measures against the P.K.I. 

30 In the aftermath of the Gestapu assault, probably far over the 78,000 victims re- 
ported by the Ministry of Interior’s fact-finding mission early in 1966 were killed. 
Most were associated with the P.K.I. in East Java, Central Java, Bali, and North 
Sumatra. These killings occurred in a series of waves which partly coincided with 
Soekarno’s instructions to the people to forget their differences and return to the old 
order (the “path of revolutionary struggle”) and restore a Nasakom-style administra- 
tion. But it was not difficult to recall the fate of army officers, civil servants, political 
leaders, and intellectuals (such as were on the P.K.I. 1965 black lists) in areas occu- 
pied by the P.K.I. during the abortive “Madiun Rebellion” and the more recent P.K.I. 
intimidation of its opponents. Thus to many Indonesians, who had their fill of local 
Marxist-Leninist strong-arm methods, it was a question of: “It’s either them; or us.” 
In the process, many old scores (some not associated with politics) were also settled, 
and undoubtedly a number of innocent persons (communists, anti-communists, as 
well as third parties) suffered. 
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order” in the Indonesian revolution. The Chinese Embassy and its con- 
sulates were assaulted and many Chinese shops wrecked.*+ 


On October 6, once Gestapu had clearly failed, the Central Committee 
declared that the P.K.I. had nothing to do with it, repeating the claim that 
the movement was strictly an “internal affair of the Army.” President Soe- 
karno acknowledged, however, that there were both political and military 
facets to Gestapu, and asked that he be left to provide a political solution. 
He first suggested the organization of a reformed communist party—free 
from China’s influence—but this immediately caused a popular outcry. 
The Soekarnoists—many of whom had actively collaborated with the 
P.K.I—attempted to regain the ascendancy. During January 1966 Soe- 
karno, Subandrio, and Chairul Saleh promoted the establishments of a 
“Soekarno Legion” movement. Suddenly, on February 21, as details of 
Gestapu began leaking out to the public at the Njono trial, Soekarno re- 
organized his Cabinet, dropping Defense Minister Nasution and apparently 
making the Soekarnoists the dominant faction. Soekarno also changed 
the name of the Supreme Operations Command (KOTI), which he headed, 
to the “Crush Malaysia” Command (KOGAM). 

These measures provoked the second or constructive phase of the new 
order in the Indonesian revolution—in effect, a revolution against domestic 
tyranny. Democratically-oriented students organized in the Indonesian 
University and secondary students action commands (KAMI and KAPPI) 
started demonstrations against corrupt Soekarnoist politicians and/or 
crypto-communist fellow travellers citing, among others, Subandrio, Chairul 
Saleh, Ir. Surachman, and Muda Dalam. They were aided in their campaign 
by Army and moderate political and civic leaders, who were organized in 
a number of “action commands” banded together in the “Pantjasila 
Front.” By the middle of March, Soekarno was forced to capitulate and 
transfer the bulk of his executive power to Suharto, by now a Lieutenant 
General and Army Minister. The more pro-communist Soekarnoist min- 
isters were swept out, as a new political constellation headed by three 
ministers-members of its presidium, Suharto (defense and security), Adam 
Malik (foreign and social), and Sultan Hamengku Buwono (economy, 
finance, and development), took over effective control of the government. 
General Nasution reappeared on the public scene, becoming deputy com- 
mander of KOGAM (of which Soekarno was still titular commander). 

Meanwhile, the prospects for Indonesian-Malaysian relations had 
changed considerably following the failure of Gestapu. Confronted by a 
greater and more imminent danger at home, the Indonesian Army gradually 
relaxed the pace of Konfrontasi after October 1, while paying lip-service 
to Soekarno’s and Subandrio’s demands to continue the policy. There was 


31 After the downfall of the Soekarno-Subandrio Cabinet, non-communist Indo- 
nesians of Chinese ancestry called for a break in diplomatic relations with Peking, and 
urged that all Indonesian citizens be considered as one—regardless of national origin. 
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also a new force in Indonesia—the youth, the ‘Generation of 66,” which 
was taking over from the partly discredited “Generation of ’45’”—and they 
were virtually the first to speak out for a good neighbor policy. On June 14 
they held demonstrations for peace with Malaysia. Also inclined towards 
peace were the more moderate and conservative leaders, who were opposed 
to the P.K.I.’s and Soekarno’s foreign adventures. Some of those who had 
been in prison have been released and reabsorbed into public life. 

The new Suharto-Malik-Buwono Government discarded the Soekarno- 
Subandrio-Aidit foreign policy based on a Djakarta-Peking Axis and re- 
turned to Indonesia’s traditional “independent and active” foreign policy. 
During April, the new Foreign Minister Malik and Nasution led the 
movement within the Government, to normalize relations with Malaysia. 
Shortly after an editorial in Trisakti declared that Konfrontasi had been 
“inspired by the P.K.I. for the interests of China,” Malik announced the 
government’s intentions to recognize Singapore.>* On the 30th he met the 
Philippine Foreign Minister in Bangkok to explore ways to bring the two 
erstwhile belligerents together. Meanwhile, Thai officials also extended their 
good offices. 

Soekarno throughout bitterly opposed the ending of confrontation, but 
he was overruled by the new cabinet presidium at a KOGAM meeting at 
Bogor on May 15. A delegation of military officers was sent to Kuala 
Lumpur on the 27th and met with Acting Prime Minister Tun Razak. 
Shortly thereafter, Malik and Razak met together in Bangkok. On June 1 
they announced an exchange of notes “in the spirit of the Manila agree- 
ment” to end the confrontation. The Philippines recognized Malaysia the 
next day. 

On his return to Djakarta, Malik reported to KOGAM via Nasution, 
who spoke approvingly, and to Soekarno, who “wanted time to study the 
matter.®3 Soekarno quickly termed the agreement unacceptable, insisting 
that Malaysia promise to hold referendums in Sabah and Sarawak before 
Indonesia agrees to restore diplomatic relations. Since Soekarno resented 
Malik, KOGAM arranged that further negotiations would apparently be 
handled by General Suharto. A Malaysian mission headed by Mohd. 
Ghazali bin Shafie, Permanent Secretary for External Affairs, arrived in 
Djakarta on June 10, and the next day the Security, Defense, and Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the resuscitated Indonesian Parliament announced 
its support for Malik’s efforts to end confrontation. Although the interim 
Suharto Government had de facto power, it preferred to play for time to 
circumvent Soekarno and his idee fixe about Malaysia; it was a modern 
version of the Emperor and his new clothes. 


32 The idea to recognize Singapore earlier was partly Soekarno’s, intended inter alia 
to spite Malaysia. On June 3, a special Indonesian envoy handed over a note of 
recognition in Singapore. Subsequently, the two countries exchanged fact-finding 
missions. 

33 Malik interview, in Asahi, Tokyo, 8 June, 1966. 
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Constitutionally, the supreme political organ in Indonesia is the re- 
organized People’s Consultative Congress. It met for two weeks from 
June 21, elected Nasution as its Chairman, and deprived Soekarno of the 
title “President for Life,’ making it clear that he had to abide by its 
guidance or quit. It also declared that Indonesia should return to the U.N. 
and settle the dispute with Malaysia. In accordance with its instructions, 
Suharto formed a smaller, “national business cabinet,” which was installed 
on July 28. Nevertheless, in his address following the installation, Soekarno 
still insisted that “Malaysia is a neo-colonialist project” and “confronta- 
tion goes on so long as Kuala Lumpur does not agree to implement the 
Manila agreement,” which, he declared wrongly, “calls for the holding of 
a plebiscite.” Malik was ready to walk out and afterwards declared: 
“President Soekarno’s tirade made in his stockinged feet should not be con- 
sidered a statement of Government policy.” 

As one of the first actions of the new Suharto Cabinet, Malik and Razak 
signed a peace agreement in Djakarta on August 11, which Razak termed 
as identical with the Bangkok agreement. It stated: 


The Government of Malaysia ... agrees to afford the people of Sabah 
and Sarawak, who are directly involved, an opportunity to reaffirm, as 
soon as practicable, in a free and democratic manner through general 
elections, their previous decision about their status in Malaysia. 


The two Governments also agreed “that diplomatic relations between the 
two countries shall be established immediately and that they shall exchange 
diplomatic representation as soon as possible.” “Hostile acts” between the 
countries were to end “forthwith,” and the agreement went into effect 
that very same day. 

The letter of the agreement notwithstanding, in his Independence Day 
peroration on the 17th, Soekarno demonstrated once again his differences 
with the post-Gestapu government. Declaring that he was still “Great 
Leader of the Revolution,” he called Malaysia a “British neo-colonialist 
project.” In a vain attempt to drive a wedge between Malik and Suharto, 
he insisted that he had rejected the Bangkok agreement which Malik had 
negotiated because it “endangered the Republic.” But after he had “or- 
dered” Suharto “to seek a peaceful solution on the basis of the Manila 
agreement,” the “perfected Bangkok”—allegedly the original Bangkok 
agreement “plus an addendum” which he had formulated—was signed. 
He told his audience (from which for the first time thousands walked out) 
that the addendum stipulated that “we shall recognize Malaysia only after 
general elections have been held in Sabah and Sarawak... . It was not 
meant to recognize Malaysia soon after the signing of the agreement.” 

Nevertheless, on August 22, the Supreme Operations Command resumed 
its old name (KOTI), dropping that of “KOGAM,” and a military spokes- 
man made it clear that the restoration of good relations with Malaysia 
would go on regardless of the aging Soekarno. At the time of writing, 
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Malaysian and Indonesian officials had begun talks to implement the 
agreement in the realm of trade and cultural relations, and mutual security 
along their Bornean border. A resumption of friendy relations appeared 
indeed to be in the offing. 

Meanwhile, what about Peking’s role in confrontation? Its thoughts on 
Malaysia were echoed by a spokesman for the moribund Malayan libera- 
tion front over Radio Peking on August 10, who stated his conviction more 
than ever that— 


a people can achieve complete national liberation only if they take up 
arms and are daring enough to launch a people’s war with a correct 
Marxist-Leninist party uniting and guiding them. 

Indeed, the Chinese Communists may well be shifting the primary target 
of their own confrontation in the region from Malaysia to their erstwhile 
Axis partner, Indonesia. Peking’s reaction to the signing of the peace 
agreement had a desperate ring (perhaps reflecting her own domestic crisis 
involving purges in the C.C.P.): 


It has now become a law in international class struggles that . . . those 
who oppose China are bound to go over completely to the side of U.S. 
imperialism. ... 


By openly coming out for ‘close cooperation with Malaysia,’ the Indo- 
nesian Right-wing clique have further exposed their true character as 
betrayers of Indonesia’s national interests and obedient servants of 
their U.S. masters.3# 


Peking may. well be creating yet another “national liberation front.” A 
number of Indonesian Communist exiles have been welcomed to Peking, 
and (according to a report from Hanoi) an “Indonesian Government in 
Exile” is being formed, to include not only Djawoto and Sukrisno (ex- 
ambassadors to Peking and Hanoi) but also “Aidit (whose whereabouts had 
long been unknown)”! (sic! )3* A new myth may be in the making. 


34 London Times, 23 July, 1966. 

35 Agence France Presse, 27 July, 1966. Aidit’s death in November and his burial in 
an unmarked grave had been an open secret for many months before the Army finally 
confirmed it. 
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RECENT ELECTORAL DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 
ROBERT E. WARD* 





There is an impressive number of well-qualified observers who 
feel that a basic reform of the electoral system is Japan’s most urgent 
political need. Included among them are Diet members of all political 
persuasions, party functionaries, many if not most of the higher bureau- 
crats professionally concerned with this field, and a few academic special- 
ists. Their reasons are simple but impressive! They relate to four basic 
matters: (1) the quality of party government, (2) legislative apportion- 
ment, (3) intra-party factionalism, and (4) electoral corruption and 
campaign abuses. 

Where the first of these problems is concerned—the quality of party 
government—critics of the present electoral system argue that in the 
Japanese case democratic government means some form of party govern- 
ment. Especially does it mean a much larger voice in the decision-making 
process than ever before for the lower house of the National Diet, i.e. the 
House of Representatives.? In fact there is a strong feeling in some quarters 
that the lower House—basing its claims on Article 41 of the Constitution 
(“The Diet shall be the highest organ of state power. .. .”)—is attempting 
to play far too active and interventionist a role in the conduct of govern- 
mental affairs and that the overall effects of this are deleterious to honest, 
efficient, and economical administration. Whatever the merits of this par- 
ticular view, it is agreed on all sides that the quality and integrity of the rep- 
resentatives elected to the lower house have become much more important to 
the future of Japan than ever before—a contention that is difficult to chal- 
lenge from the standpoint of democratic theory. The final link in this claim 
of argument is the allegation that the present election law, since its adop- 
` tion in 1947, has conclusively shown itself to be grossly inadequate to the 


* The author would like to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for financial assistance received in support of the research upon which 
this paper is based. 

1 The views described here and later in the paper are based primarily on the writer’s 
investigations of the reports and proceedings of the several official commissions ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet to investigate the operation of the electoral system and make 
recommendations for its improvement (known variously as the Senkyo Seido Chisakai 
and Senkyo Seido Shingikai), and upon an extensive series of interviews with electoral 
specialists conducted in Tokyo in 1963-64. 

2QOur concern in this paper will focus on the electoral system of the lower house 
only. It will not treat the problems stemming from the somewhat different electoral 
systems of the upper house and the various units and levels of local government. This 
restricted focus is justified for present purposes by the far greater political importance 
and powers of the House of Representatives. 
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country’s needs in this respect. By fostering campaign abuses, disunity, and 
internecine warfare within parties, and by placing a premium on local as 
opposed to national issues and upon considerations of personality rather 
than of policy, it tends to produce a type and quality of representation in 
the lower house that is doing serious harm to the national interests. 

Where the problem of legislative apportionment is concerned, critics 
argue that the present basis of popular representation in the lower house is 
fundamentally geared to the pattern of population distribution obtaining 
on November 1, 1945. The internal distribution of the Japanese population 
at that time was, of course, highly abnormal as a result of wartime pres- 
sures, massive evacuations of the major cities, dispersal of industries, de- 
struction of dwellings by fire and bombing, etc. Since that time upwards of 
6,600,000 citizens were repatriated from overseas, the total population grew 
from 72,200,000 to upwards of 95,000,000 and the percentage of the popu- 
lation dwelling in urban rather than rural areas increased from 27.8% to 
63.6%.* Thus the need for reapportionment has long been obvious. But, 
despite the requirement for reapportionment of the lower house every five 
years set forth in the Election Law, there has been no basic or meaningful 
revision. 

With respect to the problem of intra-party factionalism, it is charged that 
the present election law is in effect designed to render party unity prac- 
tically impossible in either an organizational or a programmatic sense. 
This is due to its peculiar combination of multi-member election districts 
with the single-entry vote. Since all districts except Amami Oshima return 
from three to five representatives to the lower house, and each elector casts 
but a single vote, a major party such as the Liberal Democrats always runs 
more than one candidate in a district and not infrequently runs as many 
candidates as there are seats.* In this circumstance lies the basis of intra- 
party factionalism. It creates a situation in which a major party candidate 
seeking election must compete as bitterly against other candidates from 
his own party as against the candidates from opposition parties—indeed, 


3 Calculations are based upon Naikaku Tokeikyoku, Kokusei Chésa hékoku, 1960, 
vol. I, and Sérifu Tokeikyoku, Nikon tokei nenkan, 1949 and 1962. 

4 Japan’s particular combination of multi-member districts with the single-entry vote 
seems to be unique. The behind-the-scenes story of its origins is interesting and little 
known. When Hara Kei had reformed the election system in 1919, he had introduced 
a small district, single-entry vote system with for the most part, one seat per district. 
This survived until the adoption of universal manhood suffrage in 1925, at which time 
the present system of medium-sized districts combined with three to five seats per 
district and a single-entry vote was first introduced. This particular combination 
reflected the interests of the coalition of three parties—known as the Goken Sampa 
(the Kenseikai, Seiyiikai, and the Kakushin Club)—-that supported the adoption of 
the universal suffrage law in 1924—25. Since there were three parties to the arrange- 
ment, they hit upon the medium-sized district system with a minimum of three seats 
each as a means of reconciling their electoral interests. In theory at least it gave each 
of them a chance of capturing one seat in every district. This interpretation derives 
from interviews with Aoki Masashi and Sakurazawa Toeii. 
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often more bitterly, since they seek support from overlapping or identical 
sectors of the electorate. Naturally he seeks alliances within the party to 
benefit his cause at the expense of rival candidates from his own party. 
This tendency is reinforced by the fact that an important part of his cam- 
paign funds are apt to be disbursed by party leaders from Tokyo who use 
this financial power to build and maintain their own status as factional 
leaders and aspirants to positions of still greater party and governmental 
influence and prestige. 


The result is a “party” loosely compounded of a number of semi-inde- 
pendent factions each engaged in a constant struggle with its rivals for 
intra-party dominance. This might not be so serious were its effects con- 
fined within the party itself—if politics, so to speak, stopped at the party’s 
edge and it was possible to present a unified face and program to the public. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. The system in practice renders it 
extraordinarily difficult for the parties to agree upon policies, programs, 
or leadership. And, since the parties provide Japan’s top governmental 
leadership, its effects upon the continuity, quality, and imaginativeness of 
national policies and leadership is very serious. 


Finally, it is claimed that the present election law is written in such a 
manner as to render extensive and illegal evasion of its regulations inev- 
itable. Very few can campaign successfully and still abide by the extremely 
detailed and rigorous provisions of the law. This applies to almost all 
aspects of campaign practice but is particularly true with respect to those 
relating to a candidate’s finances. The total amount that he can legally 
receive and spend in support of his campaign is minutely regulated. Yet 
practically no one seriously pretends to stay within these limits. The ques- 
tion more often is whether a given candidate’s campaign expenditures will 
exceed the legal limit by tenfold or by twentyfold. Under these circum- 
stances many feel that the present law is so unrealistic as to be ridiculous, 
and that its regulatory provisions—although well and democratically in- 
tended—need a thorough overhaul if any effective control of campaign 
abuses is to be established. 


There is very little open or reasoned dissent from such claims in Japan. 
Most informed persons in discussing the present electoral system have 
considerable difficulty in finding anything good to say about it. In fact, 
the majority will freely admit the validity and force of the preceding 
charges. Yet, with one short-lived exception, no meangingful changes have 
been made in its districting or balloting provisions in the forty years since 
the medium-sized district system was first adopted in 1925, 

The reasons for this are obvious and not peculiar to Japan. First, there 
is the fact that it exists, and thus has acquired the massive inertial support 
that often in modern societies goes with this simple fact. It sometimes seems 
that the inherent quality of our political institutions does not really make 
a great deal of difference. People become used to almost anything and 
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somehow seem to manage to live and work with institutions that would 
be very difficult to justify on theoretical or rational grounds. In some de- 
gree this is true of the present Japanese electoral system. People have 
simply gotten used to it and learned to get along with it. 

Second, and more important, vested interests have grown up around it. 
Fundamentally, all those who have been successful in their quest for seats 
in the lower house are beneficiaries of the present election law. They have 
learned to cope with it. The system works to their advantage, and, thanks 
to it, they have become “ins” rather than “outs.” 

This is a development calculated to work wonders where a politician’s 
view of an electoral system is concerned. Rather than a barrier to surmount 
it becomes a form of protection for him against all competitors at the polls. 
The more stringent and remorseless its regulatory provisions, the greater 
the protection it is apt to afford to the “ins” against the “outs.” It takes 
a legislator of strong principles and remarkable objectivity to rise above 
these very real advantages and support changes in the system. For any 
basic change in an election law always creates new and, to a degree, un- 
foreseeable terms of political competition. It adds new uncertainties to a 
game that is already risky enough. Few beneficiaries of an established sys- 
tem welcome such changes; they are more apt to benefit their competitors 
than themselves. The “ins” in effect give up a known advantage in favor of 
an untried and unpredictable substitute. As a consequence Japan’s House 
of Representatives, like the bulk of its democratic counterparts elsewhere 
has shown itself most reluctant to consider any changes in the present 
election law that might affect adversely either the political fortunes of its 
members or the existing balance of party strengths. 

All of this makes it the more noteworthy that for the first time in many 
years there seems to be some prospect of significant change in the present 
electoral system. Following a brief description of the nature of the present 
law, we will turn to an examination of the changes that are under consid- 
eration. 

The antecedents of the present election law go back to Law No. 47 of 
May 5, 1925, which first established universal manhood suffrage in Japan. 
The law also established a system of 122 medium-sized election districts, 
each of which returned from three to five members to a lower house that 
numbered in all 466 seats. Each voter cast but a single ballot. 

The system established in 1925 remained substantially unchanged until 
after Japan’s defeat in the Second World War. Then in December, 1945 
during the early months of the Allied Occupation, a very drastic revision 
of the Election Law was effected.” Law No. 42 of December 17, 1945 


5 Excellent factual histories of the development of the Japanese electoral system 
since its beginning in 1889 may be found in the Senkyo Seido Nanajinen Kinenkai, 
Senkyohé no enkaku (Tokyo: Dai Ichi Héki Shuppan, 1959), 34 + 1, 264 pp.; and in 
Shigiin, Sangiin, Gikai seido nanajinenshi, shiryOhen (Tokyo: Okurashé Insatsukyoku, 
1962), pp. 196-358, 
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established universal adult suffrage for citizens of twenty or more years of 
age. It thus both enfranchised women for the first time and reduced the 
voting age by five years. It also made corresponding changes in the candi- 
dacy requirements—women could now stand for election and the minimum 
age of eligibility for office-holding was reduced from thirty to twenty-five. 

Changes in the districting and balloting provisions were equally radical, 
The existing 122 medium-sized election districts were replaced by 54 large 
districts returning from two to fourteen members apiece. The total mem- 
bership of the lower house was set at 468.6 The long-established principle 
of “one voter—one vote,” i.e. the single-entry ballot, was replaced by what 
the Japanese called a “linked ballot” or “restricted list” system. This pro- 
vided for three categories of voters ranked according to the number of 
seats to be filled in a given election district: electors casting their ballots 
in districts returning three or fewer members (i.e., only Okinawa, which 
in fact never returned any) were entitled to cast only one ballot, those 
registered in districts returning from four to ten members could cast two 
ballots, i.e., vote for two candidates; while those voting in districts return- 
ing eleven or more members were entitled to three ballots. Note that the 
ballots were not transferable and that this is not really a system of propor- 
tional representation. f 

The system is a strange one and its history is quite interesting but too 
complicated to go into here. Suffice it to say that its origins were largely 
' Japanese, not American, although SCAP did directly order the enfranchise- 
ment of women.’ The basic purposes and provisions of the law were by no 
means as capricious as is often supposed. Besides providing for the known 
or anticipated desires of the Occupation, it was intended to adjust the elec- 
toral system to a drastically altered pattern of population distribution, to 
disrupt established bailiwicks (jiban) and sources of electoral support, to 
provide electoral opportunities for newly-formed postwar political parties, 
and to insure the presence in the new Diet of a large number of “new faces.” 

The “large-district” law of 1945 was applied only once, to the election 
of members of the House of Representatives on April 10, 1946. The results 
were most unsatisfactory if judged from any standpoint other than that 
of the partisan interests of independent and leftwing candidates. It did aid 
candidacies of this sort and thus did provide “new faces” in the Diet. But 
it did so at the cost of organized and responsible national parties of all 
persuasions. This was distressing to SCAP and even more so to the con- 


6 Actually these figures are a bit misleading due to the fact that the law treated 
Okinawa as if it were still Japanese territory and allotted it two seats in the lower 
house. Since these were never filled, the actual membership of the House continued to 
be 466 as before the war. Also Okinawa was the only election district allotted as few 
as two seats. All others had from four to fourteen seats. So the true minimum was 
four seats rather than two. 

7See Jichi Daigakko, Sengo jichishi: Shigiin giin senkyo no kaise? (Tokyo: Oku- 
rash6 Insatsukyoku, 1961), pp. 1—70. 
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servative groups that had long dominated Japanese politics. As a result, a 
movement for revision soon got under way with strong support from the 
Yoshida Government and equally strong, but vain, opposition from inde- 
pendent and leftwing groups. 

Law No. 43 of March 31, 1947 provided for an extensive revision of the 
1945 election law. While the suffrage and eligibility clauses were left un- 
changed, the system of election districts and balloting was completely 
altered. In effect, the provisions of the 1925 law were reinstated and Japan 
returned to a system of medium-sized election districts. This time there 
were 117 districts (118 after November 16, 1953 when Law No. 267 
established Amami Oshima as an added special election district following 
its administrative retrocession to Japan by the United States) instead of 
122 as under the 1925 law, but for the most part their boundaries were 
identical. The old system of bailiwicks (jiban) was thus restored, to the 
great advantage of prewar politicians and their successors in general. Each 
district returned from three to five members to the House of Represen- 
tatives (except Amami Oshima which returned only one). The total mem- 
bership of the House was set at 466 (467 after the effectuation of the 
abovementioned Law of November 16, 1953). And, finally, multiple voting 
and the “linked ballot” system were discarded and the country reverted to 
the single-entry ballot. Once more each elector cast but a single vote. 

With minor changes this unusual medium-sized, multi-member district, 
single-entry ballot system reestablished by the 1947 law prevails in Japan 
today. On April 15, 1950 Law No. 100 consolidated all Japanese election 
laws into a single statute known as the Public Office Election Law (Kdshoku 
Senkyohé), but this was an administrative measure that did not affect the 
substance of the system. The only appreciable change occurred with the 
addition of nineteen seats to the lower house by Law No. 132 of July 2, 
1964, thus raising the total membership to 486. 

Electoral Reform Efforts: 1950-64 

Ever since its enactment, there has been mounting discontent with the 
Election Law of 1947. This does not relate to its suffrage or candidacy 
provisions but, as we have noted, on its districting, apportionment, ballot- 
ing, and regulatory aspects. Hardly a Diet session has passed since 1950 
in which one or more amendments to the Public Office Election Law have 
not been introduced. Between February 1, 1951 and May 6, 1959 alone 
twenty-six such bills of amendment became law.® Not all of these related 
directly to general elections for the lower house, but their number provides 
some insight into the amount of tinkering that the law has required. Un- 
fortunately, however, none of these successful amendments involved any 
basic changes. The great majority dealt with campaign regulations and ad- 
ministrative matters. None dealt with the basic problems of districting or 
apportionment. 


8 See Senkyo Seido Nanajiinen Kinenkai, op. cit., pp. 741-1,058. 
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In this sense the bills that failed to pass were of greater importance than 
those that did. There were, for example, at least three bills introduced 
between 1950 and the end of 1960 the principal purpose of which was to 
replace the medium-district, multi-member election system with a small 
district, single-member system.® Although they all ultimately failed of 
adoption, one of them produced a political crisis of national proportions. 
This was the famous small election district bill introduced into the Diet in 
1956 by the Hatoyama Cabinet.’° 

The bill was prepared after the amalgamation of both socialists and the 
conservatives into two major parties in October and November, 1955. This 
produced a two-party system and provided in the minds of the leaders of 
the new Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) both a need and an opportunity 
for concomitant electoral reforms calculated to reduce intra-party factional- 
ism, enhance responsibility, and shift the focus of electoral competition to 
a more principled and programmatic basis. Highly creditable and justifiable 
motives of this sort did play a prominent role in this move—a fact that was 
seldom recognized in the contemporary commentaries—but they were 
diluted in practice by obvious calculation of partisan advantage. As a 
theoretical proposition it was generally accepted at this time that a small- 
district, single-member system that would in most cases pit a single con- 
servative candidate against a single socialist opponent would work to the 
advantage of the conservatives. It would, it was felt, enable them to make 
optional use of their long-established systems of electoral support through- 
out the country, of their far superior financial resources, and of the advan- 
tages implicit in their control of the government and thus of the election 
administration machinery and the police. This was a combination of cir- 
cumstances apt to make matters very difficult for the candidates of a new, 
shakily established and relatively poor party with few sympathizers in 
positions of established power or influence. 

The Hatoyama Bill contemplated an increase in the total membership 
of the lower house from 467 to 499 and the establishment of a system of 
455 small election districts each returning but a single member plus 
twenty-two somewhat larger districts returning two members apiece. As 
originally conceived, the bill had been based upon the recommendations of 
a cabinet commission known as the Election System Investigation Council 
(Senkyo Seido Chésakat) and was in most respects a carefully and objec- 


9In the Nineteenth (1953-54), Twenty-Second (1955), and Twenty-Fourth (1955- 
56) Diet Sessions. See Shiigiin, Sangiin, op. cit., pp. 350-352. 

10 The origins and legislative history of this bill are described in detail in an excel- 
lent article by Kojima Kazushi and Misawa Shigeo, “Shosenkyokusei héan no ashiato— 
gendai gikaisei rippd katei kenkyi no hitotsu no to shite,” Héritsu Jihd, vol. 28, no. 8 
(August, 1956), pp. 16-24. 

11 At the time the leader of the Socialist Party’s Policy Committee in the House of 
Representatives told the writer privately that he estimated that the effectuation of the 
Hatoyama Cabinet’s bill would have reduced Socialist representation in that house from 
156 to less than 100. 
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tively planned measure. Very soon, however, the LDP appointed a special 
party committee on the revision of the election law to safeguard its mem- 
bers’ interests. It was this committee that was primarily responsible for the 
partial abandonment of the single-member principle and the addition of 
twenty-two two-member districts intended in the view of most observers 
to safeguard the fortunes of party stalwarts in districts where the electoral 
support areas of two LDP incumbents markedly overlapped and their divi- 
sion into two separate districts would, therefore, be disadvantageous to one 
or both of the incumbents. It is also claimed that the LDP committee 
altered the boundaries of the election districts originally proposed by the 
Election System Investigation Council to such an extent that eventually 
only some 270 of the 477 districts coincided with the earlier proposals.” 

Needless to say, all of this generated great heat in both the Diet and the 
public press. The opposition parties, led by the Socialists, objected vehe- 
mently and used every possible tactic—including violence—first to stall the 
bill’s progress and finally to kill it. Public opinion seems also to have been 
predominantly adverse. Under strong government pressure, the bill man- 
aged to pass the lower house, only to encounter equally strong and in- 
creasingly violent opposition in the upper house. At this stage a group of 
leaders within the LDP became worried about the longterm consequences 
of forcing through so unpopular a measure. Eventually, their arguments 
prevailed and the Cabinet permitted the bill to die in the House of Coun- 
cillors with the expiration of the term of the Twenty-Fourth Diet. 

This was the most impressive of the formal attempts made between 1947 
and 1964 to effect fundamental changes in the terms of the medium-district, 
multi-member constituency system. Yet the issue was never allowed to die. 
For most of this period the Cabinet has maintained a series of Election 
System Investigation Councils (known variously as Senkyo Seido Chésakai 
and Senkyo Seido Shingikai), the principal concern of which has been 
reform of the system for electing members of the lower house. As early as 
August 1951 this Council formally recommended to the Cabinet the adop- 
tion of a small district system, a recommendation that has been repeated 
by practically every Council since then. The Council’s activities have been 
paralleled by those of a Special Committee on the Reform of the Public 
Office Election Law in the House of Representatives—in fact it has been 
so regularly renewed that it amounts almost to a Standing Committee. 
Also there was established in 1953 a private organization known as the 
Society for the Promotion of the Small Election District System (Sko 
Senkyokusei Sokushinkai) that has been quite effective in publicizing this 
particular variant of electoral reform. 

Despite all of this activity no government since 1956 has seriously con- 


12%¢ was manipulations such as these that inspired the Japanese press to coin the 
delightful term “Hatomander” (a fusion of the name of Hatoyama, the then prime 
minister, and gerrymander) to describe their results. 
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sidered reviving this issue. The bitterness and violence engendered by Prime 
Minister Hatoyama’s attempt was so great as to counsel great caution. 
It is said that Prime Minister Kishi (1957-1960) had intended to do so 
but then the struggle over the renewal of the Security Treaty intervened 
and brought about the resignation of his government before he could do so. 
Prime Minister Ikeda took office in July 1960 on the basis of a “low- 
posture”—i.e. mild and conciliatory—policy and this argued against any 
attempt on his part to revive so controversial and potentially explosive an 
issue. In recent months, however, the situation has begun to change. A 
modest gesture toward reapportionment was made in July 1964, while some 
form of basic change in the medium-sized, multi-member, single-vote con- 
stituency system is being seriously and actively discussed in the inner circles 
of practically all political parties for the first time in many years. Mr. 
Satd’s assumption of the prime ministership in November 1964, with a 
more activist program, may lend further strength to this tendency. 

During the late 1950’s, and particularly since 1959, the supporters of 
electoral changes in Japan developed three major categories of demand, 
related to the districting system, reapportionment, and the regulation of 
electoral campaigns. The last is far too complicated and technical for treat- 
ment in this paper. But the first two are of major interest. Let us examine 
the simpler of them—reapportionment—first. 


Reapportionment Reform Proposals 


All recent reports of the Electoral System Investigation Council have 
recommended reapportionment in the strongest possible terms. Since they 
have also long recommended basic changes in the districting system, this 
fact by itself has not been critical. But in early 1964 the Ikeda Cabinet 
decided to seek action in the Forty-Sixth Session of the Diet on the re- 
apportionment issue (there has as yet been no comparable action on the 
more controversial subject of the districting system). This move might in 
part be attributed to a delayed decision to honor the Party platform’s 
frequent promises of electoral reform. Pressures from the Election System 
Investigation Council also doubtless played a part. But probably most 
important were the growing dimensions of the problem of malapportion- 
ment itself and the degree of popular interest and indignation that were 
gradually developing about it. This had not yet assumed really threatening 
proportions but it was capable of doing so. And it no doubt seemed good 
politics to support a move that would both establish the government’s 
reputation for good faith vis-a-vis a long-needed reform, and perhaps at 


13 These are very well exemplified in the 1959 and 1963 proceedings and reports of 
the Election System Investigation Council. See Jichish6 Senkyokyoku, Senkyoseido 
Chésakai dai shichiji kankei tsuzuri (Tokyo: 1959), mimeo., passim; and Senkyo 
Seido Shingikai, Senkyo seido no kaisei ni kansuru ken (Tokyo: 1963), 8 pp. mimeo., 
a report submitted to Prime Minister Ikeda by Abe Shinnosuke, Chairman of the 
Council. 
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the same time head off or postpone demands for a more basic and dangerous 
revision of the existing system of legislative apportionment. In any event 
in February 1964 the Japanese press began with some frequency to carry 
reports about the imminence of a government-sponsored reapportionment 
bill. 

As pointed out earlier, legislative reapportionment was long overdue in 
Japan. The requirement in the 1950 Public Office Election Law for re- 
apportionment every five years in accordance with the results of the latest 
census had been ignored and, as a consequence, in 1964 seats in the House 
of Representatives were still apportioned according to the 1945 census and 
the pattern of population distribution obtaining at that time. This created 
a nineteen year gap between law and reality and the resulting inequities 
were numerous and gross.!* Some insight into their extent may be gained 
from Table I. 


TABLE 1. POPULATION PER REPRESENTATIVE AND MINIMUM NuMBER OF VOTES 
REQUIRED FOR ELECTION IN SELECTED Erection Districts* 





Minimum Number 








Population per of Votes Required 
Election District» Representativee for Election 
Hygo 5 135,209 40,054 
Nagano 3 137,994 44,584 
Ishikawa 2 138,334 34,874 
Gumma 2 138,709 39,493 
Tochigi 2 139,215 41,875 
Tokyo 1 361,080 74,573 
Osaka 1 346,507 87,614 
Tokyo 6 343,594 84,682 
Hydgo 1 328,781 78,404 
Tokyo 2 327,480 72,836 
Kanagawa 1 285,921 101,241 


a Compiled from Jichisho Senkyokyoku, Senkyo Seido Chosakai dai shichiji kenket Tsuzuri 
(Tokyo, 1959), mimeo., and Jichisho Senkyokyoku, Shugiingiin sosenkyo kekka no gaiyo—sokuho 
(Tokyo, n.d.), mimeo., for the House of Representatives election held on November 21, 1963. 

> The election districts selected represent the ten with respectively the lowest and highest ratios of 
population per representative in the House of Representatives. Kanagawa 1 has been added to this 
list because of the extraordinarily high minimum number of votes required to secure election there. 

c As of September 1, 1959. A later breakdown by election districts of population per representative 
has not been available, f 

d In the November 21, 1963 general election. 


In examining this table it will be noted that the most pronounced dis- 
crepancy in the ratios of population per representative is found between 
Hyögo 5 and Tokyo 1, in which the latter has 2.7 times the population of 
the former for each representative. If one takes the least glaring of the 
contrasts shown (excluding Kanagawa 1), i.e. Tochigi 2 and Tokyo 2, the 
figure is still 2.4 times. In other words an average vote in any of Japan’s 


14 It should be noted, however, that they still did not begin to rival the inequities 
that have long existed in a number of American states. 
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five election districts having the lowest ratio of population to representation 
in the lower house commanded in theory more than 2% times the repre- 
sentation of an average vote in the five election districts with the highest 
ratio. In more ordinary terms, it was worth 234 times as much. 

Another and somewhat more realistic way of looking at the matter is in 
terms of the minimum number of votes actually required to win a seat in 
the most recent general election. Here the most extreme relationship of 2.9 
times is found between Ishikawa 2 and Kanagawa 1. The least glaring— 
1.6 times—exists between Nagano 3 and Tokyo 2. Obviously in these more 
realistic terms as well, a vote is worth far more in the districts with the 
lowest ratios and, reciprocally, the successful candidate there has to appeal 
to and secure votes from a much smaller electoral support group. 

From a political standpoint rectifying a situation of this sort is a very 
delicate and difficult task. If one sets out to establish an identical ratio of 
population to representation in all election districts, or as close an approxi- 
mation thereto as possible, it is certain to involve changes not only in the 
extreme cases depicted above but in a large number of less drastically 
malapportioned districts as well. For example, the Election System Investi- 
gation Council in 1959 figured that it would require changes in apportion- 
ment for at least fifty-three of the 118 election districts to produce a dis- 
tribution pattern of approximate equity. If total membership in the lower 
house was held at 467, these changes would involve a total loss of twenty- 
nine seats to overrepresented districts and a redistribution of these among , 
the underrepresented districts. In practical political terms so extensive a 
reshuffling amounts to a potential electoral catastrophe for all incumbents 
in the fifty-three districts affected—or, at least, they are strongly inclined 
so to view it. In Japan’s case it would take an extraordinarily courageous, 
or foolhardy, government or political party leadership to undertake so 
sweeping a reapportionment without being driven to it by the strongest of 
pressures. 

Once this is understood, Law No. 132 of July 2, 1964 becomes more 
intelligible. It is based upon and follows quite closely the recommendations 
of the Election System Investigation Council. Neither the Council nor the 
Cabinet considered it politically realistic to attempt more than the ameliora- 
tion of a few of the more glaring cases of malapportionment. Consequently, 
the Council confined itself to recommending in effect that: (1) the medium- 
sized election district system be maintained (i.e. that each district continue 
to return from three to five members); (2) that corrective measures be 
applied only to those districts where the inequity was most flagrant; (3) 
that any substantial increase in the total membership of the House be 
avoided; and (4) that the goal of the corrective measures be lowered to the 
highest degree of variation of population to representation between low 
ratio districts and high ratio districts from 3.2 times (which was the most 


15 See the Abe Report cited in footnote 14, supra. 
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extreme ratio existing in 1964) to about 2.0 times. In practice the Council 
decided that this meant the achievement of a system of apportionment 
wherein the ratio of population per representative in any election district 
should not be higher or lower than the national average of 200,000 by a 
factor of more than 70,000—i.e., that the population per representative in 
any election district should not fall below 130,000 nor rise above 270,000. 

There were two ways in which the law might have achieved such a goal: 
(1) by holding the membership of the House constant at 467 and redistribut- 
ing the required number of seats, or (2) by adding seats to the already 
existing 467 in sufficient numbers to satisfy the needs of the underrepre- 
sented districts, while at the same time withdrawing seats from districts 
where the ratio was less than 1/130,000, The Council and the Government 
chose the latter method, i.e. the easy one, since it either minimized or 
removed altogether the delicate and politically dangerous task of taking 
seats away from the low-ratio districts. Actually the Council, while recom- 
mending the addition of nineteen new seats, also advised the withdrawal 
of one seat—from Hydgo’s Fifth election district. The Cabinet agreed 
readily to the addition of the nineteen but rejected with very little discus- 
sion the suggestion that Hyogo 5 be deprived of a seat. As a consequence 
nineteen seats were added to the existing 467 and, with the next general 
election, the new membership of the House of Representatives will total 
486. The representation has been changed in the manner depicted in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. REAPPORTIONMENT OF SEATS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
UNDER Law No. 132 or JULY 2, 1964° 


Former Number New Number Net gain or 
Election District of Seats of Seats Loss (—) 
Tokyo 1 4 3 —1 
Tokyo 8° 3 3 
Tokyo 2 3 5 2 
Tokyo 3 3 4 1 
Tokyo 4 3 5 2 
Tokyo 5 4 3 —1 
Tokyo 9” 3 3 
Tokyo 6 5 4 =l 
Tokyo 10° 4 4 
Kanagawa 1 (Yokohama) 4 5 1 
Aichi 1 (Nogoya) 5 3 —2 
Aichi 6° 3 3 
Osaka 1 i 4 3 —1 
Osaka 6° 3 3 
Osaka, 2 4 5 1 
Osaka 5 3 4 1 
Hydgo 1 (Kobe) 3 4 1 
Totals 45 64 +19 


a Adapted from the text of the law. See Horei Zensko, July, 1964, pp. 9-10. ere 
> The districts indented in this manner are new districts carved out of the jurisdictions of the 
districts immediately above them. : 
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It will be noted that the seventeen election districts listed in Table 2 
are among the most heavily settled areas in Japan. Indeed, all are metro- 
politan in their socio-political characteristics. While there is no question 
that all of them were grossly underrepresented or that the 1964 law has 
done a great deal to remedy this, it should also be recognized that the law 
has dealt with only the most flagrant inequities. There remain some forty 
or more election districts that are also seriously malapportioned. The 
problem has scarcely been solved. 

There is little likelihood that it will be in the near future. The principal 
reason for the relative ease with which this partial reapportionment was 
accomplished was the fact that both the Liberal Democratic and Socialist 
Parties expected to gain from it.4* Some indication of the nature of their 
calculations may be gained by examining the returns in the 1960 and 1963 
general elections from the twelve election districts affected by the reform. 
If one takes into account for each of them the additional seats provided 
by the 1964 reapportionment and then consults the number of votes polled 
by the most nearly successful defeated candidates in these districts, it will 
be seen that the Liberal Democrats would have gained ten new seats in 
the 1960 general election and nine in 1963, the Socialists four in 1960 and 
five in 1963, the Democratic Socialists four in 1960 and three in 1963, and 
the Communists one in 1960 and two in 1963. In other words neither of 
the major parties stood to lose anything. Under these circumstances, why 
should they not favor this type of reapportionment? 

In fact they did so, and the only serious problem both faced was that of 
pacifying and reassuring their incumbent members from the twelve dis- 
tricts directly affected, especially those from the five districts that were 
scheduled for partition. In all of the reapportioned districts there was real 
concern over the effect of the districts’ new quota of seats on the probable 
electoral fortunes of candidates from the Liberal Democratic and Socialist 
Parties, particularly the conservatives, This is based upon the fact that 
the Socialist Party’s candidates run strongest in metropolitan areas such 
as these and that their record has been steadily improving over the years. 
Under these circumstances the Liberal Democrats normally prefer that 
such districts have four seats. This maximizes their chances of splitting 
these two and two with their so-called “progressive” opponents from the 
Socialist, Democratic Socialist, and Communist Parties. If there are three 
or five seats, they fear that the distribution is apt to go two to one or three 
to two against them. Since in terms of three, four, and five seat constitu- 
encies respectively they were exchanging a distribution pattern of 5-5-2 
for one of 8-5-4, the Liberal Democrats obviously had some ground for con- 
cern on this score. 

Still greater, however, was the concern of the incumbents of all parties 


16 The Democratic Socialists strongly opposed it. With respect to party attitudes and 
calculations see Asahi Janaru, July 5, 1964, pp. 8-9. 
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from the five districts that were partitioned. There were occasions on which 
the entire plan almost foundered on this score. The politicians’ fears in 
this case relate to the geographical distribution within a given election 
district of their supporters at the polls. If one has for years successfully 
cultivated a pattern of electoral support that is distributed over all or most 
of an established election district, it is apt to be a very serious matter if 
that district is suddenly cut in half. Will it be possible to compensate for 
one’s inevitable losses in the smaller confines and perhaps different or less 
diffuse socio-political circumstances of the new and more restricted area? 
At least it creates uncertainty on this score for most incumbents and 
promises to benefit their rivals more than them. It is an old maxim of 
practical politicians that change usually benefits the “outs” more than the 
“ins,” 

Eventually and with some difficulty, all of these objections were over- 
come and Liberal Democrats joined with Socialists in passing Law No. 132. 
Unless they are to apply a similar formula to the solution of other cases 
of malapportionment, however, it does not seem probable that the govern- 
ment will soon sponsor further reform measures of this sort. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the further application of this “easy” method of 
reapportionment entails corresponding increases in the already large mem- 
bership of the lower house. 


District and Balloting Systems 


There is, however, another and even more fundamental sort of electoral 
reform that is presently being seriously discussed in both governmental and 
party circles in Jepan. This concerns a change in the districting and ballot- 
ing systems. It springs from the following circumstances: 

It has long been gospel with conservative political parties in Japan— 
which is to say the LDP today—that the ideal form of electoral apparatus 
for Japan and for their party is a small-district, single-member, single-vote 
system. From a partisan standpoint this would be the system best calcu- 
lated in their opinion to place their opponents in a position of maximum 
disadvantage. The present medium-district, multi-member, single-vote sys- 
tem contains a built-in bonus for relatively weak opposition groups. In a 
district where a major party like the Liberal Democrats is forced to run 
from three to five candidates and thus divide the total number of votes that 
the party can command in that district into three to five corresponding 
components," opportunities for weaker parties obviously arise. Where it 


17 Herein lies the true art of the professional politician in Japan. How does one, first, 
calculate accurately the total number of votes his party can command in a district; 
second, decide what is the greatest number of winning candidacies this number of votes 
will support; third, manipulate the intra-party competition for office in such a manner 
that just this number of approved candidates—and no more—will be permitted to run 
on the party ticket; and fourth, control the party’s supporters in the district with such 
precision that just the number required for victory in each case—and no more, since 
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would be fatal for such weaker parties to run two or more candidates 
against the better established and financed LDP candidates, they may 
well have sufficient strength, if it is massed behind a single person, to elect 
one candidate quite readily. Then as the strength of such a minority party 
increases, it may gradually become possible with careful and expert man- 
agement to increase their number of potentially successful candidates. This 
is what the Socialist Party has done historically in a number of cases. And 
it is just this sort of situation that the small district, single-member, single- 
vote system is calculated to avoid. It favors the party with the greatest 
strength and wealth and the best local management. Elections become a 
do-or-die matter; a party either wins or loses the single seat at stake in a 
given district. Thus the above-described back door to office is firmly closed. 
From a partisan standpoint this is the basic reason why the conservatives 
have usually preferred this type of electoral system to the one now in use. 
As the oldest, richest, and most widely and strongly entrenched of all 
Japanese parties, they feel that on balance such a law would operate to 
their benefit. 

In addition to such partisan considerations, however, the small-district 
system promises other advantages that are of great importance to the more 
principled conservative politicians. It is widely felt that Japan’s two most 
urgent political problems are party factionalism and lack of strong leader- 
ship. The two are closely linked and both are rooted to an important degree 
in the present electoral system. Many Japanese commentators seem to feel 
that the small-district, single-member, single-vote system, by eliminating 
the possibility of multiple candidates within a single party, would auto- 
matically destroy the foundations of factionalism in Japan and lead to its 
replacement by a unified and more policy and program-oriented party 
system. Without subscribing to so naively optimistic a view, it is undeni- 
able that the present electoral system by encouraging intra-party factional 
competition at the polls does positively foster disunity and conflict within 
all parties, and not only among the Liberal Democrats. The elimination of 
such multiple candidacies is an essential step in any serious attempt to 
moderate or reduce the destructive force of the present factions. In and of 
itself, however, it is most doubtful that it would lead to their elimination. 
Some degree of factionalism is a natural condition of large scale modern 
political parties. 

The absence of strong political leadership is also related to the present 
electoral system, although somewhat less directly. Here the basic cause is 


surplus votes can be amassed for one candidate only at the expense of other candidates 
of the same party—will vote for each of the party’s three, four, or five candidates. This 
might be described as a Liberal Democratic stalwart’s dream of Nirvana. 

Unfortunately, since local conservative politicians normally operate in support of 
a given party faction rather than the party as a whole, it is just as remote. Yet only 
to the extent that the results, if not the actual tactics, approximate some such idealized 
pattern do the Party’s fortunes prosper at the polls. 
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the factional situation itself. The keen and incessant competition among the 
factions for control of the party presidency, i.e., the prime ministership, 
and the cabinet posts that the prime minister can bestow leads to a con- 
tinuous and rapid rotation of deserving party members through these offices. 
This is a condition that makes it practically impossible for a political party 
to provide strong or durable leadership. The individual leaders in high 
governmental office are subject to frequent change and all major decisions 
tend to be the product of complex inter-factional compromises. Since the 
present electoral system is one of the principal supports of the factional 
system, its replacement by a single-district system also contains promise of 
some alleviation of this leadership problem. 


If the Liberal Democratic attitude towards change in the electoral sys- 
tem has been primarily shaped by considerations such as these, it comes as 
no surprise to find that the Socialists have traditionally viewed the problem 
in quite a different light. To begin with they strongly opposed the abandon- 
ment of the post-war large-district, multi-member, linked-multiple vote 
system in 1947, Since that time they have steadily espoused a large-district, 
multi-member system with proportional representation. The details have 
varied, but this has been the main tendency. 


In partisan terms an electoral apparatus of this sort is calculated to 
maximize the representation and influence of minority parties and groups 
and, thus, has had considerable appeal for many Socialists. Actually, since 
the introduction of such a system has never been feasible, it is doubtful that 
this was a matter of real concern to many among the Party’s top leadership. 
It was of far greater practical importance that they learn to deal with and 
exploit the intricacies of the present law on their behalf. Had the Socialists 
taken seriously the prospects of establishing a true two-party system in 
Japan following the major party amalgamations of October and November 
1955, they might at that time have been expected to reconsider more 
seriously their traditional adherence to a system of proportional represen- 
tation. It is most doubtful that they would find its consequences palatable 
were they ever to find themselves in power. But in fact, since there was no 
real prospect of their achieving power in the meaningful future once the 
conservatives, too, had amalgamated their forces, no very serious recon- 
sideration of this sort seems to have taken place. The Socialist Party today 
continues officially to call for the adoption of a large-district, multi-member 
proportional representation system. In general the smaller parties also tend 
in this direction. 


For many years this situation has remained unchanged. The only serious 
attempt to alter it was the rather clumsy endeavor made by the Hatoyama 
Cabinet in 1956. This provoked such violent opposition from the Socialists 
and was in general so unfavorably received by the press and public opinion 
that no conservative government since then has thought the time ripe to 
revise the issue. Recently, however, there have been signs of change. 


‘ay 
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The reasons for this are elusive. One suspects that the development is due 
more to a gradual accumulation of discontent with the present system than 
to any marked change in basic points of view. The most important change 
has been in the attitude of some but far from all of the leaders of the Liberal 
Democratic Party. No responsible or thoughtful leader of that party enjoys 
or really approves its present degree of factionalism, disunity, and inde- 
cisiveness. All are aware of the fact that these circumstances carry with 
them a very serious threat to the party’s continual ascendancy at the polls 
as well as to the national welfare itself. The longterm implications of the 
small but steady increases in socialist strength at the polls and in the Diet 
that have characterized all general elections since 1952 are not lost upon 
them. They know that some measure of party reform is essential if the 
conservatives are to continue to rule Japan and, in a theoretical sense at 
least, they realize that this entails electoral reform. The debate within the 
party is less about the merits of this general proposition than about what 
types and how much change is required, how long it can safely be post- 
poned, and—most of all—who will be hurt and who advantaged if this or 
that particular reform is attempted. A further and very critical factor in- 
clining the Liberal Democrats towards electoral reform is mounting pres- 
sure from their financial backers, especially the Doyékai. The businessmen 
who provide the party’s campaign funds are most loathe to see these 
squandered on internecine warfare when they were intended to finance the 
struggle against the socialists and communists. 


Similarly, the Socialists too are dissatisfied with the status quo but un- 
certain as to what to do about it. They have languished in the limbo of 
the powerless since the fall of the Katayama Cabinet in March 1948. Sev- 
enteen years is a long time for a major party to be out of office and without 
patronage—especially if, like the Japanese Socialists, you have never had a 
real opportunity to savor the fruits of political power. The slight increases 
regularly registered at the polls are encouraging in this respect, but are 
they meaningful? Do they promise to bring the party to power before it is 
split asunder by the bitter struggles among its factions or overtaken and 
supplanted at the polls by the more moderate Democratic Socialist Party? 
The more realistic of the Party’s leaders are increasingly concerned on 
such scores and this has made some of them more inclined to consider the 
possibility of some sort of a compromise with the Liberal Democrats where 
changes in the electoral system are concerned. After all, it is not only the 
Liberal Democrats who stand to gain in terms of internal unity, discipline, 
and control from the abolition of an electoral system that fosters factional- 
ism, anarchy, and weak and divided leadership at the party as well as the 
governmental level. 


What this amounts to is a slight lessening of the rigidity of major party 
stands. It does no more than create the possibility of discussion and nego- 
tiation where such a possibility has not hitherto existed. The cooperation 
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of the Liberal Democrats and the Socialists with respect to the reappor- 
tionment bill was one modest exemplar of this. If the potentialities of the 
situation are to be developed further, it now becomes necessary that some 
one come up with a general outline of the sort of electoral compromise 
that might conceivably be acceptable to the two major parties. This may 
already exist. 

The mekings of a compromise may be found in some variant of the West 
German system of proportional representation. So far as the writer can 
determine, this was first officially proposed by Professor Royama Ma- 
samichi, one of Japan’s most distinguished political scientists, to the Elec- 
tion System Investigation Council in 1956 in the course of the discussions 
that preceded the launching of the Hatoyama attempt to revise the election 
law.18 Nothing came of the suggestion at that time, but thereafter it was 
investigated and considered at some length by the Election System Investi- 
gation Council and the specialists of the Local Autonomy Ministry’s Elec- 
tion Bureau and the House of Representatives’ Bureau of Legislation.?® 
The Election System Investigation Council was interested enough to send 
a small mission to West Germany to observe the federal elections held in 
September, 1961. Among its members were the top election specialists of 
the Liberal Democratic, Socialist, and Democratic Socialist Parties (Aoki 
Masashi, Shimagami Zengoro, Moji Ryd) as well as Professor Miyazawa 
Toshiyoshi, an eminent political scientist from Tokyo University. It seems 
to have been as a result of this mission that a few individuals in these 
Parties began to consider seriously the possibility of adapting the West 
German law to Japan’s needs. 

In 1963-64 one heard a good deal of detailed and factual discussion in 
political circles in Tokyo about such an adaptation. Indeed it sometimes 
sounded as if at least the specialists involved had reached an agreement 
in principle on this score. Any such conclusion would be demonstrated to 
be a bit hasty however, if one stopped to examine more carefully the sorts 
of proposals that were being discussed with some favor by the several 
parties. They were quite far apart on the all-important matters of detail. 
Also none of the three parties displaying interest had in any sense really 
committed itself either to the West German system in general or to any 
particular variant upon it. The situation was fluid. 

With this caveat, however, one can identify vague general outlines of 
the types of plans in which the Liberal Democrats, Socialists and Demo- 
cratic Socialists were displaying interest.”° All three parties are discussing 

18 See zhe article by Kajima and Misawa, op. cit., p. 18. 

19 See, for example, the latter’s pamphlet entitled Nishi Doitsu Renpd senkyoho 
(Tokyo: 1957). 

20 The description of the plans under consideration by the three parties is based upon 
the author’s interviews with their leading election specialists. It should be understood, 
however. that each of these gentlemen made it completely clear that his party was in 


no way committed to any such plan and that the whole matter was simply under 
considerz.tion in some party quarters. 
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plans that involve the establishment of a nationwide system of small, 
single-member election districts. The LDP and Socialist plans also call for 
each voter to cast two ballots, one for the candidate of his choice in his 
local single-member district, the other for the party of his choice. Split 
ballots would apparently be possible in both cases. At this point the sys- 
tems diverge. According to the Socialist Plan the next step is to determine 
the total number of seats to which each party is entitled. This is done 
by counting the votes it received on all valid party preference ballots, 
reducing this total to an appropriate fraction of the total valid vote, and 
then applying this fraction to the total number of seats in the lower house 
to determine the number of seats to which the party is entitled. Thereafter, 
the actual occupants of this quota of seats are determined by constructing 
a list of the party’s candidates and ranking this in order of the number of 
votes received by each. One then simply counts down this list a number of 
places equal to the party’s quota of seats. The heart of the system ob- 
viously lies in the party preference ballots and, instead of linking these to 
a pre-established list of party candidates, it provides for the ex post facto 
establishment of such a list by the voters through a form of popularity 
contest at the polls. The Party’s specialists feel that were such a system 
to be introduced it would probably slightly increase their present strength 
in the lower house. 


The LDP plan is in an even more amorphous and unformulated state. 
As might be expected, however, it differs from the Socialist plan in placing 
far greater emphasis on the results of particular contests in the nation-wide 
system of small election districts. The plan would provide for the filling of 
seats in the lower house by two different methods: first, a quota to be filled 
in accordance with the outcome of the electoral contests in small, single- 
member districts; and, second, a further quota to be filled in accordance 
with the proportion of party preference votes polled by each party. It 
seems probable, however, that any such plan that hopes to gain substantial 
support within the LDP would have to provide that the occupancy of 
more than 50% of the total number of seats would be determined by in- 
dividual small-district contests—indeed, 70-80% is the figure most com- 
monly mentioned. To those Liberal Democrats supporting such a plan, this 
would mark a substantial step towards the achievement of the small- 
district, single-member, single-vote electoral system that they really prefer. 
There is no reason for believing that in their estimation a mixed system 
of the sort described above represents more than a way station to this goal. 


The plan under consideration by the Democratic Socialists differs from 
both of the above. According to it, voters would cast but a single ballot 
and the total number of seats in the lower house would be divided into 
two equal components. One component would then be allocated directly on 
the basis of the outcome of the contests in a nationwide series of small, 
single-member election ‘districts. The other half of the seats would then 
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be filled as follows: An ideal quota of how many votes it takes to win a 
seat wouid first be established for the country as a whole. Then all votes 
cast for & given party’s losing candidates throughout the country, i.e. the 
“waste” votes, would be counted and aggregated separately by parties and 
each party assigned a corresponding share of the seats in this second com- 
ponent. All defeated candidates who had polled a vote in excess of the ideal 
quota would be declared elected. The balance of the defeated candidates 
would next be ranked in accordance with the number of votes polled by 
each and, up to the numbers of seats in the party’s quota, the excess votes 
needed to bring further defeated candidates up to the qualifying quota 
would be obtained in peel-off order from the bottom of that party’s list of 
“waste” votes. In this manner each party would acquire: first, its share of 
the seats determined by the small-district contests and, second, a further 
number cf seats proportional to the quotient of its “waste” votes divided 
by the ideal quota of votes per seat. 


Each cf these plans is phrased in such a way as to extract maximum 
partisan advantage and at the same time allow a good deal of bargaining 
latitude to its particular proponents. No one of them probably stands 
. much chence of adoption as it now stands. Indeed it would be surprising 
if there was any really serious attempt at a basic revision of the electoral 
system in the near future. But the forces impelling the two major parties 
in the direction of a compromise settlement of the electoral issue will con- 
tinue to operate. And so far some variant of the West German system— 
which actually differs in varying degrees from all of the above proposals— 
seems to afford the best basis for negotiation. 


It should be remembered, however, that nothing is usually more difficult 
in a democracy than to bring about basic changes in an existing system of 
election districts, apportionment, or balloting by normal parliamentary 
process. It usually takes some form of crisis or external intervention (such 
as that by the Supreme Court in the United States) to produce such action. 
There is no reason for thinking that it will be different or easier in Japan, 
particularly because the initiative must in practice come from the LDP 
which is 2 major beneficiary of the present system. 


The position of the Liberal Democrats in this respect is extraordinarily 
difficult. In general terms it would be difficult for them to undertake the 
installmert of a small-district, single-member, single-vote system without 
at the same time making provision for a thorough reapportionment of the 
lower house. And while the former might well work to their advantage, 
the latter—if honestly done— would probably entail disadvantages on a 
scale that is difficult to predict. This is due to the fact that the heartlands 
of conservative voting support are to be found in the rural areas and the 
existing system of apportionment is strongly biased in favor of such areas. 
Any honest reapportionment would have to recognize and correct this situ- 
ation anc, in so doing, confer greater strength on the “progressives” in 
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general and the Socialists in particular (and perhaps on the Sokagakkai as 
well), who are strongest in metropolitan and urban areas. 

But this is not the most formidable obstacle to electoral reform. The 
general theoretical disadvantages for the Liberal Democrats attendant upon 
such a move are important. But ultimately the issue comes down to the 
feelings and reactions to a specific proposal of the individual members of 
the Party’s delegation. No one can realistically assure them of its conse- 
quences for themselves as individuals or career politicians. Consequently, 
any actual bill involving significant changes is apt to arouse as much alarm 
as support. This became clear in 1956 when Prime Minister Hatoyama 
tried to install a small-district system. One of the principal but less widely 
remarked reasons for his failure was the defection of a very sizable num- 
ber of his own Diet delegation on precisely these grounds. 

All this argues that the easiest and most probable type of electoral re- 
form in Japan is apt to be the sort achieved in July 1964. It menaced the 
interests of relatively few, commanded the support of both major parties, 
and worked no meaningful change in the existing balance of power between 
the Liberal Democrats and their opposition groups. Unfortunately it is 
not easy to work out this sort of arrangement when dealing with issues as 
weighty and delicate as a districting system. Still this is probably the 
general sort of reform that stands a realistic chance of adoption in the 
foreseeable future. 


ROBERT E. WARD is Professor and Director of the Center for Japanese Studies al 
The University of Michigan. 


COMMUNISM IN SARAWAK TODAY 
JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 





The official end of Indonesia’s “confrontation” campaign against 

Malaysia, marked by ceremonies in Djakarta on August 11, 1966, has 
focused attention on the present Communist insurgency in the East Ma- 
laysian state of Sarawak (an insurgency at one time openly backed by 
Indonesia) and on the future of Indonesian trained Sarawak Chinese dissi- 
dents, who form the backbone of that insurgency? On June 4, 1966 the 
Malaysian Minister for Sarawak Affairs, Tan Sri Temenggung Jugah, 
warned that although the Indonesian military confrontation might be 
coming te an end, Communism in Sarawak would continue to pose a serious 
domestic threat, necessitating “stringent measures.” Indeed, Sarawak 
authorities are continuing preparations to meet a new Communist upsurge 
as hundreds of Sarawak Chinese rebels are crossing into the state now that 
Indonesia appears to have withdrawn its support of their activities. Re- 
peated offers of amnesty and “rehabilitation” to the Chinese insurgents by 
the Malaysian government have had little effect. Although Indonesia has 
withdrawn most of its confrontation forces from the Sarawak-Indonesian 
border, the domestic instability in Indonesia and the continuing opposition 
expressed by President Sukarno and his political supporters to a precipitate 
end to the confrontation campaign, encourages some scepticism that a 
new corner in Indonesian-Malaysian relations has now been turned at last. 
Sarawak’s Communist problem is the problem of the Chinese, and some 
background data on the latter community are essential. Over 244,000 of 
Sarawak’s nearly 777,000 inhabitants are Chinese, about 80% of whom 
were born in Sarawak. The remainder have long been domiciled there, as 
Chinese immigration since World War II has been negligible.” Other major 
population groups are Sea Dayaks or Ibans (241,000), Malays over (136,- 
000), Land Dayaks (60,000), and Melanaus (45,000). The Chinese have 
a higher average annual rate of increase (about 3.5%) than the Sarawak 
population as a whole (2.4%). Moreover, the Chinese component is more 
youthful than the total population, as just over 50% of the Chinese are 
under 15 years of age, compared to 44.5% of the total population. Chinese 


1On the Communist insurgency in Sarawak and Indonesian backing for it see by 
J. M. van der Kroef, “Communism and the Guerrilla War in Sarawak,” The World 
Today (Royal Institute of International Affairs, London), vol. 20 (February, 1964), 
pp. 50-60, and Communism in Malaysia and Singapore. A Contemporary Survey (The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1967, forthcoming), Chapter IV. 

2 Sunday Tribune (Kuching), June 5, 1966. 

3 The following demographic data are drawn from Judith Palmer, “The Chinese of 
Sarawak,” The Sarawak Gazette (Kuching), March 31, and May 31, 1965, and Sarawak 
Annual Report 1962 (Government Printing Office, Kuching), p. 11. 
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economic prominence, if not dominance, is also apparent. Though heavily 
concentrated in and about the coastal cities, Chinese occupations, con- 
trary to generally accepted stereotypes, are not necessarily urban centered. 
Indeed, over 50% of the economically active Chinese are engaged in agri- 
culture (typically rubber and pepper planters, tappers, some loggers), 
while less than 20% are in commerce. They comprise, however, nearly 85% 
of the entire segment of the population employed in commerce. In other 
fields, also, the Chinese occupy a preponderant position, even though only 
a small proportion of the community are engaged in these activities. For 
example, while only 10% of the economically active Chinese are engaged 
in manufacturing and about 6% in transport and communication, their 
participation in these fields accounts for 60% and 58% respectively for 
that of the total Sarawak population. Despite strong Chinese interest in 
agricultural pursuits, Sarawak government policies have sought to protect 
the land rights of non-Chinese groups. Severe restrictions have been placed 
upon land legally available to the Chinese, forcing them into a precarious 
condition at a time when increasing numbers of younger Chinese are also 
confronted with severely restricted employment opportunities in a still 
sluggishly developing economy. 

The economic dynamism of the Chinese is matched by their interest in 
education. In the last two decades in particular, both primary and second- 
ary schools have greatly proliferated in towns as well as remoter rural 
areas. But it is the Chinese who seem to use them the most: in 1963, for 
example, more than 66,000 of the 123,612 children attending school in 
Sarawak were Chinese, as compared to 18,000 Malays and about 37,000 
Dayaks and other indigenous groups. Nearly 79% of all students in 
Sarawak secondary schools that year were Chinese. But education has in 
some ways aggravated the problems of the Sarawak Chinese. Chinese 
secondary school graduates, for instance, are highly status conscious and 
thus unwilling or unable to find work in the rural interior. They concen- 
trate in the towns, frequently un- or underemployed, or else drift into 
supernumerary shop assistantships or clerkships, a politically explosive 
white collar proletariat. The education of the Chinese in Sarawak must be 
seen in the context of the attempt by the Sarawak government during the 
past five years to place private Chinese schools—which in Sarawak as in 
other parts of Southeast Asia are frequently centers of Chinese cultural 
and political chauvinism and Communist influence—under greater super- 
vision. The policy is to standardize curricula (including imposition of limits 
on the use of the Chinese language), control teacher qualifications and stu- 
dent political activity, as well as provide financial assistance so as to 
equalize the quality of private and public schools as much as possible. 
While most of the overt resistance to this so called government educational 
“conversion” program has now ended, the Sarawak government still appre- 
hends Communist influence in some of the Chinese schools. There is little 
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question that the Communists effectively exploited what the Chinese felt 
to be “an attack” on Chinese culture and language through the “conver- 
sion” program. 

Even before World War II, the Sarawak Chinese, in common with other 
hua ch’iao (Overseas Chinese) communities in Southeast Asia, were cul- 
turally and socially tied to China. China’s emergence as a world power 
under Communist aegis has intensified its political appeal, especially among 
the young. The result, particularly when considered in the general context 
of Chinese numerical growth and economic and educational dominance, 
was to accentuate sentiments of minority exclusiveness, the sense of 
“Chineseness,” so to speak. It is difficult to present an exact picture of 
Chinese assimilation with other Sarawak groups, but there can be little 
question that the lack of such assimilation has made the tactics of sub- 
version easier. The 1964 annual report of Sarikei district, for example, 
notes that “it is partly this insularity among sections of the Chinese popula- 
tion that kas enabled Communism to become a force amongst them.’ 
Minority exclusiveness and grievances and the attraction of Peking have 
also shaped the Sarawak Chinese outlook on the creation of the Malaysian 
Federation. Incorporation of Sarawak into a larger Malaysian state in 
September, 1963, dashed the expectation of complete Chinese dominance 
in an independent Sarawak and the dilution of Chinese influence generally 
by other pcpulation groups.® Constitutional provisions in the new Malay- 
sia safeguarding the special position of “natives” (i.e. non-Chinese) with 
respect to offices in the civil service, the granting of scholarships, and in 
some other areas further aggrieved the Chinese and made it easy to accept 
the Communist charge that the whole Malaysian concept was a “neo- 
colonialist project” designed merely to counteract Chinese influence. 

Organized Communism first appeared in Sarawak during World War II 
with a small “Sarawak Anti-Fascist League” that harassed the Japanese 
occupation authorities. After the war the League formed the basis of such 
groups as the “Sarawak Overseas Chinese Democratic League,” founded 
in October 1951, the first Communist organization identified as such from 
documents in Sarawak. This organization, mainly active among Chinese 
youth and maintaining connections with the radical left in Singapore, in 
turn was replaced by the still existing “Sarawak Advanced Youths Associ- 
ation” (SAYA), founded in 1954. It is SAYA, with a number of satellites 
such as the proscribed “Sarawak Farmers Association” (SFA), a number 
of underground youth groups composed of students and alumni of some of 
the private Chinese schools, some elements in the Sarawak United Peoples 
Party (SUPP) and in the trade unions, and—until they were banned—a 


4 District Officer G. T. Barnes, “Sarikei District Annual Report 1964,” The Sarawak 
Gazette, October 31, 1965. 

5 See the analysis of the Sarawak Chinese outlook on Malaysia in Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry North Borneo and Sarawak, 1962, p. 8. 
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number of Chinese Sarawak newspapers, which constitutes what the 
Sarawak and Malaysian governments for several years now have called the 
“Clandestine Communist Organization” (CCO). Known to be formally 
divided into cells and branches, which in some areas form town and divi- 
sional committees, the “hardcore” of CCO strength has been estimated at 
about 2000, with an additional militant fringe of about 4000 (one thous- 
and of whom crossed the Indonesian border to receive guerrilla training), 
and with at least 10,000 more fellow travellers and latent sympathizers 
in a shifting pattern of fronts. According to the Sarawak government cap- 
tured documents reveal that the CCO’s immediate objective is the achieve- 
ment of independence and self government, and the establishment of a 
“new democratic society,” as a prelude to “a socialist society and finally a 
communist society,’ 

Since there is close government supervision over all political activity in 
Sarawak under the “Preservation of Internal Security” ordinances dating 
from the pre-Malaysia period as well as new internal security regulations, 
open Communist activity has never been possible. The CCO, therefore, has 
functioned primarily through a series of front organizations. Some of the 
fronts appear more durable than others; SAYA and SFA, for example, 
though formally banned and organizationally underground, continue to act 
as principal recruitment channels. SUPP, despite the protestations of 
loyalty to Malaysia by some of its leaders, is still considered as the CCO’s 
chief above ground political front. According to a young Sarawak Chinese 
who affiliated with the CCO, crossed the border into Indonesia for guer- 
rilla training, but later repented and gave himself up to the authorities: 


In about April or May, 1962, subject to the propaganda and influence 
of a cadre of the clandestine communist organisation, I joined the 
Farmers’ Association under the Sarawak clandestine communist organi- 
sation. In August of the same year I was again recommended by my 
leader to join the Sarawak Advanced Youths Association, a secret com- 
munist organisation. Later in November I was sent to do racial work in 
Tebedu. Meanwhile a racial work cell for Tebedu area was formed, 
with me as one of the cell members. Our method of work was to make 
use of the SUPP by asking the masses to join the Party openly, and then 
to absorb the better elements amongst the SUPP members into the 
Farmers Association." 


“Racial work” refers to the CCO’s continuous, but thus far largely 


6 For background data on the CCO in this paragraph I have relied on the publication 
of the Government of Sarawak Information Service, Tke Danger Within. A History 
of the Clandestine Communist Organisation in Sarawak (Kuching, Government Print- 
ing Office, s.a., released in March 1963), esp. pp. 1—4. The estimate of CCO strength is 
drawn from information provided the writer by two Sarawak security officials in 
Kuching in January, 1964, and from subsequent estimates. For a closely similar estimate 
by the director of military operations in Sarawak, Major General G. H. Lea, see The 
Reporter, October 7, 1965, p. 42. - 

T The Sarawak Tribune, December 8, 1965. 
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fruitless efforts to win a following among other ethnic groups in Sarawak, 
notably the Iban. CCO dissemination of printed materials in the Iban 
language and earlier recruitment drives by young Chinese especially trained 
in Iban have had little success. Apparently this failure led to the formation 
of a new and shortlived CCO front in 1964, the “North Kalimantan Na- 
tional Liberation League” (NKNLL). Designed especially to win broad 
support among different population groups and serve as the core of an 
interracial Communist mass movement, the League apparently hoped to 
exploit a great diversity of issues, including dissatisfaction with new Malay- 
sian taxes and the problem of education. Late in December, 1964, the 
Malaysian government, offering few details, announced that it had 
“smashed” the NKNLL. Even more ephmeral, if not altogether unsuccess- 
ful vehicles of CCO propaganda and recruitment, have been a profusion 
of “dancing,” “discussion” or even “picnic” clubs among Sarawak Chinese 
youth. Small, informal, and easily disbanded and reformed under a differ- 
ent name or leadership, such groups have served the changing tactical 
needs of the CCO. 

But in the long run, perhaps the most useful front for the Sarawak 
Communists has been the SUPP. Formally established in June 1959, it is 
Sarawak’s oldest party. In 1964 SUPP claimed to have about 10,000 non- 
Chinese among its total membership of 42,000, but there is little question 
that from its inception the party has been in Chinese hands and is identified 
with Chinese interests. Before the formation of Malaysia it was the only 
party to oppose the creation of the Federation, advocating instead inde- 
pendence for Sarawak. Captured CCO documents, according to the govern- 
ment, leave no doubt that the party from the start was intended to be used 
for Communist objectives. Since 1963, the party leadership has at various 
times professed loyalty to Malaysia and denounced Indonesia’s “confronta- 
tion,” but Communist infiltration of the party has continued without 
hindrance by the party leadership. In the racially structured pattern of 
Sarawak politics, where parties tend to follow ethnic lines, SUPP is the 
principal opposition party to the Sarawak government led until recently by 
Chief Minister Stephen Kalong Ningkan.® This situation has tended to 
give the old communal and minority antagonisms of the territory a new 
and frequently bitter political dimension, particularly since the state and 
local elections of 1963, in which SUPP received 45,000 or about 24.5% of 
the votes cast. This is not to say that Sarawak Chinese have no political 
alternative other than SUPP. There is the Sarawak Chinese Association 
(SCA), a group of conservative, pro-Malaysia Chinese business interests, 
which is part of the Sarawak Alliance government. But the SCA has an 
insignificant following, and then primarily among the older generation 
Chinese. 

8 On Sarawak political parties see Robert O. Tilman, “The Alliance Pattern in Malay- 


sian Politics: Bornean Variations on a Theme, South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. 63 (1964), 
pp. 60-74. 
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During the past two years, several SUPP branches have been closed 
down by the government. In May 1964, the SUPP branch at Lundu and 
its sub-branches were proscribed on the grounds that they were being used 
as a vehicle for CCO activities in the dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda and in giving direct support to Indonesian terrorists. The government 
charged that branch leaders were conniving with Indonesian infiltrators to 
establish a “liberated” area in Lundu. A year later the government banned 
another SUPP branch on the grounds that the branch was under Commu- 
nist control and was attempting to establish a “Communist dominated 
area,” while the following September, 1965, SUPP branches at Sarikei and 
Jakar were ordered closed for the same reason. SUPP leaders protested the 
ban but to no avail. By September 1965, the Ningkan government showed 
signs of losing all patience with SUPP. One major reason was that on 
August 9, 1965, Singapore had rather precipitately left the Malaysian 
Federation (“expelled” might perhaps be the proper term for it). In 
Sarawak, SUPP immediately raised the banner of secessionism, demanding 
a plebescite to determine if the state should remain in the Federation. 
SUPP Secretary General, Stephen K. T. Yong, asserted that the plebescite 
might undo the allegedly improper, if not illegal, manner in which Sarawak 
had been incorporated into Malaysia. There is little doubt that the CCO 
saw Singapore’s secession as an opportunity to contrive the dissolution of 
the remainder of Malaysia, and SUPP’s call for a plebescite undoubtedly 
coincided with Communist objectives, But even in some non-Communist 
circles, Singapore’s departure from the Federation raised legitimate ques- 
tions as to whether the entire Malaysian constitutional structure ought not 
now be reconsidered. However, Ningkan at once denounced the SUPP de- 
mand and sharply warned the party not to “echo any more Communist 
slogans” or the government would act swiftly. He also cautioned SUPP not 
to make any more suggestions “that will distract the people from our im- 
mediate goal of destroying internal communist subversion.’® 

Ningkan’s vehement reaction, in keeping with the occasional tendency 
of his state government (and the federal Malaysian government) to equate 
all opposition to the Malaysia Federation with Communism, almost cer- 
tainly fails to do justice to the internal split in the SUPP organization 
between a Communist infiltrated and Peking-oriented left wing and a 
more moderate “social democratic” right wing. The split has been re- 
peatedly evident in the past year, resulting in the temporary resignation 
of Yong and SUPP chairman Ong Kee Hui in June 1965, over the issue 
of the party’s participation in the so-called “Malaysian Solidarity Con- 
vention.” This “Convention,” a coalition of left wing Malaysian parties in 
opposition to the Alliance Party government of premier Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, was instigated by and subscribed to the concept of a truly 
racially integrated “Malaysian Malaysia” of Singapore’s premier Lee 


9 The Sarawak Tribune, August 25, 1965. 
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Kuan Yew. Lee’s concept, which aroused the bitter opposition of conserva- 
tive Malays in the Tunku’s own party, played a major role in precipi- 
tating the final break between Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. Yong and 
other SUPP moderates tended to favor the “Malaysian Malaysia” con- 
cept and the idea of the “Malaysian Solidarity Convention” as a kind of 
“loyal opposition” and “democratic” counterweight to the “feudal” 
Malay Alliance government of the Tunku. But for the SUPP left, any 
participation in an all-Malaysian opposition was anathema because Com- 
munist policy refuses to recognize in any way the very existence of Malay- 
sia. By the end of July 1965, it was evident that Lee Kuan Yew’s policy 
was a failure, and that a permanent rift between Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur was but a matter of time. Ong and Yong returned to the SUPP 
leadership, apparently on the terms of the SUPP left wing. Subsequently, 
Singapore’s “eviction” from the Federation was interpreted by SUPP as 
evidence that a left “democratization” of Malaysia was impossible. This 
led the party’s to call for a plebescite as a prelude to Sarawak’s secession 
from the Federation. 

Thus, while the Communist-oriented left wing of SUPP now is clearly 
dominant, the social democratic group, though silent, is not destroyed. 
An unanswered question concerns the extent to which the more intran- 
sigeant policy utterances of the government continue to alienate not only 
the SUPP moderates but probably also much of the Sarawak Chinese 
community which appears to feel little sense of identification with the 
government, It is a telling illustration of the state of mind of the Sarawak 
Chinese community that, despite repeated appeals, the State’s Civil De- 
fense Corps includes no more than 40 non-natives (i.e., Chinese) in the 
400 man organization. The Malaysian Minister of Finance, Tan Siew Sin, 
has also found it necessary to berate the Sarawak Chinese community in 
the most scathing terms (“Our soldiers are dying in the field but their 
blood certainly has not reduced the profits of the businessmen of Sibu”) 
because of its hostility to the new federal taxes necessitated by increased 
defense expenditures, !° 

Since 1963, at least one thousand young Sarawak Chinese males, care- 
fully prepared by ksueh hsih (self study) cells of SAYA or other elements 
of the CCO and often using SUPP badges as “passports,” crossed into 
Indonesia for training in a number of Indonesian Marine Corps and 
paramilitary camps along the border. Most of these youths subsequently 
participated in Indonesian guerrilla attacks on Sarawak soil; some appear 
also to have joined the “National Army of North Borneo” (Tentara 
Nasional Kalimantan Utara—-TNKU) the Indonesian backed group of 
dissidents from Brunei, led by A. M. Azahari. Sarawak Chinese girls 


10 Ibid., October 16, 1965; The Straits Times, June 19, 1965. 

11 Sabah Times, June 12, 1964. On Indonesian attacks see especially Department of 
Information, Malaysia, Indonesian Involvement in Eastern Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur, 
Public Printers, 1965), pp. 25-41, and Ministry of External Affairs, Malaysia, Indo- 
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have also proved useful to the CCO particularly in courier duty. When 
caught by the authorities, “the CCO is perfectly happy, because every 
attempt is then made to build them up as martyrs to the communist cause, 
and undoubtedly the detention of young girls does arouse a certain amount 
of sympathy on the part of some well-meaning and easily duped members 
of the public.”!? Substantial numbers of these young Sarawak Chinese 
have become disillusioned—especially over the treatment they received in 
Indonesia and have surrendered to the authorities. But their status frus- 
trations continue and the older generation of Sarawak Chinese often seems 
unable to provide meaningful direction. Sarawak’s Deputy Chief Minister, 
James Wong, noted that: 


... some of the younger generation of Chinese in Sarawak have been 
much affected by the teachings of communism. There are all sorts of 
reasons for this, Many young Chinese are proud of the achievements of 
Communist China and feel that what is good in China should be copied 
here. Others have had their sense of idealism twisted. . . . Others are 
discontented because they cannot get good jobs or feel they are not 
making enough money or that they do not own enough land and that 
communism will provide the answer to all their problems. 

The older people do not subscribe to these ideas, but many of the 
older Chinese in Sarawak are people who in China never received a 
proper education. They are overawed by the fact that so many of their 
children can claim to possess an education and defer to the views of 
these youngsters. They are unable or unwilling to exercise the restraints 
and disciplines which parents should be able to exercise.1% 


Chinese CCO-Indonesian cooperation in terrorist activities in Sarawak 
was demonstrated on June 27, 1965, when a band of about 30 Indonesian 
terrorists and Sarawak Chinese Communists overran a police post only 18 
miles from the Sarawak capital of Kuching, killing two policemen—includ- 
ing a brother of Chief Minister Ningkan—and wounding two others. Seizing 
weapons from the police armory, the raiders then broke into a nearby 
Chinese home, killing three members of the family. Another group of 
terrorists at Lackea, a nearby settlement, entered Chinese homes, killing 
four, and blew up a bridge. That the marauders had been able to penetrate 
heavily patrolled territory so close to Kuching disturbed officials and 
strongly suggested collusion of the local population. Several CCO activists 
were arrested in the area, one of whom confessed to having guided the 
raiders. An arms cache was also discovered in one of the villages attacked 
on June 27. Officials recalled that a year earlier, near the same village, 
“a Vietcong style training camp,” complete with “an underground bunker 


nesian Aggression against Malaysia (s.l, 1964). On Azahari’s rebellion see my “Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and the North Borneo Crisis,” Asian Survey, III: 4 (April, 1963), pp. 
173-181. 


12 “Girls——An Easy Prey to the CCO,” Sarawak By the Week (Sarawak Information 
Service, Kuching), no, 33/63, Week of August 11 to August 17, 1963, p. 15. 
13 Sabah Times, December 28, 1963. 
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cleverly concealed and a variety of home made training guns as well as 
Communist guerrilla warfare training manuals” had been discovered. The 
June 27 incident spurred the Sarawak government to initiate a “protective 
hamlet” program in the state, similar to that implemented in the Malay 
Peninsula during the struggle against guerrilla Communists (1948-1960). 
On the morning of July 6, 1965 Malaysian and British troops and police 
launched “Operation Hammer.” An area of about 80 square miles between 
the tenth and twenty-fifth mile markers on the Kuching-Serian trunk road 
was sealed off and all Chinese living in this region were resettled in villages 
protected by police and barbed wire. Initially some 8000 Chinese were in- 
volved, but eventually some 50,000 are to be resettled. 

Sarawak officials left no doubt as to the reasons behind the program. 
Chief Minister Ningkan declared, for example, that “there are isolated 
Chinese communities in our border areas which either willingly or under 
duress are induced to provide the necessary cover and assistance to enable 
trained bands of guerrillas to infiltrate our country and complete their 
dirty work.” Malaysia’s leading daily was equally unequivocal: “Of this 
there can be no doubt whatever. About 80 per cent of the Chinese villagers 
were either active supporters of the Communist underground or under its 
control. This figure is no more than a rough estimate but that the CCO 
had effective control is not in question.”14 “Operation Hammer” was ac- 
companied by “Operation Letterbox” in which all Chinese over 15 in the 
resettled group filled in questionnaires soliciting information on local Com- 
munist activity and in closed booths dropped the questionnaires in sealed 
boxes. Rewards for information leading to the capture of “wanted Com- 
munists” now also began to become common. 

The Malaysian government was obliged to defend “Operation Hammer” 
against “foreign correspondents” in Malaysia who criticized the whole 
resettlement scheme. In this connection it is well to note that the Sarawak 
government has attempted to meliorate the hardships suffered by the vic- 
tims of resettlement. Water, electricity, and medical facilities have been 
provided—-amenities which many of the resettlers did not enjoy in their 
old habitat. Compensation is paid to natives and Chinese landowners for 
land used in the resettlement, and each resettled family is given a grant of 
M $1500 (about U.S. $500) to build their own homes on the quarter acre 
plot of land allotted to them. But residents of the village are allowed out only 
during the daytime to work on their land, and a 7 p.m. curfew has been 
imposed. Deputy Chief Minister James Wong, while denying any similarity 
between the resettlement area in Sarawak and “concentration camps,” has 
admitted that the “immediate, temporary grouping” of the population in 
the early phases of the resettlement created conditions that “were crowded 
and far from comfortable.”® 

14 The Straits Times, July 21, 1965. 

15 Cf. Wong’s letter to the editor, Far Eastern Economic Review, January 6, 1966, 
p. 12. 
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It seems unlikely, however, the resettlement program will induce a 
greater sense of identification and loyalty among the Chinese for the 
Sarawak or Malaysian governments, even if conditions become more com- 
fortable, particularly since the government has also undertaken a new 
security drive in the delicate field of Chinese education. The management 
of seven Chinese schools in the “Operation Hammer” area were suspended 
in August 1965, on the grounds that “many of the former pupils of these 
schools have taken an active part in the communist organization.” Accord- 
ing to the government, some of the schools had refused to comply with 
“sovernment policy” and all were said to bear some responsibility “for the 
growth of communism in the area.” The government specifically cited in- 
stances in which the school administration had appointed pro-Communists 
to school staff positions, and noted also that “large portraits of two promi- 
nent Chinese communities were hanging on the wall” in one school until 
removed by government order. Three months later the government an- 
nounced that Chinese students found to be taking part in “Communist 
sponsored activities’ would face expulsion or suspension from school. 
There was “convincing evidence,” the government declared, that some 
pupils in Chinese schools were engaging in secret political activities, includ- 
ing the dissemination of unauthorized literature and the formation of study 
groups. 


Determined repression thus seems to have become government policy. 
All through the latter half of 1965 and the early weeks of 1966 the govern- 
ment’s security drive intensified. A systematic search for suspected CCO 
activists was extended far beyond the “Operation Hammer” area and 
numerous Chinese youths were subjected to interrogation. From June 
through September 1965 alone, 200 were arrested for Communist activity. 
Early in August 1965, Sarawak police reported that a new plot by local 
Chinese Communists to capture Simunjan police station, 40 miles east of 
Kuching, had been nipped in the bud, and 13 Chinese were arrested. 
Allegedly the CCO elements had been training for the project in secret 
camps near Simunjan station that were discovered by the police. 


Throughout August 1965, the waves of arrests continued. In Bau district, 
some 30 miles southwest of Kuching and the scene of earlier sharp clashes, 
a running battle developed with a force of about one hundred Indonesian 
troops, apparently supported by local Communist elements. Both the dis- 
trict and the town of Bau, long regarded as a stronghold of the CCO as 
well as the SUPP, were placed under a virtual state of siege for weeks as 
security operations intensified against both the Indonesian guerrillas and 
the Sarawak Farmers Association, which the government charged with 
organizing “low grade communist militant activities.” The atmosphere 
pervading in this area was perhaps best typified by a police warning that 
“any unusual or strange looking person in public must be regarded with 
suspicion and immediately reported to the police by the quickest methods 
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available.’ With new eruptions of terrorist activity in Lundu district in 
September and October, a security drive also got underway in the Tebedu 
area of the First Division where one of the principal objectives was the 
disruption of the Sarawak Farmers Association. 

All through December 1965, and the following January, arrests continued 
throughout Sarawak. Quantities of “communist documents, literature and 
proscribed newspapers” as well as printing apparatus were confiscated. In 
early January the “Operation Hammer” campaign was extended to include 
the whole Tebedu area in Serian District and in June 1966, a new cam- 
paign began against Communist strongholds in the jungle area of Gunung 
Gading between Lundu and Sematan in the western part of the state. The 
effect of these campaigns seemed doubtful, however. The government in 
March, 1966, announced that Sarawak Chinese youths continued to slip 
over the border into Indonesia and, more importantly, that the parents of 
these youths and other Chinese leaders were doing little or nothing to stop 
them. 

To the Sarawak government the Communist threat seemed to become 
even more immediate in recent months. However justified the government’s 
security campaign may have been, the very nature of its repressive tactics 
had in some instances redounded adversely upon it and had won sympathy 
for its opponents. An example was the “firecracker incident” in Kuching. 
‘On August 27, 1965, two grenades were exploded in the “Open Air Market” 
of Kuching, wounding several persons. Shortly thereafter, a large number 
of firecrackers were exploded in the same area and pamphlets in Malay 
and Chinese urging “unity to crush Malaysia” were thrown from a passing 
car. It was announced that the firecrackers had been set off as a “diver- 
sionary” tactic to confuse the public about the grenade attacks, and police 
ordered the surrender of all firecrackers. At this point, even friends of the 
government began to wonder if the anti-CCO campaign, however well in- 
tended, was not reaching somewhat ludicrous proportions. 

Inter-communal animosity perhaps has been Sarawak Communism’s 
greatest asset, but it is a two edged sword. The CCO has been unable to 
win a following among non-Chinese, and highly publicized defections by 
non-Chinese members from SUPP have continued. Precisely because of this 
identification of the Chinese with Communism, other ethnic groups have 
been strengthened in their opposition to it. The clash between Communism 
and its opponents in its Sarawak setting is thus also a clash between races 
and cultures. Still, the complex pattern of communal hostilities opens new 
tactical opportunities. In the middle of June 1966, for example, Stephen 
Kalong Ningkan was ousted from his post as Chief Minister at the behest 
of Malaysian premier, Tunku Abdul Rahman, after the ruling Sarawak 
Alliance party had presumably disavowed Ningkan. Behind this maneuver 
was the resistance of Ningkan and some other elements to the increasing 


16 Sunday Tribune (Kuching), September 5, 1965. 
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“Malayanization” policies advocated by Rahman and the United Malays 
National Organization. In the past the collaboration of Dayak and other 
indigenous Bornean political interests with the Malays had been the key 
to the anti-Communist character of the Sarawak government. But with 
Ningkan’s departure, the left-wing Chinese may acquire new partners in 
a common policy against the allegedly overbearing attitude of Kuala 
Lumpur. 

A major weakness of Sarawak Communism is its relative isolation from 
ideological sympathizers in other parts of the Singapore-Malaysian area. 
In part this is due to the difficulty of communications, aggravated by severe 
government surveillance. But even more important is the CCO’s particular 
conception of its “national” task—viz., the creation of an independent 
“Republic of Sarawak.” Although this coincides with that of the under- 
ground Malayan Communist Party, which is committed to the establish- 
ment of a “Republic of Malaya,” an all-Malaysian Communist movement 
incorporating all the Communist groups in different parts of the Federation 
runs basically counter to the current separatist strategy of the CCO. As 
the absence of unity within Malaysian communist movements facilitates 
the repressive effort of the Malaysian and Sarawak governments, greater 
coordination would almost certainly depend upon some degree of assistance 
to anti-Malaysia dissident groups, including the CCO, from the Indonesian 
government. This appears very unlikely at the present time. Indonesian- 
Malaysian talks on various matters, including security arrangements, com- 
menced in Kuala Lumpur on September 6, 1966, It was “officially reported” 
three days later that the two governments had agreed upon joint security 
activities on the Borneo border, directed at the estimated 700 Sarawak 
Chinese rebels.17 Whether these joint operations will ever actually be con- 
ducted is still uncertain. It is obvious, however, that barring drastic changes 
in Indonesian political developments, the CCO has lost its most important 
source of external support. This may have a significant impact upon the 
general elections Malaysia has promised for Sabah and Sarawak in 1967 
“to give the people the opportunity to reaffirm their decision to stay in 
Malaysia,” as stipulated in the Malaysian-Indonesian accord of August 11, 
1966. 


17 The Times (London), September 10, 1966. 
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THE NATURE OF PARTY COMPETITON IN 
FIVE INDIAN STATES 
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Indian politics commonly has been portrayed as a one party 
dominant or a multi-party system. In part, such classifications probably 
have developed from the existence of a large number of political parties in 
India and the control of the national government by one major party dur- 
ing the entire period since independence. An adequate understanding oi 
the nature of party competition in India, however, must be based on a 
careful empirical investigation of contests between the parties within local 
political districts. 

The generally accepted descriptions of Indian politics as multi-party 
or one party dominant contrast sharply with the equally prominent belief 
that a simple-majority single-ballot electoral system, such as that found in 
most Indian constituencies, will tend to promote a two party system. In a 
classic study of political parties, Duverger expressed the “sociological law” 
that the simple-majority single-ballot system favors the two party system.”+ 
Yet, several commentators have doubted the application of his proposition 
to Indian politics.2 Even Duverger himself subsequently qualified his ob- 
servation with regard to Indian politics. 

The framing of generalizations about party competition at a relatively 
early stage of political development, however, is fraught with peril. As 
Duverger observes, “The impluse of the electoral system towards the crea- 
tion of bipartism is therefore only a long-term effect.”4 Only by examining 
several elections over an extended period is it possible to discern significant 
trends and the probable future of party competition in a developing coun- 
try. The purpose of this research, therefore, will be to test the validity of 
Duverger’s hypothesis in five Indian states by analyzing patterns of party 
competition within many legislative constituencies in a series of elections 
since 1952. 


* The authors wish to express their appreciation to Peter McDonough for his assist- 
ance in all phases of the research and to the Center of South and Southeast Asian 
Studies at the University of Michigan for their facilities and support. 

1 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: Their Organization and Activity in the Modern 
State (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1959), p. 217. 

2 Wiliam Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962), p. 185; Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 225; Shriram Maheshwari, The General Election 
in India (Allahabad: Chaitanya Publishing House, 1963), p. 79. 

3 Maurice Duverger, “Sociologie des Partis Politiques,” in Georges Gurvitch, ed., 
Traitz de Sociologie, vol. II (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1960), pp. 44-45. 

4 Duverger, Political Parties, p. 226. 
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The primary units of analysis in this examination of party competition 
consisted of all elections for the state legislatures in Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, and West Bengal. As states that seemed to pro- 
vide significant contrasts geographically and culturally, the five areas 
selected for study afforded promising regions for research on political 
parties. While detailed characteristics clearly have important consequences 
for party competition, perhaps the most striking features of an analysis of 
politics in the five states are their extensive differences. Included in the 
areas of study are some of the most advanced and some of the least devel- 
oped states in India. Thus any similarities of trends in party competitive- 
ness in Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, and West Bengal should 
provide some evidence concerning the party system in India as well as 
the nature of party competition in five significant Indian states. 

Since the major focus of this study will be to determine whether or not 
trends toward two party competition exist in a single-ballot simple-majority 
electoral system such as that found in India, the research will follow 
Duverger’s observation that the “true effect of the simple-majority system 
is limited to local bipartism.” Although an investigation of national or 
parliamentary elections yielded conclusions almost identical to the findings 
from the data on elections for the legislatures in the five states, principal 
emphasis will be placed on the state legislative elections. Any preliminary 
evidence of patterns of bipartism should be apparent at a local or state 
rather than a national level. 

Several possible approaches exist for the investigation of trends in party 
competition. One measure of tendencies toward centralization or fragmen- 
tation in party systems is the number of candidates who contested elections 
in legislative constituencies.® Table 1 contains the modal number of candi- 
dates and independent candidates in the legislative constituencies of each 
state in the three regular elections from 1952 to 1962. 


TABLE 1. MODAL NUMBER OF CANDIDATES AND INDEPENDENT CANDIDATES IN INDIAN 
LEGISLATIVE CONSTITUENCIES BY STATE, 1952-1962 


1952 1957 1962 
Modal No. of Modal No. of Modal No. of 
Modal No. of Independent Modal No. of Independent Modal No. of Independent 
States Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates 
Kerala* 3 1 3 0 2 0 
Madhya 
Pradesh 5 2 3 1 3 0 
Orissa** 3 1 3 (0) 3 0 
Punjab 6 5 5 2 5 1 
West Bengal 6 1 4 1 4 0 


* Since no state legislative election was held in Kerala in 1962, the statistics from 1960 are 
included as the third election. g 5 

** Since no state legislative election was held in Orissa in 1962, the statistics from 1961 are 
included as the third election. 


5 Ibid., p. 227. 
6 Data for this research were obtained from Vol. 2 of the series of Reports on the 
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The table reveals a modest decline in the modal number of legislative 
candidates in each state after the first election. While some legislative 
constituencies in 1952 had as many as 20 candidates, by the third election 
no district in any of the states had more than 10 candidates. There was a 
somewhat larger number of candidates in West Bengal and Punjab than in 
the other states, but over half of the constituencies in both states contained 
no more than five candidates in 1962. Perhaps more striking than the re- 
duction in the total number of candidates, however, was the corresponding 
decrease in the number of independent candidates who contested legislative 
positions in the five states. By the third election, the largest proportion of 
legislative constituencies in all states except Punjab had no independent 
candidates. Although the information on independent candidates for the 
1952 election is somewhat inflated because of the absence of designated 
Communist candidates, data concerning the number of candidates in legis- 
lative elections indicate that Kerala displayed more tendencies toward 
party competitiveness than the other states. The general trend in all five 
states, however, has been in the direction of fewer independent candidates 
in elections for state legislatures. While the gains in the proportion of party 
sponsored candidates may simply reflect increasing politicization, the com- 
bined effect of the initial decline in the total number of candidates and the 
consistent reduction in the number on independent candidates would seem 
to suggest that additional measures of party competition should be investi- 
gated. 


To determine the nature of party competition in legislative districts, 
it is necessary to analyze the strength of various parties or candidates. 
Therefore, a taxonomy of party competition which seemed particularly 
relevant to Indian politics was constructed prior to the initiation of this 
research to test Duverger’s hypothesis that increasing trends toward two 
party competition should be evident in a single-ballot simple-majority 
electoral system. The following list indicates the typologies and the defini- 
tions for each: 


Non-competitive one party constituency (80-100 percent of the total 
vote received by one party or candidate). 

One dominant party constituency (60-79 percent of the total vote is re- 
‘ceived by one party or candidate; the remainder of the vote is scat- 
tered among two or more minor parties or candidates). 

Two party constituency dominated by one party (60-79 percent of the 
total vote is received by one party or candidate; the remainder of the 
vote is received by no more than two candidates or parties). 


General Elections in India prepared by the Election Commission of the Government of 
India. The data for the 1965 legislative election in Kerala were obtained, from The 
Hindu, Madras, March 6, 1965. Other data were furnished through the courtesy of 
Rajni Kothari, Director of the Center of the Study of Developing Societies in New 
Delhi. All multi-member constituencies were excluded from the research. 
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Competitive two party constituency (40-59 percent of the total vote is 
received by each of two parties or candidates). 

Marginal two party constituency (one party or candidate receives 40-59 
percent of the vote; and at least one other party or candidate receives 
more than 25 percent of the vote). 

Marginal multi-party constituency (one party or candidate receives 40- 
59 percent of the vote; but no other party or candidate receives more 
than 25 percent of the vote). 

Transitional multi-party constituency (each of two parties or candidates 
receives 25 percent or more of the vote; but none of the other parties 
or candidates receives more than 25 percent of the vote). 

Multi-party constituency dominated by three parties (three or more 
parties or candidates receive more than 25 percent of the total vote; 
but none of the other parties or candidates receives at least 25 percent 
of the total vote). 

Diffused multi-party constituency (one party or candidate receives 25- 
39 percent or more of the vote; but none of the other parties or 
candidates receives 25 percent or more of the vote). 


Fragmented multi-party constituency (no party or candidate secures 
more than 25 percent of the vote). 


While these types of party competition were developed with special 
reference to Indian politics, they seem to have some general applicability 
for the assessment of trends in electoral competitiveness in any developing 
country. The non-competitive one party constituency and the one dominant 
party constituency reflect a political situation in which there is little likeli- 
hood that the opposition parties will be able to overtake the electoral ad- 
vantage or to offer effective competition vis-a-vis the major party in the 
district. The two party constituency dominated by one party, on the other 
hand, seems to suggest a circumstance in which there is a possibility that 
at least one of the opposition parties will be able to overcome the numerical 
edge of the dominant party or to restore meaningful party competition. 
The competitive two party constituency, of course, indicates nearly opti- 
mum party competition; and the marginal two party constituency, by 
containing two relatively evenly matched parties which together secure 
more than two-thirds of the vote, appears to represent an approximation 
of this ideal competition. Although the marginal multi-party constituency 
reveals that no one party is able to dominate, it also probably implies 
that close competition will not occur unless some of the minor parties 
coalesce in opposition to the major party. The transitional multi-party 
constituency denotes a district which already contains two strong parties 
and which is perhaps in transition from multi-party to two-party compe- 
tition. Generally, competition between three parties rather than two or 
more parties is present in a multi-party constituency dominated by three 
parties, Finally, diffused or fragmented multi-party constituencies typify 
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varying degrees of multi-partyism with little apparent probability that they 
will emerge as competitive party environments. 

The several taxonomies also suggest various opportunities for changes 
in party competitiveness through the formation of alliances. Perhaps two 
party constituencies dominated by one party and marginal multi-party 
districts offer the greatest possibilities for increased party competition 
through the development of coalitions either to overcome the superiority of 
a single powerful party or to unite substantial existing opposition to a 
marginally successful party. In multi-party constituencies dominated by 
three parties the establishment of an alliance between only two party 
groups would change competition from essentially a three party to a two 
party phenomenon. 

From these types, it may be possible to construct an empirically based 
description of political systems. A state or country that is composed prin- 
cipally of non-competitive one party constituencies or one dominant party 
districts would possess a one party or a one dominant party system, and a 
state that consists largely of diffused or fragmented multi-party districts 
would be identified as having a multi-party system. A majority of competi- 
tive or marginal two party constituencies, on the other hand, would describe 
a state with an existing or developing two party system. Since two signifi- 
cant parties already have emerged in a transitional multi-party district, 
this typology might be considered to reflect constituencies in the process 
of developing two party competition. Two party constituencies dominated 
by one party, marginal multi-party constituencies, and divided competitive 
party districts would characterize states in which ideal two party competi- 
tion probably could be achieved only through the formation of coalitions 
and alliances. The typologies, therefore, provide an opportunity not only 
to analyze the nature of party competition in a single election but also to 
detect significant trends in party competitiveness that may occur in a 
series of elections.” 

Table 2 records the percentage of constituencies classified by type of 
party system in all state legislative elections in the five states. The data 
seem to indicate a relatively clear and impressive trend toward party com- 
petition by the second election in most states. In one of the elections after 
1952 could more than one-fourth of the constituencies in any state be de- 
© scribed as possessing either a pure one dominant party system or an 
extreme multi-party system. Even more striking, however, is the fact that 
party competition increasingly has tended to approach a two party model 
through the years. After the 1962 election, nearly half of the legislative 
districis in all states were marginal or competitive two party constituencies. 
Some differences in degrees of party competition were evident between 


T Due to change in the boundaries of legislative districts, it was impossible to compare 
individual constituencies during a series of elections in any of the states. The general 
trends in party competitiveness, however, are evident in an examination of the districts 
in each state legislative election in the five states. 
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states. The relatively more advanced states of West Bengal, Kerala, and 
Punjab seemed to contain somewhat more competitive legislative constitu- 
encies that the less developed states of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Some 
elections such as the 1965 vote in Kerala, which was characterized by un- 
usual factionalism, also seemed to reflect “special conditions” that may 
disrupt the normal influence of the simple-majority procedure on party 
competition.’ In general, however, most of the states and elections seemed 
to reflect tendencies toward emerging two party competition at the state 
legislative level. 

In addition, the relatively small proportion of districts that represented 
favorable circumstances for the processes of coalition formation seems to 
have undergone major changes. In most states, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the proportion of marginal multi-party constituencies and a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of marginal two party districts. 
In many respects, the situation depicted by the data resembles what Du- 
verger has described as the role of a dominant party in a multi-party 
system, in which one party clearly outdistances its rivals during a signifi- 
cant period and is able to identify itself with the entire nation.® In the 
future, India may experience either the growth of a dominant party in a 
pluralistic system or even greater trends toward two party competition 
than those that have occurred thus far. 

In any event, increasing competitiveness in legislative constituencies has 
not been solely a product of a reduction in the number of parties or candi- 
dates contesting elections. In the 1962 legislative election in Punjab, for 
example, 73.6% of the marginal and competitive two party constituencies 
had four or more candidates. Similarly, in the other states, most of the 
closely contested two party districts contained from four to seven candi- 
dates or parties. Thus, two party competitiveness was not confined to 
constituencies in which the voters were presented with only two or three 
alternatives. Bipartism was most prevalent in areas where two parties had 
succeeded in establishing themselves as the principal spokesmen for the 
political aspirations of the voters by intense competition with other parties 
rather than by default. 

Additional evidence indicates that constituencies characterized by two 
party competition may record higher rates of electoral participation than 
less competitive districts. Table 3 reveals the mean turnout of voters in the 
legislative constituencies of the four states of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab and West Bengal by type of party system in three elections. Al- 
though the differences are not always dramatic, competitive two party 
constituencies did contain a larger proportion of participating voters than 
any other type of district in at least two of the three elections. In the five 
elections in Kerala, turnout was highest in competitive two party con- 


8 Duverger, Political Parties, p. 217. 
® Duverger, “Sociologie des Partis Politiques,” p. 44. 
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stituencies in all but the 1965 vote when it was highest in the three party 
districts. Similar patterns also were evident in the turnout of voters by 
type of party system in the legislative districts of each individual state. 
The relatively high proportion of voters in multi-party constituencies 
dominated by three parties may have been produced by the small number 
of cases in the category or by the possible presence of strong left-wing, 
center, and conservative parties in the districts. In general, however, the 
highest turnout of voters was recorded in competitive two party districts. 

The ability of two major parties to attract a large proportion of the 
total ballots and the participation of voters in most of the legislative con- 
stituencies of five states indicate that the traditional descriptions of India 
as reflecting either a one party dominant or a multi-party system may 
need to be revised at the local level. In a large number of legislative dis- 
tricts the political interests and goals of most voters seem to have aggre- 
gated in two principal political parties. The experience of the five Indian 
states, therefore, tends to confirm the hypothesis that the single-ballot 
simple-majority ballot procedure may encourage the growth of two party 
competition. The simple-majority system “tends to the creation of a two- 
party system inside the individual constituency; but the parties opposed 
may be different in different areas of the country.”!° While a dualistic 
party structure may represent the aggregate political interests in legislative 
constituencies, many years may be required before the same process can 
be investigated in the entire nation. “Nonetheless,” as Duverger notes, 
“the increased centralization of organization within the parties and the 
consequent tendency to see political problems from the national standpoint 
tend of themselves to project on to the entire country the localized two- 
party system brought about by the ballot procedure.” 

The politics of India has undergone substantial changes since independ- 
ence. Undoubtedly many years may be required to overcome the political 
divisions resulting from differences in caste, ideology, and culture. Yet 
the evidence from five Indian states already have indicated that a large 
proportion of legislative constituencies has developed marginal or com- 
petitive two party systems and that competitive two party districts may 
yield a higher turnout of voters than other areas. Additional research will 
be required to determine whether or not current trends will continue and 
extend to national politics in the future. The data, however, reveal the 
need for a revision of popularly accepted concepts of the party system in 
India and for careful, extensive, empirical studies of party competition. 


10 Duverger, Political Parties, p. 223. 
11 Fbid. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S STRATEGY OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 1961-1966 


JAN S. PRYBYLA 





The economic disruption brought about by the ideologically- 
determined policies of the Great Leap Forward (1958-60), the abrupt 
withdrawal of Soviet experts (mid-1960), and the natural calamities of 
the “three bad years” (1959-61) led to a rethinking of communist China’s 
approach to economic development and a revision of key economic policies. 
By the second half of 1960 it became clear to even the most dogmatically- 
minded Chinese leaders that ideological faith and centrally-inspired mass 
enthusiasm were not substitutes for economic calculation. The result was 
the introduction late in 1960 of a series of new economic policies collec- 
tively known as “Readjustment, Consolidation, Filling-Out, and Raising 
Standards.” The methodological guidelines for the new course were gradual- 
ness, a modicum of intersectoral balance, an appreciation of the over- 
whelming rural realities of China’s society, and a new understanding of 
quality as an important dimension of economic growth. However, hand 
in hand with the policy of prudence, moderation, realism, and restraint, 
went a renewed assault on the citizens’ political consciousness under the 
name of “Socialist Education.” Launched in 1962, the campaign was aimed 
at preventing the essentially revisionist economic policies from seeping 
through into the realms of culture and politics and turning into the much- 
feared Soviet-type revisionism after the disappearance of the present gen- 
eration of Chinese leaders. Both in its intensity and the shrillness with 
which it was pursued, the socialist education campaign (culminating in 
what came to be known as the “Proletarian Cultural Revolution”) revealed 
the anxiety with which China’s aging leaders viewed the possible future 
course of events in the country, and the continued suspicion in which they 
held the rising generations of technocrats, engineers, and other experts.+ 
The campaign is still on. It injects into the new economic course an element 
of tension and a suggestion of impermanence which may in the end threaten 
the real achievements made since the abandonment of the Great Leap. 
Agriculture as the Foundation 

In a reversal of the 1953-57 Soviet-type, capital-intensive, heavy in- 
dustry-oriented planning, and the 1958-60 Great Leap industry-oriented 
but labor-intensive political drive, the new policy inaugurated in the latter 
part of 1960 stresses sectoral balance and pays special attention to the 
hitherto most neglected sector—agriculture. In December 1964 Chou En-lai 


1 For a clear expression of this anxiety see Edgar Snow’s interview with Mao Tse- 
tung, The Sunday Times (London), Feb. 14, 1965, p. 11; and “Mao Tse-tung: A Wor- 
ried Man at 72?” China Report (New Delhi), June 1965, pp. 1-3. 
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summed up the general approach to sectoral priorities in the following 
terms: “The plan for national economic development should be arranged 
in the order of priority of agriculture, light industry, and heavy industry. 
The scale of industrial development should correspond to the volume of 
marketable grain and the industrial raw materials made available by agri- 
culture.”? After 1960, and until further notice, agriculture was to be the 
“foundation” and industry the “leading factor” of China’s strategy of 
economic development. The aim was to prevent the recurrence of the 
natural disasters of the “three bad years” and maximize the area of high 
and stable yields. The following six points have emerged as the main ele- 
ments of the new policy of “agriculture as foundation.” 

The ve Facto dissolution of the peoples commune as a production and 
accounting unit: Since 1962 the institutional structure of Chinese agri- 
culture comprises three levels of ownership: the production team of 20-30 
households, the production brigade consisting of several teams, and the 
rural people’s commune (1,620 households, national average 1964). In 
some cases the production brigade has been eliminated altogether. In con- 
trast to the Great Leap emphasis on “grand-scale collective ownership 
approaching people’s ownership” (i.e. the commune), the new policy 
stresses the production team which has, in fact, become the basic produc- 
tion as well as income and expenditure distribution unit. In general, land, 
draft animals, farm tools, and other means of production are owned by 
the teams, although in a very few cases ownership still vests in the brigades 
or communes, Production team members are paid either on a piece-rate 
basis or on the basis of workpoints according to a set scale of workpoints 
for different types of labor. Production team households were, until mid- 
1966, allowed to cultivate small garden plots (abolished during the Great 
Leap), raise pigs, oxen, and poultry, grow tung trees and bamboo, and 
engage in other sideline occupations (e.g., sericulture, production of wooden 
farm implements, native paper, essential oils, etc.). The products of this 
activity could be sold on the free market, but this privilege had apparently 
been rescinded by June 1966. Because of the “class danger” inherent in 
both private sideline production and ownership at the team level, efforts 
are constantly being made to promote team sideline production and 
strengthen the revolutionary vigilance of rural cadres. After mid-1966, 
the private plots began to be quietly communized. The production brigade, 


2 Chou En-lai, “Report on the Work of the Government to the Ist Session, 3rd 
National People’s Congress,” Dec. 21-22, 1964, Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 10. See 
Liao Lu-yen, “The Whole Party and the Whole People Go In for Agriculture in a 
Big Way,” Hung-chi, No. 17, 1960 in Peking Review, Sept. 14, 1960, pp. 32-36. The 
theoretical justification and basic rules for the application of the policy are to be found 
in an article by Lin Hung, “Actively Develop Diversified Operations, Promote Overall 
Soaring of Agriculture,’ Ching-chi Yen-chiu, No. 10, Oct. 20, 1965 in Selections from 
China Mainland Magazines, US. Consulate General, Hong Kong (hereafter cited as 
SCMM), No. 503, Dec. 20, 1965, pp. 1-20. 
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where it exists, runs enterprises jointly owned by the production teams 
and organizes cooperation among the teams. The commune, considerably 
reduced in size since its 1958 heyday, organizes interbrigade cooperation, 
is in charge of major water and soil conservancy projects, runs repair 
shops, and constitutes the lowest unit of government in the countryside. 
The Big Leap Forward attempts to federate all communes within a county 
and to promote the development of commune industry using “traditional” 
production methods have been abandoned, and membership in communal 
mess halls is now voluntary. In short, the post-Leap institutional frame- 
work stresses feasibility, material incentives, and local conditions by vest- 
ing the smallest unit, the production team, with planning, accounting, and 
management authority. But the ideological framework of the commune has 
been left in place. 

Emphasis on maximizing the area of high and stable yields in respect to 
staple crops: The slogan is “diversification of agriculture with grain is the 
leading link,” and the idea behind the slogan is to concentrate on the 
development of existing high-yield farms rather than push ahead with 
ambitious land reclamation schemes. While there is plenty of reclaimable 
wasteland (about 1.1 million square kilometers), the decision has been 
taken to consolidate what is already under the plough and leave major 
land reclamation projects to a later date. Consolidation implies four sets 
of priorities: first, food grain production geared to the development of 
livestock (especially pigs); second, output of raw materials for industry, 
particularly cotton; third, production of export crops (oil seeds, rice); 
and fourth, sideline production on household or team plots involving mainly 
fruit, vegetables, oxen, poultry, and pigs. 

Mechanization and tool improvement: Assuring high and stable yields 
on the existing farms means raising labor productivity and output per acre. 
Mechanization of farm operations is one means of achieving this. Since 
1961 the approach to the problem has undergone a fundamental change. 
First, it is now understood that mechanization does not simply mean the 
serial production of heavy-duty tractors, a mistaken tradition which the 
Soviets passed on to the Chinese in the years from 1953 through 1957. 
In so far as tractor production is concerned, the stress now is on variety 
geared to local topographical conditions and the requirements of the par- 
ticular job to be done. Second, and more important, the pressure on state 
funds has led, since 1961, to a policy of making the communes, brigades, 
and teams responsible for semi-mechanization, that is for the introduction 
of small but important changes in production methods in the light of local 
means and conditions. Semi-mechanization involves the replacement of 
human power with grindstones, flails, simple threshers, huskers, tillers, 
harrows, multi-share ploughs, sowers, and so on, all of which can be made 
and repaired on the spot. To help the farms in this task, some 25,000 
farm tool workshops have been established in recent years under the 
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Second Ministry of Light Industry. These workshops are in addition to 
the 1,500 machine tractor stations servicing the more’ mechanized farms. 

Stress on the application of chemical fertilizers, natural manure, pesti- 
cides, and insecticides: The new course places agricultural chemicals next 
only to mechanization and semi-mechanization. Since 1961 the chemical 
industry has been among China’s fastest growing industrial sectors; for 
one thing, the bulk of industrial imports has been in support of the chem- 
ical industry. China’s preoccupation with agricultural chemicals is under- 
standable in view of the following data. 


Supplies of Fertilizer per Hectare, 19628 


(Kilograms per hectare) 
Japan 228 
Taiwan 110 
China 5 


According to latest reports, small and medium-sized chemical fertilizer 
plants are being built all over the country. More prosaically, the Great 
Leap drive to collect human and animal manure has not been abandoned. 
In fact, it has come to be one of the techniques of “cultural remolding.’* 

Pushing ahead with water and soil conservancy on a local basis: Prob- 
ably one of the main practical reasons for retaining the formal structure 
of the rural people’s communes after 1960 was the need to devolve the 
responsibility for water and soil conservancy projects onto regional author- 
ities, and thus free the state from the burden of financing all but the most 
“above-norm” projects. One of the major objectives of the new course is 
to prevent the recurrence of the calamities of the “three bad years.” Yet 
both in 1964 and 1965 China suffered from prolonged drought in the north 
and from floods and typhoons in the south. Drought in north China is also 
threatening the 1966 harvest in many provinces. In the 1953-56 period 
the stress was on construction by the state of large reservoirs, each with a 
capacity in excess of 100 million cubic meters. These were built by the 
army, penal, and locally conscripted labor with engineering, technical, and 
supervisory assistance from the Russians. During the Great Leap, accent 
was shifted to the construction of many small (below 1,000 cubic meters) 
and medium-sized (100,000 to 1 million cubic meters) reservoirs by the 
communes, 

From 1961 to October 1965 there was some cutback in the building of 


3 The Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review, China, Hong Kong, 
North Korea, No. 44, Dec. 1963, p. 3. 

4“When the factory [Pu-ling Machine Works] was constructed, it was decided to 
install latrines instead of water closets to enable the peasants to procure manure locally.” 
Wang Pin, Tsai Tso-hua, Liu Hing-shu, “Concretely Handle the Relationship Between 
Capital, Industry, and Agriculture in Capital Construction,’ Hsin Chien-she, No. 4, 
April 20, 1965 in SCMM, No. 485, Aug. 16, 1965, p. 31. There is a political advantage 
to this: it goes by the name of “non-divorcement of the workers from the living 
standards of the masses.” Ibid., p. 34. 
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state-financed large-scale projects, and the communes were directed to 
repair and rationalize the projects which they had hastily thrown together 
during the Great Leap. In October 1965 a nationwide water conservancy 
campaign was launched in the wake of a National Congress on Water 
Conservancy held in the summer of that year. The essence of the new 
campaign was to still further shift the responsibility for water and soil 
conservation from the state to the communes. The task of the commune 
authorities remains to this day to build secondary irrigation and drainage 
systems and bring the potential of existing projects into full use. Financing 
is done entirely by the communes from their own resources, the state 
apparently intervening only to build a relatively small number of large- 
scale projects and help finance projects in some outlying regions (e.g., 
Tibet). Soil conservation is important in the northeast where, since 1951, 
a grandiose tree-planting campaign has been under way. 

Tightening-up of central control over the countryside: The moral and 
physical exhaustion of the masses of peasants which characterized the 
last months of the Great Leap led to the collapse of such planning as still 
survived the political euphoria of 1958-59 and to a relaxation of discipline 
in the people’s communes. Around 1964 the central planning and judiciary 
organs finally got around to checking-up on the financial deals and target 
reporting of the production teams and the investigation apparently dis- 
closed numerous irregularities in which the rural cadres were implicated. 
The socialist education campaign inaugurated in 1962 as an antidote to 
the economic revisionism of the new course, suddenly veered toward the 
rural technical, administrative, and supervisory cadres who were accused 
of corruption and extravagance. The practical cause of the rural cadres 
rectification campaign launched in earnest in September 1964 and still 
sweeping the countryside, seems to have been the state’s failure to supply 
the countryside with cheap goods with which to absorb the peasants’ 
increased purchasing power derived from free market sales and rising state 
procurements. A subsidiary cause was the old problem of communication 
between the.center and the provinces, the rural cadres siding with and 
abetting economic localism. A major point of conflict, mentioned by 
Nan-fang Jih-pao on December 26, 1964, was the inaccurate allocation of 
workpoints to the peasants by production team officials and falsification 
of team production accounts which underrated the teams’ production per- 
formance and resulted in produce hoarding at the team level. This was 
perhaps inevitable in view of the new policy of devolving capital con- 
struction responsibility on the teams, brigades, and communes. 

In pursuance of the policy of the “Four Withs,” judicial cadres were sent 
down to the countryside and instructed to investigate abuses of socialist 
morality by (1) eating, (2) living, (3) working, and (4) discussing to- 
gether with the poor and lower-middle peasants, The “Four Clearance” 
movement was intended simultaneously to (1) correct cadre corruption 
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in respect of financial affairs, (2) work-points, (3) accounts, and (4) stor- 
age of produce. The “Three Fixes and One Substitution” involved the 
assigrment of rural (as well as industrial and trade) cadres to (1) fixed 
labor bases, (2) at which they had to report at fixed hours, (3) work for 
a fixed length of time each day, and—as for the substitution—learn the 
jobs of regular workers so as to be ready to replace the regular workers 
whenever necessary. The whole “Fixes and Substitution” program was to 
be administered and supervised by officials of high rank directly answerable 
to the center. Peasant associations, dormant since the pre-1949 days, were 
reactivated for the express purpose of helping the central organs supervise 
and report on the local rural cadres. In the spring of 1964 a movement of 
“Comparing, Learning, Overtaking, and Helping” originally applied in 
industry (end 1963) was extended to the agricultural front. Politically, the 
objective was to break down local barriers to the flow of technical and 
innovational information, a problem besetting all command-type economies. 

The rural socialist education campaign, while it may have succeeded in 
uncovering accounting and other malpractices here and there, is quite alien 
to the spirit of relative rationality which has pervaded the new agricultural 
policy since 1961. The whole campaign is likely to instill fear and generate 
distrust at the farm level with adverse effects on production, productivity, 
and the quality of produce. Compared with the 25,000 semi-mechanization 
stations established in the countryside in the last few years, there are 
some 19,000 sales stations for Mao Tse-tung’s works. These distill the 
belief that l 


there is actually no such thing as economic, military, cultural, or 
other work which is not subordinate to politics . . . Political work takes 
first place relative to economic work .. . Politics must take command of 


economics and not vice-versa .. . Politics takes first place relative to 
science and technology. Politics must take command of science and 
zechnology and not vice-versa ... Only those who have grasped Mao 


Tse-tung’s thinking and put politics first can become really expert in 
production, technology, and other spheres of work.5 


In 1965 alone, the Ministry of Culture ordered nine publishing centers in 
Peking to publish more than 12 million copies of Mao Tse-tung’s works 
suitable for study by the peasants. The application of this village edition 
of Mao’s thinking to the problems of agricultural production and manage- 
ment may prove to be the greatest single threat to the generally moderate 
and workable policy of “agriculture as the foundation” of socialist con- 
struction. 

The overall results of the new course in agriculture have been satis- 
factory in the sense that by 1964 the physical damage wrought by the 
Great Leap had been, by and large, repaired. In four years (1961-64) 
total grain output was brought back to the 1957 level, and the same was 


5 “Politics the Supreme Commander, the Very Soul of Our Work,” Hung-chi editorial, 
No. 1, Jan. 1, 1966 in SCMM, No. 509, Jan. 31, 1966, pp. 1+4. 
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probably true of cotton, potatoes, and coarse grains, On a per capita basis, 
the picture was, of course, worse than in 1957 because population had in 
the meantime increased by about 100 million. Hence the need to import 
food grains on a massive scale. 

The vague announcement of the Third Five-Year Plan (1966-70) de- 
scribed the policy of “agriculture as the foundation and industry as the 
leading factor” as having been “a great success.” The course was conse- 
quently scheduled to continue, at least through 1966, with grain and cotton 
production high on the list of priorities. 

Industry as the Leading Factor 

“All departments and trades should orientate themselves to serve agri- 
culture and the countryside. The department of heavy industry should, 
in the first place, provide increasing amounts of machinery, chemical ferti- 
lizer, insecticides, fuel, electric power, irrigation equipment, and building 
materials to agriculture and at the same time provide more and more raw 
and other materials to light industry. To meet these demands it is essential 
to speed up the development of heavy industry and first and -foremost of 
the basic industries still further.” This line enunciated in the latter part 
of 1960, repeated in 1964 by Chou En-lai, and again during the formal 
launching of the Third Five-Year Plan in January 1966, has been inter- 
preted in four main ways. 

First, in 1961 a moratorium was declared on “the front of capital con- 
struction,” especially, it would seem, in the manufacturing branches of 
heavy industry. The drop in the investment rate in 1960-61 was estimated 
at 67% compared with the previous year. Apart from cutbacks in state- 
financed water conservancy projects, the steel industry appears to have 
been the sector most affected by the retrenchment. Two reasons are usually 
advanced for this action: supply bottlenecks created by insufficient devel- 
opment and reckless exploitation of China’s raw materials base, and the 
deterioration of the country’s steel-producing machinery, especially of 
large precision finishing equipment. The investment cutback was paralleled 
by the closing down of many uneconomical small and medium-sized plants 
constructed during the Leap, including almost all the backyard furnaces. 
In 1960, about 30% of the steel made had to be rejected because of poor 
quality. Since that time quality and variety of output, in steel as elsewhere, 
have been stressed, but even at the present moment the Chinese are ex- 
periencing quality problems in special steels and have resorted to the 
importation of such products as sheets, plates, pipes, fittings, and tubes. 
However, the attention given to experimentation and diversification of 
output since 1961 is indicative of a new and keener understanding of the 
meaning of industrial growth, at least among some segments of the Chinese 
leadership. 


6 Yuan-li Wu, The Economy of Communist China: An Introduction (New York: 
Praeger, 1965), p. 103. 
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Foliowing a year of readjustment, the investment rate in industry began 
to climb once again. Until at least 1964, this rise appears to have bene- 
fited mainly light industry which supplies peasants with needed goods and 
is one of China’s most important foreign exchange earners,’ those branches 
of heavy industry working directly for agriculture (chemicals, agricultural 
machinery), and some extractive branches (e.g., coal, petroleum, iron, 
cement, sulphur and phosphate minerals). In 1965 the investment rate was 
said to have risen 20% over the previous year. Although an increasing 
portion of the gain in investment is likely in the future to be directed to 
new construction, indications are that repair, rationalization, and moderni- 
zation of existing facilities have thus far absorbed the lion’s share of the 
investment. increase. Investment in steel began to rise modestly in 1963 
and the upward trend has continued ever since. However, even in 1964 
the imbalance between steel capacity and raw materials supply, which was 
at the root of the 1961 retrenchment, was still worrying the industry. 

By 1965 a gradual shift in investment from light to heavy industry, 
transportation, and communications could be detected, and given the re- 
newed stress on defense, this trend is likely to continue through the current 
Five-Year Plan. “Detected” is used advisedly, since there is no sure way 
of determining investment by sectors after 1960. In 1958, state investment 
in industry accounted for 64.8% of total investment, of which heavy in- 
dustry took by far the greater share. Compared to this, investment in agri- 
culture (self-financing by collectives apart) was at the most 9.9%, and 
probably less.8 It is possible that under the new course, direct and indirect 
(via chemicals and farm machinery) investment in agriculture has risen 
above the 1958 level, both in absolute and proportional terms, but the evi- 
dence remains circumstantial. It is, however, clear that the planned 
growth rates for industry since 1961 have been dictated by what was 
thought feasible (and, more importantly, what actually was feasible), and 
were probably achieved. 

A second feature of the post-1960 industrial policy with regard to agri- 
culture are the so-called “Three Don’ts” and “Four Musts.” The “Three 
Don’ts” refer to industrial construction in the countryside and reflect the 
need to conserve arable land and scarce peasant housing. Good fields should 
not be used for industrial purpose, nor should private homes be demolished 
or families evicted. The “Four Musts” instruct industrial planners to sup- 
port such projects as increase the availability of water for agricultural use, 
extend agricultural electrification, the supply of manure, and pigwash. 


7 In 1965 agricultural products accounted for $800 million of Chinese exports ($500 
million of which were earned by foodstuffs, mainly rice). Textiles earned $550 million, 
and miscellaneous manufactured goods $350 million. Light industry was thus China’s 
most important foreign exchange earner, with heavy industry last. 

8 States Statistical Bureau, Ten Great Years: Statistics of the Economic and Cultural 
Ackievements of the People’s Republic of China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1969), p. 57. 
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“The fight for every inch of land is in essence a question of attitude 
toward the guideline of taking agriculture as the foundation and industry 
as the leading factor.’”® 

Thirdly, educated youths were sent to the countryside, and what ap- 
peared to be a massive exodus from the land during the First Five-Year 
Plan and the Great Leap was now contained. By 1961 industry was evi- 
dencing an inability to absorb the masses of unskilled workers flocking to 
the cities, while the countryside suffered from a lack of technicians and 
more generally from the unwillingness of educated youth to stay on, or 
return to the farm. Between 1961 and 1965 about 40 million young people 
were said to be returned to the countryside. The movement had certainly 
caused some acute morale problems among the young whose urban ambi- 
tions and promising careers were cut short. According to one source, the 
youth “find it difficult to grasp the complex revolutionary process, and 
are all too prone to relax into ease and comfortable living. It is, therefore, 
necessary to strengthen their revolutionary education, temper them in class 
struggles and in the struggle for production, and teach them how to rough 
it in simple living conditions. One of the best places to give them this 
needed education and tempering is in the countryside.”!° The movement 
of educated youth to the countryside has strong ideological overtones. The 
objective is to prevent the re-emergence of China’s age-old problem of social 
alienation of the intellectuals from the laboring masses by making the edu- 
cated young “engage in the ‘dirty work’ of shifting muck and manure,” ™ 
The movement is part of the general policy of remolding through menial 
labor. 

Finally, industry as the leading factor needs, in the absence of foreign 
scientific and technical assistance, a vigorous “Combining of the Three.” 
The program, like the movement of youth to the countryside, is an effort 
to diffuse information and prevent the emergence of a meritocratic class 
structure. The “combining” is to be achieved in two ways. In the first 
place, the political leadership, the workers, and the engineers are to work 
closely together in a great revolutionary fusion of muscle and intellect. In 
conformity with Marxist-Leninist teaching, theory and practice are to be 
combined in labor. There are many variations on this theme: “Three-in- 
One Movement” for instance, specifies a joint educational effort by college 


9 Wang Pin et al., loc. cit., p. 31. 

10 Ching Yun, “Millions of Educated Youth Go to the Countryside,” Peking Review, 
July 16, 1965 in SCMM, No. 488, 1965, pp. 20-21. According to Jen-min Jih-pao of 
March 20, 1966, evasion of the “educated youth to the countryside” order is rampant. 
“Some intellectual youths sent to villages to do farm work have been found to have 
entered rural farm-labor schools for selfish motives. They hoped that with education 
they could have opportunities of getting assigned to work in government organs or 
enterprises and become cadres. Their hopes were dashed on the first day they entered 
Kiangsu Labor University. They were told that they would have to return to the 
communes where they had come from after completing the prescribed terms of study.” 

11 Ching Yun, loc. cit., p. 23. 
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teachers, scientific and research personnel, and workers. Alternatively, it is 
used in connection with joint work by intellectuals, workers, and members 
of the People’s Liberation Army. “If the intellectuals do not become one 
with the masses of workers and peasants,” Mao has said, “then they will 
accomplish nothing.” Secondly, the “Combining of the Three” means the 
combined efforts of specialized enterprises. Medium-sized plants are urged 
to work in planned harmony so as to adequately supply more than one 
major factory. 

Whatever the sociological merits of the movement, it does seem to 
hamper rather than promote production. In the final analysis, the political 
participant in the “Three” tends to be more equal than the other two, and 
not always the best informed. In practise, what it all boils down to is 
the shifting of scarce engineering personnel in response to ideological cri- 
teria and the remolding of obstreperous intellectuals through contact with 
the harsh realities of the soil, a process which often has little to do with 
the intellectuals’ training or competence. Very often too, the intellectuals 
and Party professionals break more tools than they make. 

Scientific and Technical Education 

One of the most salient characteristics of the new course has been the 
preoccupation with scientific and technical education, a matter rendered 
more urgent by the withdrawal of Soviet experts. More than Maoist 
Marxism-Leninism, the urge to acquire “modern” knowledge in the tech- 
nical and scientific fields is a constant and fundamental trait of present- 
day China. Managerial expertise and familiarity with the processes of a 
planned economy have also, since 1961, come in for more attention, respect, 
and prestige. As in the Soviet Union, a career in engineering and engineer- 
ing-oriented management has become one means of climbing the income 
and social merit ladder. China at the present time suffers acutely from a 
shortage of well-trained scientific and technical personnel. Since 1960 the 
numbers of young Chinese trained in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries have been. sharply reduced and the economy’s need for specialists 
must henceforth be met at home. The new drive to train large numbers of 
men and women competent to deal with the increasingly complex processes 
of a modern society, has taken four main forms. 

1. The continued expansion of universities, colleges, technicians, and 
other institutes of higher learning, in the majority of which students re- 
ceive instruction which prepares them to handle specific and relatively 
narrow technical or scientific tasks. 

2. The establishment of part-work part-study schools all over the 
country in which academic courses are combined with work in the fields 
or the factory. These schools were originally set up by the communes in 
1953 and were mainly intended to provide agricultural-type education 
lasting about three years. At the present time they are usually under the 
direction of the production brigades or individual industrial enterprises. 
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The syllabus includes political affairs, Chinese, mathematics, and farming 
techniques (or, alternatively, industrial training), the last taking up about 
40% of the syllabus time. In the rural part-time schools the teachers are 
mostly young people who had completed their secondary education and 
returned to the villages under the “back to the soil” program. They are 
paid on the basis of workpoints calculated according to time spent in field 
labor and on the basis of teaching time rates. 

3. Establishment of research and development departments in farms 
and industrial enterprises and of specialized research institutes under the 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, and the proliferation of experimental 
and demonstration farms. The Academy institutes concentrate on tasks 
defined in the “Eight-Point Charter for Agriculture” drawn up in 1958 
and covering soil amelioration, the proper application of fertilizer, irriga- 
tion and water conservancy, popularization of good strains, rational close 
planting, plant protection, improvement of farm tools, and proper field 
management. Specialized research of this kind is supplemented by “mass 
research” and “spare-time research,” both politically motivated, but per- 
haps helpful in the setting of China’s present conditions. Mass research is 
defined as research “by the broad masses of workers and peasants” who 
are counted upon by the Party to keep a sharp lookout for any signs of 
wayward tendencies on the part of the specialists. Spare-time research is 
a commune and industrial enterprise responsibility and is allegedly con- 
ducted by cadres, peasants, and workers in moments of organized reflec- 
tion in-between work at the lathe and in the field, and political study.” 

As in other areas, the drive for economic rationality is here accompanied 
and, more often than not, hampered by the drive for cultural transfor- 
mation of the Marxist-Maoist Yenan type. What China needs is engineers 
and agronomists with the competence to tackle engineering and agricultural 
problems, both of which are eminently non-ideological. What present-day 
China is trying to get is engineers and agronomists who are correctly Red 
while being professionally competent. As the post-Stalin Soviets are finding 
out, there is an element of “antagonistic contradiction” between the two. 

4. To selectively learn from the foreigner, be he socialist, fraternal, 
revisionist, capitalist of the intermediate zone, or imperialist, is the duty 
of every revolutionary. The Chinese people’s latent ability is enormous. 
For centuries that ability had been frustrated by foreign ideological models 
(which, incidentally, the foreigners had discarded at home), and by home- 
bred philosophical systems, be they Confucian or Maoist. The pressure is 


12 “Agricultural Scientific Research Becoming a Mass Movement in China,” New 
China News Agency (NCNA), Canton news release, March 10, 1964, p. 1. Excluding 
faculty members of agricultural colleges, China in 1964 was said to have had more 
than 14,000 agricultural research personnel, Peking Review, July 24, 1964, p. 24. “Dem- 
onstration Farms Grow,” ibid., April 9, 1965, p. 30. Popular editions of scientific and 
technical manuals are being published and distributed in large numbers. Cf., Mikhail 
A. Klochko, Soviet Scientist in Red China (New York: Praeger, 1964). 
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still on, and in the face of it, the Party cannot but be divided. To give in 
too much, is to breed deviation in the very substance of the caveman-of- 
Yenar: philosophy currently very much in vogue; to resist too much is to 
fall into dogmatism, which in the long run leads nowhere. Chances are 
that over the long pull, the drive for extra-ideological modernization, 
which the Party itself has actively fostered, will prevail, and Maoism will 
become, what it essentially is, a stage in China’s long march toward inter- 
national equality and domestic prosperity in the twenty-first century. 
Self-Reliance 

The Soviets are gone, and almost everyone who could possibly help has 
elected, for one reason or another, not to do so. The outside world’s 
conceptions of the good life differ from those of Mao. The result, backed 
by centuries of isolation and illusion, is an inward turning upon one’s 
own resources: self-help and self-reliance, as laudable as they are inade- 
quate. “We advocate regeneration through our own efforts,” says Mao. 
“We hope there will be foreign aid, but we cannot count on it. We rely 
on our own efforts, on the creative power of the army and the people.” 

The doctrine of self-reliance, reiterated a hundred times since 1961, is 
justified on the doctrinal ground that the objective laws governing the 
development of things are those in which the internal factors play the 
decisive dialectical role. Nationalistically, “the guideline of self reliance 
gives full expression to our confidence in the great strength, wisdom, and 
talents of the people and our confidence in their ability not only to liberate 
themselves, but also to build a good and happy life with their own hands.”!* 
Internationally, “it is a manifestation of great-power chauvinism to reduce 
the economy of another country to that of a dependency in the name of 
‘economic mutual assistance’. International cooperation must be built on 
the basis of self-reliance.” 

The thesis of self-help, which goes deep into Chinese communist history, 
is being interpreted in two main ways. In the first place, it means belt- 
tightening and asceticism in the early revolutionary tradition. It means 
capital formation from as yet meager resources, forced savings, and low 
consumption for many years to come. “Strict economy is essential to the 
long-range national construction and necessary for the revolutionary 
process. It is also very important currently as we have to get prepared for 
war and famine.’”° Industry and frugality are praised as “proletarian vir- 
tues” and their practise is said to represent true “proletarian style.” 

13 Mao Tse-tung, “We Must Learn to Do Economic Work,” Selected Works, Vol. 
TII, 2nd ed., 1953 (Peking), p. 1015. 

14 Lu Hsun, “On China’s Guideline for Self-Reliance in Socialist Construction,” 
Ching-chi Yen-chiu, No. 7, July 20, 1965 in SCMM, No. 488, 1965, p. 2. 

15 Chou En-lai, ibid., p. 11. 

16 “Practise Economy for the Revolution,” Chung-kuo Fu-nu (Women of China), 
No. 1, Jan. 1, 1966 in SCMM, No. 511, Feb. 14, 1966, p. 13. Women, incidentally, are 


an important component of China’s labor force, especially in light industry and agri- 
culture. In this respect, China’s experience is very much unlike India’s. 
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Secondly, self-reliance does not imply autarchy and fear of foreign eco- 
nomic contacts. On the contrary, as will be seen later, it fits in quite well 
with diversification of markets and sources of supply, and with selective 
foreign aid to friendly or neutral countries. “The policy of self-reliance is, 
of course, not a policy that calls for isolation and rejection of foreign aid. 
. . . However, such economic cooperation must be founded upon the prin- 
ciple of complete equality, mutual benefit, and comradely mutual assist- 
ance... . As taught again and again by Comrade Mao Tse-tung, the correct 
relationship between self-reliance and foreign aid must place primary 
emphasis on self-reliance and secondary emphasis on foreign aid... . 
[The people] must not look outward, extend their hands, and depend upon 
other people.’’2” 

Foreign Trade: Leaning to All Sides 

The new course regards foreign trade as a component part of develop- 
mental policy. The total volume of trade has risen steadily since 1961 
and is presently in excess of $3 billion per year. The importance attached 
to foreign economic contacts is in contrast to the Soviet hesitation on this 
score at roughly a similar stage of the Soviet Union’s economic develop- 
ment. The common denominator of the new policy is balanced diversity, 
which has three main implications. 

The first was the termination of the 1949-60 policy of “leaning to one 
side,” i.e., toward the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. By 1965 
China had repaid all debts to the U.S.S.R., some $1.7 billion in all. Soviet 
exports to China dropped from a high of $950 million in 1959 to $135 
million in 1964, and imports from China fell from $1.09 billion to $314 
million in the same period. The last loan extended by the Soviets to China 
was in 1961. Especially noteworthy has been the reduction in Soviet sales 
of complete plant and industrial equipment. Exports of nuclear materials 
were cut off in 1960. The Chinese now lean to all sides, but on a strictly 
cash and barter basis. Western Europe (especially Britain, France, and 
West Germany) and Japan have taken the place of the Soviet Union as 
China’s major suppliers of industrial equipment, particularly of equipment 
for the chemical industry. In 1964 about 35% of China’s trade was with 
communist countries, and some 65% with non-communist countries, almost 
an exact reversal of the 1957 situation. By 1965 China had trade relations 
with 125 countries and regions (including South Africa, to the great annoy- 
ance of most African countries). Forty of these had signed intergovern- 
mental trade agreements with Peking. Since 1950 the Chinese Council for 
the Promotion of International Trade has held 25 economic exhibitions 
and participated in 67 international fairs in 40 countries. In the same 
period, 11 foreign countries held economic exhibitions in China. 

Secondly, the pattern of exports and imports has been stabilized, at 


17 Lu Hsun, loc. cit., p. 3. 
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least through the present Five-Year Plan. Large-scale purchases of grain 
from abroad have become a familiar feature of the new course, amounting 
to about 5 million tons per year. The main suppliers are Canada, Australia, 
Mexico, Argentina, and France. Grain imports represent about 40% of 
China’s annual total imports in value terms, the remainder being accounted 
for by purchases of chemical fertilizers, jute, cotton, industrial plant and 
equipment (especially for the chemical industry), spare. parts, means of 
transportation, and communications equipment. An overall balance be- 
tween exports and imports is being maintained. Hard currency payments 
are made promptly and scrupulously (supplemented by occasional silver 
sales) out of earnings from Hong Kong (which currently supplies the 
Chinese with about half their foreign exchange surplus, or about $700 
million), foreign exchange remittances by overseas Chinese, and occasional 
favorable balances in hard currency areas. 

Thirdly, trade with and economic assistance to a number of economically 
underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa are being pushed forward, 
in spite of diplomatic reverses. The pattern of aid which has emerged since 
1961 comprises the tying of assistance to the delivery of Chinese goods 
and services, long-term interest-free loans, and the selection of those aid 
projects that tend to have the maximum growth impact on the economy 
of the recipient country. The recipients too, are carefully chosen, as is the 
political timing of loan and grant offers. Although small compared with 
the aid efforts of Western industrialized countries and the Soviet Union, 
China’s foreign aid program has been gradually expanded in some of the 
world’s most sensitive areas. In spite of a careful choice of recipients, 
there have been surprises and reverses (e.g., Ghana, Indonesia), and the 
total actually given has, since 1961, amounted to only about one-third of 
the amount promised.. 

Population Restraint 

Prior to 1961 communist China’s population policy went through both 
populationist and anti-populationist cycles, with the former thesis more 
than holding its own. There was, in 1956, a vigorous and indiscreet birth 
control campaign which within a few months was dropped as suddenly as 
it had begun. At least since 1963, another birth restraint campaign has 
been in force, this one more prudent and more moderate than the 1956 
bluster. The common denominator of the new campaign is to approach 
people as individuals and to avoid the crudity of the 1956 struggle. The 
elements of this new policy are advocacy of late marriages, the populari- 
zation of contraceptive methods, legalized abortion (if advised and per- 
mitted by a recognized physician—this is done free of charge), and sterili- 
zation. Postponement of marriage, a truly Malthusian moral restraint 
phenomenon, is the key. Students on state scholarships, for instance, are 
not allowed to marry before graduation. The press daily extolls the wisdom 
and revolutionary virtue of not marrying before the-age of thirty for men 
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and twenty-five for women. In 1963 clothing rations were raised, but the 
rise was tied to population control. Those marrying after the age of 
thirty were to receive an extra ration, while the fourth child in a family 
was to be allotted no coupons at all. In his interview with Edgar Snow, 
Chou En-lai made specific reference to the need for learning population 
control techniques from Japan.18 

Conclusions 

` On the whole, China’s economic policies since the retreat from the Great 
Leap have been marked by prudence and restraint and have taken account 
of the underlying realities of the country’s modest level of economic devel- 
opment. It would seem that the actual application of the new policies has 
been more rational and careful than the words used to describe the policies 
themselves. On the verbal front there is still much storming against internal 
and external foes, incipient traitors, revisionists, etc., and the “proletarian 
cultural revolution” calls on everyone to sharpen proletarian vigilance and 
revolutionary consciousness by applying all efforts to the study of the 
works of Mao Tse-tung. So far the new course amounts to a rationalization 
of past errors, a rectification which bears within itself no guarantee of 
permanence. It is quite possible that the Party itself has not yet made up 
its collective mind about the precise shape of future policies, and that there 
is considerable debate and dispute on this subject in the innermost sanctum 
of Party leadership. The current Five-Year Plan is certainly no long-term 
program in its present state. So far it appears to be a year-by-year propo- 
sition with the course followed since 1961 dominating the policies of 1966. 
There can be no doubt that, however unpalatable the new course may be 
for the more dogmatic among the Party’s leaders, however unrevolutionary 
the gradualness and prudence, the most eloquent argument in favor of the 
new course is its economic success. The unknown variables of the inter- 
national situation will certainly have an important say in the shaping of 
future domestic policies. The Chinese have been quick to learn from -their 
mistakes. Whether they will in the years to come be equally steadfast, yet 
flexible, in their solutions, remains an open question. 


18 The New York Times, Feb. 3, 1964, p. 8. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION AND STYLE 
IN RAJASTHAN POLITICS 


J. RICHARD SISSON* 





The past decade has witnessed a spate of studies concerned 
with change, modernization and development. The differing conceptions of 
this phenomenon might strike one as similar to the reflections of the pro- 
verbial blind men upon the nature of the elephant. One school of thought, 
associated with the work of Lerner and Deutsch, has attempted to gauge 
modernity in terms of indices such as literacy, urbanization, access to mass 
media, etc.—the level of political development or modernization being con- 
ceived as a concomitant and function of scores a society would receive on 
these indices. Another class of efforts, which has drawn heavily upon 
selected aspects of Weber and Durkheim, has conceived modernization in 
terms of the increasing structural differentiation and functional specificity 
of roles in a society. Yet another approach, usually associated with the work 
of Talcott Parsons, has been to describe and show difference between tradi- 
tion and modernity by using the pattern variables as criteria. Others have 
been primarily exercises in historical exegesis under a new and fashionable 
name. Although necessary and useful for the task of establishing descrip- 
tive criteria for the comparison of societies and polities, these conceptions 
appear to be inadequate in accounting for the continuity or collapse of 
social and political systems, even given systems which would get a more or 
less “high” rating on any of these scales. They do not account for phenom- 
ena such as social and political integration, legitimation, and institutional- 
ization. 

This essay is a brief and preliminary attempt at analyzing the process 
of political institutionalization and styles of political action which have 
characterized Rajasthani politics over the past few decades. By political 
institutionalization is meant the development of accepted and routinized 
rules, procedures and patterns of behavior which permits the successful 
absorption of new configurations of political claimants and political de- 
mands in a given institutional sphere. In this conception, modernization is 
not a finite quality or process, but is continual. By political style is meant 
the manner and norms which regulate the way in which political beliefs 
are applied in politics and the way in which political goals are pursued. 
The bulk of the essay will focus upon these twin phenomena in the Rajas- 
than Congress Party. In so doing we will focus upon the mobilization of 
cosmopolitan elites in the early protest movements and the changed config- 
uration of political organization and style since independence. 

The predominant groups in Rajasthan politics, both inside and outside 


* A slightly different version of this paper was prepared for the Association for 
Asian Studies meetings, New York City, April 4-6, 1966. 
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the Congress Party, had their origins in pre-independence movements and 
organizations, The most important of these were the Praja Mandals, the 
Kisan Sabhas and the Kshatriya Mahasabha. Each was distinct as to its 
origins, ultimate aims, base of social recruitment, selection of leadership, 
political decision-making, style of political action and form of association 
with the larger political system. Some of these differences are important 
in accounting for political success and style in post-independence politics. 
At the time of independence Praja Mandals had been organized in almost 
all of the 22 princely states of Rajputana. In the largest states, these move- 
ments had their origins in various forms of protest and social uplift move- 
ments dating from the 1920’s, but none achieved any degree of permanence 
until the mid-1930’s. These movements were in all cases founded by an 
urban elite which consisted almost exclusively of young men from ritually 
high castes who had been introduced to Western political ideas and forms 
of political protest in the British-administered provinces of India through 
education, travel, kinship and trade. The initial movements were not 
directed against the old order nor associated with the nationalist movement 
in the British Provinces, but included such activities as the creation of edu- 
cational and social uplift institutions, protests against the export of food- 
stuffs from the state, and demands for additional positions for local men 
in the administrative services of the state. They ultimately became con- 
cerned with universalistic political ideas and with changing the nature of 
the traditional polity—the creation of representative government under the 
aegis of the Maharaja, the granting and protection of rights of political 
organization and public debate, and identification with the nationalist sym- 
bols and the aspirations of the Indian National Congress. The early activ- 
ists were highly mobile—almost all had lived in the British Provinces where 
they received their political education. The base of recruitment to these 
movements was limited by the concepts and language of its appeals and 
was further restricted by social group and geographical area. Members, like 
leaders, were recruited almost exclusively from among Brahmans, Mahaj- 
ans and Kayasths, but in no case commanded the support of any of these 
castes or caste groups in their entirety. With a few exceptions, the Praja 
Mandals were also restricted to the capital cities and started to attract lim- 
ited support in rural towns only from the latter 1930’s. These outposts in 
the rural towns seldom became linked on a district-wide basis, but were pri- 
marily oriented towards the concerns and activities in the capital cities. 
Nor did the Praja Mandals ever develop a mass base of political support. 
The structure of political roles and the rules for leadership selection and 
decision-making in the early movements were quite amorphous and diffuse. 
In the late 1920’s and early 30’s, however, organizations started adopting 
permanent names and using public meetings and mass media for the com- 
munication of ideas, subject to frequent interruption by state authorities. 
As the protest activities grew during the late 1930’s and early 40’s, formal 
organizational roles were created and the selection of officers was more by 
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election than consensus. There were no routinized methods for the making 
of political decisions, which were largely the result of informal consultations 
between leaders and members on the one hand and between the elites and 
prominent members of the Congress movement in the British Provinces on 
the other. The channels of political communication and decision-making were 
more closely linked with Gandhi’s ashram at Wardha and Delhi than be- 
tween the different Rajputana States. Most of the Praja Mandals were also 
members of the All-India States ‘Peoples’ Congress (AISPC), the pre-1948 
political organization in the princely states that worked closely with the 
Indian National Congress. 

The second major force in Rajasthan has been the Kisan Sabhas (Peasant 
Organizations) and their political successors in post-independence politics. 
These movements predominated in Jodhpur, Bikaner and Shekhawati area 
of Jaipur State and developed autonomously from the urban movements, 
although in two areas there were leadership links between the Praja Man- 
dals and the Kisan Sabhas. In no case, however, were structures of polit- 
ical support congruent. These movements were almost exclusively caste 
associations of the Jats, although in the latter 1940’s they attracted the par- 
ticipation and support of Sirvis and Vishnois—the main sudra (peasant) 
castes of Rajasthan. The Kisan Sabhas did not start as political organiza- 
tions but as movements of social reform. These reformist movements re- 
sulted from increasing contact of the Jats with the outside world and par- 
ticularly with religious revivalist movements and ideas concerning social 
reform prevalent in the British Provinces. The vehicles for the communica- 
tion of these “modern” concepts were the traditional religious festivals and 
fairs in the Punjab, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Nagaur area of Jodhpur 
State all of which Jats attended in large number. Secondly, a large number 
of Jat Sadhus carried with them new ideas absorbed during their religious 
travels and were prominent in the founding of Jat movements, particularly 
in Bikaner and Jodhpur, Another channel important in stimulating change 
within the Jat community was the Arya Samaj which sent pracharaks 
through the villages of desert Rajasthan singing and preaching of social 
reform. 

The Jat movement was highly innovative from the beginning and empha- 
sized the achievement of social mobility by ascribing to value orientations 
outside the traditional order. Emphasis was placed upon participation in the 
wider world of social action and upon the development of attitudes, re- 
sources and techniques among the Jats which would stimulate this process. 
Initially the objectives were largely internal to the community itself. In the 
1930’s, however, these movements started to seek—and in some cases de- 
mand—participation in the administrative services of the Princely States 
and the more important jagirdars, encouraged the pursuit of Western educa- 
tion, and established a number of schools and hostels for. Jat students. 
During the late 1930’s and 40’s—the timing varied somewhat from area 
to area—these social movements became politicized and were primarily 
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concerned with mobilizing support for changing the rural economic order 
and with protests against traditional rules governing inter-caste behavior. 
It should be emphasized that with few exceptions the Kisan Sabha elites 
did not become involved in the political discourse and activity in urban 
areas but were engrossed in what they referred to as the “anti-feudal 
struggle’’—conflict against local centers of jagirdari power rather than 
against the source of ultimate political authority in the State administration. 

In the beginning leadership and participation in the Jat reformist move- 
ments were quite diffuse and reportedly was assumed by young and old, 
educated and uneducated alike. Leadership roles were increasingly assumed, 
however, by those who had achieved positions in accordance with the mod- 
ernist aims to which these earlier movements had aspired, and the dominant 
Jat, Sirvi and Vishnoi leaders in post-independence politics have been those 
who were educated and/or who had held positions of status and gain in the 
“outside” world prior to 1947. Furthermore, the formal structures of 
political roles and patterns of decision-making, which were somewhat dif- 
fuse in the Praja Mandals, were even more so in the Kisan Sabhas. Decision- 
making in the early part of the movement was by either traditional caste 
institutions or by informal consultation among those who had developed 
a position of status through association in the outside world. Finally, 
although formal organizations were developed in the 1940’s, recruitment to 
positions of leadership was not elective but by consensus, and political com- 
munication largely followed lines of kinship. 

The third major group in post-independence politics which had its origins 
in the pre-1947 period was the Kshatriya Mahasabha—the caste associa- 
tion of the traditional ruling elite. This organization was initially founded 
in the 1920’s as a social body and was ascriptive in membership and had 
few activities. Leadership selection was by consensus and usually passed 
around in the hands of the major jagirdars. This organization was revital- 
ized as a political instrument at the time of independence and states inte- 
gration. The objectives of the group were first to protect the economic 
interests of the “feudal” class in the new order and eventually to serve as a 
political party and avenue of political participation for Rajput jagirdars. 
Initially the organization was limited to the individual princely states but 
in 1949 it was organized on a state-wide basis. Since that time, the leader- 
ship has been elected, and positions of power have not followed the chan- 
nels of princely deference. The first officers of the organization were highly 
educated young Rajputs from small jagirs who were to become the central 
planners and negotiators in the politics of jagirdari abolition. The Working 
Committee included the Thakurs, or their sons, from the major Thikanas 
and jagirs as well as a number of Rajputs who had served as ministers in 
the governments of the princely states. 

The creation of a new political community and the integration of the 
traditional ruling elites into the new political process is perhaps one of the 
central features of political development in Rajasthan. This is the case 
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particularly when differences between a vestigal ruling elite and the new 
forces of political power have resulted in a major cleavage within the 
political community. There were several conditions which were conducive 
to the integration of the Rajput elites into the new community and their 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the new political format. First, many of 
the younger Rajputs had been educated in the British Provinces during the 
pre-independence period and some had even become involved in student 
movements and in political agitations. Secondly, the idea of representative 
government had been given content in a number of the Rajputana States 
prior to independence while practically all had established Constitutional 
Reform Committees to prepare the rules for popular representation in the 
affairs of state. Finally, the Congress Party was quite responsive to the 
interests and demands of the old elite. Upon the integration of the states, 
positions of status, continued property rights and privy purses were 
awarded the Maharajas. Furthermore, the Congress agreed shortly after 
independence that the jagirdars would have a voice in the abolition of their 
jagirs and that this would not be done until after popular elections. Finally, 
a favorable agreement was eventually negotiated on jagirdari abolition in 
1954 through the arbitration of Pandit Pant and the Nehru Award. 
Independence and the subsequent integration of the Rajputana States 
into Rajasthan created a new type of political order which entailed major 
changes in the nature of political conflict, organization of political institu- 
tions, and styles of political action. The creation of the new order involved 
the realization and displacement of previous goals and marked the loss of 
the protest movements’ raison d’etre. It involved a new axis of political 
conflict—the setting of political goals for the state an the use of political 
power and mobilization of support for their attainment as well as competi- 
tion as to who would fill the new formal positions of political power. 
The Rajputana Prantiya Sabha, which was formed in 1946 and which 
subsequently became the Pradesh Congress Committee, was organized to 
serve as a fount of political authority until popular elections were held and 
as a party to contest those future elections. The Prantiya Sabha and its 
successor included only those organizations which had been a part of the 
AISPC. The Praja Mandal movements in each of the Princely States, there- 
fore, automatically constituted the Congress Party in their respective areas. 
The Congress Party units in the districts, which were formed on an ad hoc 
basis in 1949, were likewise limited initially to those activists who had 
“invested” in the protest movements and almost all of whom were from 
urban areas. During the first few years after independence, therefore, the 
Congress was a highly elitist and segmented organization with a restricted 
base of popular participation—an urban organization in a rural society. 
Until after the first General Elections, formal positions of leadership in the 
district level party organizations were by appointment and were limited 
both in leadership and membership to those who had been affiliated with 
the Praja Mandals. This included not only the DCC’s and their Executives 
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but also the local Congress Committees which became the political preserves 
of local urban groups. 

One of the major attributes of the institutionalization of the Rajasthan 
Congress has been its flexibility in adapting to a new political environment. 
‘This has come about in several different ways. First, dominant social groups 
in the political process have been purposively coopted into the Congress 
system. This has involved not only a desire on the part of the urban Con- 
gress elites to extend their base of popular political support to the rural 
areas, but also to seek participation in the Congress of both the Jat and 
Rajput elites. Prior to the first General Elections there was a major and 
successful attempt to expand support into the rural areas by coopting the 
Kisan Sabhas into the party. Leaders from these peasant movements have 
achieved dominant positions in both ministries and the party organization 
since that time. Some important Rajput jagirdars had attempted to join 
the Congress as early as 1950, and in 1951 talks were held by the Congress 
leadership with the Maharaja of Jodhpur concerning the entry of the 
Kshatriya Mahasabha into the Congress. Due to conflicts over the alloca- 
tions of Congress tickets, the Kshatriya Mahasabha decided to contest the 
elections separately but allegedly with a secret understanding between the 
Maharaja and certain Congress leaders in Delhi that successful Rajput can- 
didates would eventually be made eligible for entry into the Congress Legis- 
lative Party. In 1954, after the successful arbitration by the Congress High 
Command concerning jagirdari abolition, 22 Rajput MLA’s entered the 
Congress and many others have joined the party since. Rajputs, albeit to 
a lesser extent than the Jats, have held seats of power in the party organiza- 
tion from the sub-district to the state level since that time and a good 
number have received party tickets for the general elections. This respon- 
siveness on the part of the Congress expanded its structure of electoral 
support by affording a channel of political access and a sense of participa- 
tion to very significant sectors of mobilized and articulate political elites. 

A second characteristic of institutionalization has been the development 
of a network of political linkages and patterns of political support within 
the Congress system. The organization of power in the Congress at the time 
of founding was segmented on the basis of region and this segmentary 
nature of the support structure has been augmented with the cooptation 
and mobilization of new political resources since then. This amalgam of 
political groups, however, is not as haphazard as it might at first seem nor 
as unstable as has sometimes been suggested. In each area of Rajasthan 
there has developed, particularly since 1957, a pattern of inter-level “polit- 
ical linkages” which connect political groups from the lower levels of 
political organization up to the state level. At each successively higher 
level these coalitions involve a large number of political groups which nucle- 
ate around a dominant faction or political leader and then “radiate out” 
in varying degrees of intensity and commitment. With the increased mobili- 
zation of political groups and increased experience in playing the political 
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game, dominant elites have found it increasingly necessary to be continu- 
ally responsive to the demands of subordinate groups at each level. These 
patterns and relationships have remained relatively permanent over the past 
decade with the primary impetus for change resulting from the infusion 
of new political resources into the system. 

There has also developed a number of linkages between the Congress and 
its political environment. These can be conceived as two types—‘‘permanent 
opposition” and “Congress opposition.” The permanent opposition is of 
course not neatly associated with the Congress but there are a number of 
links which exist at the margin of the Congress system. These links include 
kinship, personal friendships, political experience and finally political quid 
pro quo. The Congress opposition is composed of Congress dissidents. These 
linkages include those mentioned above with the addition of close factional 
ties in the Congress. The incidence of Congress dissidence has often been 
pointed to as a potential force for political instability and as being indica- 
tive of a greater degree of identification with faction than with party. 
Several qualifications, however, might be noted. First, there is a near uni- 
versal desire for re-entry into the Congress by these dissidents—successful 
and unsuccessful alike. This is indicated by the number of applications 
for entry into the Congress Legislative Party. Secondly, it should be noted 
that with the exception of a few venerable freedom fighters in the 1962 
elections, no major faction leader nor any major faction at the district 
level and higher has ever left the Congress. In the case of Rajasthan, this 
strategy of dissent has been almost exclusively oriented toward influencing 
the configuration of power within the party itself—in the words of one 
leader, by cleansing the priesthood without accosting the temple. 

The pattern of political conflict within the Congress has tended to main- 
tain its open character and has resulted in the dispersion of political power. 
While factional conflict had something of a debilitating effect on the party 
at the state level and in several districts prior to 1957, it has also served a 
positive function by providing channels of access to new groups seeking 
avenues of political participation. Furthermore, this competition itself has 
been instrumental in the mobilization of new structures of political support 
in the Congress system as competing groups seek new supporters to expand 
their position. This has been true in efforts to establish or maintain con- 
trol of party organs but particularly in the process of ticket allocation. 

The increased number of groups involved in the Congress system together 
with the wide participation in the competition for party tickets has been 
conducive to the institutionalization of rules and procedures in the party 
organization as well as in the legislative party. The selection of party 
leadership in the initial stages of party development rested to a large extent 
upon consensus, but has increasingly come to be decided by deliberation 
and vote. This has been particularly true of the state-level party organs and 
is becoming increasingly true of organs in the district. Furthermore, the 
allocation of party tickets has become an increasingly important and com- 
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plex process. In 1952 tickets were largely assigned rather than competed 
for. Since 1956, however, highly developed procedures have been followed 
in the process. Although many decisions are reached outside the formal 
party framework, the bulkiness of the constituency files in the Congress 
Party office and the inclusion of petitions and reports from major and minor 
leaders, political supporters, and social and functional associations at least 
suggests that the formal aspects of this process are felt to be important. 
Control over access to structurally strategic positions in the party organiza- 
tion has likewise become increasingly important. 

Another aspect of institutionalization is related to the responsiveness 
generated by the segmentary configuration of political power. This is the 
expansion and flexibility of the status system. The new system of demo- 
cratic politics and organizational roles of the party itself has created a new 
system of status in the society. More importantly, however, has been the 
way in which it has been “used.” There has been a fairly high degree of 
circulation of elites in positions of political status within the Congress 
system, although dominant leaders have continually found representation 
on both state and district level bodies. There are also a number of “non- 
political” but politically important roles which have been available, and 
which take some of the strain off the competition for a relatively limited 
number of party tickets for the Legislative Assembly. These include the in- 
stitutions of panchayati raj, the State Cooperative Union, the State Co- 
operative Banks and finally government positions. 

A final aspect of political institutionalization has been the development 
and mobility of new elites and the bridging of the gap between political 
generations and two differing styles of political action. No political genera- 
tion, however, has ever been a cohesive collectivity. The protest movements, 
as we have noted, were not integrated and major cleavages developed within 
the old elites upon competition for control over the ministry from 1949 
to 1952. During the years immediately after the first General Election, 
intense conflict developed between a major element of the old workers 
under the leadership of Jai Narain Vyas and the younger political profes- 
sionals most of whom had entered politics prior to independence but after 
the creation of the protest movements. Nevertheless, the change in genera- 
tions has not constituted a revolution nor have the old workers banded 
together in a new political organization nor have they formed a permanent 
front within the Congress itself. There are a number of linkages between 
the present and the past. Many old workers have continued to hold posi- 
tions in the party organization and many of Vyas’ close associates were 
coopted into Chief Minister Sukhadia’s composite elite rather than being 
forced or choosing to go into political exile. The old elite has not been 
cut off from the political process but has merely been divided. 

The change from a form of political protest to a highly structured polit- 
ical organization has also entailed important changes with respect to polit- 
ical style. With increased political participation, segmentation of power 
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and structures of political support, and the routinization of rules and pro- 
cedures in party affairs, a new style of political action has become predom- 
inant. This change in predominance came about with the defeat of the Vyas 
ministry in 1954. The “founder-elite” was distinct from the new “profes- 
sional” politicians in a number of ways. First, it spoke of leadership and 
political action in terms of universal standards and the “good of the state 
as a whole” as proper criteria for governing political action. The primary 
locus of trust was in the old “protest” leaders rather than in the younger 
political professionals. Thus the younger elites did not have the mobility 
nor control over positions of power they felt rightfully theirs by virtue of 
the support which they commanded. The style of the older leadership 
emphasized consensus and eschewed compromise in the making of decisions 
and in the selection of formal leadership. Vyas at one time issued a circu- 
lar to all Congress MLA’s directing them to stay away from the govern- 
ment secretariat and not to intervene in the political process outside the 
legislative chambers. At the time of the no-confidence motion against his 
ministry in 1954, Vyas refused to solicit support arguing that he would 
stand on his record and not engage in political bargaining to stay in power. 
Thus this style of political action largely rejected the politics of pressure, 
was not particularly sensitive to the demands for political responsiveness 
on the part of dynamic new groups in the political process and a younger 
generation of political elites, and insisted that support be willingly rend- 
ered, not contested for. 

The new and younger political elites which became predominant after 
1954 conceived leadership and political action in terms of responsiveness 
to those who had been deprived under the rules of the traditional order 
and to those whose support was crucial in the quest for political position. It 
was not the “correctness” of either one of these competing views which 
determined the outcome of this conflict, but the difference itself was im- 
portant in the uses of power in shaping its outcome. There are a number 
of characteristics of the new system which have been conducive to politics 
of bargaining and compromise. First, the segmentation of structures of 
political support has inhibited the rise of a permanent majority. With the 
rise of new elites and political resources, responsiveness has been manda- 
tory for the maintenance of positions of power. Secondly, competition for 
support has become predominant over insistence on consensus as a method 
for the making of political decisions. The reliance on votes and numbers 
have become predominant both in party elections and in the allocation of 
party tickets. Finally, and of central importance has been the selective use 
of welfare benefits at the disposal of the state in the development and 
maintenance of structures of political support. With the rise of new popu- 
list elites, this style of political action has become an institutional fea- 
ture of the political calculus in Rajasthan. 
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VARIETIES OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
AMONG NADARS OF TAMILNAD 
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The spectre of caste has increasingly come to haunt both Indian 
politics and Indian political analysis. “Caste is so tacitly and so completely 
accepted by all, including those most vocal in condemning it,” writes M. N. 
Srinivas, “that it is everywhere the unit of social action.” 1 Srinivas argues 
that the development of modern communications, the spread of education 
and literacy, and rising prosperity have contributed, not to the disintegra- 
tion of caste, but to its strengthening. As caste solidarity has increased, 
caste has been politicized and drawn into the political system as a major 
actor. The role of caste in modern Indian politics has been decried, on the 
one hand, as a fissiparous threat to national unity,” and, on the other hand, 
lauded as a channel of communication which acts as a link between the 
mass electorate and “the new democratic political processes and makes them 
comprehensible in traditional terms to a population still largely politically 
illiterate.” 3 

Students of the Indian political scene have come to speak of the “Reddy 
vote” or the “Ezhava bloc,” just as in the United States we often talk in 
terms of the Negro, the Irish, or the Italian vote. To what extent, how- 
ever, can we ever meaningfully speak of a caste, as such, as an actor in 
politics? What are the ‘factors which affect the political behavior of a caste 
—or of a religious, racial, tribal, or ethnic group? Is there, in fact, a caste 
interest which disposes the members of a caste community to vote in the 
same way or to act politically as a united bloc? In order to explore these 
questions, let us select a single caste community for analysis, the Nadars of 
Tamilnad. 

In the course of the past one hundred and fifty years, under the impact 
of economic change and social mobilization, the Nadars have experienced 
accelerated change. Traditionally, the caste was engaged in its hereditary 
occupation as toddy-tappers, climbers of the palmyra palm, and, defiled by 
their ritually-impure calling, they suffered the social disabilities of a low— 
almost untouchable—community. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Nadars—or the Shanars, 
as they were then known—were almost entirely engaged in the cultivation 
and climbing of the palmyra, and the community was heavily concentrated 
in the “palmyra forest” of the southeastern portion of Madras in Tiruchen- 


1M. N. Srinivas, Caste in Modern India and Other Essays (Bombay: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1962), p. 41. 

2See Selig Harrison, India, the Most Dangerous Decades (Princeton: University 
Press, 1960). ; 

3 Lloyd and Susanne H. Rudolph, “The Political Role of India’s Caste Associations,” 
Pacific Affairs, XXXIII:1 (March, 1960), pp. 21-22. 
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dur taluq of Tinnevelly District. In this region, which was their traditional 
home, the lands were owned by the aristocratic Nadans, “lords of the soil,” 
who constituted among themselves an endogamous sub-caste. In constant 
conflict over the land, each Nadan commanded a client group of dependent 
climbers. As a Nadan succeeded in acquiring a greater number of men, he 
would encroach upon the lands of his neighbor or challenge his right to the 
estate through litigation. Thus, each village in this Nadar-dominant area 

was divided into opposing client groups. The community was divided by the 
` endogamy of five sub-castes, as well, and by the basic division between the 
Nadans and the climbers. As the almost total lack of roads and communica- 
tions facilities precluded the horizontal extension of caste ties over a wide 
area, the Nadars were also divided geographically. There was no conscious- 
ness of a Nadar community, no sense of unity. 

After the introduction of British Rule, the missionaries found a rich 
field among the Nadars, and by the 1840’s a “mass movement” had brought 
a large portion of the community in Tinnevelly into the church. Through 
the organization of the mission, the Nadar converts found the strength of 
unity, and through educational opportunities, began slowly to advance. 

During the same period, in the early 19th century, new economic oppor- 
tunities and the development of transportation facilities had led to the 
migration of Nadars from southeastern Tinnevelly up into the towns of 
Ramnad and Madurai, where they settled as traders and merchants. Here 
as a small and threatened minority, the Nadars joined together in each 
town in tightly-knit organizations called uravinmurai. Gradually acquiring 
wealth and power as traders and money-lenders, the Nadar community in 
Ramnad found an increasing gap between its low traditional social status 
and its rising economic position. In an effort to achieve a social status com- 
mensurate with their new economic position, the Nadars began to adopt 
the attributes of the higher castes in the process of Sanskritization. They 
advanced claims to high Kshatriya status, asserting superiority second only 
to the Brahman, and created a whole new mythology of their origins and 
antiquity as the original rulers of the southern districts. With these pre- 
tensions, the Nadars, in a series of confrontations with the higher castes, 
sought interactional recognition for their claims through entrance into the 
temples forbidden to them. These efforts culminated in the late 19th cen- 
tury in the Sivakasi riots, in which 5000 anti-Nadars attacked the Nadar 
trading town of Sivakasi, and in the Kamudi temple entry case, which went 
as high as the Privy Council in London and was decided against the Nadars. 

In their growing wealth, the Nadar trading community of Ramnad tried 
to disassociate itself from their tree-climbing brethren in Tinnevelly, some 
saying that there were, in fact, no connections between the two groups. 
Among the Nadars of Ramnad, through their organization in the face of 
the hostility of other castes and through their escalating confrontations with 
them, a self-consciousness as a community rapidly emerged, with a deep 
historical memory and an aspiration for the future. In 1910, these Nadar 
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traders, seeking the uplift of the community and an association which would 
bring together all Nadars, including those in Tinnevelly, organized the 
Nadar Mahajana Sangam. The caste association soon became the largest 
and most active in all Tamilnad. The Sangam’s touring agents went into 
the villages to organize the Nadars; panchayats were established for set- 
tling disputes within the community and between the Nadars and other 
communities; aid was provided through a cooperative bank for the stimu- 
lation of business and industry; and schools and colleges were founded, 
with scholarships available to worthy Nadar students. In the early years, 
the Sangam successfully petitioned the Madras Census to have its name 
changed for official purposes from Shanar, which was associated with the 
palmyra, to Nadar. The Sangam also sought benefits for the poor climbers 
of Tinnevelly, but the association remained for the most part essentially 
an organization of the northern Nadar trading community of Ramnad and 
Madurai. 

The Nadars sought the protection of the British Raj, and the association 
pledged loyalty to the King and support to the non-Brahman Justice Party, 
which held control of Madras during the 1920’s, Throughout the 20’s and 
into the late 1930’s, the Nadars of Ramnad were united behind the Justice 
Party in opposition to the Congress. In Kamudi, in the early 30’s, a young 
Nadar .Congress worker, Kamaraj Nadar, was stoned by the community 
as a traitor to his caste. While the organization of the Ramnad Nadars 
mobilized a solidary support for the Justice Party, the Nadars of Tin- 

nevelly continued to be largely divided. Their support, however, went 
‘mainly to the Congress, for in Tinnevelly, the rival Vellala community, 
whom the Nadars saw as oppressors, dominated the Justice Party. 

Although the community was divided between Tinnevelly and Ramnad— 
i.e., the climbers and the traders—the Nadar Christians in Tinnevelly were 
responding to educational opportunities, and as lawyers, physicians, and 
teachers were migrating to the north, to Madurai, and as far as Madras 
City. The Nadar trading community of Ramnad was also rising rapidly 
in wealth. The traditional correspondence between economic position and 
social status had lost all meaning, for within the Nadar community, there 
was an increasingly wide range of occupations and economic positions— 
from the toddy-tapper to the trader and businessman and the professional. 
The demands of deference to new economic status in the urban areas of 
change eroded the hierarchy of ritual purity, and with the increasing dif- 
ferentiation within the Nadar community, a dispersion of political support 
followed. In the cities, where no single community commanded a dominant 
role and where within each community there was a high differentiation in 
occupational terms, the political identity of the individual reflected cross- 
cutting vertical and horizontal ties and a multiplicity of commitments, 
associations, and interests. 

In 1937, a Congress leader, Rajagopalachari, was elected as Chief Min- 
ister of Madras, and in that year opened the temples to all castes. Nadars 
were impressed by the action which enabled them for the first time to enter 
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the temples, but they were perhaps more impressd by the changing polit- 
ical mood of the times. The days of the British were now numbered, and 
soon it would be the Congress Government to whom the Nadar business- 
man would have to apply for licenses and to whom they would pay taxes. 
In 1940, Kamaraj Nadar, from the merchant town of Virudhunagar in 
Ramnad district, was elected President of the Tamil Nad Congress Commit- 
tee. He had come up in the ranks of the Congress totally without Nadar 
support. “Congress was his caste,” the people said. Kamaraj’s success and 
his prominence within the party could only give luster to the Congress in 
the eyes of the Nadars, and in 1940, a dissident group within the Nadar 
Mahajana Sangam opposed the association’s continued support of the Brit- 
ish Government. Forming the National Nadar Association to win support 
for the Congress from the Nadar community, the dissidents, at the height 
of the “Quit India” movement in 1942, succeeded in gaining control of the 
Sangam. By 1947, the overwhelming majority of Nadars supported the 
Congress, and the caste association had aligned itself with the party, urg- 
ing Nadars to support Congress candidates. 

Officially, the Sangam was non-political, but its sympathies were clearly 
apparent. The Nadar community, however, no longer had the political 
cohesion which had characterized the Ramnad Nadar’s solid support of the 
Justice Party earlier. A significant portion of the old Justice supporters 
quietly transferred their allegiance to the secessionist Dravida Kazagham 
or the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham (D.M.K.). Younger Nadars and col- 
lege students, in particular, were more vocal in their support of the D.M.K., 
a “separatist” party which emphasized Tamil nationalism. Nadar factory 
workers in Madurai tended to favor the Communists, while in more recent 
years wealthy Nadar businessmen and professionals in Madurai and Mad- 
ras have joined the conservative Swatantra Party. Thus, the differences 
in occupation and economic position within the Nadar community had 
increasingly become more significant than the differences between Nadars 
and members of other communities at comparable levels, and this found 
expression in political behavior. It became clear that the Nadar Mahajana 
Sangam, if it was to continue to represent the Nadar community as a 
_ whole and not merely one pro-Congress section, would have to de-politicize 
itself. In 1957, before the Second General Elections, the Executive Council 
defeated a motion that the Sangam support Nadar candidates in the elec- 
tion. The way a man votes, the Sangam said, must be a matter of personal 
conscious, and the association must not extend its support to any candi- 
date on the basis of caste or party. In that year, P. R. Muthasami, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Sangam and an active Congressman, worked for a 
non-Nadar Congress candidate in the Parliamentary election in opposition 
to the Vice President of the Nadar Mahajana Sangam who ran as an 
Independent sympathetic to the D.M.K. Muthusami also opposed the suc- 
cessful candidacy of a Communist Nadar for a seat in Parliament from 
Madurai constituency. 

In the analysis of the historical changes within the Nadar community, 
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it is possible to distinguish three stages of political behavior along the 
continuum from the more “traditional” to the more “modern”: the paro- 
chial, the integrated, and the differentiated. The solidarity of political 
behavior of the community is seen to be a function of (1) the elaboration 
of caste ranking, or differentiation with regard to other caste groups, and 
(2) the degree of differentiation within the Nadar caste itself. 

The first, or parochial, stage in the community’s political behavior may 
be seen in the Nadars’ traditional homeland in Tiruchendur. Here the 
caste was so predominant in numbers that elaboration of caste ranking 
was minimal in interactional terms. At the same time, the caste was dif- 
ferentiated by sub-caste and, more significantly, by the division between the 
climbers and the Nadans. Politics took place within the Nadar community, 
between factional client groups. 

The second, or integrated, stage is seen in Ramnad, where the Nadars 
were confronted by a high elaboration of caste ranking, as a minority com- 
munity. At the same time, there was minimal differentiation within the 
Nadar community. The distinction between Nadan and climber was no 
longer significant among the traders, and the sub-castes divisions dis- 
appeared. Tightly organized in defense of caste interest, politics was pri- 
marily a facet of caste, in which the Nadars acted as a cohesive unit. 

The third stage of differentiation emerges with urbanization. The very 
success of the Nadars in their rise in social and economic status led to the 
increasing differentiation of the community. In the urban areas of Madurai 
and Madras City, where the community was only one of many communities, 
each highly differentiated, the elaboration of caste ranking declined as 
differentiation increased. The caste became politically heterogeneous, 
reflecting a multiplicity of cross-cutting ties. 

In the analysis of the contemporary setting, it is evident that one cannot 
speak meaningfully of “the Nadar vote,” for there is by no means a distinct 
and viable Nadar interest. The varieties of political behavior among the 
Nadars in Tamilnad today reflect the historical experience of the com- 
munity. Let us look briefly at four different contemporary political environ- 
ments in which the Nadars figure prominently. 

In the Tinnevelly constituency of Tiruchendur, the Nadars are the dom- 
inant caste. Here, as in the past, they follow their traditional occupation 
as tappers. The changes which have brought wealth and prominence to 
their mercantile caste fellows in Ramnad and Madurai have little affected 
their marginal economic existence. Politics in Tiruchendur is factional, 
and each group is dominated by Nadars. The candidates of each party are 
Nadars, and there is little caste interest, as such, to which any could 
appeal. The aura of Kamaraj has drawn the majority of Nadars to the 
Congress, and they have returned Congress candidates in the Legislative 
Assembly in all elections. The Congress in Tiruchendur, however, is split 
into two factions. One group supports Kosalram, the Nadar political leader 
of the region who was for many years president of the Tinnevelly Congress 
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Committee. The anti-Kosalram faction emerged in 1963, when Kosalram 
sought to elect his own candidate, a Nadar, a president of the Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee. Kamaraj opposed the move, and he was backed by 
the Speaker of the Assembly, a Maravar from Tinnevelly. Kosalram was 
forced to resign as president of the Tinnevelly Congress, and his Maravar 
opponent, the Speaker, gained control of the District Committee. As he 
did so, the Tiruchendur taluq Congress Committee, under Kosalram’s con- 
trol, was superseded and anti-Kosalram convenors—all Nadars—were 
appointed. In the elections to the taluq committee in 1965, the Speaker’s 
supporters in Tiruchendur gained ascendency, and the Kosalram faction 
was brought into line. What appeared on the surface to be the traditional 
conflict between Nadar and Maravar was in fact not a caste dispute at all, 
as Kosalram’s defeat revealed. 

In the Ramnad constituency in which Kamudi is located, politics is 
characterized by a conflict between castes, as far as the Nadars are con- 
cerned. Kamudi is a small merchant town, where the Nadar traders form 
only a minority of the population. The dominant caste is the Maravar, tra- 
ditional antagonists to the Nadars’ aspirations for higher status. Until his 
death in 1964, the leader of the Maravars was Muthuramalinga Thevar, a 
turbulent follower of the small Forward Bloc party. Before independence, 
Muthuramalinga had been a major Congress leader and carried his district 
for Congress in each election. The Nadars, to the last man and under 
orders from their local caste organization, voted for the Justice Party, in 
opposition to the Congress and its Maravar leader. In 1947, Muthura- 
malinga aligned with the Forward Bloc, and the Nadars, threatened by 
Maravar dominance, switched to the Congress. In the constituency, both 
the Forward Bloc and Congress candidates were always Maravars. When 
Muthuramalinga and his men were in Congress, their Maravar factional 
opponent, the Raja of Ramnad, was a Justice leader. With Independence, 
the Raja extended his support to Congress and placed his own men as Con- 
gress candidates against the winning Forward Bloc. The Nadars, as a 
caste, supported the weaker Maravar faction. In 1964, after the death of 
Muthuramalinga, the Congress Maravar candidate, with Nadar support, 
won the by-election. 

In the cities, the locus of economic change and social mobilization, no 
single caste predominates and each is largely differentiated occupationally, 
representing a wide range of economic pursuits. In Madurai, the largest 
city of the southern districts of Tamilnad, the Nadars are a major mercan- 
tile community and are concentrated primarily in two wards of the city. 
In both, each party selects Nadar candidates for the city council elections. 
Congress candidates have been returned so far, but in the last election 
in one of the wards, a non-Nadar D.M.K. candidate received a substantial 
portion of the Nadar vote. In the wards around the Madurai Mills, the 
Nadar mill workers are more likely to vote Communist along with the 
Maravar workers than they are to vote for Congress, despite the con- 
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tinuing charisma of Kamaraj, while the young Nadar students are drawn 
by the appeal to Tamil nationalism into the D.M.K. 

As the Nadars represent a fairly small percentage of the assembly or 
parliamentary constituency populations, they have little weight as a caste in 
the elections. No Nadar has been selected by a major party as an Assembly 
candidate from Madurai, but in 1957 and 1962, the Communist Party can- 
didate for the Madurai Parliamentary constituency was a Nadar from a 
town near Madurai. The Communist won in 1957 and enjoyed wide support 
from most communities, including the Nadars. In 1962, however, when 
the Congress put up a particularly strong non-Nadar candidate, many 
Nadars in Madurai who had previously voted for the Nadar Communist 
now voted for Congress. The pattern was the same for other communities 
throughout the constituency and the Communist lost. 

In Madras City, the process of occupational and economic differentia- 
tion is even more evident than in Madurai. In no constituency of the city 
are Nadars sufficiently concentrated to dominate local politics. They are 
spread throughout the city and are highly differentiated, with a range 
which includes tappers, coolie laborers, government clerks, small shop- 
keepers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, and wealthy businessmen with trad- 
ing interests all over the world. The differences within the caste have become 
increasingly more significant than the differences between the individuals of 
different castes sharing similar social and economic backgrounds. The de- 
cline in the barriers of ritual purity in the cities has allowed the individual 
to form new interests and associations, cutting across caste lines. In Mad- 
ras, the highest percentage of Nadars is in the Washermanpet constitu- 
ency, and in 1962, a Nadar Congressman was returned to the Assembly. 
Had he appealed to “caste interest,” however, he could never have won, 
for the Nadar traders who reside in the area hardly command sufficient 
numbers to secure a majority among themselves. Indeed, a number of 
Nadars in the constituency did not vote for their own caste man, but sup- 
ported the D.M.K. candidate, a man of the fisherman caste. In the 1957 
election one Nadar was elected to the Assembly from the Thousand Lights 
constituency in Madras City. He was a D.M.K. candidate, elected from a 
constituency that was predominantly Muslim. 

In Madurai and Madras, caste has by no means ceased to be an impor- 
tant factor in determining political behavior, but it is only one of a multi- 
plicity of variables which affect the individual voter’s decision. The political 
party may choose its candidates from the dominant caste of a particu- 
lar constituency, but it does no more than the American city boss who 
seeks to aggregate the support of ethnic communities by offering candi- 
dacies to their leaders. Few politicians in India can afford to court a single 
caste, for in most constituencies no single caste community so predomi- 
nates as to command a majority alone. Though they may seek to gain the 
support of a caste by appealing to its particular interests in a given situa- 
tion, they must do so without alienating other communities. Among the 
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twelve Nadar members of the Madras Legislative Assembly, not one has 
been active in the Nadar Mahajana Sangam although all support its activ- 
ities. Kamaraj, for example, has never had any association with the 
Sangam and goes to great lengths to identify himself with the broader com- 
munity. The appelation of “caste man” would severely limit the political 
horizon of an aspirant office-seeker. 

The role of caste in Indian politics is changing, but as it has operated, 
it is not a unique phenomenon. The process by which an atomized and 
divided community gains consciousness and unity, entering the political 
system as a major actor is one familiar to the broader processes of political 
behavior. The very success of the Nadars, however, has led to an increasing 
differentiation occupationally which has manifest itself in concomitant 
dispersion of political support. Although they have one of the largest and 
most active caste associations in India, the Nadars are not united politically. 
That it was possible at one time, or even today in certain constituencies, 
to speak of “the Nadar vote” only underlines the situational and temporal 
character of caste as an actor in politics, for there has never really been, 
nor is there now, a partisan Nadar interest. 


ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR. is an Assistant Professor of Government at Oberlin 
College. 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S AID DIPLOMACY 
PETER ANDREWS POOLE 


Foreign aid has been one of the chief forms of contact between 
the Peking regime and the non-Communist world. Between 1956 and the 
end of 1965, China pledged the equivalent of $942 million in economic aid 
to some 18 non-Communist countries (see Table I). Moreover, Communist 
China’s military aid, in relatively small but lethal doses, has gone to at 
least two non-Communist governments and to numerous insurgent groups. 
Chinese personnel have almost invariably been stationed in large numbers 
wherever Chinese economic or military aid programs are active. Clearly, 
China’s leaders believe that, in order to be considered a major power in 
today’s world, a state must express the “universality” of its interests 
through foreign aid. 

Available figures indicate that the scope of Chinese aid activities has 
been expanding. New countries have joined the list of recipients almost 
every year. New extensions grew more or less steadily from a few million 
in 1956 to a high point in 1960 and 1961 in which some $200 million were 
pledged. In 1963 there was a return to roughly the same annual level of new 
aid pledges that was set in 1960 and 1961, but in 1964, the Chinese prom- 
ised more new aid to non-Communist states than in any previous year, 
with commitments of $60 million to Pakistan and $80 million to Egypt. 

New aid commitments fell off sharply in 1965. However, announcements 
of drawings on previously established lines of credit appeared in the press 
almost every week, a sign that the rate of utilization of Chinese credits was 
much faster in 1965 than in previous years. There was also a comparatively 
large number of cases of Chinese “revolutionary aid” to governments and 
insurgent groups, as will be discussed in greater detail below. 

The lack of any major commitments in 1962 may have reflected Peking’s 
decision to concentrate on extreme internal economic problems arising from 
the “Great Leap Forward.” However, it must be remembered that most of 
the aid committed in 1960 and 1961 would only have been “delivered” in 
1962 or later. The small percentage of China’s GNP devoted to foreign aid 
indicates that there is no close correlation between China’s internal eco- 
nomic problems and external activities. 

Although nations have used economic and military aid as tools of diplo- 
macy for centuries, the intensive application of new principles of aid-giving 
since World War II has definitely been the result of Western initiatives. 
In terms of volume, aid from industrialized non-Communist governments 
in 1963 alone amounted to $6.48 billion, compared with aid from all Com- 


1 The N.Y. Times reported during 1965 that previously established credits were 
implemented to some degree in: Pakistan (reported on Jan. 23, 1965); Nepal (May 4); 
Tanzania (June 19); Ceylon (April 18); Algeria (Feb. 14); and the UAR (July 21). 
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munist governments in the 11 years from 1954 to 1964 which totaled $6.42 
billion. In the period 1956-63 (for which comparable figures are available) 
the United States, Belgium, Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the United Kingdom each gave more foreign aid than China. The 
Netherlands, with a population of 11 million, gave $405 million, compared 
with China’s $449 million.? 

The Chinese economic aid program, though patterned on the Western 
model, has evolved certain distinctive characteristics; some of these have 
enhanced its value to aid recipients, while others have led to serious fric- 
tion between Peking and the recipient states. Among the essentially positive 
features of Chinese foreign aid activities have been: (1) the provision of 
credits without interest or at very low rates of interest; (2) an emphasis 
on small, uncomplicated, light industrial projects that can be put into 
operation quickly and which yield some tangible benefits promptly to the 
recipient state; and (3) the practice of insisting that Chinese technicians 
live at the level of their host country counter-parts (a practice that parallels 
that of the American Peace Corps). 

On the other hand, there are certain negative aspects about Chinese 
foreign aid that have often tended to outweigh the advantages listed above. 
These include Peking’s rather blatant efforts to buy political influence 
with foreign aid, and its impatience to harvest whatever gains it believes 
should accrue from its aid, and the unsubtle use of in-country aid projects 
and “technicians” as cover for espionage and subversion. 

Mention of subversion leads naturally to the subject of Chinese military 
aid, since Peking makes no secret of the fact that subversion is the basic 
purpose of most of its military aid activities. Thus, before considering the 
historical and geographical development of Chinese aid activities as a 
whole, we might first consider the various types of military aid which the 
Peking regime has provided to non-Communist nations and groups. 

Direct government-to-government military aid has been provided to Cam- 
bodia and Tanzania? Tanzania is the only publicly documented case in 
which Peking has also provided military training directly to a non-Com- 
munist government. It was reported that China insisted on the duration of 
its military mission’s stay in Zanzibar being limited to six months. 

Peking has furnished arms and advisors, and sometimes service units, to 
a number of insurgent groups. In Vietnam, Chinese arms and ammunition 
have been furnished to the Hanoi regime for the Viet Cong. In Indonesia, 
the Chinese supplied small arms to the rebels who tried to seize power in 


2See Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development report entitled, 
The Flow of Financial Resources to Less-Developed Countries; and U.S. Dept. of 
State Research Memorandum, Communist Economic Offensive through 1964, RSB-65, 
Aug. 4, 1965 (hereinafter referred to as Offensive through 1964). 

3 China reportedly promised Cambodia arms and equipment for 20,000 troops; see 
Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1964 and N.Y. Times, Oct. 18, 1965. A Chinese shipment of 
submachine guns reached Zanzibar shortly after the first Soviet arms delivery in 
March 1964-—-N.Y. Times, June 28, 1964. 
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October 1965. In the Congo in 1964, the Chinese were active in aiding 
various groups seeking to overthrow the government in Leopoldville. 

On several occasions, after it had been reported in the press that China 
“agreed” to send military aid, either to a government or to a non-governing 
group, the aid itself failed to materialize. The alleged recipients may have 
decided that they did not want Chinese military assistance after all, or the 
Peking regime may have decided that its political aims were served by the 
mere hint that it was considering sending arms. 

Situations of this sort have occurred twice in the recent history of 
Algeria. During its war with France, the Algerian provisional government 
threatened to accept Chinese military aid. However, the Algerian leaders 
were not willing to allow a Chinese military presence on the territory they 
claimed to govern.* Before his overthrow in 1965, President Ben Bella 
agreed to allow the Chinese to train Algeria’s Popular Militia, and perhaps 
to assist the Algerian army in the event of another uprising in Kabylia. 
However, the new Algerian regime of Colonel Boumedienne disbanded the 
Popular Militia and foreclosed the possibility of Chinese aid to these forces. 

Peking offers periodically to send “volunteers” to various trouble spots. 
An early example occurred during the 1958 crisis in Lebanon; and verbal 
support has been given by Peking to Iraqi Kurds in their long uprising 
against the central government of Iraq. Other offers have been made to 
the neutral government of Cambodia, but so far it appears that no inde- 
pendent state has ever agreed to accept Chinese troops on its territory. 

China sometimes helps regimes engaged in actual or potential hostilities 
against Peking’s own chosen antagonists by making diversionary troop 
movements and by applying diplomatic pressure. Such “aid” is intended 
to weaken neighboring states at little or no cost to China. One example was 
Peking’s ultimatum to India and its menacing troop movements during the 
September 1965 war with Pakistan over Kashmir. Other examples include 
Peking’s support of Indonesia’s “confrontation” of Malaysia and its effort 
to embroil Cambodia in hostilities with Vietnam and Thailand. 

Having noted certain general characteristics of China’s economic and 
military aid activities, we will next consider how the scope of these activ- 
ities developed historically and geographically. Peking began to provide aid 
to selected non-Communist countries in 1956. Cambodia was the first to 
receive a pledge—a grant to be used in establishing several small factories. 
By 1963, Cambodia had received grants totalling almost $50 million, and 
most of the projects which China had agreed to carry out had been com- 
pleted.® 

China also agreed in 1956 to fund a $16 million trade deficit which Indo- 
nesia had accumulated since 1950. Among the other early recipients of 


4 Zbigniew Brzezinski (ed.), Africa and the Communist World (Stanford Univ. Press, 
1963), pp. 172 and ff. 
5 Offensive through 1964, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Chinese aid were Ceylon and Nepal. Between 1956 and 1964 they were 
promised a total of $41 and $44 million respectively.® 

Egypt recognized the Peking regime approximately one year after the 
Bandung Conference and received a grant of $4.7 million in hard currency 
during the 1956 Suez crisis. In the same year, a Chinese commercial exhibi- 
tion in Cairo was followed by the touring Peking Opera and a large Haj 
pilgrimage to Mecca. China clearly conceived of Egypt as an important 
bridgehead to the Middle East and Africa. But for several years the only 
other Middle Eastern country to receive Chinese credits for economic devel- 
opment was Yemen. By 1959 it appeared that Peking’s interest in the culti- 
vation of nationalist Arabs was wearing thin; the Chinese press let loose 
a furious attack on Nassar when he clamped down on the Communist par- 
ties of Syria and Egypt." 

In late 1959, aid agreements began to open the way for a Chinese pres- 
ence in sub-Saharan Africa with a first shipment of rice to the newly inde- 
pendent Republic of Guinea. A credit of $25 million to Guinea followed 
President Sekou Toure’s visit to Peking in 1960. Two other radical West 
African states, Ghana (in 1960) and Mali (in 1961) each received Chinese 
credits of $20 million. In June 1966, China agreed to extend a new credit 
of undisclosed amount to Mali. i 

In September 1960, the Castro regime in Cuba recognized Communist 
China. Between 1960 and 1963, Peking allowed Cuba to run up a net trade 
deficit of $50-60 million. However, in early 1966, the Chinese decided to 
“punish” the Castro regime for denying them the right to distribute prop- 
aganda. Peking cut back its purchases of Cuban sugar and reduced its 
sales of rice to Cuba. 

In 1961, after being pressured into a boundary settlement by China, 
Burma received the largest credit that has so far been pledged to any for- 
eign state by Peking: $84 million. However, it was not until 1964 that 
work began on a few of the projects that China had agreed to undertake 
in Burma. 

The Chinese continued to show an interest in establishing themselves 
in the Middle East and North Africa during 1963. A $16 million credit for 
Syria was followed by a $22 million credit for Somalia. When the USSR 
announced it was loaning $100 million to Algeria, China promptly pledged 
$50 million, in spite of its own serious economic problems; however, China 


6 The Chinese-built Kathmandu-Tibet road in Nepal is one of the few examples of a 
Chinese economic aid project that is relevant to Peking’s strategic interests. 

T “China and the Bandung Genie,” by W. A. C. Adie, Current Scene (Hong Kong: 
May 15, 1965), pp. 5 and 13; The N. Y. Times reported (Oct. 12, 1959) that the 
UAR reacted to Chinese press attacks by urging other Bandung Conference nations 
to reduce their representation in Peking to the level of charge d'afaires, as a mark of 
protest against Chinese aggression in Tibet, India, Laos and the UAR. 

8 Offensive through 1964, pp. 17-19. Guinea reportedly allowed the Chinese to train 
rebels from the Cameroun on Guinean territory: see Arnold Rivkin, Africa and the 
West (London: 1962), p. 95. 
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has never mounted a really dynamic aid operation in Algeria, either before 
or after the overthrow of Ben Bella.® The trend of increased Chinese activ- 
ity, and rivalry with the USSR, in the Middle East was strongly reinforced 
in 1964 with a $29 million credit to Yemen (the first since the civil war 
began in 1962) and a new $80 million pledge to Egypt, the first Chinese 
aid since 1956,1° 

New aid to Asian countries was also announced in 1964. An initial credit 
of $60 million was promised to Pakistan; and a loan of $50 million was 
arranged for Indonesia in December. Thus, by the end of 1964 China 
had committed more aid to Indonesia, a total of $107 million, than to any 
other country. 

The year 1964 also saw a continued expansion in the number of Chinese 
aid recipients in Africa. Ghana received another $22 million credit. After 
supporting the Zanzibar leftist coup, China moved to consolidate its posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the new state of Tanzania with a sizeable grant and loan 
offer. Newly independent Kenya was promised $18 million. The Central 
African Republic and Congo-Brazzaville both received small Communist 
Chinese aid commitments in 1964 in return for recognition of the Peking 
regime. 

The world situation at the end of 1964 doubtless seemed to China’s 
leaders to favor rapid progress toward their national objectives. The over- 
throw of Khrushchev had resulted in a decline in Soviet influence in many 
areas. The outlook for victory by Chinese-supported forces in Vietnam 
probably seemed promising to Peking; and this could be expected to pro- 
duce political gains for China in every country in Asia and in most of the 
rest of the developing nations. Moreover, the Chinese economy had to a 
certain degree recovered from the chaos produced in the early 1960’s by 
the Great Leap Forward. 

The first half of 1965 was marked by intensive Chinese aid activity of 
two types: (1) implementation of aid projects under previously announced 
funding arrangements; and (2) support of insurgent forces and militant 
governments in “wars of liberation.” The ultimate purpose of this effort 
appeared to be to discredit the USSR’s leadership of the anti-Western 
movement and to build China’s prestige on the eve of the scheduled Afro- 
Asian Conference in Algiers. 

However, in spite of circumstances that appeared to promise at least 
modest gains in 1965, China suffered a series of important defeats which 


9 Offensive through 1964, pp. 13-19. It seems to be tacitly understood by the parties 
concerned that only the Western powers and the USSR can muster the resources 
needed by Algeria. 

10 [bid., pp. 13 and 14. Both the United States and the USSR have provided over 
ten times as much aid to the UAR. 

11 The N.Y. Times, Feb. 19, 1965, reported that the credit to Pakistan was interest- 
free; the N.Y. Times reported the Chinese credit to Indonesia on Jan. 29, 1965; and 
on Jan. 25, 1965 it reported that Pakistan had opened a $10 million line of credit for 
Indonesia. : 
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continued well into 1966. The reason for this seemed to be her reckless 
impatience to extract more political gain than the situation would allow. 
All of China’s competitors—the United States, Britain, the USSR, India 
and Japan—benefited from these reverses. But the most immediate gains 
appeared to be those registered by the USSR. 

In the first two months of 1965, China’s efforts to induce Cuba to adopt 
a “non-aligned” position in the Sino-Soviet conflict were deftly countered 
by the new Soviet leaders. Castro was forced to kow-tow to the USSR’s 
superior capabilities as an economic and military aid supplier. A new 
Soviet-Cuban financial pact was signed in February 1965, and Raoul Castro 
attended the meeting in Moscow that helped plan the March 1966 confer- 
ence of Communist parties. Peking, however, continued to use the “hard- 
sell” approach in Havana—which led to the serious crisis in Cuban-Chinese 
relations in 1966. 

In Africa, the Congo rebellion, which had been supported by the USSR 
and radical African states as well as China, petered out in early 1965. The 
Chinese Embassy and NCNA staff were expelled from Burundi, their base 
for Congolese “aid” operations, in February because of China’s interfer- 
ence in Burundi’s internal affairs.1* In May, a truck convoy of Chinese and 
Soviet arms destined for Uganda was intercepted by Kenya; the incident 
created a poor atmosphere for Chou’s June visit to Tanzania. When Chou 
arrived, he told the people of Tanzania that Africa was “ripe for revolu- 
tion.” President Nyerere replied pointedly that Tanzania was “not for 
sale.” In July, Malawi’s Prime Minister Banda accused China of trying 
to corrupt African leaders, and a number of other African statesmen ex- 
pressed their disillusionment over China’s goals and methods of intervening 
in the continent’s affairs. 

In Algeria, the coup against Ben Bella upset the timing of the Afro- 
Asian Conference that was scheduled for the end of June 1965. China tried 
and failed to have the conference held on schedule in June when it still 
seemed possible to prevent Soviet and Malaysian participation. In October, 
when it was clear that the great majority of the participants wanted the 
USSR to attend, and were not prepared to endorse China’s views on the 
situation in Vietnam, China found itself in the position of condemning the 
rescheduled conference as “illegal.” On November 1, it was announced that 
the conference had been cancelled.1* If this was, under the circumstances, a 
small tactical success for Chinese diplomacy, the failure of the Afro-Asian 
countries to hold a conference because of divisive Chinese maneuvers was 
hardly a victory for China’s grand strategy of marshalling the have-nots 
against the industrialized haves. 

12 “NCNA’s Hidden Faces,” Africa Review, Aug. 1965. 

13 Chou’s speech at Dar es Salaam and Niyerere’s response were quoted in N.Y. 
Times, June 5 and 6, 1965. 

14 After a long and complex series of policy zig-zags, Peking issued its final position 


on the conference: “China Will Not Attend African-Asian Conference which Leads to 
a Split,” Peking Review, No. 44, Oct. 29, 1965. 
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In Vietnam, China reportedly increased its military aid in the form 
of support units, arms, ammunition and medical supplies during 1965, and 
repeatedly offered to send combat troops or “volunteers” if requested by 
Hanoi. In July 1965, the Peking and Hanoi regimes signed what was termed 
an agreement to “defeat American aggression”; to upstage this agreement, 
the USSR negotiated a new economic aid accord with Hanoi in the same 
month. Meanwhile, the Soviets, in part to publicize their increased aid to 
Vietnam, charged that China was interfering with their overland aid ship- 
ments to Hanoi. China, of course, vigorously denied the slur. In July 1966, 
China opened its territory for use by North Vietnamese ground and air 
forces. 

Elsewhere in Asia, China’s ultimatum to India, designed to handicap the 
latter in the September 1965 war with Pakistan, ended in near fiasco. 
China first extended the ultimatum, and then unilaterally declared that 
India had met its terms. After peace between India and Pakistan was 
restored, Pakistan took steps to improve its relations with both the USSR 
and the United States.1® 

In Indonesia, the local Communist Party (PKI) and Communist China 
were publicly implicated in the September 30 coup attempt. China was 
reported to have supplied small arms to the rebels. One of the first acts of 
Indonesian Army General Suharto, after wresting power from Sukarno in 
March 1966, was to outlaw the PKI and withdraw the NCNA’s accredita- 
tion in Djakarta. In April, when its Embassy in Djakarta was sacked, 
China retaliated by announcing a halt in its aid program to Indonesia and 
the withdrawal of Chinese technicians from the country. Ironically, one 
of China’s principal aid projects in Indonesia had been the construction 
of buildings for the Conference of New Emerging Forces. This, like the 
Algerian Conference of 1965, was to have been a major example of Chinese 
support of Afro-Asian solidarity. | 

At almost the same moment, a Ghanaian Army coup overthrew Nkru- 
mah’s regime while he was en route to Peking for a state visit in March 
1966. The new Ghanaian regime released reports that “disinterested” Chi- 
nese aid had included the operation of secret military training facilities . 
in Ghana. 

Thus, by the conclusion of the Communist Party Congress in Moscow 
in March, the positions of China and the USSR were the reverse of what 
they had been at the time of Khrushchev’s downfall in 1964. The fact that 
the Congress was held at all, in the face of bitter Chinese opposition, proved 
that the balance between China and the USSR had been redressed. Mao 
Tse-tung was reportedly gravely ill, and his colleagues were openly scram- 
bling over the succession. They appeared to be responding to nearly two 
years of reverses in foreign affairs by tightening up political controls at 
home. 


15 President Ayub Khan’s parting remarks to the visiting Chinese Premier were 
unusually reserved in tone. 
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China’s economic and military aid program, designed to exploit weak- 
nesses in the capitalist and Soviet “revisionist” camps, had established nu- 
merous points of contact between China and the non-Communist Afro- 
Asian countries. But Peking’s efforts to exploit these opportunities for 
quick political gain had produced scepticism and open hostility among 
many Afro-Asian leaders, even those who had once looked for something 
better from the Peking regime. 


TABLE I 
CHINESE Economic AID COMMITTEES, By Country, THROUGH 1964 
(Figures represent millions of U.S. dollars) 


Aid (Promised) Aid (Promised) 


Recipient Through Dec. 63 Through Dec. 64 Total 

Asia 271 115 386 
Burma 84 0 84 
Cambodia 50 0 50 
Ceylon 36 5 41 
Indonesia 57 50 107 
Nepal 44 0 44 
Pakistan 0 60 60 

Middle East 37 109 146 
Syria 16 0 16 
UAR (Egypt) 5 80 85 
Yemen 16 29 45 

Africa 141 114 255 
Algeria 52 0 52 
Ghana 20 22 42 
Guinea 27 0 27 
Mali 20 0 20 
Somali Republic 22 0 22 
Central African Republic 0 4 4 
Congo-Brazzaville 0 25 25 
Kenya 0 18 18 
Tanzania o 45 45 

Total 449 338 787 

1965 Commitments (Data Available by Region Only) 

Asia Middle East Africa Total 
$125 $15 $15 $155 
1956-1965 
Asia Middle East Africa Total 
$511 $161 $270 $942 


Sources: N.Y. Times; Far Eastern Economic Review; U.S. Department of State, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, The Communist Economic Offensive 
Through 1963, Washington, D.C., June 1964 (unclassified); and ibid., The 
Communist Economic Offensive Through 1964, Washington, D.C., August 
1965 (unclassified). 
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EDUCATIONAL REMNANTS OF MILITARY 
OCCUPATION: THE JAPANESE IN INDONESIA 


R. MURRAY THOMAS 


Three months after Pearl Harbor was bombed, the Japanese 
forces in Southeast Asia culminated their assault on the Netherlands Indies 
by forcing the surrender of the Dutch army center in West Java. This event 
on March 9, 1942, closed an almost continuous 350-year period of Dutch 
domination in the archipelago and opened a three-and-one-half-year era of 
Japanese military occupation. During this 1942-1945 era, Japanese au- 
thorities wrought a variety of significant changes in the islands’ educational 
system, When World War II ended, Japan’s forces returned to their home- 
land, but many of their influences lingered on. 

Today, more than two decades since the Japanese retired from Indonesia, 
we can assess the long-term effect on education of wartime occupation and 
can estimate why certain Japanese educational innovations have since dis- 
appeared from the islands’ schools whereas others remain intact. 

Our discussion is divided into three parts. The first describes changes 
effected by the Japanese between 1942 and mid-1945. The second briefly 
outlines some major socio-political events that occurred between 1945 and 
1965. The third presents the 1965 remnants of the wartime educational 
innovations and proposes four factors which most significantly determine 
the long-term fate of educational changes made during short-term military 
occupation. 


Educational Changes 1942-1945 


To comprehend the educational changes instigated by the Japanese, it 
is first necessary to understand Japan’s political goals and the general 
strategy adopted to achieve them. From the viewpoint of the non-Nippo- 
nese world, Japan’s military expansion in the 1930’s and 1940’s was moti- 
vated by a desire of the leaders of this crowded island to conquer East 
Asia and to utilize the resources of the captured lands for the benefit of 
Japan. From the Japanese viewpoint, the military aggression of these years 
was to free Asians from Western colonialism and to develop an East Asian 
Co-Prosperity Sphere in which Japanese would serve as the more experi- 
enced older brothers who would lead the younger-brother nations to a 
mutually benficial future. But in whichever terms the motive was clothed, 
the resulting act was indisputable: the armies and navies of Nippon con- 
quered Northern China in the 1930’s and Southeast Asia in the early 
1940s. l 

During their military occupation the Japanese altered the educational 


1 The Eighty Year History of the Education System (Tokyo: Ministry of Education 
of Japan, 1954), Chap. 23 (in the Japanese language). 
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system of the captured lands to promote Japan’s political ends. The gen- 
eral strategy for accomplishing these alterations in the 1941—1945 period 
differed somewhat from that which had been employed in China during the 
1930’s. In the judgment of high Japanese officials, their army’s occupation 
of Manchuria and parts of northern China had been a disappointing affair. 
Educational and propaganda matters had been placed in the hands of army 
intelligence officers who had sought to Nipponize the Chinese population as 
rapidly as possible. This approach had failed. Rather than rebuilding the 
Chinese personality in the Japanese image or even winning the willing 
cooperation of China’s people, the Japanese army’s measures had alienated 
a large portion of the citizenry. Over the years of occupation, the Chinese 
remained basically hostile so that Japanese forces had always to stand 
vigilant. Maintaining military control of the conquered people was a con- 
stant problem.” 

The Manchurian experience convinced Japanese officials that their new 
venture of 1941-1942 would require a different tack. The main elements 
of this new policy were explained in the following terms by War Minister 
Hideki Tojo when he instructed the chief Japanese civil authorities who, in 
the autumn of 1942, were about to be sent to administrative posts through- 
out Southeast Asia: 

The secret of governing occupied territories lies in successfully con- 
trolling the people both physically and psychologically. The objectives 
of the military government can be attained only through our winning 
the wholehearted support of the people of the occupied lands... . 

Therefore, we must respect the traditional customs and manners of 
the people in occupied territories. We Japanese are prone to ethno- 
centrism. ... One of our unfortunate traits that has not served us well 
has been the tendency to force others to abide by our particular customs. 
Many of our past failures in ruling other peoples have stemmed from 
attempts to impose our ways on them... . 

Our basic policy toward religion is to permit and protect the tradi- 
tional religious practices of the people so long as these practices do not 
obstruct the efficient operation of the military government.® 

Not only was the Nipponization of conquered peoples to be soft peddled, 
but educational policies in Southeast Asia were to be implemented not by 
military men themselves but by civil administrators who were professional 
educators recruited from the Ministry of Education in Tokyo and from 
colleges and schools throughout Japan. 

No detailed instructions were issued from Tokyo about the role schools 
in occupied territories were to play. All Japanese military commanders and 
civil authorities understood the general goals of the war. Each was expected 


2 From interview in 1964 with Ryoji Ito, Japanese civilian education official with oc- 
cupation forces under the Imperial Navy at Makassar Sulawesi, during the Second 
World War. 

3 From transcript of Tojo’s speech, October 1942, as preserved by Isao Sekiguchi who 
served as chief administrator of the Tapanuli district under the Twenty-Fifth Japanese 
Army in Sumatra during the Second World War. 
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to use his own initiative in fashioning the schools in his locale to serve these 
goals.4 ; 

Although the influence of the Japanese on Indonesian schools was not 
uniform throughout the islands, the following curriculum changes were so 
widespread that they could fairly be considered nationwide modifications, 
In almost all sectors of the islands the Japanese: 

1. Eliminated the Dutch Janguage, which had been the medium of in- 
struction in the better elementary schools and in all secondary schools 
and colleges; 

2. Eliminated the teaching of English and French in the secondary 
schools, because these were languages of the enemy. (For the same 
political reason, the Netherlands-Indies government had eliminated the 
study of German in 1940 when the Nazis took over Holland.) 

3. Introduced the teaching of Japanese language in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Because of a shortage of adequate teachers of 
Japanese, this innovation could not be effected in the more isolated 
districts. 

4. Introduced the Malay-Indonesian language as the national tongue 
to be used in the schools and in official communications. The importance 
of this move can only be appreciated when we recognize the complexity 
of languages in the archipelago. Over the centuries the geography of 
the mountainous islands fostered the growth of at least 20 different 
languages and perhaps 200 dialects. One of these tongues, known as 
Malay, originated in the island of Sumatra and spread to Malaya as 
the native language of that land. For several hundred years this lan- 
guage served as the lingua franca of the seaports and trading cities of 
Southeast Asia. Hence a sizable number of people living in commercial 
centers of the different islands developed at Jeast a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of Malay, which they used in addition to their own local dialect. 
In 1928 a national conference of youth from various islands in the 
Indies gave voice to their growing nationalistic spirit by selecting the 
Malay language as the single, unifying tongue for their nation in the 
future. However, in spite of some minor attempts of nationalists to en- 
courage greater use of Malay, the language was not fostered by the 
Indies government. Nor was it widely adopted by the Indonesian masses 
until the Japanese officially enforced its use as the national tongue dur- 
ing World War II. 

5. Organized strenuous, time-consuming physical activities and, in the 
secondary schools, inaugurated military training. 

6. Introduced handiwork and obligatory manual-labor projects which 
would contribute to the war effort and to community self-sufficiency. 
Typical projects involved harvesting castor beans for the manufacture 
of airplane lubricants, weeding airfields, hauling rocks from rivers to 
construct fortifications, repairing the docks at seaports, stocking fish 
ponds, and cultivating vegetable gardens. 


4From interviews in 1964-65 with Japanese who served in Indonesian educational 
work during the 1942-45 period: Ryoji Ito, Yukio Kobajashi, Yoshimaro Kubota, 
Yusuke Miura, Sin-ichi Nakamura. 
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7. Substituted vocational high schools for the former Dutch general 
high schools whose purpose had been to prepare students for higher 
education or for general civil service. It is true that the Dutch also con- 
ducted vocational schools, but in comparison to their college-preparatory 
secondary schools, the Dutch vocational institutions were fewer and 
commanded much less prestige. Though the Japanese did not manage 
to transform all general high schools into vocational institutions, their 
principal efforts were in the direction of accomplishing such a change. 

8. Eliminated Dutch and European history from the schools and sub- 
stituted studies of Asia, particularly of Japan and Indonesia. 

In addition to the foregoing innovations which permeated most of the 
nation’s schools, several other kinds of changes were effected in selected dis- 
tricts and in less formal ways. One such change was a new emphasis on 
Indonesian music, dance, and drama. During Dutch times the native arts 
had developed in villages with little or no formal encouragement from 
colonial authorities. It is true that some Dutch scholars and folk-art enthu- 
siasts from Europe and America had praised the native puppetry, dance, 
and batik-cloth dyeing of the islands. But formal education in the East 
Indies, with the exception of such ethnocentric private institutions as the 
Taman-Siswa schools, had stressed the arts and music of Europe, not of the 
Orient. As a result, the Japanese in some sectors of the archipelago injected 
native arts with a fresh spirit when military commanders requested that 
Indonesian dancers and actors perform for the troops. The Japanese fre- 
quently showed interest in art work and encouraged handicrafts in the 
schools.” 

One of the most striking changes effected by the occupation forces was 
the elimination of the socially stratified elementary school system of the 
Netherlands Indies. Under the Dutch, special varieties of schools were 
operated for different strata of society. The top-level schools, with their 
curriculum imported from Holland, were designed for children of the most 
prestigious Europeans in the islands. The next lower set of schools, still 
taught in the Dutch language, was for less influential Europeans and for a 
few titled Indonesians. Below this level were the Dutch-Native school and 
Dutch-Chinese school. Still lower were two varieties of schools taught in 
native dialects, the second-class native school and the three-year village 
school.® 

The Japanese eliminated these social-class distinctions and established 
a single variety of six-year elementary school taught in the Indonesian 
language. Thus, at both elementary and secondary school levels, egalitarian- 
ism replaced social stratification. (There was only one exception to this 
general practice. An elite secondary school was set up in Makassar by the 


5 From interview in 1964 with A. Manan, an Indonesian educator who served as a 
teacher in Padang, Sumatra, during the War. 

6M. Hutasoit, Compulsory Education in Indonesia (Paris: UNESCO, 1954), pp. 35- 
37. 
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Imperial Navy for the sons and daughters of chiefs of the eastern islands.)? 
The Japanese also instituted a decentralized administrative system. Under 

the Dutch, educational policies had emanated from the central Department 
of Education. Orders for implementing the policies flowed out to the 
islands’ schools through a network of district education officials who were 
responsible to the central headquarters. The Japanese changed the upper 
echelons of the organization. During the occupation the archipelago was no 
longer governed from a single center. Instead, the 25th Army controlled 
Sumatra, the 16th Army controlled Java, and the Imperial Navy was in 
charge of all islands north and east of Java. In each of these areas, secon- 
dary and higher education were directed from the headquarters of the 
chief military commander, but the responsibility for elementary education . 
was delegated to the multitude of subdistricts within each command. The 
subdistrict commander and his civil administrator were free to do what they 
thought best about elementary schools. Within the subdistricts the school 
inspectors who operated out of the education office continued to supervise 
schools much as they had done under the Dutch. 

A further change introduced by the Japanese consisted of their adopting 
a new attitude toward the Islamic community. Although in the Netherlands 
Indies the overwhelming majority of the people were Moslems, the Dutch 
government had done little to encourage the growth of Islamic schools. 
Many Moslem schools had existed, but they had been generally ignored 
by the Dutch except for the negative attention which the Indies government 
gave them in the form of repressive ordinances that accorded local Dutch 
officials control over Moslem teachers, In contrast, Christian missions had 
enjoyed significant financial and moral support in their efforts to expand 
education. 

The Japanese, however, viewed the village Islamic leaders and teachers 
as potent allies in Nippon’s campaign against Western culture. Hence, the 
Japanese elevated Moslems to important administrative posts and encour- 
aged the activities of Islamic schoolmen. During the occupation the first 
Islamic institution of higher learning in the islands was established with 
permission of the Japanese.® 

Before examining the 1965 remnants of Japanese innovations, we should 
note several major events that occurred between 1945 and 1965. When the 
Japanese surrendered to the Allies in late 1945, the Dutch returned to the 
islands to reclaim their Indies colony, but Indonesian nationalists declared 
their independence from any further colonial domination. This conflict of 
opinions was transformed into a revolution—-Indonesians against Dutch- 
men-——which lasted until the end of 1949. During the revolution, the Dutch 
controlled the larger part of the archipelago. In their territories they estab- 


7 From interview in 1965 with Yusuke Miura, who served as director of the school 
for the elite at Makassar, Sulawesi, during the war. 

8 Harry J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 
1958), p. 187. 
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lished an educational system which made some concessions to greater use 
of Indonesian language and culture but which was basically the same as 
the pre-war variety in the East Indies. In the territories controlled by the 
fledgling Indonesian Republican government, the schools eschewed the use 
of Dutch language and emphasized Indonesian culture and history. But in 
many other ways these institutions also were modeled along the lines of the 
traditional colonial school. 

Since 1950, Indonesians have been free to govern their own country. In 
the area of education during the 1950’s they emphasized the expansion of 
school facilities. During the first five years of the 1960’s this emphasis was 
joined by attempts to increase the proportion of vocational schools and 
non-academic activities so the nation might more effectively attain its socio- 
economic goals, 

1965 Remnants of Change 

In this final section we shall describe the 1965 status of Japanese innova- 
tions and shall, at the same time, attempt to show why by 1965 some inno- 
vations had experienced a different history than others. The discussion of 
each innovation revolves around four factors whose interaction, we suggest, 
determines what eventually happens to the wartime educational innova- 
tion. We have labeled the factors self-enkancement appeal, tradition, socio- 
political analysis and effective ruling power. Specifically, we are hypoth- 
esizing that the extent to which an educational change during short-term 
military occupation is retained by the formerly colonized peoples after they 
are free to govern themselves depends chiefly upon the degree to which: 

1. The innovation enhances the feeling of self-respect and sense of ade- 
quacy of individual citizens. (self-enhancement appeal) 

2. The innovation fulfills what the government leaders and citizenry were 
socially conditioned to consider “proper” educational procedure in the 
original long-existing colonial society. (tradition) 

3. The most influential forces in the government and the socially con- 
cerned citizens believe that the innovation furthers the nation’s political, 
economic, and social goals. (sociopolitical analysis ) 

4. When necessary, the government is willing and able to manipulate the 
reward and punishment system in order to effect its policy—whether the 
policy be to retain or to eliminate an innovation. (effective ruling power ) 

In the case of a given innovation, each of these four factors acts as either 
a positive force (encourages retention of the innovation) or a negative 
force (encourages elimination of the innovation). The force exerted by a 
factor may vary from strong to weak. We hypothesize, then, that if the 
total positive force of the four factors is greater than the total negative 
force, a wartime innovation will be retained. But if the total negative force 
is dominant, the innovation will be eliminated. In some cases the factors 
interact in a manner that causes the innovation to be retained but in a modi- 
fied form. Throughout the following discussion we shall endeavor to explain 
the 1965 condition of wartime educational changes by estimating the inter- 
play of positive and negative forces. 
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Each of the Japanese educational changes is now discussed under one of 
the following categories: (1) innovations eliminated by 1965, (2) innova- 
tions fully retained by 1965, (3) innovations retained in modified form, and 
(4) innovations discarded immediately after the war but later readopted. 
Wartime Innovations Eliminated by 1966 

The teaching of Japanese language in elementary and secondary schools: 
This practice was dropped immediately after the war, because there were 
no positive forces encouraging its retention and there were strong negative 
forces operating to eliminate it. In post-war Indonesia a knowledge of Japa- 
nese did not enhance a person’s feelings of adequacy, it did not further the 
nation’s political or socioeconomic goals, and it did not match what the 
older generation had learned to consider “proper” education during Dutch 
colonial days. Consequently, the Japanese language was dropped. The 
government did not need to take special measures to eliminate its use. 

Decentralized school administration: After the war in both the Re- 
publican- and Dutch-controlled sectors the centralized system of administer- 
ing schools of pre-war days was reinstituted. The Republican government 
apparently had two principal reasons for abandoning the local-authority 
system that had been used by the Japanese. First, the Republic was short 
of able educators who might plan curricula and might educate and super- 
vise the multitude of new teachers that was needed. It was advantageous to 
concentrate these educators in a single Ministry of Education so as to de- 
velop a viable national program rather than to disperse them among inade- 
quately staffed local districts to face the task of developing their own pro- 
gram alone. Second, the educational leaders of the Republic had themselves 
been educated under the Dutch system, and because of this tradition or 
social conditioning they tended to regard the Dutch system as the best. It 
is true that throughout the 1950’s and early 1960’s influential voices among 
Indonesian educators and politicians spoke in favor of more local autonomy 
in matters of curriculum, teacher training, testing, and financing,® but by 
1966 the education system was still strongly dependent on policy decisions, 
curricula, and finances emanating from the national capital. 

In sum, the strong negative factors that worked against the retention of 
a decentralized system included the government’s concept of how best to 
reach national goals and the educational leaders’ predilection to regard a 
centralized administration as the proper type. Furthermore, once the cen- 
tralized system was again in operation, it was apparently self-satisfying for 
central department officials to retain their power rather than yield it to local 
officials. 

Elimination of English language from the schools: During the Revolu- 
tion, 1945-1949, some secondary schools in the Republican territories re- 
instituted much of the curriculum of prewar secondary schools. They 
excluded the Dutch language because it was the language of the enemy. But 


9 Marnixius Hutasoit, Problems and Potentials of Indonesian Education (Los An- 
geles: Univ. of California, 1961), pp 12-13. 
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they included English, apparently for two reasons: it would serve the Re- 
public well as a language of communication with the rest of the world, since 
it was the most cosmopolitan of tongues. It had been given the most impor- 
tant role—second to Dutch—in colonial schools, so there was a tradition 
of teaching English. There were also Indonesian teachers available who 
could give passable instruction in the language. By 1950 it had become the 
first official foreign language of the government and a required subject in 
secondary schools, a status it continued to enjoy throughout the 1950-1966 
era. 

In addition to the factors of logic in national planning and of tradition 
which supported the teaching of English, a further factor of prestige appar- 
ently encouraged the use of this language. Indonesians respected the victori- 
ous English-speaking allies after the war and thus were favorably disposed 
to learning their language and identifying more closely with them. 

Wartime Innovations Fully Retained by 1966 

The use of the Malay language as the basic medium of instruction in all 
schools: One of the strongest forces for unifying the islands’ diverse ethnic 
groups was the adoption of this single language as the official national 
tongue. The language symbolized a break- with colonial tradition, for it was 
unquestionably an original island product and as such tended to fulfill 
needs for self-esteem and unity of the strongly nationalistic islanders. In 
August 1945 the revolutionary government labeled the Malay tongue Indo- 
nesian and declared it the language of the land.1° Although most islanders 
continued to use their local dialect at home, in the school from 1945 through 
1965 the Indonesian language served as the medium of communication at 
all levels above the primary grades just as it had during Japanese times. 

Elimination of socially stratified elementary schools: During Dutch times 
the socially stratified school system had been an affront to Indonesians. 
Since natives were relegated to the lower strata, their feelings of self worth 
were constantly violated by the daily evidence that they were not considered 
good enough to attend the best of the white man’s schools. A strong egali- 
tarian and anti-colonial sentiment that pervaded Indonesian society after 
the war encouraged the continuance of the more democratic, single variety 
of elementary school that had been introduced by the Japanese. Such a 
school met the needs of the government to unify its diverse people and pro- 
vide a hopeful future for the entire citizenry. 

Adopting a more favorable attitude toward Islamic schools: Under the 
Republic a separate Ministry of Religion was established whose responsi- 
bilities included the encouragement and supervision of schools sponsored 
by religious organizations, Since the religious commitment of most Indo- 
nesians was to Islam, the strong financial and moral support newly provided 
by the Ministry to Moslem schools met with the enthusiastic approval of a 
majority of the citizenry. Their feelings of esteem were enhanced, in con- 


10 The Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia (Djakarta: Republic of Indonesia, 
1945), Art. 36. 
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trast their feelings of inferiority and oppression under the prewar Dutch 
Indies government. Furthermore, the Christian Protestant and Catholic 
organizations which had received favored treatment from the Dutch now 
continued to receive government support under the Republic, so these 
groups did not form a dissident minority which could have opposed the 
favorable treatment of Moslem education. Thus there were enough strong 
factors favoring the retention of this wartime innovation to ensure its con- 
tinuance twenty years later. 

Innovations Retained in Modified Form 

Elimination of the Dutch language from the schools: In the sectors con- 
trolled by the Republic during the Revolution, the Dutch language was not 
reinstated in its prewar role as the medium of instruction in the best ele- 
mentary schools and in secondary schools. Rather, Indonesian was used in 
these institutions. However, Dutch was brought back into some use in 
institutions of higher learning, because the Indonesian language did not yet 
contain enough of the technical terms needed in certain subjects at the 
university level. In many of the schools in the Dutch-controlled territories 
during the Revolution the Dutch language was reinstated. 

After 1950 when the Republican government obtained control over the 
entire nation (New Guinea excepted), Dutch professors and Indonesians 
with pre-war Dutch educations continued to dominate the instructional 
staffs of the most prominent institutions of higher learning. Most of these 
men continued to teach in Dutch, as did the remaining Dutchmen em- 
ployed in secondary schools. Hence, a struggle throughout the first half of 
the 1950’s between people who wished to retain Dutch as a medium of in- 
struction—or at least as a subject of study—and people who wished to 
eliminate it entirely and to develop the Indonesian language to a higher 
degree of sophistication in the humanities and sciences.’ But for most 
Indonesians the retention of Dutch was not self-enhancing, and for the 
government it was not well suited to the prevailing anti-Dutch plan to 
regain control of West Irian (Western New Guinea). Thus the anti-Dutch- 
language forces won out. It is true that after the Dutch yielded West Irian 
to the Republic in 1962 and Dutch-Indonesian relations improved, the lan- 
guage regained sufficient favor to be taught to a very limited degree in the 
islands. But in the main, the Japanese policy of eliminating Dutch as a 
major language was more strongly in effect in 1966 than it had been directly 
after the war. 

Elimination of the French language from the schools: During colonial 
times French had been taught as a minor subject in the better secondary 
schools and in the few colleges. Following the war it was reintroduced only 
in a very limited fashion in a few secondary schools and colleges, appar- 


11 Mohammad Dimijati, Tudjuhbelas Takun Perkembangan Pendidikan Guru Sekolah 
Rakjat di Indonesia (Seventeen Years of the Development of Elementary Schools 
Teaching Education in Indonesia) (Bandung: Institut Keguruan dan Ilmu Pendidikan, 
1964), p. 84. (Unpublished master’s thesis.) 
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ently because it had been an element of what was considered a proper 
education before the war. Therefore, even though French has played some 
role in Indonesian education since 1945, the role was much smaller than 
that played before the war. 

Elimination of the study of Western history; substitution of Asian his- 
tory and culture, particularly the history and culture of Indonesia and 
Japan: Following the war, schools in the Republican territories expanded 
their emphasis on Indonesian history and greatly reduced attention to 
Japan. At this same time the study of Western nations was reintroduced, 
but on a limited scale. As the 1950’s progressed, Indonesian history books 
were revised to cast Indonesians’ role in history in a more favorable light 
than it had appeared during Dutch times. By thus emphasizing their own 
culture, Indonesians enhanced their self image and the government could 
effectively pursue its political goals through presenting its own view of his- 
tory to the future citizens now in school. 

During the early 1960’s the schools were used much more consciously by 
the government to further political ends. President Sukarno’s speeches be- 
came required subjects of study, and the government’s current attitudes 
toward foreign nations—like Holland and Britain and Russia—were 
taught.!” 

In sum, the new emphasis on Indonesian history that began during Japa- 
nese times was greatly expanded during the 1945-1966 period. The Japanese 
wartime emphasis on Japanese culture was greatly reduced after 1945 
and study of the Western world was reinstated. Because of the deterioration 
in political relations between Indonesia and certain Western powers in the 
1960’s, the image of nations like Britain and the United States as taught in 
the schools was more favorable in the early days of the 1945-1966 era than 
at the end of it. 

Innovations Discarded by Indonesia Immediately After the War 
but Later Readopied 

Emphasis on vocational rather than general high schools: During the 
revolution and throughout the 1950’s, Indonesian educational leaders fol- 
lowed what has been termed a liberal as contrasted to a socialistic policy. 
In the liberal philosophical tradition acquired from the Dutch, they stated 
that everyone should have the opportunity to gain an education best suited 
to his own needs." Implied in this policy was the assumption that when the 
individual was well served, the nation as a whole would naturally prosper. 
But by the end of the 1950’s it was apparent that the policy was not work- 
ing well. Too many students entered college-preparatory, general high 
schools (which had been the most prestigeful type in colonial days) and 
too few enrolled in the vocational schools which provided the middle-level 
technical and administrative personnel so badly needed. By 1960 the ratio 


12 Soemardi Atmaprawira, Mengisi Pantja Wardhana (Fulfilling the Five Principles) 
(Djakarta: Pustaka Dewata, 1962), pp. 130-131. 
13 bid., p. 38. 
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of college-preparatory to vocational schools was perhaps 7 to 3 or 8 to 3. 
In the eight-year national-development plan which was constituted in 1960, 
the Indonesian government aspired to reversing this ratio by 1968.14 In 
effect, the government readopted the Japanese wartime policy of emphasis 
on intermediate-level vocational education. 

By the end of 1965, it was clear that the eight-year plan was not suc- 
ceeding. Vocational schools showed little growth. And although the govern- 
ment did not establish any new college-preparatory schools, many private 
groups of parents set up general high schools so their children could receive 
a college-preparatory education and subsequently acquire a preferred place 
in the nation’s social-class structure. In Djakarta, the capital city, there 
were in early 1965 approximately seven college-preparatory secondary 
schools to each vocational high school.1> At a meeting of regional represen- 
tatives to a national planning conference in April 1965, delegates from the 
other islands reported that general, college-aimed schools continued to 
dominate vocational institutions by a ratio of 7 to 2 or more.7® 

There seemed to be three principal causes for the failure of the plan. First, 
under centuries of colonial control, Indonesians had learned that prestige 
and power were in the hands of people with university degrees, particularly 
degrees in the areas of Jaw, medicine, and engineering. In contrast, men 
who worked with their hands were held in less esteem and did not command 
power in the government. Indonesians in the 1960’s agreed theoretically 
that their nation needed middle-level technicians trained in vocational 
schools, But when the question arose about the school to which an educated 
Indonesian would send his own son, the decision was made in favor of the 
college-preparatory high school. National-planning theory fell in the face 
of tradition. 

Second, the government would not or could not manipulate the reward 
system of the educational structure so as to encourage the development of 
more vocational schools and to entice the most apt students to enroll in 
them. It is true that the government altered traditional regulations so that 
graduates of vocational high schools formerly denied higher education could 
now enter the university, at least in the areas of science and engineering. 
But in actual practice very few such students made it, for the graduates of 
college-preparatory schools continued to receive preference when admission 
applications were processed. If a massive effort had been exerted by the 
government to provide highly desirable scholarships, schooling facilities, 
and recognition to enrollees in vocational schools, the schools might have 
prospered. But such was not done. 

Third, vocational schools are expensive to operate because they require 


14 Pola Pembangunan Nasional Semesta Berentjana (The Pattern of the Planned Na- 
tional Development Program) (Bandung: Republik Indonesia, 1960), para. 919. 

15 Interview with officials of secondary-education division, Ministry of Basic Educa- 
tion and Culture, Republic of Indonesia, in Djakarta, Feb. 1965. 

16 Interview with delegate to National Planning Conference, Bandung, April 1965. 
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mechanical equipment. Teachers are also difficult to retain because they can 
make better money as technical employees in industry. In the dire economic 
state of Indonesia in the 1960’s, the requisite financial resources were not 
available to equip schools or to attract a supply of able, full-time teachers. 

Increase in physical activities and practical projects: Although some 
schools after the war conducted curtailed physical-education programs, 
many abandoned organized physical activities. The community work-proj- 
ects which the Japanese had instituted generally met the same fate. Thus 
the post-war school tended to revert to the colonial pattern in these areas of 
“practical” and physical activities. Some schools provided formal instruc- 
tion in the native arts of dancing, singing, and playing musical instruments, 
but the degree of attention accorded these subjects varied greatly from one 
community to another. In general, such activities were pursued with vigor 
only in the most progressive schools which served as show places of modern 
Indonesian education. 

However, in October 1961 the Minister of Education, Dr. Prijono, decreed 
that all schools in the nation would dedicate one day of the six-day school 
week to such non-academic studies as art projects, physical activities, 
handicraft, and work activities. This day was termed Hari Krida, i.e., ac- 
tivity day.” Its purpose was to produce a better balanced education than 
had been available under the pattern inherited from colonial days. Like the 
Japanese had done, Indonesian educational leaders now criticized the Dutch 
system for being over-intellectual and unduly abstract. Hari Krida activi- 
ties would care for the physical and artistic facets of youths’ development. 

Since schools were to implement the Hari Krida orders without specific di- 
rection from the central Department of Education, the nature of programs 
conducted between 1962 and 1965 varied markedly from school to school. 
In some communities the program consisted entirely of athletic events di- 
rected by the students themselves. In many instances it included marching 
in military formation, clearly reminiscent of the school-boy military train- 
ing of Japanese days. In other schools, drawing and painting, dramatics, the 
playing of native musical instruments, gardening, animal husbandry, or 
community clean-up projects composed the program.1§ Hence, Hari Krida 
included more varied activities than had existed under the Japanese, but 
nevertheless appeared to be an offspring of its Japanese wartime prede- 
cessor. 

The diligence with which Hari Krida activities were pursued varied from 
one school to another. Where the staff and students enthusiastically agreed 
with the theory that schooling should involve more non-academic activities, 
the program flourished. Where this theory was held in doubt, the program 
limped along. So the fate of Hari Krida in a given school depended on the 


17 Soemardi Atmaprawira, op. cif., pp. 129-139. 

18 Jusuf Rungka, et al, Pelaksanaan Krida Pada Beberapa SMA di Kota Bandung 
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staff’s beliefs about the nature of proper education. The government appa- 
ently could not or would not manipulate the reward and punishment system 
at its command to ensure that the program succeeded in all schools. 
Summary 

In 1965, two decades after the Japanese ended their three-and-one-half- 
year military occupation of Indonesia, some of the Japanese wartime educa- 
tional innovations still remained in force, whereas others had been eliminated 
or altered significantly. Still other innovations which were eliminated imme- 
diately after the war were reinstituted some years later because top leaders 
in the education system deemed these practices essential to the attainment 
of the national goal of securing for all Indonesians a just and prosperous 
society. We have proposed that the 1965 condition of Japanese wartime 
innovations was determined principally by the interplay of four factors: 
the self-enhancement appeal of an innovation for individual Indonesians, 
colonial tradition, the Indonesian government’s sociopolitical analysis, and 
the effective ruling power of the government. 
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HONG KONG'S RESETTLED SQUATTERS: 
A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


SHEILA K. JOHNSON* 





Hong Kong’s efforts to resettle its squatter population into 
decent, government-built housing are worthy of study for several reasons. 
One reason is that Hong Kong’s resettlement program offers a potential 
model of how developing nations in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
Middle East might deal with their own burgeoning urban squatter col- 
onies. Moreover, Hong Kong’s experiences might suggest useful programs 
to people in South Vietnam and elsewhere who are trying to cope with sud- 
den influxes of refugees. Not only had the Hong Kong government resettled 
some 815,093 squatters by the end of 1965, but it had also experimented 
with a variety of building styles and costs, and had acquired a wealth of 
experience in clearing squatter areas and in managing the subsequently- 
erected multi-story housing estates. 

Hong Kong’s resettlement program also deserves to be studied in terms 
of its local sociological impact. Who are the squatters that have been 
resettled, and what will be the nature of the resettlement population by 
1971, when an estimated 1.8 million people—about one-third of Hong 
Kong’s projected population of 4.8 million—will be living on resettlement 
estates? In this article I shall attempt to delineate some of the sociological 
features of Hong Kong’s resettled squatters and to suggest some questions 
that future research might fruitfully explore. 

Hong Kong began to have serious squatter problems shortly after World 
War II. During the Japanese occupation (December 1941~August 1945), 
Hong Kong’s prewar population of 1.6 million shrunk to an estimated 
600,000, as many people fled or were deported back to China. After the 
war the flood of returning residents was augmented by people fleeing the 
effects of the Chinese civil war and, after 1949, by refugees from the new 
Communist government. By 1950 the population of Hong Kong had risen 
to an estimated 2.3 million, and in 1961 the census gave an official count 
of 3.1 million. On the basis of projections of the 1961 census data, Hong 
Kong’s population at the end of 1965 was estimated to be 3.8 million; thus, 
in the last twenty years the population has increased more than six-fold. 

Hong Kong’s prewar buildings, further decimated by wartime bombing, 
were wholly insufficient to house this enormous influx of people. Those who 
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grateful to Professor Jack Potter of the Department of Anthropology, University of 
California at Berkeley, for financial assistance; and to my husband, Professor Chalmers 
A. Johnson, for his encouragement, criticism, and interest. 
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could neither find nor afford accommodation built themselves flimsy wooden 
squatter shacks, which soon covered every imaginable sort of open space: 
bombed-out downtown lots, the flat roofs and verandahs of tenement build- 
ings, the steep hillsides of Hong Kong Island, farmland around the out- 
skirts of Kowloon, alleyways, and even the streets themselves. Not only 
were these squatter shacks unsanitary and a serious fire hazard, but huge 
tracts of them made it impossible to develop urban land and thereby 
relieve the housing shortage. A vicious circle had been created. 

In July 1951, the Hong Kong government began a program aimed at 
removing squatters from needed urban sites and at reducing the dangers 
of squatter fires and epidemics. Resettled squatters had a choice of moving 
into one of two sorts of government-controlled areas. In “approved” areas, 
usually centrally located on land that would be difficult or costly to develop 
for any other purpose, squatters had to erect (at their own expense or with 
the assistance of a charitable organization) a semi-permanent brick or 
stucco cottage. In “tolerated” areas, located some distance away from 
urban centers, squatters could re-erect their wooden huts more or less as 
they saw fit. Both types of areas were supplied with communal water taps 
and toilets, and in both provisions were made for drainage, fire breaks, and 
paths. 

Between mid-1951 and the end of 1953, some 45,000 squatters were either 
resettléd or brought under the government’s administration through this 
program. Nevertheless, a number of problems were already becoming ap- 
parent. Most squatters could not afford to build a cottage according to 
government specifications in the “approved” areas, purely aside from the 
fact that the number of convenient sites that could be set aside for such 
areas was limited. The “tolerated” areas were unpopular and a financial 
burden. on poor people because they were so far from the urban centers of 
employment. It was increasingly clear to the government that the only 
answer to Hong Kong’s squatter problem, given the shortage of urban land, 
was some form of publicly-financed, multi-story housing. 

The event that catalyzed the government into trying this alternative was 
the most disastrous squatter fire in Hong Kong’s history. On the night of 
December 25, 1953, the huge Shek Kip Mei squatter area in northern Kow- 
loon burned to the ground leaving more than 50,000 people homeless. The 
government’s initial response was to erect temporary housing for the vic- 
tims on the burned-over site. However, as a pilot project, eight permanent 
six-story buildings were also erected at Shek Kip Mei; and these, in the 
now familiar H-shaped design, were to become the prototype for future 
resettlement housing. When another major squatter fire occurred on July 
22, 1954, this new site—a level one, more easily developed than Shek Kip 
Mei—was at once used to erect eight multi-story buildings. This second 
multi-story resettlement estate—Tai Hang Tung—was significant because 
for the first time the government had accommodations for more squatters 
than had originally occupied the site, thereby making it possible to move in 
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squatters from other areas, on which multi-story buildings could then be 
built to house still more squatters, This is the kind of snowballing opera- 
tion in which the Hong Kong government has been engaged ever since, 
with no end yet in sight. 

One important reason for analyzing the squatter and resettlement popu- 
lation sociologically is to determine, if possible, who contributes to this 
never-diminishing group. Are they merely refugees—the latest arrivals in 
the colony—or are they self-selecting on the basis of some other criterion? 
Their growing number is a fact that needs to be accounted for and that 
must certainly give pause to any government contemplating a similar under- 
taking. In December 1953, just before the Shek Kip Mei fire, the Hong 
Kong government estimated that it had resettled some 45,000 squatters 
and that approximately 260,000 squatters remained. In November 1959, 
the Resettlement Department made a new survey of all ground (i.e., not 
boat or roof-top) squatter structures and counted 50,000, with an esti- 
mated population of 500,000; yet by the end of that same year 310,342 
squatters had already been resettled.” In September 1963, a special govern- 
ment working party on squatter control and resettlement estimated that 
580,000 squatters remained and that their annual rate of increase was not 
less than 30,000. At the end of that year the resettlement population was 
604,754, and by the end of 1965 it had risen to 815,093. However, using 
the working party’s estimates for the annual rate of increase in the squat- 
ter population, we may safely say that there are still 429,661 squatters left 
to be resettled. One is reminded of the Red Queen in Through the Looking 
Glass, who had to run in order to keep in the same place. 


TABLE I 


COMPOSITION OF HONG KONG'S POPULATION IN 1961 
BY DATE OF ARRIVAL 


Resettie- 
All of Shek Kip ment Squatters 
Hong Kong Mei Wanchai (Special Census) 
Hong Kong born 48% 45% 50% 479% 46% 
Since 1949 25% 25% 18% 24% 27% 
1946-1949 13% 18% 12% 18% 12% 
Before 1946 14% 12% 20% 11% 15% 


Sources: K. M. A. Barnett, Census Commissioner, Hong Kong, Report on the 1961 
Census (Hong Kong: Government Printer), Vol. II; and special census figures in the 
possession of the author. 


1 Review of Policies for Squatter Control, Resettlement and Government Low-Cost 
Housing, 1964 (Hong Kong: Government Printer), p. 2. 

2 Commissioner for Resettlement, Annual Departmental Report for the Financial 
Fear 1959-60 (Hong Kong: Government Printer), p. 38; and Hong Kong Report for 
the Year 1959, p. 185. 

3 Review of Policies for Squatter Control, Resettlement and Government Low-Cost 
Housing, 1964, loc. cit. 
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Is the resettlement and squatter population significantly different in 
terms of its refugee status from the Hong Kong population taken as a 
whole? According to the 1961 census, 48% of Hong Kong’s total popula- 
tion was Hong Kong born; 25% had come to Hong Kong sometime after 
the 1949 Communist take-over in China; another 13% had come directly 
after the war, between 1946 and 1949; and the remaining 14% had come 
to Hong Kong still earlier. (See Table I.) 

These percentages for Hong Kong’s population as a whole may be con- 
trasted with those for the Shek Kip Mei census district, 92% of whose 
inhabitants were either squatters or resettled squatters. In the Shek Kip 
Mei census district, 45% of the population was Hong Kong born, 25% 
came after 1949, 18% came between 1946 and 1949, and 12% had come 
sometime before or during the war. The largest difference between these 
two sets of figures is in the percentages of people who arrived between 
1946 and 1949; for the population as a whole it is 13%, whereas for the 
Shek Kip Mei district it is 18%. Given the fact that the housing shortage 
was most acute just after the war, it is not surprising that a greater num- 
ber of people arriving during those years should have become squatters. 
However, aside from this category the composition of the Shek Kip Mei 
population seems remarkably similar, in terms of its refugee status, to that 
of the entire population of Hong Kong. 

The contrast is more marked if we compare the Shek Kip Mei census 
district with the Wanchai district. Wanchai is an old and settled part of 
Hong Kong Island, with very few European residents, that one might expect 
to have been less affected by the postwar influx of people than other areas. 
Indeed, in Wanchai 50% of the people are Hong Kong born and another 
20% came to Hong Kong either before or during the war. The percentages 
for 1946-1949 arrivals (12%) and post-1949 arrivals (18%) are both 
lower than the comparable percentages for Hong Kong as a whole and for 
Shek Kip Mei. Thus, compared to a settled district like Wanchai, Shek 
Kip Mei has a considerably greater postwar refugee population. 

In looking at the Shek Kip Mei district, however, we have been lumping 
together squatters and former squatters now living in resettlement estates. 
In order to discover why the squatter population has continued to grow, 
we must ask whether there are any differences between those squatters 
who were already living on resettlement estates by 1961 and those who were 
still living in squatter areas. For this purpose we have used some special 
census figures covering 22 resettlement estates and cottage areas with a 
total population of 373,822, and 19 squatter areas with a total population 
of 210,930, Of this 1961 resettlement population, 47% were Hong Kong 
born, 24% had come to Hong Kong since 1949, 18% had come between 
1946 and 1949, and 11% had come sometime before or during the war. 
These percentages, it will be noted, are almost identical to those for the 
Shek Kip Mei census district. 

The 1961 squatter census, however, revealed some startling differences. 
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Of this population, 46% were Hong Kong born, 27% had come to Hong 
Kong since 1949, 12% had come between 1946 and 1949, and 15% had 
come either before or during the war. Thus, those who were still squatters 
in 1961 included a higher percentage of recent immigrants than the re- 
settlement group, and there was a marked decline among the squatters of 
people who had arrived in the colony directly after the war. On the other 
hand, there was a surprising increase among the squatters of people who 
_had been in the colony since 1945 or earlier. This increase substantiates a 
conclusion drawn by the 1963 working party on squatter control and re- 
settlement, which argued that the present-day squatter population is being 
augmented by long-time residents of the colony who are being evicted from 
condemned tenement buildings and from older buildings that are being 
torn down and rebuilt by their owners.* These evicted tenants, who have 
been living in prewar, rent-controlled housing, are generally too poor to be 
able to afford the rents in postwar buildings. Hence they become squatters. 
Since May, 1965, the government has been trying to cut into this new 
source of squatters by offering resettlement accommodations to tenants 
evicted from dangerous buildings. By the end of 1965 some 16,200 people 
had been resetttled as a result of this policy, and this obviously will have 
an impact on the future social composition of the resettlement estates. 
Although the increase of pre-1945 immigrants among the squatters would 
also eventually be felt in the resettlement estates, the direct offer of re- 
settlement accommodations to people evicted from dangerous buildings is 
likely to speed up and expand this process. However, it may not affect the 
populations of all resettlement estates equally. The Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs, which interviews all tenants being evicted from dangerous buildings, 
has some interesting figures to show that people living on Hong Kong Island 
are much less willing to move to a resettlement estate than people living in 
Kowloon. On Hong Kong Island, only 51% of the heads of households inter- 
viewed said they wanted resettlement (or low cost housing) accommoda- 
tions, whereas in Kowloon 87% of the heads of households said they wanted 
such accommodations.® The reasons for this difference are apparent when 
one looks at the locations of the resettlement estates. With two exceptions, 
all the multi-story resettlement estates are located in Kowloon. The two on 
Hong Kong Island—one at Chai Wan and the other at Aberdeen—are both 
a considerable distance from the downtown business district, where most 
people work and where most of the condemned buildings are also to be 
found. 
In 1957, when a general housing survey asked people willing to move 
(i.e., about 41% of the total sample) whether they would want to move to 


* Report of the 1963 Working Party on Government Policies and Practices with 
Regard to Squatters, Resettlement, and Government Low-Cost Housing (mimeo.), 
Appendix B, p. 4. 

5 Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, TIB [Tenancy Inquiry Bureau] Report Ending 31st 
December, 1965 (mimeo.), Table HI 
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a resettlement estate, the percentage of Hong Kong Island residents who 
replied affirmatively was even lower (39.5%). At this time there were no 
multi-story resettlement estates on Hong Kong Island and an affirmative 
answer implied a willingness to move to Kowloon. The 1957 affirmative 
response of Kowloon residents was also low (49%), perhaps because the 
resettlement estates were still a fairly new phenomenon, not yet well-known 
even to Kowloon residents, and because the housing survey question was 
hypothetical, whereas the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs’s question—given 
the people to whom it is addressed—is not.® 

The resettling of people from condemned buildings also implies that the 
resettlement estates will be receiving directly, instead of indirectly, a basic- 
ally low-income population. Even before this new policy was put into effect, 
however, there was considerable evidence that squatters and resettled 
squatters represented the poorer strata of the Hong Kong population. In 
1956 a government report described the families living in a typical squat- 
ter area: 


At one extreme there were families with incomes of $1,000 [HK $1,000 
= about US $175] a month: in such cases the father might be employed 
by government or one of the large firms, while his children attended a 
middle school or held steady jobs in business. At the other extreme were 
families who relied on what they could earn from casual labor or by 
hawking, sometimes less than $100 [US $17] a month. Most families, 
however, had a monthly income of between $150 [US $26] and $300 
[US $52]: in a typical case the father would be an artisan in a construc- 
tion company or an assistant in a shop or restaurant: his elder daughter 
would work in a weaving factory, while his wife added to the family 
earnings by doing embroidery or sewing at home.” 


In 1957, a sample survey was made of the three resettlement estates then 
in existence—Shek Kip Mei, Tai Hang Tung, and Li Cheng Uk. Of the 
445 households interviewed, 78% had a monthly income of HK $250 or 
less, and 95% had a monthly income of under HK $400. Only five house- 
holds had a monthly income of more than HK $600, and of these, four 
households included eight or more persons.’ 

Unfortunately, the 1961 census collected no information on income, 
but in June and July of 1963 a small survey of 60 low-income Kowloon 


6W. F. Maunder and E. F. Szczepanik, Hong Kong Housing Survey, 1957 (Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong), Vols. I and II [mimeo.], Table H.63A. 

7 Commissioner for Resettlement, Annual Departmental Report for the Financial 
Year 1955-56 (Hong Kong: Government Printer), p. 9. 

8 Report on the Hong Kong University and the Hong Kong Council of Social Serv- 
ice Resettlement Estates Survey, June-September 1957 (University of Hong Kong, 
Department of Economics and Political Science, October 1957) [mimeo.], Table 55; 
and C. S. Hui, W. F. Maunder, and J. Tsao, Hong Kong’s Resettled Squatters: The 
Final Report on the 1957 Sample Survey of Resettlement Estates (April 1959) [type- 
script]. 
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households, most of them squatters or resettled squatters, was made. Of 
these 60 households, 33 lived in resettlement estates (most of them in Shek 
Kip Mei); 16 lived in squatter huts (all but one of them in the squatter 
area behind Shek Kip Mei); 8 lived in rooms or cubicles in Sham Shui Po, 
a densely populated part of Kowloon adjacent to the three older resettle- 
ment estates; and 3 households lived in rooftop squatter huts in Sham 
Shui Po. With regard to income, “eight households had an income of over 
$300 per month [HK $]; there were 17 with an income between $200—300, 
26 with less than $200 but above $100.” ® 

Another interesting piece of evidence pointing to the relative poverty 
of the squatter and resettlement populations is the low percentage of refu- 
gees from Shanghai to be found among them. The 1957 resettlement 
survey pointed out that “only about 1.5% of the [resettlement] popula- 
tion comes from Shanghai and the areas in China more distant from Hong 
Kong. Comparing the corresponding figure of 4% from the Hong Kong 
Housing Survey with the Resettlement Survey percentage leads us to the 
supposition that the majority of the Shanghai immigrants now resident in 
the regular housing covered by the Hong Kong Housing Survey are persons 
of better financial standing, who have probably come to Hong Kong mainly 
for political reasons.” 1° The 1961 census figures support this theory. For 
the colony as a whole, the percentage of Shanghai dialect speakers among 
that part of the population not born in Hong Kong was 3.8%; in the Shek 
Kip Mei census district the comparable percentage was only 1%. 

The 1957 resettlement survey also suggests that resettled squatter house- 
holds may be less well off than households in Hong Kong generally because 
they have “a higher dependency burden, i.e., fewer wage earners per house- 
hold.” According to the statistics collected by the 1957 resettlement and 
housing surveys, the resettlement population had 1.55 dependents for every 
member of the active labor force, whereas the population in regular accom- 
modations had only 1.47 dependents for every member of the active labor 
force. The 1961 census figures for Hong Kong as a whole give a ratio of 
2.6 dependents for every member of the active labor force, whereas for the 
Shek Kip Mei census district the corresponding ratio was 2.8. The 1961 
special census figures for squatter areas and resettlement estates indicate 
that both groups had 2.9 dependents for every member of the active labor 
force.4? Thus both the 1957 surveys and the 1961 census figures show that 


9 Journal of the Hong Kong Institute of Social Research, Vol. I (1965), “Making 
Ends Meet,” pp. 2, 25. Income figures for only 51 families are given. 

10 C., S. Hui, W. F. Maunder, and J. Tsao, op. cit., p. 12. 

11 K. M. A. Barnett, Census Commissioner, Hong Kong Report on the 1961 Census 
(Hong Kong: Government Printer), IT, pp. 64, 66. 

12 Jbid., III, pp. 2, 3; and special census figures in the possession of the author. For 
the 1961 census definition of “economically active” see Volume I, p. xxix. I do not know 
what definition the 1957 studies used nor how to account for the discrepancy between 
the earlier and later figures. However, the difference between the resettlement popula- 
tion and the general population is of the same order in both 1957 and 1961. 
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squatter and resettlement wage-earners supported more people with their 
earnings than the rest of the Hong Kong labor force. 

In general, the above figures may also be taken as an indication that 
squatter and resettlement households are somewhat larger than the average 
Hong Kong land-based (but not boat-dwelling) household. According to 
the 1961 census, the average size of the Hong Kong land-based household 
was 4.37 persons, whereas the special census of squatter areas and resettle- 
ment estates revealed an average household size of 4.78. This greater 
household size among squatters and resettled squatters appears to be due 
to a considerably higher birthrate. In 1961, in the colony as a whole, 
the percentage of women between the ages of 15 and 44 was 40%, and 
the number of children under 5 years of age constituted 16% of the total 
population. Among the squatters and resettlement people tabulated by the 
special census the percentage of women between the ages of 15 and 
44 was 39%—that is, somewhat lower than for the population as a whole— 
but children under 5 years of age constituted 20.9% of the population. 

Unlike the urban poor in many other countries, Hong Kong’s squatters 
and resettled squatters do not seem to have serious unemployment prob- 
lems. In the colony as a whole, the 1961 census counted only 12,311 male 
and 3,491 female unemployed—that is, people previously employed who 
were unable to find work. This amounts to an unemployment rate of 1.3%. 
The rate for squatters and the resettlement population combined was 
1.41%, only slightly higher than the rate for the colony as a whole. For 
the resettlement population alone the unemployment rate was 1.40%, 
whereas for the squatters it was 1.43%. Such low unemployment rates are 
partly explained by the existence of underemployment and by the definition 
of “employment” used by the census. For example, the figure of colony-wide 
unemployed did not include 5,098 “job seekers’”——people looking for their 
first jobs. The census also counted as employed any person between the 
ages of 15 and 64 who was doing remunerative work (whether paid in 
money or in food and lodging) amounting to more than 40 hours during 
the 20 days preceding the census (except for those on paid sick-leave or on 
vacation, who were also considered ‘employed’). Thus a woman who spent 
more than two hours a day embroidering or making plastic flowers in her 
home would have been counted as an “out-worker” and as part of the 
employed labor force, and casual day laborers who had worked as little 
as five 8-hour days out of twenty would also have been counted as em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, given the socioeconomic realities of Hong Kong, the 
census definitions are not arbitrary; and they accurately reflect the fact 
that there are very few people in Hong Kong who cannot find some kind 
of work. 

The census also revealed interesting differences in the type of work done 
by the resettlement and squatter populations and the work done by the 
population as a whole. (See Tables II and III.) The most noticeable dif- 
ference was that whereas 39.9% of Hong Kong’s population was employed 
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squatters or resettled squatters are found among these higher income groups. 
When we look at the working population in terms of types of occupation 
(Table III), we see that there were about the same number of sales 
workers among the resettled squatters as among the population as a whole. 

The fact that there were more sales workers among the resettled squat- 
ters (14.6%) than among the squatters (12.3%) can be explained in terms 
of an inverse relationship to the percentages of people employed in farming 
and fishing (Table II). The colony-wide percentage for people employed 
in farming and fishing was fairly high (7.3%) since it included the popu- 
lation of the New Territories, the outlying islands, and the colony waters; 
but the percentage in a densely built-up area such as Shek Kip Mei was 
only .5% of the working population, and for the resettlement population 
as a whole it was .4%. However, among the squatters, 2.2% gave farm- 
ing or fishing as their occupation, indicating how prevalent truck farming 
and pig breeding still are in the squatter areas. When the Hong Kong 
government resettles such squatters, it cannot allocate new farmland to 
them. Instead, it provides financial compensation based on the market, value 
of crops or animals and on the length of time squatters have been cultivat- 
ing plots of land, and it offers them a ground-floor room in a resettlement 
estate, so that a former farmer or pig-breeder can open a shop and not be 
deprived of his means of livelihood. In this way resettlement policy has 
helped to change the occupations of squatters from farming to shopkeeping. 

A similar process may account for the reduced percentage of resettled 
squatters employed in mining and quarrying. Many mines and quarries are 
simultaneously used as squatting sites by the people who work them. As 
exhausted mines and quarries are being turned into sites for multi-story 
housing, the squatters living there are thrown out of work as well as becom- 
ing eligible for resettlement. In these cases the Resettlement Department 
does not provide either shops or financial compensation, but the census 
statistics indicate that a certain number of squatters who are miners and 
quarrymen seek a different kind of work once they have been resettled in 
multi-story estates. 

Resettlement policies have had still other effects on the occupations of 
squatters and resettled squatters. When it became evident, in the process 
of clearing squatter areas, that a number of squatter workshops were using 
power-driven machinery or noxious processes that could not be allowed in 
the ground-floor rooms of multi-story estates, the government decided to 
build separate resettlement factories. These factories are also multi-story 
buildings and space in them is allocated on the basis of the amount of 
space occupied by a concern in the squatter area. However, the total amount 
of space available to any one squatter factory is limited to 1,980 square 
feet, and squatter factories that occupy more space than this must either 
find private accommodations or change their line of business. Some con- 
cerns, such as foundries, cannot be accommodated because of ventilation 
problems and must also modify their trades in order to qualify for resettle- 
ment. 
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It is difficult to know with precision the changes that these resettlement 
policies have produced in former squatter factories. A comparison of a 
squatter factory survey made in 1960, with the trades resettled and operat- 
ing in resettlement factories on March 31, 1964, reveals: 


Increases in weaving, knitting, finishing, spinning and garments and in 
plastics, rattan, paper and rubber works. This is partly due to the pre- 
dominance of weaving in areas cleared but not included in the survey, 
partly because of changes from unsuitable trades and processes and 
because of the recent boom in plastic flowers; and decreases in saw- 
mills and box-making (found to require too much storage space), 
foundries and auto repairs (trades changed to general metal works and 
mechanical engineering), and food processing and laundries, which were 
allocated shopsites in domestic estates.18 


The overall occupational picture that emerges of the squatters and re- 
settled squatters is of an urban industrial proletariat. Table ITI reveals 
that, compared with the population as a whole, squatters and resettled 
squatters had lower percentages in all the occupational groups except for 
the category of craftsmen, laborers, and production workers and, among 
the squatters only, miners and quarrymen. However, when we compare the 
resettled squatters to those who were still squatters it is evident that a 
slight rise in occupational status is occurring among the resettlement pop- 
ulation. The resettled squatters had slightly higher percentages in the 
professional, managerial, office and clerical, and sales workers occupations; 
whereas the squatters had higher percentages in the categories of miners 
and quarrymen; transport workers; craftsmen, laborers and production 
workers; and services, sport and recreation workers. Thus a slight upward 
shift in occupational status is occurring in conjunction with resettlement. 

Contrary to widely-held opinion in Hong Kong, resettled squatters have 
a higher percentage of children in primary school than the population as 
a whole. This is due in part to the Herculean efforts of the government, 
which tries to build adequate schools in all the newly developed urban 
areas, and in part to the many churches and welfare agencies that have 
provided “rooftop” schools for the resettlement population. According to 
the 1961 census, in the colony as a whole, 16.8% of all children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 were not in school; in Shek Kip Mei the comparable 
percentage was 15.7%. The special census figures for the resettlement pop- 
ulation indicate that 14.7% of the children between the ages of 6 and 14 
were not in school, whereas for squatters the percentage was 16.2 %—almost 
identical to the colony-wide figure. 

There are two other interesting features of school-attendance statistics. 
One of these is that non-attendance percentages drop substantially if we 
look at the 7-14 age group instead of the 6—14 group. This can be explained 


13 Commissioner for Resettlement, The Resettlement of Small-Scale Industries in 
Hong Kong (Hong Kong: Resettlement Department, February 1965) [mimeo.], p. 5. 
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by the fact that no schooling in Hong Kong is entirely free; even govern- 
ment schools charge a monthly or semester fee, in addition to the cost of 
school uniforms and books. Many poor families who must send several chil- 
dren to school therefore delay starting one child until an older one has 
finished, and as a result many children do not start school until they are 
seven years old. In 1961, in both the colony as a whole and Shek Kip Mei, 
about one in every three six-year-olds was not going to school. 

This phenomenon is revealed even more clearly in a small survey con- 
ducted during 1965 by the Church World Service Program Department. 
In one ‘E’ block at Tai Hang Tung resettlement estate, 154 families, with 
a total of 338 children between the ages of 6 and 14, were interviewed. 
Of these 338 children, thirty—or 8.9%—-were not in school, but the distri- 
bution by ages was as follows: 


Ages 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Working — — — — — — 1 —— 2 
Studying 23 29 50 37 35 46 31 29 28 
Neither Working 

nor Studying 16 3 5 1 — 1 1 -— — 


Of the 299 children between the ages of 7 and 14, only fourteen, or 4.7%, 
were not in school.!* Another aspect of school attendance statistics is that if 
poor families are forced to make a choice between sending a boy or a girl 
to school, or if a child must remain at home to care for younger brothers 
or sisters while the parents go out to work, it will be the girl who stays at 
home. In the colony as a whole, 13.7% of the boys between the ages of 6 
and 14 were not in school, but 20.2% of the girls in the same age group 
were not in school. In Shek Kip Mei, 12.9% of the boys and 18.8% of the 
girls between the ages of 6 and 14 were not in school. Taking into account 
both the practice of late starting and the bias toward boys, we find that 
the lowest percentages of non-attendance at school are for boys between 
the ages of 7 and 14: 11.4% for the colony.as a whole, and 9.6% for Shek 
Kip Mei. 

On the basis of the 1961 census data, supplemented by both earlier and 
later studies, the Hong Kong resettlement population may be described as 
a low-income, urban proletariat with a high birthrate, benefiting very con- 
siderably from the low rents, schools, and working facilities provided by 
the Hong Kong government and private welfare associations. Many of the 
adults now living in the older resettlement estates first came to Hong Kong 
shortly after 1945; the approximately 45-47% of the resettlement popula- 
tion that is Hong Kong born consists largely of children. Among those who 
were still squatters in 1961 there were more post-1949 refugees from China 
but also more urban poor who have been long-time residents of Hong Kong. 
Squatters today appear to consist more exclusively of poor people than was 
the case in the immediate post-war period, when it was often impossible 


14 Hong Kong Church World Service, Program Department, Poverty and Need in 
Hong Kong (Social Services Division, Program Planning Division, 1965) [mimeo.], 


p.7. 
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to find housing regardless of one’s income. It is clear that the resettlement 
program is, in fact, becoming a form of low-cost government housing that 
accepts both potential squatters and de facto squatters. At the same time, 
the Hong Kong Resettlement Department has made a policy of providing 
accommodations for the married children of its tenants (regardless of 
whether the children, either male or female, marry someone living in the 
resettlement estate), so that the resettlement population is becoming, to 
some extent, self-perpetuating. 

The most interesting questions for further research are the future social 
composition of various resettlement estates—i.e., class differentiation that 
may develop within and among estates—and possible social mobility lead- 
ing people to move away from the estates as their incomes improve. At the 
present time, remarkably few people seem to leave the resettlement estates. 
A 1965 survey of 154 families living in Tai Hang Tung revealed that two 
families had lived there from 1-3 years, eight had lived there from 4-5 
years, 131 had lived there from 6—10 years, and thirteen had lived there 
for more than 10 years.4® Given the fact that Tai Hang Tung was com- 
pleted by March 1955, it would appear that approximately 144 families, 
or 93.5%, are the original residents of the estate. 

Corroboration of these figures is provided by the much larger survey 
recently completed by Church World Service at Jordan Valley resettlement 
estate. In addition to the 2560 households successfully interviewed, there 
were 140 households (5.1%) that had to be cancelled because they had 
moved or were not living in the estate even though they were still registered 
with the Resettlement Department.1® In order to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of the degree of social mobility we would have to add to this 5.1% 
the number of households (probably no more than 1-2%) who had moved 
with the knowledge of the Resettlement Department, and ideally we would 
also have to know what percentage of those who had moved had gone 
back to China and what percentage had moved into better living accommo- 
dations in Hong Kong. Unfortunately, no follow-up study of ex-resettle- 
ment dwellers has ever been done. 

That there is a desire for better housing as income increases is evident 
from other sources. The Hong Kong Housing Society, a private nonprofit 
housing corporation which has built four resettlement-type ‘H’-blocks with 
communal facilities in addition to its more usual self-contained apartments, 
notes: “Although the cheaper communal kitchen blocks serve a useful pur- 
pose for the poorer families, tenants are very anxious to move to self-con- 
tained flats with their own cooking facilities as soon as they can afford the 
rents.”27 

Will the resettlement estates become, as some people charge they already 


15 Ibid. 

16 Hong Kong Church World Service Program Department, Ray Giles Program 
Officer, Final Report on Completion of Interviewing for the Family Planning Project 
in the Jordan Valley Resettlement Estate, April 15, 1966 (typescript). 

17 Hong Kong Housing Society, Annual Report (1963), p. 8. 
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are, urban slums? Since the resettlement population is to some extent self- 
perpetuating and since families are not evicted once their incomes rise 
above a certain level, there is every reason to believe that tenants will 
“uncrowd” themselves (aided by the Resettlement Department, which is 
also concerned to “decant” over-crowded older estates) and improve their 
living quarters rather than move elsewhere. Given the phenomenally low 
rent charged by the Resettlement Department, it is not even profitable 
for upwardly mobile tenants. to move to private housing while attempting 
to make up the difference in rent by subletting (illegally) their resettle- 
ment rooms. Moreover, many resettlement tenants have their place of 
business as well as their home within an estate, so that local ties and a 
sense of community are bound to develop. Finally, it is unlikely that any 
single blanket term; such as “slum,” can adequately describe what by 1971 
will be the standard housing for one-third of the population of a large and 
increasingly prosperous city. The term “resettlement population” itself 
is likely to become meaningless as the population grows and diversifies. 
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MECHANISMS FOR PARTY CONTROL IN THE 
GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRACY IN CHINA 


A. DOAK BARNETT* 





All government organizations in Communist China function 
under very close Party direction; in fact they operate essentially as ad- 
ministrative agencies performing assigned tasks on behalf of the Commu- 
nist Party. The Party acts as the primary policy-making body while gov- 
ernment units—containing non-Party as well as Party personnel—are 
responsible for translating Party-defined policies into implementing action. 

Party control and leadership of government organizations are exercised 
in a variety of ways. First of all, within the Party’s own hierarchy, the 
Central Committee’s subordinate Departments and Committees in some 
respects form what is almost a “shadow government”; each Department 
or Committee is responsible for guiding one of the broad functional fields— 

r “general systems’”*—into which most government work in Communist 
China falls, and it provides continuous policy guidance to all the govern- 
ment agencies within that field. 

Secondly, Party members monopolize the key leadership posts within 
government bodies at all levels, and they are directly subject to instructions 
coming from higher Party as well as government authorities. Party in- 
structions always have primacy, since the Party is universally recognized 
as the ultimate authority on policy. Large numbers of non-Party cadres 
still work in the government, but over time the number occupying 
leadership posts, in Ministries or any other major government agencies, has 


* This article is drawn from the author’s forthcoming book: Cadres, Bureaucracy, 
and Political Power in Communist China, to be published in 1967 by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, which holds the copyright. 

The book is based primarily on intensive interviewing of refugee ex-cadres from 
Communist China, which the author conducted in Hong Kong in 1964-1965, and it 
contains detailed case studies of a Ministry, a Hsien, and a Commune. The material 
here is drawn just from the section on a Ministry (which is labeled Ministry M, to 
preserve its and the informants’ anonymity); however, the questions and problems 
it deals with are also treated in the other two major sections of the book. 

Because the information presented here is based on the account of ex-cadres who, 
while extremely knowledgeable may not have been infallible in their memories, and 
because there has been no way to check many of the facts presented against docu- 
mentary evidence, the absolute accuracy of every detail obviously cannot be vouched 
for. The author believes, however, that the information presented provides material 
not available from other types of souces, and can be accepted, at the very least, as 
providing a reasonably accurate schematic picture, based on reality, of those aspects 
of the political system described. 

1 See the “Note on Functional ‘systems’ in the Chinese Communists’ Political Appa- 
ratus,” at the end of this article. 
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steadily declined. In the relatively few cases where a non-Party cadre still 
does hold a leading position, there is invariably a powerfu_ Party man 
directly under him, usually with the title of deputy head of the organization, 
who exercises—and is generally recognized zs exercising—real power and 
authority. In many instances non-Communis: cadres occupying high posts 
are purely figureheads; there have been cases where they have even been 
denied access to important documents and been excluded from important 
meetings within their own organizations. In other instances, they do per- 
form some functions of administrative leadership but can be over-ruled on 
policy matters by Party men, even on occasion by ones who are ostensibly 
their subordinates. 

In all major Central Government bodies, another important device en- 
suring Party control is the Party Fraction (aug tsu, sometimes translated 
as “Leading Party Members Group”).? Each Party Fraction is composed 
of the highest Party leaders within the organization; in top central govern- 
ment bodies these are said to be designated ky Party Central Committee 
Departments (in all probability by the Organization Department acting 
jointly with the relevant functional Department supervising tke “general 
system” to which a particular government erganization belongs). The 
defined responsibility of all such Fractions is to ensure that Party policies 
are implemented. In reality, their responsibili-ies are much greater than 
this, and generally they act as the ultimate decision-making grcup within 
the Ministry or other government agency in waich they operate. 

Another major element in the system of Party control over government 
agencies consists of the Party’s basic Committees (tang wei) and Branches 
(chik pu) which are established within all government organizations from 
the top levels to the bottom, as within all otaer institutions im society 
where there are sufficient Party members to form Branches. Under the 
Party’s Committee system, every Party member working for a government 
agency must belong to a Party Branch within that agency, and these are 
led by Party Committees especially created for government bodies. Within 
these Party organizations, all members live a disciplined “Party Life” 
(tang ti sheng huo) which, among other things, subjects them tc a chain 
of command different from that of non-Party cacres and ensures that they 
maintain their separateness and integrity as an elite group distinct from 
-ordinary cadres. Major policies often are transmitted to Party members 
in the government through the Party chain of command before <hey are 
disseminated to non-Party cadres through the regular channels of the 
government. 

Party control is reinforced, also, by the Party-directed subsidiary mass 
organizations that exist within all government agencies, from the Central 
Government to the County level. These mass o7ganizations—the Young 


2 These Fractions also exist in Provincial Governments and in at least som2 Special 
District Governmental agencies, 
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Communist League (ch’ing nien Puan), Labor Union (kung hui) and 
Women’s Association (fu nu lien ho hui)—act as “transmission belts” 
between the Party and non-Party cadres in government agencies. The 
YCL, composed of young cadres who are potential recruits for the Party, 
is particularly important; in fact, its members are for all practical pur- 
poses directly subject to Party discipline. 

The Party also exercises continuous political influence, and exerts effec- 
tive political pressure, on all cadres in the government through the political 
“study” (Astieh hsi) sessions which non-Party as well as Party cadre must 
attend. All government employees are organized into small groups which 
meet regularly for study within their government units. These indoctri- 
nation groups are directly managed by the Party hierarchy, which deter- 
mines the subjects and materials to be studied. 

The Party’s control is further enhanced by its monopoly of posts in 
certain key control and watchdog units within government organizations. 
These include the personnel (jen skih) units and major staff offices (pan 
kung shih), which operate with a relatively high degree of secrecy and 
wield great power. In many respects the most important of these, in terms 
of Party control, are doubtless the personnel units. Control over personnel 
policies and assignments is obviously crucial in any large bureaucratic 
hierarchy. In the government in China virtually all personnel units are 
staffed entirely by Party men, and in effect they act as extensions into the 
government structure of the Party’s Organization Departments, which 
have the power of ultimate decision regarding personnel activities affecting 
a majority of both non-Party and Party cadres in the government. 

The operation of all of these mechanisms, which ensures effective Party 
leadership and control, can be illustrated by the situation that existed in 
one particular Ministry in Communist China, which I will call Ministry M.+* 
Central Committee and State Council Roles in relation to Ministry M 

Two organizations—one government and one Party—provided overall 
leadership, guidance, and coordination for the “general system” to which 
Ministry M—along with five other central Ministries—belonged. One was 
a State Council Staff Office (pan kung skih), which was one of the eight 
such offices existing at that time; the other was a Department of the Party 
Central Committee (pu), which was one of the eight known Central Com- 
mittee Departments operating at the time. Very little has been publicly 
revealed about the operation of these bodies, and almost no refugee ex- 
cadres are persons of sufficient rank to have had very much direct personal 
knowledge of their operations. However, some ex-cadres have had at least 


3 Plus, when they existed, the supervision (chien ch’a) units. 

4 Ministry M, which existed in the 1950’s, was one of many Ministry-level bodies 
in the economic field. In the following discussion, references to it will be in the past 
tense, since the Ministry no longer exists today, although its functions continue to be 
performed by another Ministry which absorbed most of its agencies and personnel. 
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minimal contact with them, and their impressions and opinions provide 
virtually the only basis at present for judgments about them. The following 
comments are based on data provided by an ex-cadre who worked for 
Ministry M. 

The State Council Staff Office providing zuidance to Ministry M was 
headed by a member of the Party Politburo, who was also a Vice Premier 
and concurrently headed one of the Ministries within the “gen2ral system” 
co-ordinated by his Staff Office. This man, one of the Party’s top leaders, 
was Clearly the most influential single person in both the Party and govern- 
ment hierarchies dealing with this general field of government operations. 
He was said to spend the majority of his time in the Staff Office rather 
than in his Ministry office. While the role of his Staif Office was thai of 
providing general supervision, guidance and leadership to all the Ministries 
within its jurisdiction, apparently, according to ex-cadres who worked in 
the Ministries, it did not exercise direct lire control over fhem in an 
administrative sense; this kind of administrative control reportedly rested, 
in theory, at least, with the State Council icself (although, in practice, 
often with the Party Central Committee). However, the Ministries were 
said to have sent regular and frequent reports to the Staff Office concerning 
all of their normal day-to-day operations. 

The Party Department that concerned itsel- with the same government 
bodies as those supervised by this State Courcil Staff Office was headed 
by another high-ranking Party leader, a member of the Party’s Central 
Committee. Another Central Committee member was one of his Deputies; 
this Deputy also headed one of the Government Ministries anc was con- 
currently a member of the State Council Steff Office, providing on an 
operational level an interlocking directorship, linking government and 
Party, of a sort that is common in the Chinese Communist political system. 

An ex-cadre who had opportunities to visit this Department estimates that 
it had a staff of between one hundred and two hundred persons—which he 
said was larger than the size of the comparable State Council Staf Office— 
divided into several main units, including one for general affairs (sung wu) 
which dealt with a wide range of administrative matters, one for personnel 
(jen shih) which reportedly had control over assignments of both Party 
and non-Party cadres in all organizations within the “general system” 
under its jurisdiction, and one for “business” (yek wu) which was re- 
sponsible for providing guidance to the Ministries on major substantive 
policy matters. While reportedly some persons working in these Divisions, 
especially in the one concerned with “business,” kad specialized or technical 
experience and competence relevant to their work (a number had been 
drawn, for example, from the Ministries and Provincial Departments), 
many were said to be simply dependable Party “organization men.” 

While in general terms the Department’s main responsibility was to 
ensure that Party policies were implemented by tae government Ministries, 
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in practice it was regarded as an important policy-making body, at least 
by cadres in Ministry M. In fact, even though its top man was clearly of 
lower rank in the Party hierarchy than the head of the State Council Staff 
Office, the Department, rightly or wrongly, was viewed by at least some 
cadres as playing a more important role than the Staff Office in providing 
policy direction to the Ministries. 

The Ministries had frequent contact with, and regularly reported to, the 
Department as well as the Staff Office. The Department was said to con- 
vene frequent meetings of Ministers and/or their Deputies to discuss plans 
and policies, and direct contacts were also maintained between Ministry 
Bureaus and the Department’s sub-units (whose chiefs, incidentally, out- 
ranked the Bureau Chiefs). Personnel matters were a major concern of 
the Department, and it, in collaboration with the Party’s Organization 
Department, was said to make key decisions regarding assignments to 
government posts of the level of Bureau Chief and above—although per- 
sonnel actions for government posts were formally processed through the 
government’s own channels and were publicly announced by the govern- 
ment. The Department apparently participated actively in the process of 
formulating annual plans, along with many other bodies including the 
government’s planning agencies, and reportedly its approval was necessary 
before the Ministries’ plans could be finally adopted. Once plans had been 
adopted, the Department continuously checked on their implementation 
and on general performance by the Ministries. It was also said that the 
Department played a significant role in mediating inter-agency complaints 
and disputes. 

It is not wholly clear what sorts of relationships, or division of responsi- 
bilities and functions, existed between the State Council Staff Office and 
the Central Committee Department. Obviously, both were very powerful 
bodies. Both, moreover, ensured close Party direction of the Government 
Ministries, since high ranking Party leaders headed the Staff Office as well 
as the Party Department. Neither, of course, made the most important 
policy decisions; these were made either in the Party’s Politburo or its 
Standing Committee, or in the State Council or its “Inner Cabinet”°— 
the latter being composed entirely of Party Central Committeemen. How- 
ever, both the Staff Office and Party Department obviously kept in close 
touch with the Ministries and through continuous supervision ensured that 
the Party’s major policies were effectively translated into implementing 
action. 

Party Monopoly of Leadership Posts; Party Organization in the Ministry 

The monopoly of leadership posts by Party members was virtually com- 
plete in Ministry M. Not only were the Minister, Deputy Ministers and 
Assistants all Party men, but in addition every Bureau except one was 


5 The Party Secretariat, while ostensibly not a policy-making body, doubtless also 
exerts a very significant influence on policy. 
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headed by a Party member, as were the overwhelming majority of subordi- 
nate Divisions and Sections. 

The Party Fraction in the Ministry consisted of five men, all of whom- 
were also, as would be expected, leading members of the Ministry Party 
Committee. The Minister headed the Fraction, and the other four mem- 
bers included the two Deputy Ministers and two of the four Assistants to 
the Minister. One of the Assistants to the Minister, rather than the Minister 
himself, was Secretary (shu chi) of the Party Committee. 

The Fraction was said to be the real center >f power and authority in the 
Ministry, more important even than the Party Committee, and it was be- 
lieved to meet very frequently. Low ranking members of the Ministry knew 
little about how it actually operated, but they were fully aware of its exist- 
ence, its membership, and its power. 

Of the personnel working in Ministry M_ who totalled sightly over 
1,000 cadres, between 300 and 400, or roughly a third, were Parzy members 
(tang yüan). All of them belonged to basic Party Branches (targ chih pu), 
which were grouped into General Branches ‘tsung chih pu), under the 
leadership of a Party Committee (tang wei) o-ganized for the Ministry as 
a whole. This Committee, elected by its constituent units, was headed by a 
Secretary (shu chi) and several Deputies (fu sku chi), and, in addition, it 
had a number of Committeemen (wei yan) with special functions, of which 
those for organization (tsu chih), propaganda (asian ch'uan), Urited Front 
(Pung chan) work, youth (ch’ing, nien) work, and women’s (fz nii) work 
were most important. At each level the general membership elected a Secre- 
tary and other functionaries, and from the Branches upward, representa- 
tives were elected by each unit to the next Higher level. The choice of 
Secretaries had to be approved by the next higher level, however, and in 
practice higher levels frequently designated the persons whom th=y wished 
to be selected as Secretaries of subordinate units. 

There was a Party Branch in every Bureau er other unit of equivalent 
rank in the Ministry, and each General Branck. covered several Bureaus. 
Each of the Branches and General Branches was, like the overall Party 
Committee, headed by a Secretary plus one or more Deputies and also had 
certain designated Committeemen responsible fcr particular aspects of its 
work. Although the Branches were considered te be the “basic” srganiza- 
tions in the hierarchy, most of them were sub-Ccivided into cells or Small 
Groups (Asiao tsu), corresponding to the sub-un-ts under Bureaus. 

The Party Committee’s office was located next to the Ministry’s Per- 
sonnel Bureau, and these two organizations, -botk of whose work was gen- 
erally highly classified, worked closely together There was, in fact, an 
important overlap of personnel between them, and one of the Deputy 
Party Secretaries headed the Personnel Bureau. 

Party organizations in the Ministry had a variety of important func- 
tions and responsibilities. First of all, they were responsible for the thought 
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and behavior of all Party members—for ensuring their loyalty and disci- 
pline, supervising their participation in regular “Party Life,” disseminating 
` Party instructions to them, punishing those who deviated from Party- 
defined norms, and recruiting, screening, and indoctrinating new recruits. 
They were also responsible for organizing, leading, and indoctrinating all 
non-Party cadres, through the mass organizations and study groups di- 
rected by the Party. At all times, the Party organizations were expected 
to guarantee that the Ministry effectively implemented the basic policies 
and programs defined by higher authorities, and within the Ministry Party 
leaders dominated all important decision-making. During major political 
campaigns, moreover, the Party organs in effect took over direct control of 
the activities of all Ministry personnel. Generally, during such campaigns, 
the Ministry’s Party Committee, in collaboration with the Personnel 
Bureau, established a special Party Staff Office (labelled, X yön tung pan 
kung shih} to manage the campaign. Since, during these campaigns, study 
meetings, “struggle meetings,’ and various other types of propaganda, 
indoctrination, and mobilizational activity took precedence over the routine 
activities of Ministry personnel, the Party Committee temporarily became 
the real command headquarters within the Ministry. 

“Party Life” and Maintenance of a Separate Party Elite 

All Party members within the Ministry were required to participate 
actively in collective “Party Life” or “organizational life” (tang ti sheng 
huo or tsu chih sheng huo) within the basic Party Branches to which they 
belonged. This included regular payment of dues and attendance at weekly 
Branch meetings. Dues, amounting to two per cent of one’s salary, were 
collected monthly by either the heads of Party Small Groups or the Branch 
Secretaries and forwarded to the Party Committee. Those who failed to 
pay on time were subjected to group criticism and pressure, and delinquency 
for six months resulted in expulsion from the Party. 

Attendance at Party Branch meetings was all-important. Each Branch 
in the Ministry met every Friday evening, normally from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
Absence from these meetings, like failure to pay dues, was severely criti- 
cized and, if continued for six months, resulted in expulsion from the Party. 
Periodic “Party Classes” (tang k’o) were also organized by the Party Com- 
mittee; in Ministry M these were usually open to non-Party members, and 
one of their functions was to indoctrinate persons aspiring to Party mem- 
bership. 

“Party Life” meetings served a variety of purposes. In them instructions 
and information from higher Party authorities were periodically dissemi- 
nated to all rank and file members, and there was regular discussion of 
current policies and programs. There were also regular criticism (pi ping) 
and self-criticism (chien tao) of all Party members’ work. A portion of time 
during each meeting was also generally devoted to systematic indoctrina- 
tion, including “political study” (li lun hsiieh hsi, literally “theoretical 
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study”). Directives and materials for political study came from higher 
Party authorities. Basic directives were believed to originate in the Central 
Committee’s Propaganda Department; from here they came down through 
the hierarchy to the Propaganda Committeeman of the Ministry’s Party 
Committee, who in turn disseminated them to the Branches. Some of the 
material for study consisted simply of specified editorials oz articles in 
major Party newspapers and journals, especially the People’s Daily or 
Red Flag. Some, however, was specially prepared, classified material. 
Party members were expected to maintain strict secrecy abou what took 
place in their Branch meetings, and they avoided, therefore, discussing 
them with non-Party cadres. This fact tended to highlight the distinction, 
and to ensure the existence of a certain psychological distanze, between 
Party and non-Party personnel in the Ministry; it operated, in short, to 
maintain the Party as a separate elite within che Ministry. 

Recruitment and Selection of New Party Members 

Although over the years there was a steady increase in the percentage 
of Party members in the central Ministries, tte Party Committee in Min- 
istry M, as in most Ministries, maintained tight control over recruitment 
policies. It was by no means easy to join the Party. There were always, 
however, a substantial number of ambitious activists, especially young 
people belonging to the Young Communist Leazue, who were eager to join, 
some because of genuine idealism and others because of the rewards in 
terms of prestige, power, and advancement opportunities which Party 
membership almost automatically conferred. These young activists were 
among the most energetic and enthusiastic cadres in the entire Ministry, 
often out-performing established Party members in the attempts to prove 
their eligibility for Party membership. ‘The Party consciously eacouraged 
their activism, but in finally deciding whom to admit to the Party, it was 
extremely selective and restrictive, so much so, in fact, that some ambitious 
young non-Party cadres privately grumbled and accused Party mambers of 
being preoccupied mainly with a desire to protect their power end privi- 
leges as the dominant in-group. 

A person wishing to join the Party first applied to the Party Branch 
within his Bureau, submitting a lengthy application (ju tang shen sking 
shu), with two endorsements by Party members, which summarized his 
personal history and his reasons for desiring to join the Party. IG, after a 
preliminary investigation of the applicant’s personnel dossier (fang an), 
filed in the Ministry’s Personnel Bureau, the Party concluded that the 
application might be seriously considered, the Branch assigned a Party 
member to cultivate (pei yang) him. This investigator attempted un- 
obtrusively to get to know the applicant as wel as possible and to learn 
all about his attitudes and work as well as his personal history, pazterns of 
friendship, and way of life. If the investigator’s report was favorable, the 
Party Branch then discussed the applicant and decided tentatively to ap- 
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prove or disapprove. Those tentatively approved by a Branch were then 
discussed by both a General Branch and the Party Committee. If both of 
these groups also tentatively approved, the Branch then convened a special 
meeting'in the Bureau at which the applicant was asked to present his 
case for Party membership orally, and then his qualifications were dis- 
cussed by all those present. In Ministry M, interestingly, non-Party activ- 
ists were sometimes invited to attend these meetings, perhaps because they 
might add to knowledge about the applicant, perhaps to help educate 
them about the Party. If the consensus at such a meeting favored admis- 
sion, the applicant then became a “candidate member.” If, however, he 
was extensively criticized in the meeting, he was told to improve himself 
and try again later; sometimes persons tried two or three times before 
finally being accepted. 

A few applicants were said to be admitted under a somewhat simplified 
procedure that was referred to as “secret admission” (mi mi ju tang). 
Reportedly, children or other relatives of ranking Party members, and 
persons who had developed close relationship with key leaders in the 
Ministry such as the Party Secretary, were virtually the only ones so 
admitted. 

The Party hierarchy in the Ministry was responsible for disciplining its 
own members, and Branches, with Committee approval, could inflict a 
range of administrative punishments on errant members. One of the most 
dreaded punishments was expulsion from the Party, since in a society 
totally dominated by the Party this meant, in effect, ostracism by the 
power elite, and it condemned a person to suspicion and lowly status 
throughout his subsequent career. 

As already indicated, all Party members in Ministry M were in effect 
set apart from non-Party cadres as a special élite and really operated in ‘a 
dual capacity, as Party members and Ministry staff members. The author- 
ity and primacy of Party members were acknowledged at every level in the 
Ministry. Non-Party cadres in every Bureau, Division, and Section nor- 
mally deferred to Party members because they all realized that in the final 
analysis the Party’s will would prevail and that Party members had a 
special pipeline from and to higher authorities through their Party meet- 
ings. Non-Party cadres also realized that their own lives and careers de- 
pended, in a fundamental sense, upon their relations with Party members 
in their own units, since the views of higher authorities (including the 
Personnel Bureau) about them would depend largely on the reports made 
by Party members concerning their attitudes and behavior. In many 
“basic” units, i.e. the Divisions and Sections, the subordination of non- 
Party cadres was underlined by the requirement that they make periodic 
oral reports on their ideological state of mind (szu ksiang hui pao) to the 
head of the Party organization within their unit. 
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Party Subsidiaries: Young Communist League, 
Labor Union, and Women’s Association 

Party direction of non-Party cadres in the Ministry was exercised to a 
degree through three subsidiary mass organizations. The mos: important 
of these was the Young Communist League (YCL), a youth organization 
that was mainly for persons between fifteen and twenty-five,* although it 
contained a good many members who were overage, including its top 
leaders. In Ministry M, the Secretary of the YCL was a member of the 
Party Committee (i.e. its Youth Committeeman) who concurrently worked 
in the Ministry’s Personnel Bureau; its Deputy Secretaries, however, were 
younger men. Formally elected by the YCL’s membership in the Ministry, 
the top leaders in the YCL Committee were actually designated by the 
. Party Committee. The hierarchy under them paralleled that of the Party, 
with YCL General Branches, Branches, and Small Groups reaching down 
to the lowest units in the Ministry. 

All YCL units, like Party units, held weekly “League Life” (Puan ti 
sheng huo) meetings every Friday evening, and there were also periodic 
“League Classes” (Puan k'o). And YCL members paid the same dues (two 
per cent of salary) as Party members, The YCL, in fact, operated simply 
as an extension of the Party, concentrating on young people in the Ministry, 
and it was responsible for assisting the Party in all of its work. It also 
served as a preliminary screening organization for potential Party recruits, 
and a high percentage of new Party members were drawn from its ranks. 

The Labor Union (kung hui) in Ministry M was also a Party-created 
and-directed organization, but it was more loosely organized and less 
important. It was headed by a Chairman (chu hsi), Vice Chairman (fu 
chu ksi), and several Committeemen responsible for special fields such as 
welfare, and culture and sports. These were part-time positions held by 
persons with regular Ministry jobs. All the Union’s leadership and func- 
tionary posts were held by Party members.” The Union was not particu- 
larly active, however, in Ministry M (reputedly this was true in other 
Ministries also). Membership, which was open to both Party and non- 
Party members, was voluntary. Most employees of the Ministry joined, 
even though this involved payment of dues (one per cent of salary), be- 
cause the Union administered certain important welfare programs, includ- 
ing labor insurance, and provided some recreational facilities and educa- 
tional programs. It organized bi-weekly film showings, for example, as 
well as special annual outings. Every Wednesday evening, normally from 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m., there was a union “life and self-criticism meeting” 
(sheng huo chien Pao hui), but attendance was fairly irregular; many 
Party members, in particular, missed a great many of these meetings. In 


6 Before 1957 the lower age limit was fourteen; in 1957 it was changed to fifteen. 
7 At times Labor Unions in government agencies have been known to have been 
headed by non-Party members. 
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short, the Labor Union was not a center of power or influence in any way 
comparable to the Party, although it did perform some useful functions 
under Party direction. 

The third Party-directed mass organization, the Women’s Association 
(fu nu lien ho hui) was even more loosely organized. In some respects, 
actually, it was little more than a paper organization in Ministry M. Like 
the Labor Union it was led by Party members employed in the Ministry. 
Its special responsibility was to implement programs specifically relating 
to women, but like all mass organizations it was also expected to give 
general support to the Party in carrying out all policies. In this particular 
Ministry, however, its activities were not extensive, and it was relatively 
unimportant. 

Party Dominance—Top to Bottom 

Party dominance of the government bureaucracy in Communist China 
operates not only at the upper levels of leadership in the hierarchy; it also 
reaches effectively to the lowest levels of all organizations in the bu- 
reaucracy. The situation in one relatively small Division of a Ministry 
may serve as an illustration of this fact. 

This Division had a staff of ten. Three, including the Division Chief, 
were Party members and two others belonged to the YCL. The Chief, a 
woman, was the wife of a high-ranking Party leader, and while she had 
some training relevant to the work of the Division, her principal qualifica- 
tion for the job was political experience and reliability. All of the Party 
and YCL members in this particular Division had at least limited ex- 
perience which qualified them for work in this particular Division (which 
was definitely not the case in all Divisions in the Ministry), but the most 
highly qualified specialists in the unit were non-Party cadres, and the 
general level of expertise was considerably higher among this group than 
among the Party personnel. 

According to a former non-Party cadre who worked in the Division, a 
clear “psychic distance” was consistently maintained between the Party 
members and non-Party cadres. Non-Party cadres were fully conscious of 
the power and authority conferred by Party membership, whatever the 
salary rank of an individual (the regular closed Party meetings and Party 
members’ special access to certain classified Party materials were constant 
reminders of their special position), and felt that Party members were 
continuously judging them. Party members were wary about forming close 
personal relationships, even within the office, with non-Party cadres, per- 
haps partly because of the Party’s suspicion that such relationships might 
contribute to the formation of undesirable groups or cliques (chi tuan). 
Outside of the office there was relatively little social contact between 

8 Many wives of top Party leaders work in government organs, and frequently they 


hold positions which they might well not obtain without the help of their husband’s 
prestige. 
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Party members and non-Party cadres, even though they often lived in 
close proximity in government-run apartments. 

Despite the reserve that characterized both sides of this relationship, 
however, in “normal times” (i.e. except during campaigns, when all rela- 
tionships became unusually tense) working relations between the Party 
and non-Party cadres were fairly harmonious and smooth on questions 
that did not involve ideological or political issues. In staff meetings, both 
Party members and non-Party cadres expressed their views quite freely 
on technical questions, and frequently the opinions of qualified non-Party 
cadres prevailed. 

However, on any matter that involved controversial ideclogical or 
political matters, or on which a definite Party policy had been adopted, the 
opinions of the Party members were unchallengeable. Non-Party cadres 
were sensitive, moreover, to the possibility that some seemingly non- 
political matter might have significant political implications. If it became 
clear that this was the case, they would normally simply submit to the 
views of the Party members even if this was against their best judgment 
on purely technical grounds. As a former cadre describing this unit put it: 
“In staff meetings, wherever politics were involved, Party members almost 
always took the lead in the discussion. We non-Party cadres would listen, 
and if all the Party and YCL members obviously agreed, we generally 
concluded that this was a question which they had already discussed, and 
perhaps received concrete instructions about, in a previous Party meeting. 
So we would just go along, whatever our personal opinions. In short, if the 
Party had a definite position on a question, the Party members simply 
decided the issue.” 

At every level in the Chinese Government bureaucracy, Party members 
now clearly dominate most of the leading posts. At top levels the iew non- 
Party men in leadership positions are mainly “democratic personnages,” 
kept on as symbols of the supposed “united front” character of the regime, 
and, as already stated, they invariably have Party subordinates who hold 
real power. At lower levels, a highly qualified non-Party cadre may head 
a unit within a Ministry, such as a Section, but even in these cases there 
is usually at least one key Party man on his staff who has special political 
authority. Party membership in itself confers great prestige and authority, 
and not infrequently relatively low-ranking Party members are recognized 
as having greater political authority on many matters than higher ranking 
non-Party cadres. In short, all Party members have a special political 
status (cheng chih ti wei}. 

Through all of these mechanisms—external direction by Party Depart- 
ments, monopolization of key government posts by Party personnel, the 
exercise of Party leadership by Fractions, Committees, and Branches 
within government units, Party control of key watchdog units in the gov- 
ernment, the self-conscious cultivation of Party members as a separate 
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élite, and the organization of subsidiary Party-controlled mass organiza- 
tions which function as “transmission belts” within government units as 
well as elsewhere—the Chinese Communist Party has been able to main- 
tain tight control over the government bureaucracy, even though the 
bureaucracy still contains large numbers of non-Party members. This does 
not mean that the bureaucracy can always perform as the Party wishes; 
it does mean that government agencies in Communist China operate under 
more effective central direction and control than has ever been the case 
in China before. 
Note on Functional “Systems” in the Chinese 
Communists’ Political Apparatus 

Politics and administration in China are conventionally analyzed pri- 
marily in terms of the principal geographically-defined layers of authority 
in the Party and/or government hierarchies, starting from the national 
level and including at lower levels the Great Administrative Regions (now 
with Party organs only), Provinces, Special Districts, Counties, Districts 
(now existing only in some areas), and Communes, plus the component 
units of the Communes. However, the operation of the political system as 
a whole can also be usefully analyzed in terms of functional “systems” 
each of which constitute a distinct vertical chain of command organized 
on a nationwide basis and reaching from the central authorities to the local 
level. In fact, there are two (and in some instances three) different types 
of vertical, functional chains of command which are called Asi Pung, 
which literally means “system,”? by members of the bureaucracy in China. 

With few exceptions, each Ministry, as well as many other Ministry- 
level organs in the Central Government in Peking, operates as the com- 
mand headquarters for a nationwide functional “system” which includes 
equivalent bodies performing similar work at each level of Government 
from the center down to the local level. These are grouped together into 
what might for convenience be labelled “general systems,” which include 
at the national level several (sometimes many) Ministries, and often other 
agencies as well, whose work is closely related. Occasionally, although less 
frequently, members of the bureaucracy use the term “system” even to 
refer to functional hierarchies whose apexes are Sub-Ministry Bureaus, 
Under some Ministries there are, in fact, Bureaus, which head distinguish- 
able vertical chains of command and directly supervise, to some extent at 
least, equivalent bodies performing similar functions at lower levels; these 
might, for convenience, be called “sub-systems.” 

When cadres working in the Chinese Party and government bureau- 
cracies, or at least emigrée ex-cadres who have worked in them, use the 
term si t’ung, as they constantly do, they appear to have in mind “sys- 


‘ 9“Organizational Sector” might be another way of translating the meaning of this 
term. 
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tems” which have the following characteristics: a distinct funcion or line 
of work; a vertical nationwide organizational structure with specialized 
institutions and personnel—or groupings of institutions and personnel on 
the basis of functional interrelationships—at each level of the administra- 
tive hierarchy into which China is divided; and distinct, centralized, special 
channels of authority and communication—in addition to the principal 
channels that go through the leading Party and government bodies at each 
geographical-administrative level—through which there is a direct and 
continuous flow of instructions from top to bottom as well as of reports 
from bottom to top. 

These vertical functional “systems” are extremely important in many 
ways. They are important, for example, in the planning process; the annual 
plan of a County Grain Bureau is normally based more on preliminary 
targets passed down from the Ministry of Grain through a Provincial 
Grain Department than it is on decisions emanating from the local County 
People’s Council. (The role of the central cuthorities in planning has 
varied over time, however, and varies a great deal from one funct-onal field 
to another; at some periods, Central Ministries dealing with certain eco- 
nomic fields such as industry have delegated a great deal of planning 
authority to equivalent bodies of the Provincizl level.) “Systems” have a 
significant influence on personnel policies and career lines; for example, 
it appears that a cadre working in the field of “education and culture,” 
if transferred or promoted, is generally more lixely to be given a new job 
in some agency in the same general field than in one of the others, such 
as “political and legal affairs” or “industry and communications.” The 
boundaries between systems are in no sense rigid, but they have enough 
reality so that cadres in both Party and government bureaucrecies are 
constantly aware of them and in many respects think in terms of them. 

The “General Systems”: While there is some basis for differences of 
opinion as to which groupings of institutions or functions in Chira today 
are or should be regarded as “general systems,” in the sense that the term 
is used here, it is possible to identify at least ten broad functional areas, 
which show some, if not all of the characteristics noted above. 

These “systems” are generally supervised by Central Committee De- 
partments and Committees and/or State Council Staff Offices. 

The number of Central Committee Departments and Committees has 
varied over time. At present there are known to be at least ten (eight 
Departments and two Committees):1° the Organization Department, 
Propaganda Department, United Front Work Department, Agriculture 
and Forestry Department, Industry and Communications Political Depart- 
ment, Finance and Trade Political Department, International Liaison De- 


10 The Party Control Committee or Commission is not included in this listing of 
functional Departments and Committees. 
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partment, Higher Education Department, Women’s Work Committee, and 
Military Affairs Committee. 

The number of State Council Staff Offices or equivalent bodies in the 
government has also varied at different periods. From 1949 to 1954, there 
were four top-level Committees, comparable to the Staff Offices established 
later, covering the following fields: Culture and Education, Finance and 
Economics, Political and Legal Affairs, and People’s Supervision. When 
the government was reorganized in 1954, eight Staff Offices were estab- 
lished. Although at first they were simply numbered one to eight, rather 
than having titles indicating the fields of their responsibilities, they were 
known to be in charge of: Political and Legal Affairs, Culture and Educa- 
tion, Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Finance and Trade, Communica- 
tions, Agriculture, Forestry, and Water Conservancy, and “State Capitalism” 
(i.e. United Front work, particularly as related to private entrepreneurs). 

By the end of 1959, following a further reorganization, some of these 
had been merged and one new one had been added so that six Staff Offices 
remained, covering: Political and Legal Affairs, Culture and Education, 
Industry and Communications, Finance and Trade, Agriculture and For- 
estry, and Foreign Affairs. These six are still in existence today, although 
the title of the one covering Political and Legal Affairs has been changed 
to Internal Affairs. 


11 The Military Affairs Committee differs from the others in that it is a particularly 
powerful leadership group, but it is like them in that it bears responsibility for activities 
in one definable area of Party and government operations. The Party’s organs concerned 
with the military establishment include, in addition to the Military Affairs Committee, 
the powerful General Political Department which directs the Party apparatus within 
military units. 

In 1964-65, the former Rural Work Department, Finance and Trade Work Depart- 
ment, Industrial Work Department, and Communications Work Department were 
converted into the three above-named Political Departments, ostensibly modelled on 
the Political Department of the People’s Liberation Army. No personnel in the 
Women’s Work Committee have been identified since 1957, but the organization is 
presumed still to exist. The Central Committee’s Higher Education Department was 
first mentioned in 1965 and was probably newly-established at that time. Some years 
ago there was also a Social Affairs Department, engaged in political security work, but 
it is believed to have gone out of existence. 

There is some basis for speculation as to whether there may now be at the Central 
Committee level a Political and Legal Department. None has been mentioned publicly, 
but a Department with this label was established in the late 1950’s under many, if not 
all, County and Provincial Party Committees, whose organization in genera] follows 
that of the Central Committee, and some ex-Party cadres believe that a Department 
with that title also exists under the Central Committee. 

In a sense, one might consider the headquarters organization of the Youth Commu- 
nist League, the Party’s subsidiary organization for youth, as comparable to a Central 
Committee organ such as the Women’s Work Committee. At local levels, in fact, Party 
Committees often have a Youth Work Committee as well as a Women’s Work Com- 
mittee. However, the League has its own constitution and is considered to be a separate 
organization from the Party. 
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Of the ten or so functional fields which have at least some of the char- 
acteristics of “systems,” six are invariably referred to as hei Vung by 
cadres: “Political and Legal Affairs’—cheng fa (or “Internal Affairs) 1% 
“Propaganda and Education” —Asiian chieo (or “Culture and Education” 
—wen chiao); “Rural Work”—nung tsun kung tso (or “Agriculture and 
Forestry” —nung lin, or Agriculture, Forestry, and Water Conservancy— 
nung lin shui); “Industry and Communications”—kung chiao: “Finance 
and Trade”—#és’ai mao; and United Front work—i’ung chan (or Party- 
Mass Work—tang ch'un). All six are jointly supervised at tke national 
level by Central Committee Departments, and five are directed by State 
Council Staff Offices as well.1* 

Each of the others is unique in some way, but nevertheless zan be re- 
garded as a distinct functional “system,” as least in some respects. One 
of these, “Foreign Affairs,” is different from the others in the sense that it 
operates almost entirely at the national level and is concerned basically 
with external rather than internal matters. Two others, “Womer’s Work” 
and “Youth Work,” are atypical in a sense because they relate almost 
exclusively to Party work; there are specialized organs and personnel 
dealing with these fields at all levels in the Party, but no comparable organs 
exist in the government. (“United Front Work” involves many activities 
that consist primarily of Party work, but at the same time it does involve 
a number of governmental bodies, and at one time there was a State Council 
Staff Office as well as a Central Committee Department concernec with it; 
cadres always refer to “United Front Work”—or “Party-Mass Work”— 
as a “system”.) The field of “Military Affairs” is unique because of its 
special importance; in the government it is directly supervisec by the 
highest authorities rather than through a State Council Staff Office, and 
in the Party the Military Affairs Committee obviously is different from and 
more important than most Central Committee Departments. Nevertheless, 
it, too, can be regarded as a distinct functional “system.” 

The growth of these “systems” is a significant indicator of the growth 
of functional specialization in the Chinese Communist bureaucracy and 
political system as a whole. 
~ 12%n this listing where more than one term is given for one field, the first is the one 
used in relation to Party functions and bodies and the second is the one used ie relation 
to government functions and bodies (except in the case of United Front work). 

13 On the basis of present evidence, it appears that United Front Work ani Party- 
Mass Work refer to the same activities, although possibly the latter covers a broader 
range of activities. 

14 As stated earlier, no public mention has ever been made of a Party Department 
of Political and Legal Affairs, but one may exist. In any case, there is clearly tep Party 
coordination of the “System” as a “System.” 

15 Perhaps “Organization”—tsu chik (a Party term) and “Personnel”—jen skih (a 
government term) should also be considered a ksi t’ung; in some respects o-gans in 
these fields appear to operate as a centrally-directed “system.” 


A. DOAK BARNETT is Professor of Government at Columbia University. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION AND MODERN JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDIA: THE DAR-US-SALAM CASE 


THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR.* 





Students of political development are in agreement that na- 
tional integration is a precondition of modernization.? Only a strong identi- 
fication with the new nation-state can mobilize the energies of the tra- 
ditionally-minded masses of the population sufficiently for the tasks of 
economic construction. Yet, the very process of building up consciousness 
of a broader “we” than the primary groups of family, tribe, caste and 
religion may threaten to exclude some minorities from the new national 
consensus by drawing a sharper and less than universal definition of 
nationality.? Nation-building in Europe turned out not to be the harmon- 
ious symphony of nations of which Mazzini dreamed, but a nightmare of 
persecution and war. 

India has been plagued with this double effect of national integration, 
especially with respect to its fifty-odd million Muslims. Her twin and 
neighbor, Pakistan, was created by those of the Muslim leaders who asserted 
before Partition that Hindus and Muslims formed two separate nations. 
Pakistan has continued to base her national identity upon religion and pro- 
claimed herself an Islamic republic, in part because the eastern and west- 
ern wings of the country have so little else in common. 

Inevitably this has tended to render suspect the loyalty of Indian Muslims, 
for the most part wrongly, in the eyes of some of the Hindu majority in 
India. Muslims on their part are unwilling to accept a Hindu version of 
Indian culture and nationality if it violates their own religious scruples, for 
instance, against polytheism and idolatry. Fortunately for them the Indian 
constitution, unlike Pakistan’s, is thoroughly secular, and the minority is 
at least assured legal equality. Indeed, the Indian government has so far 
even been careful not to insist that the Muslim Personal Law (the Sharia) 
be replaced by a common civil code,? as has occurred with Hindu tradi- 
tional law. 


* A slightly different version of this paper was presented at the Upstate New York 
Conference on Asian Studies, University of Rochester, November 5, 1965. 

1Eg, R. E. Ward & D. A. Rustow, eds., Political Modernization of Japan and 
Turkey (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1964), p. 7. 

2 Samuel Huntington, in “Political Development and Politican Decay,” World Politics, 
XVII, 3 (April, 1965), 406, observes: “Nationalism, it has often been assumed, makes 
for national integration, But in actuality, nationalism and other forms of ethnic con- 
sciousness often stimulate political disintegration, tearing apart the body politics.” 

8 For the whole question of why India has not instituted a common civil code to 
supercede the Sharia, see Donald E. Smith, India as a Secular State (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963), pp. 279, 290, 420-423. A thoughtful Indian interpretation 
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Secular modernists, both Hindu and Muslim, among the Indian elite 
have urged both a common civil code and the banning of Hindu and 
Muslim “communal” political parties as inconsistent with tha ideals: of 
secularism and national integration. This has not been done zs yet, how- 
ever, and experience elsewhere would seem -o indicate that Jebarring a 
minority from overt political expression as a minority does nct assure its 
assimilation into the national body politic.t Indian Muslims themselves 
have been torn since independence between several strategies: fhe organi- 
zation of a separate political party, such as tae Muslim Leagve of South 
India, to protct their rights by balance of power bargaining between the 
ruling Indian National Congress and its foes; joining Congress and work- 
ing from within; or eschewing electoral campaigns for welfare work.® 

In Hyderabad, a nearly four hundred year old center of Muslim popu- 
lation, culture, and power in the South Indian state of Andhra, this covert 
struggle within the Muslim community burst to the surface in 1963 
through the medium of a legal dispute over some valuable prop2rty.® Sev- 
eral students of Indian law have commented upon the utilizaticn of this 
typically modern institution and procedure by traditional caste organiza- 
tions to force recognition of their claims to higher status.’ I propzse in this 
paper to argue that the resort to the courts 2mploying moderr. judicial 
procedures by a minority community for the settlement of internecine 
disputes may be dysfunctional to national integration for it compels the 








is provided by Ziya-ul Hasan Farugi in “Indian Muslims and the Ideolozy of the 
Secular State,” in South Asian Politics and Religion, Dcnald E, Smith, ed. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1966). For examples of medernization of Islamic law in 
countries with Muslim majorities, see N. J. Coulson, “Islamic Family Law: Progress 
in Pakistan,” in J. N. D. Anderson, ed., Changing Law ‘n Developing Counzries (New 
York: Praeger, 1963); Sabih Ahmad Kamali, “Islamic Law in Its New Ha®tliments,” 
Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies (Aligarh Musim University}, Vol 5 (1961), 
pp. 68-95; and Herbert Liebesny, “Legal Processes: Stability and Change in Islamic 
Law,” a paper prepared for delivery at the 1964 Annaal Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association. 


4 For instance in Ghana, Iraq and South Vietnam. 

5 Theodore P. Wright, Jr., “The Muslim League in Socth-India Since Independence: 
A Study in Minority Group Political Strategies,” Amerian Political Science Review, 
LX, 3 (Sept. 1966), pp. 579-599. 

6 A witness at the trial testified that the property conssts of 414 acres worth Rs. 5 
lakhs ($100,000). The Government has claimed Rs. 10,C0O for maintenance and Rs. 
5,843 as taxes paid to the Municipal Corporation besides tke cost of the suit. 

T Marc Galanter, “Hindu Law and the Development 2f the Modern Ind:zn Legal 
System,” a paper prepared for delivery at the 1964 annial meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, pp. 11, 12, 19, 26, 30; Bernard S. Cohn, “Some Notes 
on Law and Change in North India,” Economic Develodment and Cultural Change, 
VIII (1958), 90; Lloyd I. Rudolph, “The Modernity of Tradition: Tae Democratic 
Incarnation of Caste in India,” American Political Scienc2 Review, LIX (Der. 1965), 
975-989. 
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contestants to take extreme communal positions in public in order to justify 
their claims to “represent” the entire minority.® 

Hyderabad was the capital of the largest princely state under British 
suzerainty in India, but was doubly anachronistic in an age of popular 
sovereignty and nationalism because its Muslim ruler, the Nizam, was a 
Muslim, whereas some 81% of the population was Hindu. After a year of 
desperate efforts to maintain its independence from the new Indian state 
following the withdrawal of the British, it succumbed in 1948 to an in- 
vasion of the Indian Army, now referred to euphemistically as “the police 
action.””® 

A leading part in the Muslim resistance to the incorporation of Hydera- 
bad into India was taken by the party known as the Moajlis-Ittihad-ul- 
Muslimin (the Council of the Union of Muslims). Founded in 1927, pri- 
marily as a cultural organization to bring together the various Muslim sects, 
the Majlis thus became briefly in 1947—48 the dominant political force in 
the Nizam’s state. Naturally it was held responsible by the Indian govern- 
ment for the violence committed by the party’s paramilitary wing, the 
Razakars (volunteers), and for all practical purposes the organization was 
dormant for nine years after the absorption of Hyderabad into India. Its 
leader, Syed Kasim Razvi, was tried on the charge of dacoity (robbery) 
and imprisoned. The party’s headquarters, a compound of buildings known 
as Dar-us-Salam, were seized. for use as the state fire service center.1° 

By 1957 the Indian government evidently felt secure enough in its con- 
trol of Hyderabad to release Razvi on condition that he migrate to Pakistan. 
It also permitted tacitly the revival of the Majlis as a local political party. 
In the meantime, a pious young Muslim teacher named Syed Khalilullah 
Husseini had founded a non-political “Society of Friends” (Bazme Ahbab) 
in 1950 to counteract the Communist influence then rampant among Mus- 
lim youth of the city. Four years later he reorganized it as the Majlis 
Tamir-i-Millat (Council for the Reconstruction of the Community) and 


8 On the vexed question of minority representation, see my “Effectiveness of Muslim 
Representation in India,” in South Asian Politics and Religion, Donald E. Smith, ed., 
op. cit, pp. 103-137. For a review of comparable disputes in the United States, see 
“Judicial Intervention in Church Property Disputes—Some Constitutional Considera- 
tions,” Yale Law Journal, LXX, 6 (May, 1965), pp. 1113-1139. 

9 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “Hyderabad: Muslim Tragedy,” Middle East Journal, IV, 
1 (Jan. 1950), 33; K. M. Munshi, The End of an Era; Hyderabad Memories (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1957), Chap. 3. 

10 One witness testified that a week after the “Police Action” two Shura members 
requested an emergency meeting of that executive body to amend the constitution in 
accord with the new circumstances, but were refused by the Secretary. A rump session 
was held anyway and resolved to have no further truck with politics, instead urging 
the members to join the Congress party. 

11 See my “Revival of the Majlis Ittihad-ul-Muslimin of Hyderabad,” Muslim World, 
LIII, 3 (July, 1963), pp. 234-243. 

12 Personal interview with Khalilullah Husseini, Nov. 5, 1963. 
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embarked upon an ambitious program of religious education, welfare and 
economic rehabilitation which a Sociologist who has studied it character- 
izes as “syncretistic”: that is, modern in formal structure but traditional 
in goals and leadership’s role performance.!* Although the Tamir pressed 
the Congress government for redress of variovs Muslim grievances such as 
the illegal possession of lands, houses, mosques and dargehs by “unsocial 
elements of the majority community” since the Police Action, it sup- 
ported Congress candidates against the Majlis in state and loca” elections?" 
thereby setting the scene for a head-on clash with the rival organization 
for leadership of Hyderabad’s sizeable Muslim population.*® 

The occasion for their competition to erupt into public was provided by 
the perhaps disingenuous decision of the state government >f Andhra 
Pradesh to release the Dar-us-Salam to whomever could establish a legal 
claim to the property.” Normally, civil disputas involving inheritance be- 
tween Muslims are still decided in India, as we have seen, on the basis of 
Muslim Personal Law, but in this case the fact that the origiral title to 
the property was unclear because it had not been registered under the 
wakf (religious endowment) act, put the case under the regular civil law.18 
In any case, English legal procedures were gradually introduced into the 
Nizam’s state after 1884, although the Muslim Personal Law was retained 
more unalloyed than in British India. Accorcingly the Andhra Pradesh 
government filed an “inter-pleader suit” in the city civil court, asking that 
bench to decide between four claimants: the revived Majlis Lttihad-ul- 
Muslimin, a pro-Congress splinter group called tae Andhra Pradesh Majlis, 
Husseini’s Tamir-i-Millat, and Nur-i-Alam Khatun, widow of the Majlis’ 
late leader, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung.”° 


13 Robert T. Anderson, “Voluntary Associations in Hyderabad,” Anthropological 
Quarterly, XX XVII, 4 (Oct., 1964), pp. 175-190. 

14 Flyer, “Save Democracy,” Oct. 23, 1958, distributed by the Tamir at aa A.LC.C. 
conference in Hyderabad, 

15 Rasheeduddin Khan, “Muslim Leadership: Problems and Prospects,” paper sub- 
mitted to the Round Table of the International Political Science Association, Bombay, 
Jan. 4-10, 1964. 

16 Muslims constitute 36% of the urban population of Hyderabad District according 
to the 1961 census. Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963, “1961 Census-Religion,” p. 7. 

1? For the background of Andhra Pradesh politics, see the chapter by Hugt Gray in 
the forthcoming volume, State Politics in India, edited by Myron Weiner. Alsc Carolyn 
M. Elliott, “Caste & Faction in Andhra Pradesh,” paper prepared for the Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, April 5, 1966. 

18 Letter dated Nov. 23, 1965 from S. Alam Khundmiri who testified in th: case as 
son-in-law of the late Abdul Hasan Syed Ali, Razvi’s moderate predecessor as President 
of the Majlis. 

19 See Muhammad Hamidullah, “Die Rezeption europäischen Rechts in Haicerabad,” 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechiswissenschaft, Vol. 56 (1953), pp. 76-92. 

20 T have taken the details of the trial from the Indien Zxpress, Vijayawada. edition, 
April 9-Sep. 8, 1963. f 
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As Bernard S. Cohn has pointed out,” the adversary proceedings of the 
British type of legal system define the situation in terms of a definite win 
or lose decision rather than encouraging compromise through negotiation 
and mediation. Naturally, the litigants’ tactics are to discredit the opponent 
in the eyes of the court, and, incidentally, of public opinion. The Tamir, 
the more modern of the two major contestants, tried initially to preserve 
a dignified, unaggressive stance. Husseini maintained, as he did to me in 
an interview subsequently, that there was no reason for conflict between 
them because his group was socio-economic and not political. Nevertheless, 
since the validity of their claims to the Dar-us-Salam property hinged on 
their asserted rights to exclusive representation of the Muslim community, 
this natural division of labor could not easily be preserved. 

Much of the testimony concerned the question whether the present 
“All-India Majlis” enjoyed legal continuity with Razvi’s pre-1948 party, 
the Mumlikati Majlis Ittihad-ul-Muslimin Islamia Asafia. When the 
former Razakar leader was released from prison in 1957, he had only a 
few hours in Hyderabad in which to transfer his presidency to a successor 
before emplaning for Pakistan. During that hectic period, a hastily sum- 
moned meeting of the party’s executive committee, the Skura, was at- 
tended by only some forty to fifty of the 144 original members; the rest 
being dead, jailed, emigrated or retired from politics. This rump session 
decided after much argument that a revived Majlis must also resume polit- 
ical activity to be effective. But when Razvi tried to persuade Abul Khair 
Siddiqui, a former General Secretary, to assume the burden of the presi- 
dency, the latter declined, as did all the other members, probably out of 
fear of retaliation by the government. Some time after midnight, Razvi 
summoned a local lawyer, Abdul Wahid Owaisi, who had not been a major 
figure in the organization, and prevailed upon him to accept the office.?” 

In the trial, Husseini charged that Razvi lacked proper authority to 
transfer his presidency by nomination and that the whole procedure of the 
rump session of the Shura was unconstitutional. The question was even 
raised by anti-Majlis counsel whether Razvi was not already a Pakistani 
citizen, ineligible for membership in the Majlis after his release, by virtue 
of holding an emergency passport from that country! In rebuttal it was 
asserted that just before the “Police Action” the Shura had delegated full 
powers to Razvi, and secondly that he retained his Indian citizenship until 
he boarded the plane for Pakistan in Bombay. 

Hostile interrogation about the goals of the new Majlis compared to the 
old put its witnesses in a quandary: to remind the court of the pre-1948 


21 Op, cit., p. 91. Cohn also points out that British law differed from Indian in: 
equality before the Jaw of the litigants; treating relationships as contractual; and 
settling cases in isolation from other, related disputes. 

22 It was hinted at the trial that Husseini aspired to the Majlis presidency but he 
denied this. 
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aim of the party (“to safeguard the integrity of Hyderabad as a Muslim 
state”) might be to prejudice it in the eyes o7 the Hindu judge as a “com- 
munal” and unconstitutional body; to emphasize changed objectives would 
jeopardize the claim to continuity from old to new Majlis and hence to 
the former’s property. Under this kind of prodding, one Majlis witness, a 
Municipal Councillor, blurted out that “the ambition of the party was to 
capture Delhi by the use of power,” then adding on second thought, “in 
conformity with what is laid down in the constitution.” 

A second controversy raged over the regularity of the manner in which 
Owaisi amended the Majlis constitution anc had himself elected party 
president for a five year term at a meeting staged at Phisalbanda in 
Hyderabad on March 3, 1958. Evidently a three man committee appointed 
to draft the new program had disagreed with Owaisi who then bypassed 
them and got his version approved by acclamation at the mass meeting 
without bothering to read it clause by clause.** This and other high-handed 
actions by the new president, such as the appointment of his own son, 
Sultan Salahuddin Owaisi, to high party office and. electoral candidacies, 
alienated some of the other senior members who proceeded to found the 
rival Andhra Pradesh Majlis. Repeated defections for the same reason from 
the nineteen-man Majlis contingent elected to the municipal corporation in 
1960 reduced the party’s strength there to a handful of six and thus cast in 
serious doubt its claim to represent the whole community.** Owaisi counter- 
charged that the Tamir and the A. P. Majlis, far from being non-political 
service organizations, were simply fronts for the Congress Party, which was 
probably truer of the latter than the former.”® 

The Tamir based its claim to speak for all Muslims on its welfare pro- 
grams of social reform (e.g. the elimination of excessive dowries), job 
retraining (e.g, industrial cooperatives and the “Own Your Own Rickshaw 
Plan”), and religious education (e.g. essay contests and Prophets Birthday 
celebrations). Owaisi retorted by extolling the success of his party’s 
electoral tactics which, he asserted, had compelled the majority community 
to pay more attention to the problems of the minority. He forced the 
Tamir’s officers to admit the existence of at least four other Muslim wel- 
fare organizations unconnected with it.?® His efforts to demonstrate that 
his own party performed comparable services were belied by one of his own 


23 Husseini had to admit that the Tamir’s constitution was not submitted to the 
public either. 

24 The Majlis raised its total slightly in the 1964 municipal election to 8 seats. 

25 The Tamir received financial assistance of Rs. 30,134 and Rs. 8,000 from the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and the Federation of Industrial cooperatives for 
retraining of young unemployed Muslims. Although the former is technically a private, 
voluntary organization, its president at that time was Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung, the 
only Muslim in the Andhra Pradesh cabinet. 

26 Anjuman-i-Navajanan-i-Millat, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Anis-ul-Gurha, and Anjuman-i- 
Khadim-ul-M uslimin. Majlis and Tamir also ridiculed eack other’s claims to “Ail-India” 
status. 
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lieutenants who damagingly admitted that not a single person in his con- 
stituency had obtained employment through the Majlis’s efforts. “The pot 
called the kettle black,” as counsel for all three organizations extorted 
acknowledgements that their respective memberships and welfare benefits 
were restricted to Muslims, 

A third clash occurred over the ostensible cause of the whole trial: legal 
title to the Dar-us-Salam. It came out through testimony that Nawab 
Bahadur Yar Jung had raised money by subscription from the Muslim 
public for the purchase of the three buildings for the express purpose of 
promoting the community’s economic, social and political welfare as well 
as religious unity. It was not therefore his personal property, nor, conse- 
quently was it his widows.” However, the sale deeds and other legal 
documents were entrusted by Razvi to Nawab Makhdum Ali Khan, another 
former General Secretary, at the time of his departure for Pakistan. That 
nobleman was among those Majlis members who split off to form the 
Andhra Pradesh Majlis the next year, and he took the proofs of title with 
him.” Thus, even if the Majlis could establish its claim to succession to the 
old Majlis, it could not establish its title against its late founder’s widow. 
Husseini’s position, on the other hand, was weakened because he had not 
helped raise money for the property’s purchase. 

Throughout the trial, there was a lot of “washing of dirty linen in pub- 
lic” and mutual recriminations which simply besmirched the reputations 
of all participants and made eventual compromise more difficult, while the 
cost of the trial in legal fees ate up the meager heritage of the impoverished 
Muslim community. For instance, witnesses were repeatedly embarrassed 
by questions about their onetime Razakar affiliations, causing one to flare 
out “even High Court Judges donned Razakar uniforms . . . all Muslims 
were Razakars (in those days).” Another example was the implication 
that Ismail Zabih, a Majlis journalist, accepted a bribe from the Nizam to 
halt attacks in his newspaper on the former ruler. A Majlis municipal 
councilman charged that defectors from the party had been bought by 
Congress for Rs. 250 apiece. Owaisi in turn was accused of selling “tickets” 
(candidacies) and of seeking a life presidency on the model of a Pakistani 
proposal for Ayub Khan. Another witness accused Owaisi’s rivals, the 
Tamir and the A. P. Majlis, of being behind the government’s “preventive 
detention” of the Majlis president in 1958—59 and of trying to induce the 
Home Minister to keep him imprisoned even longer. Anti-Majlis counsel 
questioned the literacy of the party’s municipal councillors and the ade- 


27 Through a technicality, the property was registered in his name instead of the 
Majlis’ under the Wakf (Religious Endowment) Act. Some question did arise as to 
whether the adjoining Qamar Bagh was part of the Dar-us-Salam property or a private 
possession of Bahadur Yar Jung. 

28 A similar imbroglio occurred in Bombay when A. K. M. Hafizka, former secre- 
tary of the Muslim League’s successor, the Fourth Party, defected to Congress and took 
the title to the headquarters with him. 
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quacy of Salahuddin Owaisi’s education. Close interrogation about party 
finances on all sides implied suspicion of embezzlement. 

Twice during the hearings, the judge did consent to adjourn proceedings 
while the contestants tried to reach a settlement in private, but in vain. 
Husseini suggested sensibly that the four litigants elect a common repre- 
sentative who would make a waqf (endowment) trust out of tae property 
for a polytechnic school, but Owaisi refused because he wanted it for 
political purposes and insisted on being recognized first as the sole leader 
of the Muslim community.” In September, 1963, the court censented to 
have the contestants send interrogatories to Kasim Razvi himself in Pakis- 
tan through the Indian High Commissioner, but nearly one year later this 
had not been accomplished, nor had the case been either resumec or settled. 

Clearly the method of judicial trial is preferable to an appeal to arms, 
poison or intrigue as might have been the case in Hyderabad net so many 
decades ago. But just as evidently, the British law procedures cf the pres- 
ent Indian courts are not serving the purposes of expeditious settlement 
and preservation of resources as well as the mediatory methods of the tradi- 
tional Indian legal system described by Cohn. National integrat-on cannot 
be promoted by obliging the minority group leadership: to parace its ani- 
mosities in public and to make unsupportable exclusive claims te represent 
the entire community. It might be argued that the discrediting of :raditional 
leadership and the fragmentation of the minority is precisely what is 
needed to achieve national integration, but this presumes that there exist 
effective secular organizations among the majority community ready to 
accept wholeheartedly the participation of minority members in pursuit 
of their common interests. It would also seem to imply that the minority 
has no legitimate religious or cultural interest to preserve even after the 
nation is integrated. But integration is not synonymous with assimilation. 
Myron Weiner has pointed out that few countries have successiully sep- 
arated political loyalties from cultural and pursued a policy of “unity in 
diversity.”°° He urges, moreover, the importance of conflict management 
by private bodies, including religious, to reduce the number of disputes 
entering the political arena. Thus a case can be made for allowing disputes 
like that over the Dar-us-Salam to be settled by traditional community 
methods of arbitration rather than subjecting the particinants to the glare 
of public trial by adversary proceedings. As India develops it is necessary 
for both majority and minority groups to produce the pluralistic end func- 
tionally specific organizations which can promote group interests without 
having to channel all demands through the political system. 


29 Personal interviews with Khalilullah Husseini, Nov. 5, 1963 and with Abdul Wahid 
Owaisi, March 2, 1964. 

30 “Political Integration and Politican Development,” The Annais, Vol. 353 (March, 
1965), p. 57. 
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PORTUGUESE TIMOR: AN INDONESIAN DILEMMA 
DONALD E. WEATHERBEE 





Out of the clamor and heat of Sukarno’s Indonesia’s confronta- 
tion with the “Old Established Forces” emerged an image of a revolution- 
ary Indonesian foreign policy determinedly revisionist and implacably 
opposed to the maintenance or extension of Western power and influence 
in the Afro-Asian sphere. Sukarno’s Indonesian Revolution was “actively 
opposed to, and hitting hard at, all forms of imperialism and colonialism 
wherever they occur.’! Indonesia did not refrain from acts calculated to 
upset the status quo in Southeast Asia, and indeed justified them in terms 
of its anti-imperialist ideology. Yet, at the same time that Indonesia was 
claiming its place in the vanguard of the “New Emerging Forces,” it 
accepted the tangible presence of traditional imperialism on its own door- 
step. Indonesia, the most aggressively anti-imperialist political unit in 
South Asia, is contiguous with, surrounds, and peacefully coexists with 
one of the two anachronistic vestiges of Portuguese Asian empire—Portu- 
guese Timor (the other fragment being, of course, Macao). 

D. G. E. Hall, surveying the impermanence of Portuguese dominance in 
Asia, wrote “Yet when all has been said regarding the moribund state of 
the Portuguese empire at the end of the sixteenth century, the fact remains 
that, like Charles II, it took an unconscionable time in dying.” ? That it 
is in fact not dead within the territorial area occupied by Indonesia is a 
piquant anomoly given the ideological bias of Indonesian foreign policy. 
An examination of Portuguese Timor as a problem for Indonesian foreign 
policy within the context of the proclaimed policy goals provides some 
insights into the determinants of Indonesia’s revolutionary approach to the 
world, particularly the relationship between ideology and interest, as well as 
illuminates the possible future of Portuguese imperialism in the archi- 
pelago. 

Portuguese Timor 

Timor is the easternmost of the string of islands arching eastwards from 
Java to the Banda Sea which are known collectively as the Lesser Sundas 
(Indonesian: Nusa Tenggara). The entire island is about 300 miles long 
with an average width of 60 miles. Portuguese Timor consists of the east- 
ern half of the island (approximately 5,700 square miles), the coastal 
enclave of Occussi-Ambenu in western Timor, and the two islands of 
Atauro and Jaco, for a total area of 7,383 square miles (New Jersey—7,836 
square miles). The capital and only urban center is Dili (Dilli, Dilly) 


1 Sukarno, Political Manifesto, Independence Day Address, Aug. 17, 1959. 
2D. G. E. Hall, A Short History of South-East Asia (London: Macmillan, 1955), 
p. 206. 
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located on the north coast. The entire province is often referred to as 
Timor-Dili. 

The population of Portuguese Timor was recorded in the 1960 census as 
517,079, distributed unevenly, with an averaze density of 23 >er square 
kilometer. Dili has a population of about 7,000. Although the 1960 census 
did not indicate the racial composition of the population, such data was 
included in the 1950 census, and there is no reason to believe thet the gen- 
eral proportions have greatly changed. The 1950 figures are given in 
Table I. It should be noted that Timor has the lowest percentage of Euro- 
pean inhabitants of all of the Overseas Provinces of Portugal. 


TABLE I 

Composition of Portuguese Timor’s Population in 19503 
European 568 
Mestico (mixed blood) 2,022 
Chinese 3,122 
Other non-indigenous (Goan, etc.) 212 
‘ indigenous-civilizado 1,541 
indigenous—ndo-civilizado 434,907 
Total 442,378 


The distinction between civilizado and nd2-civilizado in Portuguese 
“colonial” practice has been important. The term civilizado denozes those 
individuals who may be counted as being culturally modern as opposed 
to traditional. Theoretically, the goal of Portuguese policy is to assimilate 
the indigenous people to the Portuguese way of l‘fe. This is euphemistically 
called achieving desired levels of economic and social progress. Of the 1950 
population only 7,471 (1.8%) of the total—i.e., all but the @o-c-vilizado 
category in Table I—were classified as civilizado. Thus, less than 4/10ths 
of one percent of the indigenous population have been assimilated after 
more than three centuries of rule by Portugal. Of the total population more 
than 98% are considered to be outside of the limits of western civi ization. 

It was not until the first years of the 18th century that the Portuguese 
established a permanent administration on Timer.* Portuguese interest in 
the island, however, dates back to the sixteenth century. Timor’s sandal- 
wood was an important trade item and the Portuguese sent annwal col- 
lection missions to the island. The Dominican friars also had established 
themselves in the eastern Lesser Sundas by the middle of the sixteenth 


3 These figures are given in United Nations Document A/AC.109/L.67, July £0, 1963, 
para. 51. 

t The material on Portuguese Timor is drawn principall from the following sources: 
Timor-Background Paper Prepared by the Secretariat, United Nations doc. A/AC.108/ 
L.13, Dec. 3, 1962; William Burton Sowash, “Colonial Rivalries in Timor,” The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, VII:3 (May, 1948), pp. 227-235; C. R. Boxer, “Portuguese —imor— 
A Rough Island Story: 1515-1960,” History Today, X:5 (May, 1960), pp. 349-355. 
Since the preparation of this manuscript was completed, an American Universities 
Field Staff report has described the Portuguese efforts to modernize Timer. See Willard 
A. Hanna, “Reanimated Timor,” AUFS, Southeast Asia Series, Vol. XIV, Ncs. 7, 8 
and 9. 
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century. In 1962 the Dutch East India Company entered the area and began 
to displace the Portuguese. Competition between the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese in Timor was regulated by a treaty of 1661 that gave the Dutch the 
western part of the island and the Portuguese the eastern. Constant inter- 
necine warfare marked the history of the island. The Dutch mounted a 
number of pacification campaigns, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, had firmly secured themselves in the west. The Portuguese, 
although pressed not only by the indigenous wars but by the Dutch as well, 
did not strongly garrison the island. Their position was tenuous, resting on 
the ability to play one indigenous group off against another. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the British occupied Dutch Timor. The 
Dutch reoccupation after the war opened a new period in the history of 
the joint occupany, of the island. Although both countries recognized one 
another’s rights, there was a constant irritant over undefined boundaries. 
The Dutch would have liked to purchase Portuguese Timor but Portugal 
was only willing to negotiate boundaries. The long history of boundary 
discussions centered on the question of the enclaves held by both powers 
within the other’s territory. A mixed commission working in 1898—99 
settled most of the outstanding issues, and a convention embodying the 
border agreement was signed at the Hague in 1904. However, a further 
difficulty arose concerning the eastern boundary of the Occussi-Ambenu 
enclave, This question was referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
and in 1914 a decision was handed down. From that point on, the boun- 
daries of Timor have not been called into question. 

The joint interest of the two powers in Timor, to the exclusion of third 
parties, received treaty status in a convention signed in Lisbon in 1893 in 
which inter alia Portugal and the Netherlands promised preference to each 
other in the event of the disposal of their rights in Timor. In the 1904 
Hague convention the signatories agreed not to cede their rights in Timor 
to any third party. 

Portuguese Timor was first administered from Goa and later came under 
the jurisdiction of Macao. In 1896, Timor was separated from Macao and 
became a separate administrative unit. It was not until after the final 
military pacification campaign in 1913 that civil government was intro- — 
duced. With pacification came the introduction of commercial agriculture, 
particularly coffee, making use of forced labor. The European population 
of Portuguese Timor has always been small. For a time the territory served 
as a penal colony. After 1930 an effort was made to attract Portuguese set- 
tlers to the island for plantation development, but without much success. 

Although Portugal was a neutral in World War II, Timor did not escape 
the ravages of the war in the Pacific. It was occupied in turn by allied, 
Japanese and again allied forces, and the modest economic progress in the 
colony was set back. The Portuguese were able to reassert their sovereignty 
after the war without difficulty. 
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By Portuguese law Timor is an integral part of the Portuguese Republic 
with the administrative status of an Overseas Province. Until 1951 Timor, 
as well as the other dependencies of Portugal was a colony. In that year 
the constitutional framework of the Portuguese empire was changed to incor- 
porate the extra-European territories into the state. Nevertheless. according 
to United Nations sources, “The relationship of . . . Timor zo Portugal 
remains essentially a colonial one and the inkabitants of these territories 
have very limited participation in the central and local organs 3f govern- 
ment.” 5 

As a partial response to the increasing volume of foreign criticism of 
Portugal’s “colonial” policy, the Lisbon authorities have in recent years 
made an effort to create administrative structures in the overseas prov- 
inces more broadly based than in the past and tc bring the indigerous inhab- 
itants of overseas Portugal into closer contact with local government. This 
was the main thrust of the new Overseas Organic Law of 1963 and was 
given specific application in the new Statute of Timor.® In discussing polit- 
ical evolution in the Overseas Provinces, it is nezessary, however, to remem- 
ber that the nature of the central government itself is the important 
determinant of the direction of change in the non-metropolitan parts of 
Portugal. Portugal is a corporative republic. The state is organized along 
highly centralized lines with interest represencation being a fwaction of 
the various corporative bodies. 

The chief governmental officer of Portuguese Timor is the Governor, 
appointed from Lisbon by the Council of Ministers.’ In 1963, for the first 
time, a Legislative Council was established. Tae old appointive Govern- 
ment Council was retained as an executive advisory body. The new Legis- 
lative Council has powers greater than the former Government Council 
had and shares some of the authority of the Gorernor. Memberskip on the 
Council is obtained by election following the Fortuguese corporazive pat- 
tern. 

Representation is indirect, therefore. After Werld War II all inkabitants 
of Timor were granted citizenship. This did not carry with it the right to 
a ballot. Suffrage was effectively restricted to the civilizados. As pert of its 
attempt to give at least the semblance of greater participation in zhe polit- 
ical process to all inhabitants of the Overseas Provinces, the Portuguese 
government in 1963 promulgated a new electoral law that theoretically 
brought the xdo-civilizados into the electoral machinery. However, the 
qualifications set by the new law, particularly wi-h respect to property and 


5 United Nations doc. A/5160, Aug. 15, 1962, para. 46. 

6 Estatuto Politico—Administrativo da provincia d: Timor (Agencia-Geral do 
Ultramar, Lisboa, 1963). See also United Nations doc. A/AC.109/L.126, Jure 9, 1964. 

7 The governmental structure of Portuguese Timor parallels that of the other smaller 
Overseas Provinces: Cape Verde Islands, Macao, Guinza, Sao Fome and Principe. 
Angola and Mozambique have a somewhat different ins<itctional framework. 
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tax requirements, are such that the indigenous people are still effectively 
debarred. One United Nations appraisal states: 


Even though the Native Statute has been repealed, the right to vote and 
to participate in the Legislative Councils and in the administration of 
the territories still appears to be related to the attainment of a degree 
of ‘social progress’ which in effect means the assimilation of Portuguese 
culture and the attainment of a Portuguese way of life.8 


Despite the new governmental look on Timor as a result of the dictated 
adjustments of the Overseas Organic Law of 1963 and the subsequent new 
Statute for Timor, in terms of control from Lisbon and lack of effective 
indigenous representation, little has been changed. The United Nations 
Special Committee concerned with Portuguese overseas territories has 
appraised the 1963 reforms in these words, “[It] does not make any sub- 
stantial changes in the powers of the organs of Portugal’s government to 
legislate for territories which have been described previously.”® Unfortu- 
nately there does not seem to be any way to ascertain Timorese reaction 
to Portugal’s rule, at least within Timor. In the various reports and papers 
from United Nations sources that treat Timor, one usually meets the rather 
resigned statement, “No information concerning political movements in the 
territory is available.” 1° 

The principal economic activity of the Portuguese Timorese is sub- 
sistance agriculture, chiefly shifting cultivation of maize with some wet rice 
culture. Timor is resource poor, and hopes for development have been ill- 
founded. The General Assembly of the United Nations has been told that, 
“Yn the post-war period there has been no significant progress in the eco- 
nomic development of Timor.” 14 This statement was made in the middle 
of Timor’s second five-year development plan (1959-64). The develop- 
ment plans, modestly financed (second plan-—six million dollars) have con- 
centrated on the reconstruction of the port of Dili, resource development, 
and transportation. Public services in Timor are poorly developed, with 
the generation of electricity, transportation facilities, and communications 
being absent or inadequate outside of Dili. 

Despite a tariff-free market, only a small part of Timors’ trade is with 
Portugal. The principal exports are coffee, which provides about two-thirds 
of the value of all exports, copra, and rubber. The largest markets are in 
Northern Europe. Although the volume of exports has been steadily rising, 
the province shows a persistent and sizeable deficit in its trade balance.1? 





8 United Nations doc. A/AC.109/L.126, June 9, 1964, para. 73 

? Ibid., para, 21. 

10 For example, United Nations doc. A/AC.109/67, July 10, 1963, para. 58; doc. 
A/AC.108/1L.13, Dec. 3, 1962, para. 35. 

11 United Nations doc. A/5160, Aug. 15, 1962, para. 242. 

12Table 9 in United Nations doc. A/AC.108/L.13, Dec. 3, 1962, gives the trade 
figures for the decade 1950-1960. 
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The amelioration of this deficit would require not only increased invest- 
ment in the export sector of the economy but the development of local 
enterprises for import substitution. 

A word should be said at this point about another aspect of Timor’s 
trade, and that is the illegal movement of goods across the border with 
Indonesia. Smuggling has been a recurrent theme in the Indonesian-Portu- 
guese relationship. Of course, part of what the authorities might consider 
illicit trade is a natural and free exchange by the indigenous people of Timor 
to whom artificial international boundaries have little significance. Further- 
more, it cannot be denied that some businessmen on the Indonesian side of 
the border have shown a preference for exchange gaining them escudos 
rather than rupiah.? 

The fact that economic and social progress in Timor has been so retarded 
can be attributed to a number of causes. Not the least is its physical isola- 
tion. Infrequent flights from Darwin and perhaps a dozen ships a year make 
it a fairly remote outpost of empire. A second factor has been the absence 
of a large European settler community. Thirdly, government revenue is 
limited, affording an ordinary budget of less than three million dollars a 
year. A final element has been the delayed recognition by the Portuguese 
government that only with programs aimed at opening up the modern 
world to the traditional population of Timor will a climate fer development 
be created. As the present Governor of the Province has stated, “It is no 
use in having technical advances and big material improvements that the 
people cannot understand and take advantage of.” 14 

The key to a better life for the inhabitants of Portuguese Timor, if they 
remain Portuguese, is education, and thereby, assimilation. In 1950 the 
adult illiteracy rate on Timor was placed between 95-99%. What education 
there was in the non-urban areas was in the hands of the Catholic missions. 
Government schools were primarily for the cévilizados. As late as 1960, it 
was estimated that primary school enrollment in the Province was only 
about 6% of the total school age population. In February, 1964, changes 
were introduced in the education system to make primary schooling com- 
pulsory for children between the ages of 6 and 12. But, still less than half 
of the primary school age population is in fact in school. Part of the prob- 
lem is the lack of teachers and schools. There is also a question of the rel- 
evancy of curricula and textbooks prepared primarily for the use of Portu- 
guese children in Portugal. It remains to be seen whether Portugal will 
have the opportunity to prove that its new resolution in Timor will produce 
a new society.2® 


13 See “Remnants of Empire, II. Portuguese Timor,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
XXX:11 (Dec. 15, 1960), p. 585. 

14 Col. Jose Alberty Correia, as reported by Tillman Durdin in the New York Times, 
Dec. 13, 1965. 

15 Durdin, zbzd. 
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Portuguese Timor in Indonesian Foreign Policy ` 

The continued presence of a colonial regime on Timor, notwithstanding 
Portuguese constitutional fictions, coexisting with Sukarno’s Indonesian 
and NEFO resolutions at first glance could appear to mark Indonesian 
inconsistency of purpose. When viewed against the background of active 
policies against Dutch imperialism in West New Guinea and what, by 
Indonesian definition, was continued British imperalism in Malaysia, the 
restraint that Indonesia has exercised toward Portuguese imperialism in 
Timor seems to be uncharacteristic. Although all of the ingredients of a 
course of action directed towards the expulsion of the Portuguese seem to 
be present, there has not been formulated an official Indonesian policy spe- 
cifically directed to the elimination of Portuguese rule on Timor. 

This does not imply an absence of Indonesian interest or lack of con- 
sciousness that a problem for Indonesian foreign policy might exist. Even 
before India had extinguished Goa’s colonial existence, a move that high- 
lighted the egregious presence of the Portuguese in Timor, the Vice Chair- 
man of Sukarno’s Supreme Advisory Council called on the people of Indo- 
nesia to “fill your hearts with hatred not only for Portuguese colonialism, 
but for all colonialism still existing on Asian and African soil,” threateningly 
adding that Indonesia’s “eyes and heart are directed toward Portuguese 
Timor and Goa,” which, “are still under the power of colonialism.” 1° 
Indonesians have not been indifferent to the supposed plight of the inhab- 
itants of Portuguese Timor who, by definition, are “suffering” under alien 
domination. General Nasution has characterized the situation in Portu- 
guese Timor as one of “enslavement.” 17 Former Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio attempted to use Timor as a hostage in the struggle against Portu- 
guese rule in Africa. Discussing Angola in the Indonesian People’s Repre- 
sentative Congress, he warned the Lisbon authorities not to ignore the 
attitudes and temper of the Indonesian people because, “Indonesia lies so 
close to one of Portugal’s colonies—Portguese Timor,” adding the implied 
threat, “Do not wait until the Indonesian people’s anger flares up.” 48 But 
the Indonesian government has not stoked this particular revolutionary 
fire, and the verbal condemnations of Lisbon’s policy and hortatory injunc- 
tions against Portuguese colonialism have not given way to substantive 
acts to eradicate vestigial Portuguese imperium in Southern Asia. On the 
whole, Indonesian relations with Portugal, at least in so far as Timor is 
concerned, have been correct, if not good. Since the Spring of 1965, how- 
ever, the relations between the two countries have been a state of sus- 


16 Ruslan Abdulgani, speech at protest rally on Angola, sponsored by the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Organization, Jakarta, July 12, 1961. 

17 As reported by Antara, Dec. 22, 1962. 

18 Subandrio, statement to plenary session of the Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat, July 3, 
1961. ei 
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pended animation. A Portuguese spokesman has described relatioas between 
the adjoining territories on Timor as “cordial.” 1° 

Incidents and disputes have occurred along the borders of Timor which 
could have been construed by Jakarta as provocation and a pretext for 
a more aggressive policy if it had so desired. Im mid-1962, for instance, the 
Portuguese government announced that two -ndonesians and cne Portu- 
guese had been killed in what were described as purely domestic border inci- 
dents. The official Indonesian news agency, Antara, on the cther hand, 
charged the Portuguese authorities with “prcvoking trouble bv creating 
tensions among the local people,” kidnapping Indonesian citizens, incur- 
sions into Indonesian territory to steal cattle and goods, and smuggling. 
More serious accusations by Indonesia of Po-tuguese batteries firing on 
coastwise shipping were vigorously denied by Portugal and were not pur- 
sued by Indonesia. It is doubtful that much more should be reed into the 
sporadic outbursts along the borders and the eccompanying tersions than 
the frictions inherent in the nature of such a jcint occupancy, complicated 
by the lack of ethnic definition along the frontier. 

Indonesian government officials in repeated public statements have 
recognized that Indonesian sovereignty does not encompass Portuguese 
Timor. Any claim to the territory has been categorically abjured. “We have 
no claims on Portuguese Timor, nor on North Borneo or on any other ter- 
ritory outside of the former Dutch East Indies.” 2° On the occasion of a 
visit to Portugal in 1961, Sukarno reportedly assured Dr. Sa-ezar that 
Portuguese rights on Timor would be respected. A United Natiars “back- 
ground paper” on Timor sums the matter up as follows: 


For its part the government of Indonesia has clared that it maintains 
friendly relations with Portugal and has no claim to Portuguese Timor, 
which has never been part of the Dutch East Indies and therefore is 
not of the same status as West Irian [West New Guinea]. 


But the absence of a historically or legally viable territorial claim to Portu- 
guese Timor does not rule out the development of a political claim based 
on criteria related not to the colonial past, but to the present ard future. 

Although the spokesmen of the Indonesian government officially deny 
territorial ambitions with respect to Timor, there is abundant evidence to 
indicate that such ambitions do exist. IndonesHn expansive nationalism, 
which some might define as imperialism, has been noted by a namber of 
students of Indonesian foreign policy. There is n> need to prove tzat mod- 
ern Indonesia is seeking to recreate the 14th century Majapahit empire to 
demonstrate a constant thread of expansionism :n the ideology, i? not the 
actions of the Jakarta government. One writer who has followed closely 
Indonesia’s relations with its neighbors sums it up as follows: “In Djakarta, 


19 As reported by the Australian Broadcasting Commiss-on, Jan. 19, 1963. 
20 Subandrio, as reported by Antara, Oct. 2, 1962. 
21 United Nations doc. A/AC.108/1L.13, Dec. 3, 1962, para. 35. 
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however, expansionist goals—known as ‘Greater Indonesia’—do seem to be 
very near the surface of today’s policies.” 2 Portuguese Timor is a natural 
area of expansionist’s interest. The author has spoken with Indonesians 
of various political persuasions to whom the acquisition of Portuguese Timor 
is seen as part of a territorial rounding out process. Indonesian attitudes 
toward Timor are not framed in terms of conquest, but rather the “recov- 
ery” of Indonesia irredenta. 

Any unofficial “liberation” policy which Jakarta may have had towards 
Portuguese Timor was one of irresolute indirection. For instance, the Indo- 
nesian authorities would look favorably on the emergence of political move- 
ments ostensibly originating in the Portuguese province aimed at over- 
throwing the colonial rule. With specific reference to North Borneo and 
Portuguese Timor, General Nasution has said: “We support their strug- 
gles, but do not claim their territories.” ?3 If the goal of the “freedom fight- 
ers” should be incorporation into the Indonesian state, Indonesia would 
not be unsympathetic. Ruslan Abdulgani, speaking as Minister of Infor- 
mation, has been uncontradicted in his statement that, “Although we are 
not an expansionist nation we cannot allow people of common ancestry to 
be persecuted and thrown in prison merely because they want to unite with 
the fatherland of their ancestors.” 2* Other Indonesians have been more 
specific: “If the people of Timor today or tomorrow started a revolution, 
... we would support them. ... After independence, if they wanted to stay 
independent, fine. . . . If they want to join Indonesia, we will talk it over.” 

Actual efforts to create the conditions of an anti-colonial struggle on 
Timor have been tentative and apparently have aroused little enthusiasm. 
In early 1961, an organization called the Bureau of Liberation of the Timor 
Republic, located in Jakarta, called on the people of Timor to drive out 
the Portuguese colonialists. A United Nations report on Timor in 1962 
noted the existence of this Bureau (Committee), but stated that there was 
no information concerning political activity in Portuguese Timor. It was 
claimed in Spring, 1963, that “independence fighters” had set up a United 
Republic of Timor Dilly with a government of 12 ministers who had been 
secretly installed inside of Portuguese Timor in April. The release con- 
taining this information was signed by a person who styled himself the 
“Director General of the Presidium of the United Republic of Timor 
Dilly” and was made public in Jakarta. The report said that the “United 
Republic of Timor Dilly” was functioning as a nation and appealed for 
recognition by other governments. The requested recognitions were not 
forthcoming, nor has the “government” of the “republic” availed itself of 


22 Bernard K. Gordon, The Dimensions of Conflict in Southeast Asia (Prentice-Hall/ 
Spectrum, 1966), p. 80. 

23 General Nasution, speech at rally at Purwokerto, Jan. 22, 1963. 

24 As reported by Radio Republic of Indonesia, Sept. 3, 1963. 

25 General Mokoginta in interview with Warren Unna, Washington Post, May 10, 
1963, quoted by Bernard K. Gordon, op. cit., p. 94. 
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the platform offered by the United Nations Special Committee concerned 
with Portuguese dependent territories. Indonesia, other than offering facil- 
ities in Jakarta to the publicists of the Timor “liberation movement,” does 
not appear to have given it much support. If the United Republc of Timor 
Dilly is in fact an autonomous political body, its representatives in Jakarta 
have been well concealed, not taking part in tke anti-imperialist rallys and 
programs that were once a feature of life in tae Indonesian capital. 

That there may have been internal disturbanzes in Poruguese Timor dur- 
ing the year 1963 can be inferred from sources other than Jakerta. There 
was a troop build-up in Portuguese Timor beginning in the second-half of 
1962. A troop ship was sent to Timor with 1,000 soldiers termed. replace- 
ments, but this force was reported to outnumber the entire Portuguese 
garrison on the island. In January 1963, Po-tuguese officials said that 
defense forces consisted of a few troops only. It was not clarified whether 
this statement comprehended internal security forces as well as border 
forces. In May 1963, a member of the Portuguese Army staff, Col. Jose 
Alberty Correia, was appointed Governor of the province. In mid-1963, 
it was reported, but then denied, that elements of the Portugues garrison 
in Macao were being moved to Timor. The defense budget for Timor was 
enlarged in 1963, reaching 29 million escudos, a figure equalling half the 
province’s ordinary revenues for 1963. If there were the beginnings of in- 
surrection it has been contained. No real armed threat to Portuguese 
authority in Timor has materialized. The Lisbon authorities aparently 
feel secure enough in Timor, both in their domestc control and their rela- 
tions with Indonesia, to justify continued expenditures in the development 
program, including a new emphasis on tourism. 

All of the factors appear to be present that would be conduc:ve to an 
active Indonesian “liberation” policy. There is ample justification for the 
wresting of Timor from Portugal in the framework of Indonesias revolu- 
tionary ideology. Timor is even a more obvious case of imperialism than 
Malaysia. The normative limits on Indonesian state action are few. Insofar 
as international legal obligations are concerned, the Indonesian riew was 
succinctly stated by Sukarno: “Colonial rule over another nation, although 
perhaps formerly agreed in a certain international treaty, . . . must be 
got rid of as quickly as possible.” ** The precedent of Goa and external 
assistance to rebel groups in Africa indicate that any Indonesian Timorese 
adventure could be justified as defense against th2 “permanent aggression” 
of colonialism. In the atmosphere of hostility towards Portugal in the 
African-Asian world, the destruction of another bastion of the imperial- 
ists would receive general approbation. Furthermore, if this should result 
in the incorporation of Portuguese Timor into Indonesia, this woulc receive 
support as well. Revealing in this connection is a statement by the U.S.S.R. 


26 Sukarno, Political Manifesto, Independence Day Address, Aug. 17, 1959. 
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that for its part it regarded Portuguese Timor as Indonesian national terri- 
tory. 27 

Not only would the general ideological and moral climate in the anti- 
imperialist sphere be favorable, but the relative power positions of Portu- 
gal and Indonesia would not be inhibiting to Indonesia. Militarily, the 
liberation of Timor, weakly garrisoned in relation to disposable Indonesian 
forces, and so remote from Portugal as well as the Portuguese forces tied 
down in Africa, would not constitute a problem for Indonesia. Nor, as 
experience has shown, could Portugal expect direct assistance from her 
allies. 

Considering all of the above, we must conclude that despite aspirations— 
ideological and imperial—Indonesia has refrained from actively seeking to 
force out the Portuguese on the basis of an Indonesian determination of 
interest. That the liberation of Portuguese Timor does not have a high 
priority in the ranging of Indonesian-Portuguese relations. There had been 
other, more immediate tasks set for the policy: first, the “restoration” of 
West Irian to the fold of the Republic, and then the attempt to foil the 
“neocolonialist plot” of Malaysia. A premature move against Portuguese 
Timor could have been injurious to Indonesian interest in terms of the 
accomplishment of these two more important tasks. 

In the West Irian dispute, the Indonesian case was based on the claim 
that West Irian was an integral part of the former Netherlands East Indies 
and therefore continued Dutch possession was a deprivation of Indonesian 
territorial rights. West Irian was a part of Indonesia’s colonial inheritance. 
Indonesia went to great pains during its diplomatic campaign against the 
Dutch to stress the finiteness of its territorial ambitions. In the confronta- 
tion with Malaysia, Indonesia emphasized that territorial aggrandizement 
was not a goal; that it had no claim to Sarawak or North Borneo. “These 
are not part of our territory,” Dr. Subandrio proclaimed, “nor is there any 
reason upon which such a claim might be based.” 78 An aggressive policy 
towards Portuguese Timor might have destroyed the credibility of Indo- 
nesia’s self-denying position on territorial expansion. It would also have 
increased the apprehensions of Indonesia’s neighbors as to the ultimate 
goals of Indonesia in Southeast Asia. 

One of the uneasy neighbors is Australia. It has watched the develop- 
ment of Indonesian foreign policy with serious concern. The Australians 
came to the military assistance of Malaysia in the confrontation with Indo- 
nesia, despite Indonesian threats. One of the calculations which Indonesia 
would have to make in weighing decisions about Portuguese Timor would 
be Australian reaction. An aggressive policy towards Portuguese Timor, 


27 United Nations General Assembly, Official Records, Fourth Committee, 1047th 
meeting, Nov. 11, 1960. 

28 Subandrio, Indonesia’s Foreign Policy, reprint of article appearing in special issue 
of Le Monde, May, 1964. 
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whether for territory or in the service of anti-imperialism, would alert 
Australia to a real or supposed danger to Australia’s role in the eastern half 
of New Guinea. It would immediately place in doubt the value of Indo- 
nesian guarantees of the inviolability of the New Guinea border. Doubts 
are already there, but at this stage of Indonesian national development, and 
in the flux of creating a new international political order in Southeast Asia, 
even a suspicious Australia fits better into the pattern of Indonesian state 
interactions than an actively hostile Australia. We suggest, therefore, that 
although given the non-interest determinants of Indonesian foreign policy, 
the liberation of Portuguese Timor was not attempted because it would 
not have furthered Indonesia’s interests; in fact, it might have been in- 
jurious to interest in those areas of Indonesia’s foreign relations that were 
assigned greater value. Interest, however, is not immutable. 

The Future of Portuguese Timor 

In a ringing declaration, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has said: “All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of 
that right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue 
their economic, social and cultural development.””® Both the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council have determined that Portuguese policy 
in its Overseas Provinces is violative of that right. Portugal has been con- 
demned and sanctions have been called for, but Portugal has not been 
responsive to the African-Asian mood. In Timor the Portuguese claim that 
self-determination by the Timorese becomes meaningless if there are out- 
side (Indonesian) pressures. They can point to Indonesian attitudes about 
self-determination in West Irian for justification of this. Secondly, to talk 
of independence has no relevance in a discussion of Timor’s future. It is 
difficult to imagine that the territory could live as an independent political 
unit in the Indonesian archipelago. Politics, geography, economics, and 
ethnic affinities militate against such a development. The Portuguese realize 
this. Salazar told the Portuguese National Assembly that given Timor’s 
position in the midst of Indonesia, it would not live an independent life.°° 
Nor can the Portuguese be expected to voluntarily transfer sovereignty of 
Portuguese Timor to Indonesia. Such a transfer would be, in their eyes, 
unjust, not only to Portugal but to the peoples of Timor. 

The persistence of a Portuguese role on Timor on the surface is a func- 
tion of nationalism, prestige, and a (newly emergent) sense of mission. In 
fact, the real heart of Portuguese resistance to any change in the status quo 
in Timor is its relation to the Salazar government’s complete commitment 
to the maintenance of the Portuguese state intact. The erosion of the 
Portuguese position at any one point would weaken the entire structure of 


29 General Assembly, Resolution 1514 (XV), Dec. 14, 1960. 

30 These questions were raised by Dr. Salazar in his speech to the Portuguese Na- 
tional Assembly on June 30, 1961, as quoted in United Nations doc. A/AC.108/L.13, 
Dec. 3, 1962, para. 36. 
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the overseas policy and give ammunition to the growing number of dissi- 
dents in Metropolitan Portugal who are not identified with the empire. 

It is doubtful, however, that Portugal would be able to resist Indonesian 
pressures if they were transformed into an Indonesian policy. actively work- 
ing for the ending of Portuguese rule on Timor. Timor is not Angola or 
Mozombique. There is no great economic value to Portuguese Timor. There 
is no large European settler community to complicate a transfer of sover- 
eignty. Timor is not defensible by Portugal. An Indonesian advance would 
probably encounter the same kind of resistance that the Indian army met 
in Goa. 

What are the possibilities for the development of an Indonesian forward 
policy? There is no demand for immediate action against Portuguese Timor. 
From the vantage points of geography, politics, power, and population, 
Indonesia is not in a comparative situation. It does not have to pre-empt 
a position in Timor. The only pressures for less restraint emanated from 
ideology. This was disciplined, bowing to current interests that put the 
question of Timor into the future. On the other hand, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the changed direction of Indonesian foreign policy towards 
Malaysia, and the emergence of a new government that must justify its 
authority, heighten the possibilities of an Indonesian move against Timor. 
The domestic Indonesian political requirements that produced confronta- 
tion with Malaysia have not really altered. The new leadership may find 
Timor a useful divertissement at some critical moment in the future. This 
is admittedly speculative. Less speculative is the assumption that when 
Indonesian ideology and interest converge in a Timor “liberation” policy, 
the Portuguese will be faced with the realities of power in the Archipelago. 
In conclusion, we can say that in a sense Portuguese Timor is a trust 
territory, the Portuguese holding it in trust for Indonesia. 


DONALD E. WEATHERBEE is Assistant Professor, Department of International 
Studies, at the University of South Carolina. 


THE RE-EVALUATION OF CHINGGIS KHAN: 
ITS ROLE IN THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 


PAUL HYER* $ 


The history of the Mongolian nation current in the world has 
not been written by the Mongols, but by unsympathetic aliens who were 
directly or indirectly the victims of the Mongol conquerors. Traditionally, 
in China, the Mongols have had a bad press, and more recently the Rus- 
sians have been particularly bitter in castigating Chinggis Khan and the 
Mongol Empire. In the west also a re-evaluation of the role of Chinggis 
Khan in world history is long overdue. 

For decades past, the Mongolian Communist Party maintained a negative 
attitude toward the Mongol national hero. Today Mongolia stands in a very 
delicate position between the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union. The role of Chinggis Khan in history is one of the many points of 
contention between Moscow and Peking, and recently a re-evaluation of 
Chinggis Khan has occurred in both the Russian sphere of Outer Mongolia 
and the Chinese sphere of Inner Mongolia, but with differing reactions in 
both places. Generally, Chinggis Khan has been condemned by Marxists 
as “the chief of a fuedal clique” who “obstructed the development of the 
Mongolian people” and whose “role in world history was that of an im- 
perialist.” More recently, he has been appraised by Mongolian scholars in 
both Inner and Outer Mongolia and by those in exile as having played a 
constructive role as “the builder of a united Mongolia” and a distinguished 
statesman who contributed to the development of Mongolian culture in the 
areas of law, literature and so forth. 

Re-evaluation of Chinggis Khan in the Mongolian People’s Republic 

The particular occasion which prompted the re-evaluation of Chinggis 
Khan, as well as the controversy and purge that ensued thereafter, was 
the 800th anniversary of the birth of the Mongol hero.’ Since there is a 
strong sense of nationalism among the Mongols, it was no surprise that 
such a re-evaluation should emerge even in the face of Russian sensitivities 
on the problem. Factors which facilitated this development were the mod- 
eration of Soviet policy in Outer Mongolia in conjunction with the de- 


* I am indebted to a number of Mongols from the major areas of Mongolia for sug- 
gestions and details given to me but whose names I cannot list here. I am also indebted 
to Japanese Mongol experts, whose cordial friendships and assistance in Japan during 
1963-1964 were most important to this study. 

1 There is a disagreement as to whether the birth was in 1155 or 1162; however, an 
academic conference was held by the History Institute of the Academy of Sciences of 
the People’s Republic of Mongolia commemorating the occasion on May 31, 1962. The 
main development of the conference was discussions or debate regarding a re-evaluation 
of Chinggis Khan. 
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Stalinization movement, maturing Mongolian autonomy and scholarship, 
and the growing friction between the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China which works to the advantage of the Mongols sandwiched 
between the two giants. An example of current attitudes towards Chinggis 
Khan, even among government officials, was voiced by Surumajab, Director 
of the National Bureau of Statistics of the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, 
when he visited Japan in March, 1962, to attend a general meeting of 
ECAFE held in Tokyo. He was quoted as saying, “Chinggis Khan is even 
today very popular among Mongolians. He was a great ‘samurai,’ who 
unified the Mongolian tribes and developed our country.” 

Two weeks before the official celebration of the 800th anniversary of 
Chinggis Khan’s birth (May 31, 1962), T. S. Damdinsuren, Director of 
the Academy of Sciences, in an address before the Third Writers’ Confer- 
ence, deplored the fact that little attention was being given to Mongol 
history in the Mongolian public schools. He pointed out that students 
learn of Alexander of Macedonia and Napoleon of France, but hear almost 
nothing about Chinggis Khan, the architect and founder of the Mongolian 
nation and a great general. Damdinsuren stressed the importance of the 
writing profession in presenting a true description of historical figures.* 

The History Institute of the Academy of Sciences held a scholarly con- 
ference on May 31, 1962, commemorating the anniversary, which was 
attended by scholars, literary figures and publishers, both Mongolian and 
foreign. At this meeting the anticipated reinterpretation of Chinggis Khan’s 
role in history was made. 

Following the opening remarks by B. Shirendiv, a talk on “The Great 
Yasha” (the famous law code of the Chinggis Khan era) was given by a 
candidate for the doctorate at the Institute. Another research scholar at 
the Institute then read a paper entitled, “An outline of Studies on Chinggis 
Khan.” But the highlight of the conference was the paper delivered by 
S. H. Natsogdorj, a leading Mongol historian, entitled, “The Founder of 
the Mongolian Nation—on the occasion of the 800th anniversary of the 
Birth of Chinggis Khan.” The paper was summarized as follows in Unen, 
the organ of the Mongolian Government: 


Marxism-Leninism teaches that the masses of the people have decisive 
power in the development of a society, and that they create history. It 
does not deny the role which a genius plays. Chinggis Khan was a bril- 
liant organizer, an able statesman and a great general of his time. 
Studies on Chinggis Khan and his accomplishments have been conducted 
by many scholars of the world and a great variety of interesting books 
have been published regarding him. The historical role which Chinggis 
Khan played in unifying the Mongolian people and founding the Mon- 
golian nation must be explained and transmitted from generation to 


2 Tokyo Shimbun, March 25, 1962. 
3 Unen, May 18, 1962. 
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generation. The adoption of the Uighur script during the period of 
Chinggis Khan has greatly contributed to the national development 
of the culture of Mongolia and the Great Yasha must be examined to 
understand his cultural achievements. It is true that Chinggis Khan in- 
vaded and conquered many countries of Asia and Europe. However, 
even these reactionary acts do not diminish his stature as a historic 
figure nor his contributions to social development. 

We especially stress the importance of celebrating the 800th anni- 
versary of Chinggis Khan in this new age of human history—the age 
when the Socialist System has brought the greatest development to our 
nation since its foundation.* 


A Japanese reporter, on a visit to Ulan Bator, noted that the criticism of 
Chinggis Khan had itself become the target of criticism.5 

Among the events commemorating the birthday of the national hero, was 
the erection of a 36-foot monument at Delum Boldog, in Khentei Aimak, 
which is claimed as the birthplace of Chinggis Khan. A special memorial 
stamp was issued; Shirendiz, the director of the Academy of Sciences, was ` 
interviewed regarding the significance of the occasion by a reporter of the 
Mongolian News Agency® and commemorative essays by members of the 
Academy were published in Unen. 
Re-evaluation of Chinggis Khan in Communist China 

The 800th anniversary celebration in Outer Mongolia was publicized 
in Inner Mongolia by the news agency of the Peoples’ Republic of China.” 
During the first two weeks of June 1962, a great commemorative celebra- 
tion was held at Ejen Horo in Inner Mongolia, in a new garden surrounding 
the mausoleum of Chinggis Khan built after the Chinese Communist take- 
over. It was attended by more than 30,000 people including Mongolians, 
Chinese, and Moslems. During the celebration, the Deputy Chairman of 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region offered a ceremonial silk scarf 
to the image of Chinggis Khan and lauded his achievements. Memorial 
rites were held according to Mongolian custom and many people wor- 
shipped the remains of Chinggis Khan.? This mausoleum, which had been 
renovated in 1955, contained Chinggis Khan’s casket, a sult (a long 
halberd) and a treasured sword, among other things.? From June 22—26, 
1962, an academic conference was held jointly by the Historical Society 
of the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region, the University of Mongolia, 
and the Inner Mongolian Teachers’ Academy. Over 20 Mongolian and 
Chinese specialists met and some ten theses were presented. The major 
ones treated the re-evaluation of Chinggis Khan and a typical Marxist’ 
analysis of whether ancient Mongolia had passed through the stage of a 


4 Unen, May 31, 1946. 

5 Asahi Shimbun, July 12, 1962. 

8 Unen, June 1, 1962; Radio Peking, June 2, 1962. 
T New China News Agency, June 2, 1962. 

8 Jen-min Jih-pao, June 19, 1962. 

9 Jen-min Jih-pao, June 10, 1962. 
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slave society. According to Chinese reports, the gathering unanimously 
recognized Chinggis Khan as a great military commander and statesman. 
When it came to the matter of estimating his specific merits, however, 
differences of opinion were expressed. The majority of the group had ambiv- 
alent feelings regarding the world conqueror, and interpreted him as 
having both positive and negative aspects. In view of the past histor- 
iography on the Mongols, it is a remarkable concession on the part of the 
Chinese that Chinggis Khan should be regarded even this favorably. During 
the conference there were extensive discussions of the aggressive wars and 
the destructive aspects of Chinggis Khan’s career, but the consensus that 
emerged depicted Chinggis Khan as basically constructive with some nega- 
tive aspects. 

Comments favorable to the Mongol conqueror emphasized the unification 
of the Mongolian tribes and the consolidation of the Mongolian nation. 
The Chinese conceded that it was Chinggis Khan who laid the basis for 
the great unification of China under the Yuan dynasty. Here, of course, 
they assimilate the Yuan into the apostolic succession of dynasties and 
make it into a Chinese dynasty. The Mongols were criticized for the de- 
structive effects of their campaigns in central China which disrupted pro- 
duction, and a few scholars expressed the opinion that the development of 
Chinese society was checked and the appearance of capitalism was delayed 
due to the Mongols. This, of course, is not only a distortion of history, 
but shows a lack of critical insight into Chinese institutional development. 
The Western expeditions of the Mongols were considered to be mainly 
destructive, but with some positive effects resulting from the cultural 
and economic exchange between the East and the West. The consensus 
was that destructive effects in the West varied from area to area and in 
some, unity and progress were advanced. This new and rather remarkable 
trend in historical studies in Communist China was carried a step further 
by publications in the major journal on historical studies, Li-shih Yen-chiu 
(Historical Studies/Research). The lead articles of the June and August 
issues (1962) were studies on Chinggis Khan, the first by Han Hsu-lin 
and the latter by Chou Liao-hsiao. 

Reaction in Outer Mongolia Against the re-evaluation of Chinggis Khan 

Immediately following this upsurge of Mongol nationalism and the cult 
of Chinggis Khan, the Soviet Union reacted with a violent attack on the 
Mongolian hero, emphasizing his bloody and reactionary character.!° One 
Mongolian observer reports that in midst of the academic conference 
commemorating the anniversary of Chinggis Khan, Damdinseren was 
handed a Russian newspaper by Yu Tsedenbal, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Mongolian Peoples’ Revolutionary Party and 
the head of the government. The newspaper contained an article by a 

10], Maiskii, “Chinggis Khan,” Voprosy Istorii, No. 5, 1962, pp. 74-83; N. Ya. 


Merpert, G. T. Pashuto, L. V. Cherepnin, “Chinggis Khan i ego nasledie” (The Effects 
of the Yoke of Chinggis Khan), Istoriyn SSSR, No. 5, 1962, pp. 92-119. 
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Russian referred to as Yan which was most vitriolic and derogatory about 
Chinggis Khan. Damdinseren reportedly read the article to those assembled 
and then tore the article to pieces in a very heated lecture which lasted over 
an hour, at the end of which he received resounding applause from the 
audience. But the Soviet criticism could not be ignored, and a purge of 
the Chinggis Khan enthusiasts commenced only about one week later. 

The Chinggis Khan movement had been led by Tomor-ochir, a member 
of the Mongolian Politburo, and a secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Revolutionary Party. On July 30, following the 
Chinggis Khan celebration, Tomor-ochir made a report to the World 
Convention for Peace and Disarmament in Moscow." This was the last 
mention of his name until his purge was reported on September 10. Vague 
allegations of “nationalistic deviation” were levelled against him, but no 
mention was made of the Chinggis Khan movement. The report of Tomor- 
ochir’s purge caused some consternation at first, since he was considered 
to belong to the inner Tsedenbal group in Mongolia. It was more than a 
month before the details of this purge reached the public, but finally on 
October 18, 1962, Unen carried a report entitled, “Resolution of the Third 
Party Central Committee Confirming the Principle of Proletariat Inter- 
nationalism.” The resolution thoroughly criticized Tomor-ochir for anti- 
party activities, for advocating nationalism and the worship of Chinggis 
Khan, and alleged that: 


Tomor-ochir not only failed to struggle to expose nationalism, but even 
helped nationalistic elements on his own accord, thus deviating from the 
right path and becoming a flag bearer of these elements. This error has 
been exposed and proved in detail by a general meeting of the Third 
Central Committee of the Party. 

Tomor-ochir has more than once criticized resolutions by the Central 
Committee denouncing nationalism and calling for international coopera- 
tion. Sometimes he tried to water down these resolutions. 

Tomor-ochir in supporting the nationalists’ strategy of excessively 
praising the achievements of Chinggis Khan and in disregarding his 
tyranny, made every effort to carry out a grand celebration marking 
the 800th anniversary of the birth of Chinggis Khan. 

It is a fact that at the dawn of Mongolia as a nation, Chinggis Khan 
unified various tribes and played a constructive role in the Nation’s 
emergence. However, his subsequent actions were entirely reactionary, 
invading foreign countries, plundering the peoples he subjugated and 
destroying their culture and wealth. 

Chinggis Khan’s predatory wars reduced the productive power of 
Mongolia and brought great hardships upon the Mongolian people. To 
deny or refute Chinggis Khan’s reactionary acts is contrary to the 
fundamental policy of the Party, and serves to promote nationalism. 


11 Unen, July 30, 1962. 
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About a week after this first detailed charge was published, a general 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences of the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic 
was held and adopted a report entitled, “Let Us Firmly Fight All National- 
istic Tendencies.” The meeting discussed the resolutions passed by the 
Party Central Committee (September 10) purging Tomor-ochir, and 
sharply attacked his re-evaluation of Chinggis Khan. The Director of the 
History Department of the Academy and S. H. Natsogdorj were also 
accused of being under the influence of nationalism and were implicated 
in the plans to make Chinggis Khan the center of a national celebration. 
Natsogdorj was criticized for misconstruing the facts when he stated in a 
speech at the dedication of the monument at the birth place of Chinggis 
that: “it is clear to everyone that there is an inseparable relationship be- 
tween entrance into the United Nations of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public and the great achievements of Chinggis Khan who unified Mongolia 
for the first time.’ 

During the meetings, T. S. Damdinseren was criticized for nationalistic 
views expressed in a speech to the Third Conference of Mongolian Writers 
(May, 1962), in which he allegedly praised the role of Chinggis Khan 
to excess, without mentioning the atrocities which he had committed. 

- Pressure was exerted on Natsogdorj, Billar, Tsedeb, and Damdinseren to 
voice self-criticism which was then used as proof of the subversive influ- 
ence of Tomor-ochir on the personnel of the History Department. These 
scholars came under fire for their “unscientific comments” and for the 
notion that they alone could correctly evaluate Chinggis Khan. Needless 
to say, the activities of the group in promoting the Chinggis Khan move- 
ment—such as the erection of monuments in town and villages, the com- 
memorative postage stamps, propaganda disseminated over the nationwide 
radio—also came under fire. In his self-criticism, Natsogdorj stated: 


As I re-examine the days spent in preparations for the commemoration 
of Chinggis Khan, I now realize the various means exploited by Tomor- 
ochir in order to enlarge and strengthen his nationalistic influence and 
to instigate various plots. Some historians among us need to confess 
forthrightly a failure to maintain a true Marxist historical outlook and 
that we came under the harmful influence of nationalistic views. For 
example, we had reservations (regarding Tomor-ochir’s propositions for 
holding memorial gatherings to Chinggis Khan on a large scale) but in 
the end we gave in, followed his plan, and held a mass memorial meet- 
ing in the auditorium. Tomor-ochir led us on the path of deviation and 
his evil character is demonstrated in his words to us that (our objective 
is) to correct the party’s view on Chinggis Khan, and “we can say long 
live Chinggis Khan.” 


12 Unen, October 27, 1962. 
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These confessions, and the purge of Tomor-ochir did not quickly lay 
the matter to rest. At a council meeting on ideological problems held on 
January 8, 1963, First Secretary Yu Tsedenbal felt impelled to further 
castigate Tomor-ochir and make an example of his lack of consideration 
of the sensitivities of the Soviet Union. A summary of his acdress to the 
Council is as follows: 


The Mongolian People's Revolution Party is developirg friendships with 
socialist countries, strengthening the international education of the 
workers, and fighting resolutely against nationalism and the emergence 
of any ideology based on self-conceit. 

The resolution of the Third Congress of the Party Central Cammittee 
which exposed the fact that Tomor-ochir engineered anti-Party <ctivities 
and adhered to an anti-Marxist line, has great significance in the life of 
our Party. 

At regional Party committee meetings held following the general meet- 
ing of the Party, other more recent anti-Party activities comm tted by 
Tomor-ochir were exposed. Members of our Party and the working 
masses were angered and denounced the nationalistic plot of Tomor- 
ochir. They have proclaimed to the world that they will exert all their 
strength for socialist enterprises in Mongolia, for the strengthening of 
friendly ties with the Soviet Union and other Socialist countr-es, and 
for the observance of principles of Proletariat Internationalism. They 
have also pledged that they will strive for the collaboration aad soli- 
darity of workers of the world. 

Tomor-ochir and these who worked as his underlmgs had support 
neither in the Party nor among the mass of people. It was impossible 
for them to gain support. The ideology of the nationalists, whc would 
trouble the people and damage the Party unless constantly fought by 
us, is most evident in the activities and comments of Tomor-ochir. 
That is why the problem regarding him is taken again here. Through his 
activities, Tomor-ochir tried to impair all phases of the history of our 
Party, ignored the advancement of his own country and the success of 
the masses of the people. Because Tomor-ochir is an arrogant, con- 
ceited man, he did not believe in the glorious creative power of the 
masses of the people. In his bureaucratic character, he did not taxe into 
consideration the workers, nomads and laboring intellectuals. He de- 
spised the working class of Mongolia as incompetent in the develop- 
ment of an independent Mongolia. Tomor-ochir, who was spoiled by the 
poison of nationalism, evaluated the role of the mass of the peeple in 
‘history from an idealistic point of view, glorified Chinggis Khen and 
tried to praise his bloody wars. He ignored the principle of classes and 
by praising the relics of the medieval Mongolia, he covered up social 
contradictions in the history of the Mongolian people.18 


13 Japanese Foreign Office, “Mongoru ni okeru Jingisu Kan saihyoka mondai ni 
tsuite,” (Concerning the problem of re-evaluating Chinggis Khan in Mongoia), dittoed 
report, February 1, 1963. 
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Chinggis Khan and the Sino-Soviet Dispute 

By the fall of 1963, the whole problem of the cult of Chinggis Khan 
and Mongolian Nationalism had become one more bone of contention in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. On September 2, 1963, Peking’s official mouth- 
piece, Jen-min Jih-pao (The People’s Daily), reproduced an article from 
the Soviet journal Red Star, published a month and a half earlier (July 21, 
1963), by the chief of the Soviets Asian Research Institute. The article 
entitled, “From Doctrinairism in History to Opportunism in Practice,” 
denounced Chinese chauvinism and nationalism and the substitution of 
racism for a science of history. It deplored articles in Chinese publications, 
such as one entitled, “The Leading Position in World History Belongs to 
the Yellow Race.” The Russian writer criticized the Chinese philosophy 
of history which he says beautifies the past and lauds the political methods 
of feudalism and bloody aggressions. He expressed amazement that though 
Chinggis Khan conquered China by fire and the sword, contemporary 
Chinese scholars portrayed him as a great consolidator of Chinese lands 
and peoples. He took issue with Chinese historians who claim the long 
march of Chinggis Khan to the west promoted cultural exchange when 
actually it was a great historical tragedy for the people of the Middle East 
and Eastern Europe, and maintained that such doctrinairness inevitably 
produces a limited bourgeois nationalism rather than a proletariat inter- 
nationalism, and cannot be reconciled with the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The Soviet Union thus denounced the efforts of the Chinese to glorify 
Chinggis Khan and promote a superstitious personality cult, as well as 
the Maoist prescript that the “east wind will prevail over the west wind.” 
The role of Chinggis Khan in history is still a matter of debate. In the 
summer of 1964, one of Russia’s most authoritative political journals, 
Communist, charged that Peking is “wiping the blood off the hands of 
Chinggis Khan” who is “being rebaptized by Chinese propaganda into a 
statesman who played a progressive role in the history of China.”** 

Recent Russian interference more directly in Mongol affairs is prompted 
in part by the tension between Peking and Moscow and in part by Mongol 
nationalism seeking to exploit the new situation. The more surprising 
aspect of this development is that suppression of this nationalistic upsurge 
did not occur in Chinese controlled Inner Mongolia as it did in the Russian 
sphere of influence in Outer Mongolia. The Chinese have more direct 
control of their section of Mongolia and perhaps feel more confident of 
their ability to direct affairs to suit their policies. But perhaps the activities 
and career of Chinggis Khan are much more suited to the present militant 
mood in the People’s Republic of China. The Chinese cannot afford to 
bask in the sun of coexistence, but must promote world revolution and 


14 Mainichi, Tokyo, May 7, 1964. 
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rationalize the same in every way possible, The Chinese accuse the Soviet 
leaders of racism which they themselves prac-ice. In answer to the Russian 
cries of “yellow peril” and “the new menace o” Chinggis Khan,” the Chinese, 
prompted by the writings of Lu Hsun, revizw the chronology and point 
out that the Russians were conquered by the Mongolians in 1240 and the 
Chinese thirty years later in 1279. Thus, if anything, it was Russian 
Mongols who conquered China, not Chinese Mongols whe conquered 
Russia.*5 

Celebration of the Eight Hundredtk Anniverscry of 

Chinggis Khan in Taiwan 

Although the commemoration of the 800th Anniversary of Chinggis Khan 
in Taiwan was on a much more modest scale than in the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic or in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region, it was neverthe- 
less enthusiastically celebrated by the smal community of Mongolian 
refugees on the island.1® Preparations for the festivities extended over 
several months, and the event was attended by over 270 Mongols. The 
ceremonies were presided over by Pai Yun-ti, £ prominent Mongolian figure 
in the Kuomintang Party. The building was specially decorated, and many 
pictures were taken which were later compiled into a booklet and published 
to commemorate the occasion. 

Essays in the booklet reflect the difference :n the position of Mongolian 
refugees living in Nationalist China as compared to their brothers living 
under Chinese rule on the mainland or under Russian influence in the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic. No comment wes made on the leng history 
of suffering by the Mongols under Chinese dormination. Emphas.s was laid, 
however, on the fact that in all of history Chiaggis Khan was the greatest 
and most successful hero in attacking Russ&. The article stressed the 
cowardly characteristics of the Russians in attacking the weak end fearing 
the strong, and praised the strategy of Chinggis Khan in striking suddenly 
and giving the Russians no opportunity to retreat into their vast territory. 
Chinggis Khan is particularly praised for his adeptness at psychological 
warfare and at exploiting internal schisms or breaches among the Russians. 
In contrast, the article deplores the present appeasement policy >f the free 
world and its failure to give due attention to prychological warfere against 
the Communists. 

The commemorative booklet approvingly quotes the writings of Chiang 
Kai-shek explaining Chinggis Khan’s Russiaw campaign, the capture of 
Moscow and the occupation of Russian territery for two and a half cen- 
turies, an unequalled accomplishment. It is s-ressed that while the free 
world presently emphasizes Europe and ignores Asia, Chinggis Ehan dem- 


15 Jen~min Jik pao, October 22, 1963. 

16 The Taiwan celebration was held in March 195+, as the Taiwan Mongols ap- 
parently accepted the earlier date of Chinggis Khan’s birth (1155} rather than the 1162 
date accepted in both Outer Mongolia and Inner Mongo ja. 
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onstrated superior strategy in advancing from East to West, first occupying 
Central Asia and the frontier areas of China. 

Mongol leaders in Taiwan show great concern for their brothers on the 
Mainland, wish that the United States would do something for their 
courageous people sandwiched between two Communist giants and are 
distressed at the suspicion with which they are viewed by the Nationalist 
Government and the dominant Chinese society on the island. They call 
for world-wide recognition of Chinggis Khan as a historical giant, a far- 
sighted militarist and a statesman. Without regard to color or national 
origin, they call for all people to commemorate him each year and express 
the hope that historians of the world may review the historical role of 
Chinggis Khan—‘cleanse him of the filth which has been cast upon him 
for hundreds of years and utilize his methods in liberating the Mongolian 
people.” 


PAUL HYER is Associate Professor of History at Brigham Young University. 
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In this essay I propose to examire the tendency towards frag- 
mentation of the sub-coalition structure in a Jominant party, the Congress 
Party of India, in the state of Bihar. Thi: tend2ncy, I shall argue, is 
related to the very nature of the dominant party system and the environ- 
ment in which it operates. A dominant party, because it controls the 
power apparatus of the society, attracts to itself diverse socio-economic 
interests which grope, through the party, for polit-cal recognition, articu- 
lation, and control. The growing heterogeneit7 in tke party’s social compo- 
sition and the incompatibility in interests pursued by these socio-economic 
groups result in the emergence of factions in the party, each of which 
attempts to capture the party organization as a means of controlling 
access to government offices. 

The lure of power in itself is a sufficient simulant to political activists 
in their efforts to organize their own suppert structure. This tendency 
toward the proliferation of factions is furthes reinsorced by certain attri- 
butes of the environment in which the party operates, such as the inade- 
quate opportunities of social mobility in non-political sectors, thus requir- 
ing the political sector to perform social furctions also, and to the fact 
that the gradual weakening of traditional norms of behavior has, in turn, 
led to the weakening of group commitments. As a result, individuals are 
now freer in planning and making choices ir terms of private advantage 
and personal political career. If we consider ir this regard the phenomenon 
of the existence of mutual distrust which crustrates association among 
peers, the role of the environment in proliferation of factional groups 
becomes apparent. We shall come to this poirt later. Suffice it to say here 
that environmental pressures have their own impact dn the party structure. 
The Bihar Congress 

Established in 1908, the Bihar Congress functioned until 1947 with 
national freedom for India as its primary objective. In this role, the Con- 


* This is a revised version of the paper read at the Seminar on State Politics in India 
organized by the Department of Political Science, Jnivers ty of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
from December 6 to 15, 1965. 

1A dominant party, as G. I. Blanksten defines it, “holds an effective monopoly of 
public power and controls access to government offiees. . .. Other parties may exist 
legally but, for reasons unrelated to legal questions or government coercion, find them- 
selves unable to challenge effectively the dominant party’s hold on public power” 
(italics in original), “The Politics of Latin America,= in Almand and Coleman, eds., 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: Princetor University Press, 1959), p. 479; 
for another definition see Maurice Duverger, Political Parties {London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1961), p. 308. 
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gress, through successive civil disobedience and non-cooperative movements, 
attracted to itself a variety of social groups and political interests and 
emerged as a mass movement with organizational bases spread deep in rural 
areas. By bringing together diverse elements—both social and geographical 
—and submerging local and regional loyalties in an overarching national 
identity, the Congress as a national movement functioned as an integrative 
force. 

_ This is not to deny the existence of differences, tensions, and divisions in 
the pre-independence Congress. These differences, however, did not affect 
the primacy of the goal of national freedom. But it is of interest to note 
that the Congress did not long remain a purely agitational party, but came 
to be swayed by two contradictory forces: the integrative forces released 
by the freedom movement, and the divisive forces generated by the struggle 
for power which acceptance of office by the Congress initiated, first at the 
municipal and district board level and then at the state level. If the free- 
dom. movements were instrumental in bringing into the Congress diverse 
social and economic interests and integrating them together in the pursuit 
of a common cause, the prospect of capturing the power apparatus of the 
society divided these elements into contenders for positions of power. The 
result of the latter tendency was factionalism, indiscipline, and the emer- 
gence of parochial interests in the party. 

Once conflict between the group goal and the parochial interests started, 
it increasingly gained momentum. But its overall impact was felt much 
more in the post-independence period when the Congress shed its national 
movement aspect and began functioning as a political party. The reper- 
cussion on the internal processes of the Bihar Congress was by no means 
slight. The symptoms of factionalism—such as intense rivalry for office in 
the organization, enrollment of bogus membership, indiscipline, rebellion, 
etc.—became manifest as early as the 1920’s when the Bihar Congress 
decided to fight elections to local bodies. This process was checked tempo- 
rarily by the 1931—34 Satyagraha, which emphasized self-denial, suffering, 
and selfless action. Satyagraha teaches joy of self-sacrifice, but this joy, 
in the words of one practitioner, is “comparable to a fine gold coin which 
can be spent grandly all at once; if we change it into small coins it dribbles 
imperceptibly away.’ Once the great upsurge of national feeling had 
receded and the store of enthusiasm for the acceptance of pain and suffering 
was depleted, and as the Congress settled down to a life of fighting elections 
and distributing positions of power, the scramble for power among Con- 
gressmen resumed. 

Once personal ambition and advancement of parochial claims became 
paramount in the minds of Congressmen, the formation of alliances and 


2 Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1959), 
p. 126. 
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coalitions emerged as a dominating feature of the party in Bihar. The 
bases of alliances changed according to the change in the political situation: 
regional loyalty, caste affinities, conflicting economic irterests, and personal 
ambition all provided beses for formation of alliances. It must, however, 
be emphasized that personal ambition has been the motive force which 
exploits varieties of affinities—of which caste is the most important—in 
the formation of political alliances. 

As the prospect of acquiring power appeered first at the district level, 
factionalism also developed first in District Cengress Committees (D.C.C.s.) 
following usually the caste divisions in the Gstricts. Later, waen the Con- 
gress came into power at the state level, pressures from b2low for the 
aggressive pursuit of factional goals affected -he solida~ity and cohesiveness 
of state leadership, which by 1940 had split into two rival sb-coalitions, 
each composed of several caste groups. 

Tensions in the top-ranking leadership in the Bihar Congress developed 
when the Congress formed a ministry in 1937. Attempts to grasp top posi- 
tions, favoring one’s own supporters in the selection of Congress candidates 
for contesting elections, appointments and nominatiors, created an atmos- 
phere of envy and jealousy which graduaLy erodec mutual confidence, 
trust, and solidarity among top-ranking leeders. The preva-_ence of sus- 
picion and jealousy was instrumental in the Ciscontinuance of weekly meet- 
ings of the Council of Ministers.* After the elections to the district board 
were over in 1939, the ministry split apart cn the question o? government 
nominations to the district board. 

The first indication of division in the ranks of the tod leadership occurred 
in December 1939 when a bid for the unarsimous election of members of 
the party’s working committee failed. The next two years were marked 
by intense factional rivalry and the Congres High Commanc had to take 
note of the situation. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was sent to Patna by the 
High Command in February 1942, but his 2fforts to patch up differences 
between the two rival groups failed. The iatensity of group rivalry was 
again discernible one month later at the tire of the reconstruction of the 
Pradesh Working Committee. 

The bipolarity of the factional structure of the Bihar Congress gave 
way to multi-polarity after 1947. The reasoas for this are noz fer to seek. 
In the first place, the coming of independence transformed the Congress 
from an agitational party interested in over-hrowing, although peacefully, 
the British regime, to that of a ruling party now concerned wath establish- 


3 The deteriorating relaticnship among the members of the Cabinet compelled the 
Bihar Pradesh Congress Wcrking Committee to taxe cognizance of th2 situation and 
pass a resolution suggesting that “each decision of cvery minister should be placed be- 
fore the Council of Ministers even informally befor: they are given effect to” and that 
“the ministers would meet as frequently as possikle,”? B.P.C.W.C. Proceedings, July 
19-20, 1938. 
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ing a stable and durable government given to the achievement of economic 
progress through democratic institutions. The winning of votes as an 
essential condition for continuing in power imposes on the Congress the 
necessity not only to consolidate its position but also to gain strength by 
making it possible for uncommitted voters to join its ranks or at least 
support it. Thus the “desire” for power makes the party operating in an 
open polity open its ranks at all levels.t The necessity of winning elections 
thus makes the party increasingly heterogeneous as members of more 
and more diverse socio-economic groups join. As a result, the degree of 
incongruence between individual perspectives and organizational objectives 
increases. 

In other words, the Congress, after independence, was transformed into 
a “structural system to translate or convert (or be converted by) social 
and economic interests into political power directly.’ It represents a power 
structure through which diverse interests attempt to achieve their own ends. 
In order that these diverse groups remain committed to the party’s goal, 
the party has necessarily to satisfy (usually partially) the demands made 
by these groups. Thus, there exists a mutually exploitative relationship be- 
tween the party and the various groups that compose it. The change in the 
Congress objective as well as in the individual perspective has transformed 
the Congress into a conflict system; dissimilarities in personal orientation, 
social origin, economic interests, etc., tend to proliferate the contending 
groups. 

In the second place, the proliferation of groups would have been mini- 
mized if there was a consensus among the groups not to wipe out one 
another at times of superiority. This means the acceptance of traditions 
that will allow minority groups to retain consensual identification with the 
system as well as its procedures and induce them to work with the majority 
even if frustrated in their attempts to get the party to accept their view- 
points. As a matter of fact, however, the absence of such a tradition and the 
intensity of factional struggle in the Bihar Congress have created a situa- 
tion in which each group attempts to eliminate the others in order to enjoy 
undisputed authority and power.® 


4Only active Congress members of two years’ standing as a primary member are 
eligible to be a candidate for elective posts both in the organization and outside it. 
This rule has been frequently ignored, however, in the case of “persons of outstanding 
ability whose services (are) needed for the country” as well as othér individuals and 
splinter groups who rejoin the Congress. 

5 Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1964), p. 6. 

ê The following letter from Thakur Ram Nandan Singh, M.L.A. from Sitamarhi 
dated March 3, 1946 to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, illustrates this process: 

“... Dr. Ramashish Thakur had complained to you about me in regard to elections. 
Before that he had got an enquiry committee appointed by the Muzaffarpur District 
Congress Executive Committee in its meeting of Feb. 20. ... When he saw you he did 
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In a situation which is characterized by dissensus and tke consequent 
attempt at mutual annihilation, the contending groups are compelled to 
search for a reliable support base. The exstence of intense competition 
among the groups and the consequent move on their part to consolidate 
their political support base means that power aspiring groups must adopt 
similar tactics in order to survive. The seerch for an enducable support 
base leads the contending groups to exploit the existing social distinctions 
and unities, which in Bihar means primari-y the caste system. Inasmuch 
as caste distinctions represent primordial loyalty with an autonomous exist- 
ence serving as a kind o? comprehensive symbol for class and other criteria, 
it becomes easier for the politician to exploit such distinctions for building a 
support base. As a result, the number of comtending groups increases, each 
of which obtains exclusive or major support from one or more similarly 
statused castes. Thus the fragmentation of the Congress party structure in 
Bihar is due mainly to the interaction between accentuated political com- 
petition resulting from the widening circle of political participation and the 
increasing encroachment of society over politics. 

Until 1946, two sub-coalitions, composed of different castes but domi- 
nated mainly by the Rajputs and the Bhurihars, functionec in the Bihar 
Congress. Thereafter, cisaffectation in and alienation and cefection from 
the ruling group started after the formaticn of the Congress ministry in 
1946, gathering further momentum in 1952. When power becomes the 
central focus of political endeavor, political loyalty tends to be turned 
into a commodity to be exchanged for polizical spoils and positions. 

As long as association with a political leader continues to be profitable, 
support also is forthcoming; but with diminishing returns in the profits 
attained with the successive inputs of support, political loyalty also de- 

‘creases and gradually comes to an end, Foz example, the formation of the 
Congress ministry in 1946 disappointed some of S. K. Sinha’s non- 
Bhumihar followers who expected to be rewarded with minis-erial posts for 
their support to the Ehumihar Chief Mirister.7 The Congress Ministry 
formed after the 1952 elections proved to be a jolt to the lieutenants of 
S. K. Sinha and a process of defection started. One factor which quickened 


not mention to you about this; he wanted simply to inform you abcut my activities. 
He and his supporters control the D.C.C., and a few Thara Congres; Committees in 
this sub-division. Therefore, he is always attempzing to bring certain charges against 
non-Bhumihar workers associated with me and take disciplinary act:on against them 
so that they may not be in a position to contest the next delegates’ election. 

Only yesterday in the meeting of Sitamarhi TLana Congress Committee he recom- 
mended to the D.C.C. to take disciplinary action against more than two dozen non- 
Bhumihar Congress workers. He is contemplating similar action in other Thanas too.” 
(Original in Hindi.) See alsa “Report of the £.1.C.C. Special Forim on Congress 
Affairs in Bihar,” Indian Nation, June 22, 1960. 


7A, N. Sinha, Mere Samsmaran (My Reminiscences) (Patna: Kasum Prakashan, 
1961), p. 410. 
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this process was the inclusion of M. P. Sinha, a Bhumihar and a close rela- 
tion of S. K. Sinha, in the Ministry, as it indicated the Chief Minister’s 
intention to promote his own castemen to positions of power in preference 
to his disgruntled non-Bhumihar followers.® 

By 1953 almost all the important non-Bhumihar supporters of the Chief 
Minister had left his camp. They could not be absorbed into the Rajput 
group to which they had been opposed from the very beginning, and thus 
a “Centrist Group” emerged which directed its entire energy to discrediting 
M. P. Sinha who, the members of the Centrist Group felt, was responsible 
for their grievances.® 

The revolt of the Centrist Group was essentially against the Bhumihar 
faction. The Group, in addition to seeking the support of the Congress High 
Command for action against the Bhumihar leaders, was also active in 
creating public opinion on all sorts of issues. Moreover, it provided a forum 
for other disgruntled elements, both within and outside the party, for 
organizing opposition to the ruling Congress leadership in the state. ‘These 
activities alarmed the Bihar Congress President who wrote repeatedly to 
the National Congress President to intervene.’° f 

Meanwhile, rivalry between M. P. Sinha and K. B. Sahay, the Centrist 
Group leader, pervaded all spheres of Congress activities. In the selection 
of candidates for the General Elections in 1957, for instance, many mem- 
bers of the Centrist Group were not recommended for Congress tickets. 
As a result, they left the party and formed the Jan Congress. But the grand 
finale came with the defeat in the elections of both M. P. Sinha and K. B. 


8 Referring to the impact of his efforts to push up K. B. Sahay, S. K. Sinha says 
“For nearly twenty years I gave Krishna Ballabh Babu a position in the government 
which Mahesh Babu could not even dream of. Some people thought that I was doing 
a foolish thing and I now realize that it was foolish of me to have given him so much 
latitude. Some of my old friends got annoyed with me and deserted me only because 
I was giving so much encouragement to Krishna Ballabh Babu.” “Jay Prakash Narayan 
—Shri Krishna Sinha Correspondence,” Indian Nation, August 8, 1959. The Chief 
Minister does not mention that his effort to push up M. P. Sinha had similar effect on 
his “old friends.” This is, however, corroborated from another source. See Sinha, 
op. cit., p. 437. 

9? In 1953 the Centrist Group presented a long memorandum to the Congress High 
Command bringing specific charges of corruption, nepotism, maladministration, etc., 
against M. P. Sinha. An enquiry was conducted but, as J. N. Sinha, one of the prime 
movers of the Group, claimed, everything was hush-hushed. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the aim of the group has been “to purify the Congress and wage 
a crusade against casteism and factionalism. “Communication from K. Pandey to 
General Secretary, AI.C.C.,” Dec. 14, 1955. It is, however, incontrovertible that the 
Group started as a reaction to the doings of M. P. Sinha and its sole purpose was to 
defame him so that his political career may be eclipsed. It is also strongly believed that 
Sahay was at the back of this group. 

10 For references see my A Study of the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee, Bihar, 
India (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1965), 
Chap. 7. 
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Sahay, who, as the Congress report confirmed worked against each other. 

After the elections were over, a contest fo- the leadership of the Bihar 
Congress Legislature Party took place for the first time in the history of 
the party, with the two oldest leaders and companions for many years 
contending against each other. K. B. Sahay row openly joined the Rajput 
group along with the remnants of the Centrist Group.” But the death of 
the Rajput leader, A. N. Sinha, in July 195’, left that faction without a 
leader capable of appealing to and winning support from other communities. 
The Rajput group, as a result, emerged ‘under the leadership of S. N. Sinha, 
the son of A. N. Sinha, simply as a one-caste group./* The other caste 
elements of the Rajput group were reorganized under the leadership of 
B. N. Jha, a Brahman. Thus, the bipolarization of factiona. forces was 
transformed into a multi-polar situation. 

The death of S. K. Sinha in January 196) again changed the fortunes | 
of different groups. M. P. Sinha, the leader of the Ehumihar Group, lost 
to B. N. Jha who led a sub-coalition of Brahmans, Rajput, Kayasthas, and 
a majority of lower castes, scheduled castes. Muslim, and ozhers, in the 
contest for the Chief Ministership. But tersion was eviden: within the 
ruling sub-coalition from the very start. K. B. Sahay, one of zhe members 
of the sub-coalition, was not taken into the cabinet. As a result, four days 
before the Pradesh Election Committee met to select Congress candidates . 
for the 1962 General Elections, he defected fom the Jha group and joined 
the M. P. Sinha group. This defection had, however, little immediate effect 
on the fortunes of the Jha group which continued to be the dominant fac- 
tion until April 1963 when Jha’s nominees -or some key positions in the 
Congress Legislative party were defeated L=cause of the desertion of a 
large proportion of his Rajput supporters. In October 1963, Jha resigned 
as Chief Minister under the Kamaraj Plan, and a totally new alignment of 
factions—a sub-coalition of Bhumihars, Rajputs, Kayasthas ard a majority 
of other caste and communal groups—came into being. 

The new sub-coalition under the tutelage ef K. B. Sahay is still in com- 
mand, but signs of tensions are visible. The Drmation of the Eradesh Elec- 
tion Committee on June 19, 1966, for example, revealed that M. P. Sinha, 
one of the prominent members of the sub-coalition and the leader of the 
Bhumihar group, had defected. However, Saaay was able to retain support 


11 The text of the Report is available in The Bikar Herald, Sept. 14, 1937. 

12 Commenting on the role of Sahay in the contest, A. N. Sinha says, “Behind the 
curtain of this contest, M. P. Sinha and Sahay werc engaged in contesting for suprem- 
acy. In this struggle, Sahay wanted my support anc although I was noé willing, I had 
to agree. He, however, lost the contest because his supporters deserted him,” op. cit., 
p. 439. 

13 A very convincing evidence of this is the fac that in 1963 all the nominees of 
S. N. Sinha to be included in the Sahay ministry came from the Rajput Caste, whereas 
the nominees of Jha, Sahay and M. P. Sinha incuded men from alf the important 
castes. 
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of a section of the Bhumihar group as S. S. Sinha, son of the former Chief 
Minister, S. K. Sinha, rebelled against the leadership of M. P. Sinha and 
joined Sahay.*4 

The split in the Bhumihar group in 1966 is the first instance in which a 
serious division had occurred within this faction. Indeed, one of the notable 
features of Congress politics in Bihar has been the relative cohesion and 
unity in high caste groups. The lower castes and other communities, on the 
other hand, are usually divided.The reason for this lies in the fact that 
Congress politics in Bihar has, from-the very beginning, been characterized 
by rivalry for political dominance among the higher castes. In order to 
compete successfully in the political game, the contending groups had to 
broaden their support base by coopting men from other, politically dormant 
caste groups. This process helped to widen the circle of political participa- 
tion by assimilating the emerging caste groups into the political process, 
but it also worked to divide the emerging castes which functioned as re- 
source banks for the rival upper caste group. 

The spread of this divisive phenomenon in the ranks of upper caste 
groups is symptomatic of the decreasing importance of caste as a cohesive 
factor. It points to the fact that calculations for the gratification of per- 
sonal ambition for power play increasingly significant roles in the forma- 
tion of groups. This means that the politician is swayed more by self- 
interest than by group commitment. He is inclined to plan and make choices 
in terms of private advantage, and thus may assume and shed group com- 
mitment at will. All this leads to a situation where groups tend to be 
formed around a few personalities, and mobility from one group to another 
increased. As a consequence, discipline in the party has atrophied. 

Our discussion so far has shown that the organizational structure of the 
Bihar Congress has been increasingly fragmented since 1947. In the last 
two decades the bipolarity of factionalism has changed into multi-polarity. 
It is true that the nature of government makes it necessary for the warring 
factions to transform themselves into two sub-coalitions, each sub-coalition 
struggling to control the party organization in order ultimately to control 
access to public offices. But the fact remains that within the framework of 
the two sub-coalitions, each constituent faction is a contender for power, 
and alliances are made and unmade on the basis of profitable bargains and 
convenience. Thus the existence of two basic sub-coalitions has not checked 
the tendency towards proliferation of groups. 


14 ït should be noted in this connection that in the 1963 leadership contest, S. S. 
Sinha led a “Young Turk” movement in the Bhumihar camp in favor of Sahay as the 
nominee of the sub-coalition. M. P. Sinha, reluctantly accepted this demand in order 
to keep peace in the Bhumihar group. 

15 Out of a total of 60 prominent Congress leaders in Bihar, 30 leaders have changed 
sides twice in the course of the last 17 years. Of these 30, ten leaders have changed sides 
more than twice. 
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As we have noted earlier, the dominant position of the Congress party 
in Bihar and its control over access to government offices are responsible 
for the proliferation of groups. Its dominance has been instrumental in 
attracting diverse socio-economic interests, thus adding to its heterogeneity. 
With growing heterogeneity, conflict within the party has become endemic; 
groups are formed to advance or safeguard the interests the leaders have 
joined to realize. Social distinctions and unities are exploited to build viable 
support structures. However, intense group rivalry and intolerance of the 
existence of rival groups make it difficult for the sub-coalition partners to 
work together for an extended period, and segmentation takes place. As a 
result, groups proliferate and interaction among these groups influence the 
internal processes of the party. 

One factor that exacerbates the factional situation is the inadequacy of 
the formal procedures of conflict resolution in creating conditions under 
which the minority would be satisfied with the verdict of the majority and 
willingly cooperate with it in realizing party objectives. Recourse, there- 
fore, is taken to mediation, conciliation, and arbitration to ensure that the 
minority will retain consensual identification with the system. One ad- 
vantage is that issues in dispute are decided on the basis of equity which 
takes into consideration the power position and political importance of 
the groups involved. Emphasizing the spirit of give and take, the concilia- 
tory approach tends to strengthen the factional basis of the party inasmuch 
as the minority party usually succeeds in obtaining what it could not 
through normal procedures. Thus the recourse to extra-constitutional 
methods for resolving conflict tends to strengthen the factional basis.1® 

Why is it that groups proliferate instead of forming endurable alliances, 
thus decreasing the number of contending groups? To answer this question, 
we have to look at the social milieu in which the party operates. In a 
society which is characterized by insufficient avenues of social mobility, 
where rapid social changes threaten the privileged position of the tradi- 
tional power holders, and where the absence of class identity, non-articu- 
lation of the interests of the depressed social sectors and, consequently, the 
non-emergence of organized interest groups are characteristic features, 
individuals tend to be influenced more by the perception of their own 
needs, problems and difficulties and as such, seek to cope with their prob- 
lems on an individual basis. Politics in such a social milieu becomes the 
vehicle for the advancement of personal aspirations for status, prestige, 
and power. 

To this must be added the psychological makeup of the individual in 


16 Raphael Zariski suggests that election laws and the internal electoral procedures 
have also a good deal of effect on the course of factional conflict within the party. See 
his “Intra-Party Conflict in a Dominant Party: The Experience of Italian Christian 
Democracy,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. 27, No. 1 (Feb. 1965), p. 24. But the 
occurrence of factional conflict in other social milieus with different election laws and 
party electoral procedures would seem to nullify this hypothesis. 
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such a society. As G. M. Carstairs has shown, the components of the per- 
sonality of an individual in India engender in him feelings of hostility, 
jealousy, ill-will and aggressiveness.!" The personal insecurity, anxiety, and 
repressed aggression usually find expression in impatience for what seems 
a fault in others and in a lack of appreciation of others’ point of view. As a 
result, “association among peers (is) frustrated by the occurrence of 
paranoid reaction of mutual distrust.”!8 

If the calculus of personal aspirations promotes formation of personal 
cliques, the prevalence of mutual distrust proliferates such groups. Thus 
once a quest for power became the primary objective of the Congress party, 
its ascension to and continuation in office transformed it into a conflict 
system encouraging the formation of a number of groups. The attributes 
of its social environment reinforced its tendency towards proliferation of 
groups. This created a situation in which group commitments came to be 
of secondary importance; calculation of personal advancement becoming 
- the basis of group formation and mobility from one group to another in- 
- creased, with a serious effect upon party discipline. 


17 The Twice-Born: A Study of Community of High Caste Hindus (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1958), passim; see also Everett E. Hagen, On the Theory of 
Social Change (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1962), passim. 

18 Ibid., p. 106. 
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The Pakistan Institute of International Affairs has published in this 
volume a selection of Mr. Bhutto’s speeches and writings during the 1963- 
65 period, when he was Pakistan’s Foreign Minister. Most of these concern 
Pakistan’s relations with neighboring powers, particularly India, but per- 
haps the most intriguing is Bhutto’s curiously ambivalent appraisal of 
Nehru after the latter’s death in 1964. 
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This vivid, incisive account of the Nehru and Shastri successions is with- 
out doubt the best single account of Indian politics at work in a crisis 
situation. More than that, it provides insights into the functioning of the 
Congress Party, both as an institution and as an arena for a remarkable 
collection of political leaders from all areas of the country that are lacking 
in some of the more recent studies of politics in India. 


William J. Sifin. The Thai Bureaucracy: Institutional Change and De- 
velopment. (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966. 291 pp. $8.50) 


The American author of this volume was for some years on the staff of 
the Institute of Public Administration at Thammasat University in 
Bangkok, and thus had an excellent opportunity to study the Thai bureau- 
cracy both in depth and at length. Of particular interest is Mr. Siffin’s 
thorough and perceptive analysis of the traditional bureaucratic system, 
and the pattern of administrative reforms since the late 19th century. 


Francis Watson. The Frontiers of China: A Historical Guide. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 224 pp. $5.50) 


The author, an English writer with considerable experience in Asia, 
undertook the challenging task of analyzing the causes and motivations of 
Communist Chinese “irredentism” on its extensive land border, and how 
this has affected Peking’s policy toward various Asian neighbors and the 
Soviet Union. The contradiction between Communist ideology and Chinese 
irredentism is stressed, as is the essentially political character of Chinese 
border claims which are pressed vigorously when politically expedient and 
forgotten when inconvenient. 
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